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BOOK  n. 

THE  INQUISITION  IN  THE  SEVKItAL  LAXD9  OF  CBHISTEXpOM. 


CHAPTER    L 

LANfit-KDOC. 

The  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Inquisition  in  I^angtie- 
doc  had  before  them  an  apparently  hopeless  task.  The  whole  or- 
puiuation  and  procedure  of  the  institution  were  to  bo  developed 
u  experience  might  dictate  aTi<l  n-ithout  prcccdcntft  for  guidance. 
Their  micertain  and  undelined  [wwers  were  to  be  exercised  under 
peculiar  iliflleultics.  Heresy  was  cver\'\vhero  and  nJI-pen-ading. 
An  tmknown  but  certainly  Iarjc;o  portion  of  the  population  was 
addicted  to  Catharism  or  Waldensianism,  while  eren  the  orthodox 
oonld  not,  for  the  most  part,  be  relied  upon  for  sympathy  or  aid. 
E^iotical  toleration  hatl  existed  for  so  many  generations,  and  so 
many  families  bad  heretic  members,  that  the  population  at  large 
was  jret  to  be  educated  in  the  holy  horror  of  doctrinal  aberrations. 
Xational  feeling,  moreorer.  and  the  memory  of  common  wrongs 
(iilTerwl  during  twenty  years  of  bitter  contest  with  invading  sol- 
rtierB  of  the  Cross,  during  which  Catholic  and  Catharon  had  stood 
fide  by^  nde  in  defence  of  the  fatherland,  had  created  the  strongest 
Undi  of  sympathy  between  the  different  sects.  In  the  cities  the 
imj^stnitee  wore,  if  not  heretics,  inclined  to  toleration  and  jealous 
of  their  municipal  rights  and  liberties.  Throughout  the  country 
many  powerful  nobles  were  avowedly  or  secretly  heretics,  and 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  lumsolf  was  regarded  as  little  better  than  a 
IL— 1 


LANQUEDOC. 

heretic.  The  Inquisition  was  the  syTnlwl  of  a  hated  foreign  dom- 
ination which  could  look  for  no  cordial  sn])|vprt  from  any  of  these 
olas8«8.  It  was  welcomed,  indeed,  by  such  Frenchmen  as  had  suo- 
ceedwl  in  planting  themselves  in  iJUo  land,  but  thpy  were  scattcrod, 
and  were  themselves  the  object*  of  dctt-'station  to  their  neig-hbors. 
The  jjopular  feeling  \&  voiced-by'the  Troubadours,  who  delight  in 
expressing  contempt  for.  thi&.f!ro'neh  and  hostility  to  the  fiiare  and 
their  methods.  As  Uuiihim  do  Mont^nagout  says:  "Now  have 
the  clerks  bftoorne".it!iin1sltors  and  condemn  men  at  their  pleasure. 
I  have  naught  agluh^t  the  inquests  if  they  would  but  condemn  er- 
rors with. soft  wonls.  lend  the  wanderers  buck  to  the  faith  without 
wrath,  .qhit  uUow  the  penitent  to  find  mercy."  The  boUlej"  Pierre 
CartliDal  describes  the  Dominicans  as  disputing  after  dinner  over 
■  Ihb  quality  of  their  wines :  "  They  ha\'e  creiLt«l  a  court  of  judg- 
fei'ent,  and  whoever  attacks  them  they  declai-c  to  be  a  Waldensian  ; 
they  seek  to  }>enetrate  into  the  secrets  of  all  men,  so  as  to  render 
themselves  di-oadeil."* 

The  lands  which  Raymond  had  succeeded  in  retaining  were, 
moreover,  drained  by  the  enonuow^  suma  exacted  of  him  in  the 
pacification.  To  enable  him  to  meet  these  demands  ho  was  au- 
thorizml  to  levy  taxes  on  the  subjects  of  the  Church,  in  spile  of 
theii'  iuimunities,  and  this  and  tlie  other  ex|>edients  i-et]uiEUto  fo>i 
the  discharge  of  his  engagements  conld  not  fail  to  excite  wide- 
8pre;ul  ihscontent  with  the  settlement  and  hostility  to  oU  that  rep 
resented  it.  That  it  wai*  harti  to  extort  these  payments  from  a 
popuLitiou  a^liausttxl  by  twenty  years  of  war  is  manifost  when,  in 
1231,  two  years  after  the  treaty,  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux  had  not  as 
yet  received  any  part  of  the  two  tliousajid  marlvs  which  were  its 
share  of  tlio  plunder,  and  it  was  forced  tu  agree  to  a  settlement 
nndej'  whidi  Ilaymond  promised  to  pay  in  annual  instalnionta  of 
two  hundred  marks,  giving  aa  security  liia  revenues  from  the 
manor  of  Mamiandcf 

The  Imjuisition,  it  is  true,  was  at  lirst  warmly  greeted  by  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  had  grown  so  discredited  during  the 

■  Dicz,  U-Wn  und  Wcrke  ilcr  Troubaduure,  pp.4M.  576.— Millot,  Hist,  Ut- 
Wrairv  den  Troabaaoiint.lll.  244-50. 

t  TMlet,  Uyirttefl,  17.  t85,  220-8. 

In  1239  no  Bed  Itaymond  ukio^  for  ilz  inoatliii*dola;iD  the  payment  of  one 
of  Uiu  insLiloKolit  (lb.  p.  400). 
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iXs  of  lh«  post  ha]f-ci>nti»ry  that  its  influence  was  leas  than  in 

ifir  «rhiT  spot  in  ChristetKlnm.     Evt-n  in  Anif^n  the  Council  of 

itTapfifw,  in  1538,  felt  itself  c<impcllwl  to  <locroc  excommunica- 

ion  atiiinst  tli<»s«  wlio  c-oiiiih>s(m1  or  a]i))l!mile<l  liiinpoons  ngainst 

clergy.    The  alxise  of  the  interdict  hat)  grown  to  such  propor- 

tlint.  Tnnfx'f'nt  TV.,  in  1243,  an<l  again  in  1245.  wna  obliged 

id  ita  I'luployuienl  throughotit  soulhi.>rn  France,  in  all  places 

napedcd  of  hi-resy,  because  ii  afTonled  to  heretics  so  manifold  an 

octtfrion  of  asserting  that  it  vras  nsed  for  priv:ite  interpsts.  and  not 

^^nr  t)ie  saUation  of  80uU.     During  the  troubles  ^vhith  foUon'cd 

^■fler  the  cmaadc  of  Ixjui»  VIII.  the  biBhn])R  hud  tukm  advantngn 

^W  the  confosion  to  seize  many  lands  to  which  tliey  had  no  claim, 

^md  this  involved  them  iu  endless  quarrels  with  tlie  royal  Rsc  in  the 

trrrilones  wliieh  fell  to  the  kin^,  while  in  those  wliich  remained 

to  Baytnond,  the  pioua  St,  tonis  was  forced  to  interfere  to  obtain 

for  him  a  restoration  of  \vli;it  they  obstinately  refused  to  snrren- 

der.    The  Chm-ch  itself  was  so  deeply  tainted  with  heresy  that 

Uie  ftutbfal  tvere  seandalized  at  weing  the  pmeticnl  inimimity  rn- 

by  heretical  clerks,  owing  to  the  ditflculty  of  assembling  a 

ient  nnmlwr  of  biRho|w  to  nfticiate  at  their  degrndatlnn,  and 

Omgniy  IX.  felt  it  necessary,  in  1333.  to  decree  that  in  such  cases 

iftDgId  bishop,  with  some  of  Ids  abbots,  should  have  power  to 

deprive  them  of  h<ily  onlers  and  deliver  them  to  tlio  secular  arm 

IbIm  burned — a  provision  wliieh  lie  subsequently  emljodied  in  the 

aaon  law.    Innocent  IV..  moreover,  in  134S.  felt  cnllod  npon  to 

•nJer  his  h^at»*  in  Lan^K'<Ioc  to  see  that  no  one  sustK'cted  of  her- 

i»y  was  elected  or  consecrated  iis  bishn]).     On  the  other  hand, 

piiflslB  who  were  zealous  in  aiding  the  Inquisition  sometimes  fonnd 

that  the  enmities  thus  excited  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 

nsiile  in  their  peiritthes,  as  iK'curred  in  tlio  case  of  Giiillem  Pierre, 

a  priwl  of  NurlKinrie-,  in  TJ+ti,  who  on  this  account  was  allowed  to 

tlBploy  a  vicar  and  to  liuld  a  pluntlity  of  benefices.    About  the 

aimc  time  Innocent  IV.  felt  obliged  to  express  liis  surpriso  that 

^tbr  prvlAt4>s  disnl)cyt?4l  bii^  repeated  comm:uids  Lo  as-sist  the  Inqui- 

Bntion ;  he  has  trustworthy  information  that  they  neglect  to  do  so, 

Vutd  he  threataas  thum  roundly  with  bis  displeasure  unless  they 

r   intnifest  greater  zeal.     Bcmanl  Gui,  indeed,  siieaks  of  the  bialiopa 

who  favoi-ed  C^rtint  Raymond  ns  among  the  craftiest  and  most 

<Inngerous  enemies  of  the  inquLsitoia.     The  natural  antagonism 
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between  the  Mendicants  and  tbe  secular  cler^  was,  moreover,  in- 
creased by  the  pretension  of  the  inquisitors  to  soperiiTso  the  prieatr 
hood  and  sec  that  they  performed  their  n^lec-led  duty  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  extension  of  the  faith.  That  under  such  circum- 
alunct'S  the  Dominicans  employcMl  in  Ihe  pious  woHj  should  suffer 
constant  molestation  sairce  needs  the  explanation  given  by  the 
pope  that  it  wa£  tlirough  the  influence  of  the  Arch  Enemy.* 

Another  serious  impedimeut  to  ibu  0|)eratian8  of  the  Inqui- 
sition lay  in  the  absence  of  pbices  of  detention  for  those  accused 
and  of  prisons  for  those  condemned.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  bishops  shirked  their  duty  in  providing  jaiU  for  the  multitudes 
of  prisoners  until  St.  Louis  was  obligfxl  to  stop  in  and  construct 
theiu,  and  during  this  prolonged  interval  the  sentences  of  the  in- 
quisitors show,  in  the  number  of  contumacinus  absentees  ufter  n 
preliminary  hearing,  how  impossible  it  often  was  to  retain  hold  of 
heretics  who  had  been  arrested.! 

To  undertake,  in  such  an  environment,  the  apparently  hope- 
less task  of  suppressing  heresy  required  men  of  exceptional  char- 
acter, and  they  were  nut  wanting.  Uepulsive  as  their  acts  must 
soeiu  to  us,  we  cannot  refuse  t^*  them  the  tribute  due  to  their  fear- 
less fanaticism.  No  labor  was  too  arduous  for  their  unflagging 
zeal,  no  danger  too  great  for  tlieir  unshrinking  corn-age.  Kegard- 
ing  themselves  as  elected  to  perform  Goil's  work,  they  set  about 
it  with  a  sublime  self-con  fid  cncc  which  Ufted  them  above  the 
weakness  of  humanity.  As  the  mouthpiece  of  God,  the  inendi- 
oant  friar,  who  lived  cm  charity,  spolio  to  prince  and  pcojilo  with  J 
all  the  awful  authority  of  the  Church,  and  exacted  obc<licnce  or  | 
punished  contumacy  unhesitatingly  and  alisolutcly.    Such  men  as 


•  Concll.  TMTttcooona.  snn.  1«38  c.  11  (Mart.  Ampl,  CollVir.  134}  —  Ripoll 
L  180,  M5, 1«5.— Potthiist  No.  W53. 1  lOOS,  I  lOM.  1 1515.— VttiMUtte.  III.  Pr.  365. 
— Teiilet,  Laypttes,  U.  203. — Atch.  dea  F^^rf9  PrPcheura  (i«  Toulouse  (Doat, 
XXXr.  19)-— C.  1  Sexw  V.  3.— Raynald.  aau.  12-*a,  Sik  30.— Arch,  de  Tlnq,  da 
Ciirr.  (Dont,  XXXI.  69).  — Bern.  Guidon,  de  Tril.,  Gmd.  Prwlicat.  (Bou^jJBt, 
XXI.  730}.— Pnctica  super  Inquult.  (MSS^  Blk  Nit.,  fnnda  lotin,  No.  Ui)30,  ful. 
£34). 

When  Cardinul  WoUpy  sought  to  rfform  the  English  Church  he  found  Ui« 
same  difficulty  in  ohtnining  bi«ho{i!t  to  dc^nde  cluilcal  criuiioHli,  aud  tic  ob- 
Uiinc-il  from  Clement  VII.  Uit  tmxae  remedy  (Rymcr,  XIV.  830). 

t  Col).  Dont,  XXI.  UO,  IttS,  156.  t58.-MSa  Bib.  NaU,  foods  Utin,  Mo.  0999. 
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PiMTO  rplla,  Gtiillem  ArnauH,  AmnuH  Catala,  Ferrer  the  Catalan, 
de  Saint-Gilles.  Pons  de  TEsparre.  and  Bernard  de  Caux,  beard- 
ami  proliite.  wi?re  as  remly  to  ondiin;  as  meroUess  to  infiiot, 
wre  veritable  Slaccabees  in  the  intcrnooine  strife  with  heppsv,and 
Td  were  kind  and  pitiful  to  the  miserable  and  overflowing  with 
tean  to  their  prayers  and  discourses.     They  were  the  oulminnting 
^  dorelopment  of  the  inilueneea  which  produced  the  Church  Militant 
hof  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  thoir  hands  the  Inquisition  was  the 
KnofC  effective  instrument  whereby  it  inaintainMl  its  supremacy. 
■A  aeeondAiT  resalt  waii  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  South  to 
tbe  King  of  Paris,  and  its  unification  with  the  rest  of  France. 

If  the  faithful  had  iniag-ine*!  that  the  Treaty  of  1239  had  end- 
ed the  contest  with  heresy  they  were  quickly  undeceived.  The 
tiood-moDey  for  the  capture  of  heretics,  promised  by  Count  Eay- 
mond,  was  indeed  j)aid  when  ejixned,  for  the  Inquisition  undertook 

kto  Bee  thai  this  was  done,  but  the  earning  of  it  was  dangerf)aa, 
Xobles  and  burghers  alike  proteete*!  and  defended  the  proscribed 
dm.  and  those  who  hunted  them  were  slain  without  mercy  when 
occasion  ofTere*!.  The  heretics  continued  as  numerous  as  ever, 
ud  we  have  already  seen  the  fruitless  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
Girdinal  Legate  Homano  and  the  Council  of  Toulouse.    Even  the 

t  university  which  Ilaymond  bound  himwdf  to  e-stublish  in  Toulouse 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  though  it  subsequently  performed 
it«  work,  was  at  first  a  failure.  Learned  theologians  were  brought 
from  Paris  to  fill  its  chairs,  but  their  scholastic  subtleties  wore 
baghed  at  by  the  mocking  Southrons  as  absurd  noveltica,  and  the 
beretics  were  bold  enough  to  contend  with  them  in  debate.  After 
k  few  years  Kaymond  neglected  to  continue  the  stipenda,  and  for 
itimo  the  university  was  saspended." 


» 


I 


•  PrBcUca  super  Inqoisit.  (MS3.  Bib.  Nnt..  foods  latin,  No.  14980.  fol.  SW).— 
Mil.  Peliwo  Chron.  (Ed.  Molinier,  AnicU,  1880,  pp.  6,  Ifi}.-Rpl8tt.  Smut.  Xia 
T.  L  No.  688  (M<)n«mtfnt.  llial.  Ocrmau.).  —  Bcm.  Qtudoa.  Vit.  Oregor.  PP.  IX. 
[HuKlnri  a  R  I.  ni.  .)7S). 

One  of  the  cumplaiiiti  niailR  li;  Qregoiy  IX.  agaiast  HaymoDd,  in  1336,  was 
that  he  had  neglwtvd  to  pay  tlic  eaUrica  of  tlio  pnifeiwon,  »nd  tliat  tho  school 
of  ToQlaaM  wnfl  dLuolved  (Tt'Ulct,  Layettes,  IL  8lfi).  In  1239,  how«rcr,  a  re- 
Rjpt  Id  full  for  tlicm  vtu  cxhSbUcd  tu  the  papnl  IcgBte  (lb.  p.  897>,  and  in  1342, 
•hen  tUjmoDd  wns  uoUer  peril  of  doath  in  tlic  Ai^moiK,  bin  chief  physician  was 
Ltmp  of  Spain,  the  professor  of  mcdiciuo  In  tbo  UiiireRdty  (lb.  p.  460). 


The  most  encouraging  fcaturo  of  the  situation,  one,  imleeil,' 
foil  of  promise,  was  the  stoiuly  progress  nf  the  Dominican  Order.' 
It  had  outgrown  the  modest  Church  of  St.  Romano,  bostowf 
Dpon  it  by  ilishop  Fnulquos;  and  in  l^^lotho  piotyof  a  prominent 
bnrghep  of  Toulmise.  l\m&  de  ('updonlcr,  provided  for  it  mora! 
commodiouB  ^uailAJiu  in  an  extensive  ganlen,  situated  partly  iaj 
the  city  and  partly  in  the  euhurhs.    The  inniatus  of  the  conrent 
some  forty  in  mirnber,  were  always  r<'ady  lo  funiish  champions  of' 
the  Cross,  whose  ardent  zoal  shrank  from  neither  toil  nor  ]>eril; 
and  when,  in  1232,  the  fanatic  Bibhop  FouUjues  died  and  was  sno> 
ceeded  h)'  the  yet  mora  fiery  fanatic,  the  Dominican  Provincial! 
Kaymond  du  Fauga,  the  Order  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  exterminating  wni-  with  hd'osy  which  was  tu  lust  for  a  hun- 
dred yean*.* 

The  eager  zeal  of  the  friars  did  not  wait  to  lie  armeil  with  the 
orgaidzed  auUiorizaliun  uf  inqutsitoriid  pouuni.  I'hoir  leading 
duty  wae  to  combat  heresy,  and  Lheir  itssauUti  uti  it  were  uuinter- 
mitting.  In  I23I  a  friar,  in  a  sermon,  declared  that  Toulouse  was  J 
full  of  heretics,  who  hold  lheir  assemblies  there  and  dis»emiiiated  ■ 
tiioir  errors  without  hindnuico.  Already  the  luagistratov  seem  to 
have  looke<l  askance  on  thoso  pious  cffoi'ts,  for  thin  assertion  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  decided  attempt  at  impression.  The  con- 
suls of  the  city  niel  autl  sunimoneil  bufure  them,  in  the  capitole, 
or  towo-halJ,  the  prior.  Piorre  d'Alais.  There  they  roundly  scold-  ■ 
ed  and  threatened  bini,  declaring  that  it  was  falh'C  to  assert  the 
existence  uf  heresy  in  the  town,  and  furbiddiug  huch  utteranocs 
for  the  future.  Trivial  aa  was  tlie  oocurronoo,  it  has  inttirest  as 
the  oommonoement  of  the  ill-will  between  the  authorities  of  Toa- 
louee  and  the  Inquisition,  and  as  illustrating  tho  sense  uf  luunici- 
pal  pride  and  independence  still  cherishe*!  in  the  cities  of  the  South. 
It  required  but  a  few  years*  struggle  to  trammel  the  civic  liberties 
which  had  hold  their  own  ag.unst  fumlalisin,  but  which  could  not 
gtand  against  the  BubLler  di«|K)ti.sm  of  the  Chiurh-f 

Even  thus  early  Dominican  ardor  rofusod  to  be  thus  restnuned. 
|bfit«r  Koland  of  Cremona.  note<t  as  the  lJn>t  Dominican  licentiate 
OT-the  l!nivcrsily  of  Paris,  who  had  been  brought  to  Toulouse  to 
teach  theolog}'  in  tho  infant  I'niversity,  was  scandalized  when  he 


•  F«luM)  Cliron.  pp.  7-8. 


t  Ibitl.  t)p,  0-10. 
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baiiti  of  the  insolent  language  of  the  consuls,  and  exclaimed  that 
it  ns  only  a  fresh  incentive  to  proiich  uj^iuhI  heresy  inoro  bit- 
terfjr  than  ever.  He  set  the  exiunple  in  this,  and  was  cngorly  fol- 
iovfd  by  many  of  the  bretlirett.  He  soon,  too,  ha<l  an  opportunity 
*iS  [mn'tng^  thf  faUily  of  tiic  consuls'  i)isclium<-r.  IL  tiunflpirod  that 
leto  Piem*  Donat.  a  canon  of  the  ancient  <'hurch  of  Suint  Serniix, 
rbo  hjul  recently  died  and  been  burietl  in  the  cloister,  had  been 
\y  bereticat«d  on  his  death  -  bed.  Without  authority,  and 
»mly  without  legnl  investigation.  Master  Koland  a&sembled 
(riiirft  andclarks,  (^ihnmotl  the  body  from  tlie  cloister,  dragged 
tt  thruuf^fa  tlie  Htreeta,  and  publicly  burned  it.  Soun  afterwainia 
be  heanl  of  the  death  of  a  prominent  WiUdcnsian  minigter  named 
GalvHO.  After  stining  up  popular  passion  in  a  sermon,  bo  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  motley  mob  to  tbo  house  whore  the  heretic  had 
iKed  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground ;  then  proceeding  to  the  Ceme" 
ttry  of  Villeneure,  where  the  body  wna  interred,  he  dug  it  up  and 

^  <lragged  it  tbr^ugh  the  city,  accompanied  by  au  immense  pruce«- 

Hkioo,  to  the  public  place  of  execution  beyond  the  walla,  where  it 

^^■■HtlfmTily  biirnnl.* 

^^BAU  this  was  Tolunteer  persecution.  The  episcopal  court  was 
IB  yet  the  only  tribunal  having  power  to  not  in  such  matters,  and 
It,  a.H  we  ha^e  seen,  could  mily  authorize  the  secular  arm  to  do  its 

kdoiy  in  the  final  excontioii.  Yet  the  episcopal  court  se«ms  to  have 
b«ai  in  no  way  invoked  in  these  proceedings,  and  no  protest  is  ro- 
cnnled  ns  liaving  been  utteroil  against  siicb  irregular  enforoementa 
of  the  law  by  the  mob.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  organization  for 
Uie  Kteady  repre^iou  of  heresy.  Bishop  liaymoud  appears  to  have 
uliiUltMl  himself  with  an  occnaionnt  mid  against  heretics  outside 
"/  tlie  city,  and  to  have  allowed  those  within  it  v-irtual  immunity 
^iiie  protection  of  the  consuls,  though  he  had,  in  virtue  of  bis 
the  (x>were  i-equiaile  for  the  purpiwe,  and  the  nuicbinery 
for  thoir  effective  use  could  have  readily  Ijeen  devclopwi  No  peiv 
U  nuaent  residta  were  to  be  expected  from  fitful  bursts  of  zeal  aud 
H  Ute  suppression  of  heresy  might  well  seem  to  be  as  far  off  as  over. 
H  Urgent  as  was  evidently  the  nood  of  somo  organized  body  de* 
P  voted  exclusively  to  persecuttoQ,  the  appointment  of  the  first 

H       '  PvUao  ChroD.  pp.  10~11.  —  Preger,  Vonrbeitco  zu  etner  QescbichtA  dcr 
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inquisitors,  in  1333,  seenis  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  possess- 
ing any  special  sigTiificauce.  It  was  merely  an  experiment,  from 
wbifh  no  fjreat  results  were  anticiputetl.  Frt-re  (iuillem  Fclisson. 
who  sbare*!  In  the  labors  an<!  [lerils  of  the  nascent  Inquisition, 
and  who  cnLhuaisistically  L-hronicltwi  Iheiii,  evidently  does  not  con- 
sider it  an  an  innovutiun  worthy  of  particular  attention.  It  was 
so  natural  an  evolution  from  the  int<>raction  of  the  forces  and 
nuiterials  of  the  i>eriod,  and  ita  future  importance  wat>  so  little  ■ 
suspected,  that  ho  passes  over  its  founding  as  an  incident  of  less 
moment  than  the  succession  to  the  Priory  of  Toulouse.  "  Fivre 
Pons  de  Saint  Oilles,''  he  says,  "  was  made  Prior  of  Toulouse,  who 
boro  himself  manfully  and  effectively  for  the  faith  apiinst  tho 
heretics,  together  with  Krere  Pierre  C«Ua  of  Toulouse  and  FW-re 
Ouillem  Araaud  of  MontpeUier,  whom  the  lord  pope  made  inquis- 
itors against  the  heretics  in  the  dioceses  of  Toulouse  and  C'ahorB. 
Also,  the  legato  Archbishop  of  Vicnne  made  FK^re  Amaud  Cata- 
la,  who  was  then  of  the  Convent  of  Toulouse,  inquisitor  agauist 
the  heretics."  Thus  colorless  is  tho  only  contoniporary  account  of 
the  c-stahlishment  of  the  Holy  Office.* 

How  little  the  functions  of  these  new  officiais  were  at  first  un- 
derstood is  manifested  by  an  ocourrenue,  which  is  also  highly  sug- 
gestive of  the  tension  of  public  feelinf^.  In  a  quarrel  between  two 
citizens,  one  of  them,  Bernard  Peitovin,  called  the  other,  Bernard 
de  Solier,  a  heretic.  This  was  a  dangerous  reputation  (o  have, 
and  the  offende*!  man  suniinoned  his  antagonist  before  the  oonsuls. 
The  Iicretical  part\-,  we  are  told,  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in 
Toulouse,  and  the  magistrates  were  all  either  sympathizers  with  or 
believers  in  heresy.  Bernard  Peitevin  was  c<mdemnc<l  to  exile  for 
a  term  of  years,  to  pay  a  fine  both  to  the  complainant  and  to  the 
city,  and  to  swear  publicly  in  the  town-hall  that  he  had  lied,  and 
that  de  Solier  was  a  good  Catholic.  The  sentence  was  a  trlfte 
vindictive,  and  PeJtovin  sought  counsel  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
recommended  him  to  appeal  to  the  bishop.  Episcopal  jurisdiction 
in  such  a  matter  was  perhaps  doubtful,  but  liaymond  du  Fauga 
entertained  the  ap])eal.  A  few  years  later,  if  any  (xignizance  had 
been  taken  of  the  case  it  would  have  been  by  the  Inquisition,  but 
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now  the  inquisitors,  Pierre  CeUa  and  Guillom  Aroaud^  appeared 
u  adrocates  of  the  appellant  in  the  hishap'a  court,  and  so  clearly 
proved  de  SoUer's  hcrcsi;'  tliat  the  miserable  wretch  fled  to  Lom< 

Similar  indofinitcncss  of  prticcdure  is  visible  in  the  next  at- 
}t.    The  inquisitors,  I'ien-e  and  Gnilleni,  begun  to  make  an 

icst  through  the  city,  and  cited  numerous  :4u»|>tiutti,  all  ul  whom 
fuand  defenders  among  the  chief  citizens.  The  hearings  took 
place  before  them,  but  seem  as  yet  to  have  lieen  in  public.  One 
of  the  accused,  named  Jean  Teisseire,  asseiletl  himself  to  be  a  good 
ChtboUc  because  he  had  no  scruples  in  maintaining  marital  relor 
lioQs  with  his  wife,  in  eating  flesh,  and  in  lying  and  swearing,  and 
be  warned  the  crowd  that  they  were  liable  t*»  the  sjuno  oliarge, 
ud  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  them  to  make  common  cauHt!  than 
to  abandon  him.  When  he  was  condemned,  an<l  the  Siguier,  the 
official  representative  of  the  count,  was  about  to  conduct  bira  to 
the  stoke,  so  threutening  a  clamor  anise  that  the  prisoner  was 
harried  to  the  bishop's  prison,  still  proclaiming  his  orthodoxy. 
Intense  excitement  pervaded  the  city,  and  menaces  were  freely 
ottered  to  destroy  the  Dominican  convent  and  to  stone  all  the 
fri*»,who  were  accused  of  persecuting  the  innocent.  While  in 
prison  Teiaseire  pretended  to  fall  mortally  sick,  and  asked  for  the 
Bcrament^;  but  ^vhen  the  liailli  of  I^vaur  brought  to  Toulouse 
nme  perfected  heretics  and  delivered  them  to  the  bishop,  Teis- 
Htre  allowed  himself  to  be  hereticated  by  them  in  prison,  and 
gnw  BO  anient  in  the  faith  undnr  their  exhortations  that  when 
tbey  were  taken  out  for  examination  he  accoinfianied  them,  de- 
cbting  that  he  would  share  their  fate.  The  bishop  assembled  the 
Bugistrates  and  many  citizens,  in  whose  presence  he  exaiuined  the 
priionerK.  They  were  all  i^ndemned,  inchuling  Toisaeire,  who  ob- 
Minately  refused  tu  recant,  and  no  further  oppmiitloD  was  offered 
vben  they  were  all  duly  bumed.t 

Here  we  see  the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  completely  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  the  bishop,  but  when  the  inquisitors  soon  after- 
wards left  Toulouse  to  hold  inquests  elsewhere  they  acted  with 
full  independence.  Al  Caliors  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Bishop 
of  Qacrci  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  under  which  they  oon- 
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demnwl  a  number  of  the  dead,  exhuming  and  Inirtiing  their  bodies, 
and  itispirii}|3:  such  fear  timl  a  prominent  believer.  Raymond  de 
Broleas,  fled  to  Uome.  At  Illuissiu;  titey  cuiiileintied  Jean  du 
Gard,  who  flod  to  Montsi-jnr,  and  they  cited  a  ccitain  Folquct, 
whu,  in  terror,  entered  the  convent  of  i^oI]e|MircLo  as  a  Culerciaa 
monk,  and.  tindtnj^  that  this  was  of  no  avail,  finally  Hod  to  l,om- 
bardy.  Meanwhile  Frtre  Arnaud  Cataln  and  our  chronicler,  (Jui!- 
]em  Pelifisoti,  descended  upon  Albi^  where  they  penanced  a  dozen, 
citizens  by  ordering  them  Ut  I'uiestine,  and  in  conjunction  with 
another  inquiaitor.  Ouillem  de  Lombera,  burned  two  heretics, 
Pierre  de  Puechperdut  and  Pierre  Bomassipio.* 

The  absence  of  the  itujuisitura  from  Toulouse  made  no  dilTer- 
ence  in  the  good  work,  for  their  duties  were  assumed  by  their 
prior.  Pons  de  tJaintrGllles.  Under  what  authority  he  acted  is  nut 
stated,  but  wo  find  him,  in  conjunction  uith  another  friar,  Lrv'iug 
and  condemning  a  certain  Arnaud  Sancier,  who  was  burned,  in 
spite  of  his  protests  to  the  last  that  he  was  a  good  Catholic,  caus- 
ing great  agitation  in  the  city,  but  no  tumultuous  upritting.f 

The  terror  which  ]-'eUBson  boasts  that  these  pnx;eedings  spread 
through  the  land  was  probal^Iy  owing  not  only  to  the  evidence 
they  affordcfl  of  an  organized  system  of  |>orsecution,  but  also  to 
their  introduction  of  a  much  more  efToctivo  method  of  prosecutiooQ 
than  had  heretofore  bocn  known.  The  ''heretic,"  so  called,  wa« 
the  perfected  teaclier  who  disdained  to  deny  his  faith^  and  UIs 
burning  was  accepted  by  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  also  was  that 
of  the  "  crttiens,"  or  beUever,  who  was  deiiantly  contumacious  and 
persisted  in  admitting  and  adhering  to  his  creed.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, the  believer  tvho  professed  orthodoxy  seems  generally  to 
have  eAcaped,  in  the  imperfection  of  the  judicial  means  of  proving 
his  guilt.  The  friars,  trained  in  the  subtleties  of  disputation  Avd 
learned  in  both  ci\il  and  canon  law,  were  specially  fitted  for  the 
detection  of  this  particularlj'  d:mgerous  secret  misbelief,  and  their 
persistence  in  worrying  their  victims  to  the  death  wiis  well  caIch- 
lated  to  spread  aiann,  not  only  among  the  guilty,  but  among  the 
innocent. 

Uow  reasonable  were  the  fears  inspire<l  by  th©  speedy  infor- 
■mality  of  the  jnstioe  accorded  to  the  heretic  is  well  illustrated  by 
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Acase  occurring  in  1234-.  AVhen.  the  canonization  of  St.  Dominic 
wu  announced  in  Toulouse  it  was  celebrated  in  a  solemn  mass 
performed  by  Hisbop  Itaymond  in  the  Dominican  convent.  SU 
Pominic,  however,  desired  to  mark  the  occasion  with  some  more 
edifying-  mantfcetatjon  of  his  peculiar  functions,  and  caused  word 
[o  be  brought  to  the  bishop,  ns  the  latter  was  leaving  the  church 
iar  the  refectory  to  portjkke  of  a  meal,  that  a  woman  hod  just  been 
t»en*lioate<l  in  a  hou&e  hard  by,  in  the  Hue  de  TOlmet  sec.  The 
baslii'ii,  with  the  prior  and  Romn  others,  biurieil  thither.  It  was 
the  house  of  Teitavin  Horsier,  the  general  messenger  of  the  here- 
tics of  Toulouse,  whose  raother-in-law  lay  dying  of  fever.  So  sud- 
den  vta9  tbe  entrance  of  the  iutnidera  that  the  woman's  friends 
poaM  only  tell  her  "  the  bishop  is  coming,"  and  she,  who  expected 
4.  rtKit  from  the  heretic  bishop,  was  easily  led  on  by  liayoiond  to 
make  a  full  declaration  of  ber  heresy  and  to  pledge  herself  to  be 
iieit'lfarit  in  it.  Then,  iwoaling  liiiiisclf,  he  ordero*!  lier  to  recant, 
ifld.  on  her  refusid.  be  summonod  tbe  viguicr,  condemned  her  as  a 
bireliu,  and  had  the  sattsfootion  of  seeing  the  dying  creature  car- 
nal nlTon  her  bed  and  burned  at  thL*  place  of  execution.  Horsier 
ud  his  coU«igue.  Bernard  Aldric  of  Dromil,  were  captured,  and 
betrayal  miiny  of  their  friends;  and  then  Itaymond  and  the  fri- 
an  returned  to  their  neglected  dinner,  pving  thjinks  to  God  and 
t«i  St  Dominic  for  so  signal  a  manifestation  in  favor  of  the  faith.* 
The  fi^rocious  exultation  with  ^vliich  tliese  extra-judicial  hor- 
niB  were  perpetrated  is  well  refleciod  in  a  poem  of  the  period  by 
llam.  the  Dominican  Prior  of  ViIIcmi<;r.  He  represents  liiniscif 
M  disputing  with  bicai*d  de  l*'igueraa,  a  Catharan  bishop,  and  each 
ol  his  thoologicaJ  ai^^umcnts  ia  clinched  with  a  threats— 

"  E*  k'b<(U4M  do  vob  crcjrre  tcc  te  *1  foe  aizinit 
Que  Oft  tos  comiiaDboB, 
Ara5  Tnclli  que  u'  respondas  en  nii  mot  o  ea  doo, 
SI  cnumtis  cl  foe  o  rcmanrn?  ah  nos." 

"  If  you  will  nf)t  lielievc  this,  look  at  tliat  raging  fire  which  is  con- 
raming  your  comnides.  Now  I  wish  you  to  reply  to  me  in  one 
wynl  or  two,  for  you  will  burn  in  the  fire  or  join  us."  Or  again, 
"  [f  you  do  not  confess  at  once,  the  tlames  are  already  lighted  ,- 
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your  name  is  prociaiiatxl  throughout  the  city  with  the  blast  of 
truin|)ets,  aiitl  tlio  |M>opl«  art!  giithering  to  see  you  bum,"     In  this 
torrihlfi  poem,  Isiim  only  turned  into  verse  what  he  folt  in  his  own      ■ 
heart,  and  what  he  saw  passing  under  his  eyes  almost  daily.*  fl 

As  the  holy  work  tissumed  8]ia|)e  and  its  prospects  of  resulta 
grew  more  oiicjuraging,  the  zeal  of  the  hunters  of  men  increasetl, 
while  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  hunted  became  more  threatening. 
On  both  aides  piumion  was  fanned  inbi)  ihime.  Already,  in  1233, 
two  Dominicans,  sent  Ui  Cordes  to  seek  out  horotics,  had  boon 
slain  by  the  tcrnfie<l  citizens.  At  Albi  the  people,  excited  by  the 
burning  of  the  two  hei-etice  already  referred  to,  rose,  June  14, 
1334,  when  Amaud  (7atala  onUirod  the  opi.scopnJ  hailU  t<j  dig  up 
the  bones  of  a  heretic  woman  named  Beissera  whom  he  had  con- 
demned. The  bailli  sent  back  word  that  he  dared  not  do  it.  Ar- 
naud  left  the  episcopal  synod  in  wliich  he  was  silting,  ooolly  went 
to  the  cemetery,  himself  gave  the  Hrst  strokes  of  the  mattock,  and 
then,  ordering  the  ofliciak  to  proceed  with  the  work,  returned  to 
the  synod.  The  officials  quickly  nished  after  him,  saying  that 
they  had  brcn  ejected  from  the  burial-grniind  by  the  mob,  Ar- 
naud  returned  and  found  it  occnpiwl  by  a  crowd  of  howling  sons 
of  Belial,  who  quickly  closed  in  on  bim,  Htrikiug  him  in  the  faoo 
and  pummelling  him  on  all  sides,  with  shoutR  of  ''  Kill  him  !  he  has 
no  right  to  live !"  Some  cndeavoi-wl  to  drag  him  into  the  shops 
liard  by  to  slay  Linij  others  wished  to  throw  him  into  the  river 
Tarn,  but  ho  was  re^ued  and  taken  liack  to  tlie  synod,  followed  I 
by  a  mass  of  men  fiercely  shouting  for  his  death.  The  whole 
city,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  many  of  tho  princijial 
burghers  were  leaders  of  the  tumidt.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that,  although  Amaud  mercifully  withdrew  the  excommunication 
which  he  launched  at  the  rebellious  city,  his  successor,  Frero  Fer- 
rer, wrought  tho  judgment  of  God  upon  the  ^lilty,  imprisoning 
many  of  them  and  burning  otherB.+ 


*  Millot,  Troubadourv,  IL  65-77.  —lUry-LaTuu,  Uistolrc  du  Hiilt  de  In  France, 
ni.  896- 09. 

+  V»iaartt«,  m.  403.  —  Martenc  TheMur  I.  U85.  —  Peliaso  Oiron.  pp.  13  -  H, 
5S-9. 

Chubiinnud  (VftL^sctrf*.  ^1.  Prirat.  X.  830)  thisks  H  probable  that  this  Ar- 
Ewuil  CataU  is  the  troubadour  of  tlie  Rime  imiiie,  dcrelupmg,  Ulic  Folqnet  of 
Bl&neilica  mod  otbcr*,  ftota  a  poet  to  a  pereecutor. 
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In  Narhonnp  tiistiirbjinccw  arose  even  more  serious,  altboufi;h 
qieciol  inquisitors  had  not  yet  been  sent  there.     In  March,  123+» 
the  Dotninican  prior,  Fran^-ois  KeiTer,  undertook  a  volunteer  in- 
(jnisition  and  threw  in  prison  a  citizen  nanied  J{uymund  d'Argens. 
Fifteen  years  previous  tlie  artisans  of  the  fiuburb  had  orgftnized  a 
n  for  uiutual  siipjNjrt  cjiIIlhI  the  iVjiiiotJince,  and  this 
aa  one  niati  and  for«;ihly  rescued  the  prisoner.    The 
ardibisbop,  Pierre  Aniiel,  and  the  \i8count,  Aimery  of  Karbonne, 
k  to  reurrest  him.  but  found  liis  house  guarded  by  the 
ice,  which   nishwl  upon  their  followers  with  shouts  of 
•'  Kill !  kill !"  and  drove  them  away  after  a  brief  skirmish,  in  which 
Lbe  prior  waa  Iwidly  handh^l.    The  archbishop  had  recourse  to  ex- 
nminiunication  and  interdict,  but  to  little  pur}H)se,  for  the  Amla- 
tance  seize<l  his  domains  and  drove  bini  from  the  city.    Both  sidea 
Miogbt  aUics.     Gregory  IX.  appeuJe<l  to  King  Jayme  of  Aragon, 
while  a  complaint  From  Uie  consids  of  Narbonne  to  those  of  Nlmes 
looks  tt  though  they  were  endeavoring  to  effect  a  confederation 
of  the  citie«  against  the  Inquisition,  of  whose  arbitrary  and  illegal 
methods  of  procedure  they  give  abundant  detAil.s.    A  kind  of  truce 
wag  patched  up  in  October,  but  the  troubles  recommenced  when 
tbe  prior,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  his  provincial,  undertone 
a  fresh  inquisition,  and  made  a  number  of  arrests.    In  December 
a  nupension  was  obtained  by  the  citizens  appending  to  thr^  pope, 
the  king,  and  the  legate,  but  in  1235  the  peo])le  rose  against  the 
Offlninicans,  drove  them  from  the  city,  sacked  tboir  oonvcnt,  and 
destroyed  oil  the  records  of  the  proceedings  against  heresy.    Arch- 
bishop Pierre  had  cunningly  separated  the  city  from  the  suburb, 
about  equal  in  population,  by  cnnllning  the  inquisition  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  this  bore  fruit  in  his  securing  the  armed  support  of  the 
fortner.    The  suburb  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Count 
Bavmond,  who,  nothing  loath  to  iiggraviite  the  tmuble,  came  there 
uwi  gave  to  the  people  as  leaders  Olivier  de  Termes  and  Gui- 
raud  de  Niort,  two  notorious  defenders  of  heretics.     A  bloody 
civil  war  broke  out  between  the  two  sections,  which  lasted  until 
April,  1337,  when  a  trace  for  a  year  was  agrood  upon.     In 
the  following  August  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  the  Seneschal 
of  Caroasaonne  wen*  cnlted  in  an  arbitrotors,  and  in  March,  1338, 
a  pGSoe  waa  concluded.    That  the  Church  triumphed  is  shown 
by  tbe  conditions  which  imposed  upon  some  of  the  participators 
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in  the  troubles  a  yearns  service  in  Palestine  or  against  the  Moors 
of  SpiiJn.* 

In  Tonloose,  the  centre  both  of  heresy  and  persecution,  in  spite 
of  mattohngs  and  menai^es,  open  opposition  to  the  Inquisition  vras 
postponed  longer  than  elsewhere.  Although  Count  IJaymond  ijt 
constantly  reprcsent<?d  by  the  Church  party  as  the  chief  opponent 
of  thu  Holy  Ollice,  it  was  prohably  bis  inllueuce  that  succee<led  in 
staring  off  tw  long  the  inevitable  rupture.  Hard  experience  from 
childhood  could  scaroe  have  wndpred  him  ii  fervent  Catholic,  yet 
that  experience  had  ebown  him  that  the  favor  and  protection  of 
the  Church  were  indispensable  if  he  would  retain  the  remnant  of 
territory  and  power  that  bad  Ijeen  left  to  hiin.  He  ooiild  not  aa 
yet  be  at  heart  a  persecutor  of  heresy,  yet  be  could  not  afford  to 
antagonize  the  Church.  It  whb  imjwrtant  for  him  to  retain  the 
Love  and  good-wiil  of  his  subjoctj;  Qn<l  to  prevent  tlic  desolation  of 
his  cities  and  lord^hipt;.  but  it  was  yet  more  important  for  him  to 
etica[)e  the  stigma  of  favoring  heresy,  and  to  avoid  calling  down 
upon  his  head  a  ronowal  of  the  storm  in  which  he  had  been  so 
nearly  wrecked.  Few  princes  have  had  a  more  difficult  part  to 
play,  witb  dangers  iKseetting  him  on  every  side,  and  if  he  earned 
the  reputation  of  a  trimmer  without  religious  convictiong,  thiif 
reputation  and  his  retention  of  bis  position  till  his  deflth  are  per- 
haps the  l»e8t  proof  of  the  fundamental  wisdom  which  gnide«1  hJB 
necessarily  lortnous  course.  Pierre  Canlinal,  ihe  Troubadour,  de- 
scribes him  as  defending  himself  from  the  assaults  of  the  worst  of 
men,  jis  fearing  tufitber  tlio  Frenchman  nor  the  ecclesiastic,  and  ae 
bumble  only  with  the  gowl.f 
'  He  Avas  always  at  odds  with  his  prelates.  Intricate  questinnB 
with  regard  to  Uie  tempomlities  were  a  constant  source  of  quarrel, 
and  he  lived  under  a  perpetual  reduplication  of  oxoommunicntions, 


'  Vaiiwrltc.  in.  Ma-3.  406;   Pr.  370-1,  879-81.  — ColL  Doat,  XXXI.  S3.— 
T«Blet,  Uyeltes,  U.  331.  924. 

t  "  Car  (]«l  pojon  homn  quo  son 
8«  def«ii  et  de  tot  Ic  mood ; 

Qu«  Preoses  oi  clergia 
Ni  liu  Autr»  gcDs  DC  I'kflrOQt;  , 

Hu  bU  boa  s'tmmlUa 
El  I'nuil  coarond." 
(pBjFrat,  1>8  Alliigpnis  et  ritniuintion,  IT.  3M 
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lor  be  bad  been  bo  loii^  under  the  bnn  of  the  Ohuroh  tbul  no  bishop 
besiUitcd  t'tr  a  moment  in  anathematizing  him.  Then,  one  of  the 
eoodilioDs  of  the  treaty  of  1:1^!'.)  had  bma  that  within  Iwu  yeaiv  he 
ibofilil  proceu]  to  Palostinu  and  wage  wiu*  thwe  with  the  inlidel 
f«r  iire  years.  The  two  years  had  passed  away  vrithoat  his  per- 
fonning  Lbi!  vow ;  Lhe  eUite  of  the  txiuntiy  at  no  time  seenued  to 
reader  so  prolonged  an  alxsenoe  aixle,  and  for  years  a  leading  ob- 
ject of  his  policy  was  to  obtain  a  |K>8l|)0Dement  of  his  crusade  or 
immanity  for  the  non-observanc«  of  bis  vow.  Moreover,  from  the 
date  of  the  [miuio  of  V&nti  until  the  end  of  bis  life  he  earnestly  and 
nioly  oodcavorcd  to  obtain  from  Itomc  permission  for  tbe  sepul- 
tare  of  hi^  fatlter's  iKxly.  These  contplications  cripple<l  him  in 
Dultitudinouit  ways  and  exponiiil  liiin  to  immense  diuad vantage  in 
ha  fencing  with  tbe  biorai*chy. 

A£  ctLTly  as  1230  he  was  taxtxl  by  the  legato  with  inobsen'anoe 
of  the  cunditions  of  the  fieacti,Hnd  vms  forced  Ui  [)ruiai»e  amend* 
mcnt  of  his  waj's.    In  1*233  we  see  Gregory  IX.  imporiousl}'  or- 
him  to  be  energetic  in  tbe  duty  of  persecution,  and,  i>o&sibly 
hence  to  this,  during  tbe  sjime  year,  we  find  htm  jx-i-sonally 
ipanying  KJshop  Jtiiyinond  of  Toulouse  in  a  uocturnai  expe- 
dition among  tbe  mountains,  which  M-as  rewarded  with  tbe  capture 
of  nineU>en  perfected  herntics,  male  and  femidc,  including  one  of 
IT  auai  im[K>rtant  leaders,  Pagan,  Seigneur  de  ii^'C^de,  wliorfo 
we  8aw  captured  in  1^27.    All  these  expiated  their  errors 
It  the  stake.    \et  not  long  aftenviinis  the  Bishnp  of  Toumay,  as 
pnp^l  legate,  assembled  tbe  prelates  of  Languedoo  and  formally 
cited  Raymond  before  King  Louis  to  answer  for  bis  slackness  in 
eanying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.    The  i-esult  of  this  was 
tbe  drawing  np  of  ^vere  enactments  against  heretics,  which  bo 
wag  obliged  to  promulgate  in  February,  1234.    In  spite  of  tbia, 
uU  of  a  letter  from  Gregory  to  tbe  bishops  ordering  them  no 
longer  to  ejurommunicate  him  so  freely  as  before,  bo  was  risitod 
within  a  twelvemonth  with  two  fresh  exoommimications,  for  pure- 
ly l«in|)oral  cau>;es.    Then  came  fresh  urgency  from  the  pope  for 
the  fxtirpntion  of  heresy,  with  whirh  Itaymond  doubtless  made  a 
show  of  compliance,  as  his  heart  was  l>ent  on  obtaining  from  Rome 
»  rtttoration  of  the  ManpiLsidc  of  I'roveuce.      In  this  be  was 
itrongly  backed  b^'  King  Louis,  whoso  brother  Alfonso  was  to  be 
fitjuiODd's  heir,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  be  sought  an 
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intorviow  with  Gregory  and  succeeded  in  effecting  it  His  iwjon- 
ciliation  Trith  the  papacy  api>eapecl  tw  be  complete.  His  mUitary 
reputation  stood  high,  and  Gregory  mode  use  of  his  visit  to  confide 
to  him  the  leadership  of  the  papal  troops  in  a  camiHiign  against 
the  rebellious  citizens  of  Konie,  who  had  expelled  the  head  of  the 
Church  from  tlioir  city.  Though  he  did  not  succeed  in  restoring 
the  pope,  they  jiarted  on  the  best  of  temw,  and  he  returned  to 
Toulouse  as  a  favored  son  of  the  Church,  ready  on  all  points  to 
obey  her  behests,* 

There  he  found  matters  rnpidly  approaching  a  crisis  which 
testtxl  to  the  utmost  his  skill  iu  leiupohzing.  Passions  on  both 
sides  were  rising  to  an  uncontrollable  point.  At  Kaster,  1235,  the 
promise  of  grace  for  voluntary  confession  brougSit  forward  such 
crowds  of  jwniteni  heretics  that  the  Dominicans  were  insufficient 
to  take  their  testimony,  and  were  obllgisd  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
I-'ranciscans  and  of  ail  the  parish  priests  of  the  city.  Encouraged 
by  this,  the  prior,  Pons  de  Saint-Gilles,  commenced  to  seize  those 
who  had  not  come  forward  s]>ontaueou8ly.  Among  these  was  a 
certain  Amaud  Dominique,  who,  to  save  his  life,  promised  to  betray 
eleven  heretics  residing  in  a  house  at  Cassers.  This  he  fullilled, 
though  four  of  them  escape*!  through  the  aid  of  the  neighboring 
peasants,  and  he  wa.s  set  at  liberty.  The  long^snfTering  of  the 
heretics,  however,  was  at  last  exhaustetl,  and  shortly  after>vards 
he  was  murdered  in  his  bod  at  AigrefeuiUo  by  the  friends  of  those 
whom  ho  hod  thus  sacrifice*!.  Still  more  significant  of  the  dan- 
gerous tension  of  popular  feeling  was  a  mob  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  two  leaxling  citizens,  forcibly  rescued  Pierre^Guillem 
Delort  from  the  hands  of  the  vignier  and  of  the  Abbot  of  8aint- 
Semin,  who  had  arrested  him  and  were  convoying  him  to  prison. 
The  situation  was  becoming  unbearable,  and  soon  the  ceremony 
oi  dragging  through  the  streets  and  burning  the  bodies  of  some 
dead  heretics  aroused  an  agitation  so  general  and  so  menacing 
that  Count  Itaymond  was  sent  for  in  hopes  that  his  interpositioQ 


■  Bern.  Oiiiilnn.  Vit.  Oregor,  PP.  IX.  (Mnralori,  B,  It  I.  HI.  573)  — ArcIiireB 
Nat.  do  France  J.  430,  No.  17, 18.— Guill.  Pod.  Uiir.  c,  «.— Pcyrnt.  Hist  desi  Al- 
big«oU.L  'a87.— Hardiuu,  ConcilVII.  303-8.— D'Achory  Bpicileg.  HI.  «06.— Pot- 
tliftst  No.  9771— EpiRtt,  Biccali  XIIT.  T.  I.  No.  577  CMon.  Germ-  Uiat.).— Mot*. 
Paria  ann.  1234,  p.  280.— V«is«tt«,  III.  39ft-4l)0,  406.~niBt.  Diplom.  Frid.  IL 
*  IV,pp.485.7W-W«. 
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might-  avert  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  Thus  far,  although 
perhaps  Bomewhat  lacldng  in  alacrity  of  persecution,  no  serious 
chai^ges  could  be  laid  against  him.  His  officials,  his  baUliB  and 
Tiguiers,  had  responded  to  all  appeals  of  the  inquisitors  and  had 
loit  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  in  seizing  heretics,  in  burning  them, 
ud  in  coniiscating  their  property.  Yet  when  he  came  to  Tou- 
louse and  begged  the  inquisitora  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  rigor 
<A  their  operations  he  was  not  listened  to.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
papal  l^ate,  Jean,  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  complaining  specially 
of  Pierre  Cella,  whom  he  considered  to  be  inspired  with  personal 
amity  to  himself,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  author  of 
the  troubles.  His  request  that  Cella's  operations  should  be  con- 
fined to  Qnerci  was  granted.  That  inquisitor  was  sent  to  Cahors, 
•here,  with  the  assistance  of  Pons  Delmont  and  Guillem  Pelisson 
lie  Tigoroosly  traversed  the  land  and  forced  multitudes  to  confess 
their  guilt.* 

This  expedient  was  of  no  avail.  Persecution  continued  as  ag- 
pcmve  as  ever,  and  popular  indignation  steadily  rose.  The  in- 
eritable  crisis  soon  came  which  should  determine  whether  the  In- 
fusition  should  sink  into  insignificance,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
M)  many  previous  efforts,  or  whether  it  should  triumph  over  all 
fl^^nsition  and  become  the  dominating  power  in  the  land. 

Guillon  Amaud  was  in  no  way  abashed  by  the  banishment  of 
Ui  o(dleagn&    Returning  from  a  brief  absence  at  Carcassonne,  of 
iliidi  more  anon,  he  summoned  for  trial  as  believers  twelve  of 
&e  leading  citizens  of  Toulouse,  one  of  them  a  consul.    They  re- 
%Kd  to  appear,  and  threatened  him  with  violence  unless  he  should 
UtL    On  his  persisting,  word  was  sent  him,  with  the  assent  of 
Oomt  Raymond,  that  he  most  either  leave  the  city  or  abandon 
ii  fonctions  as  inquisitor.    He  took  council  with  his  Dominican 
bkhren,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  he  should  proceed 
mhdly  in  his  duty.    The  consuls  then  ejected  him  by  force  from 
4e  dty ;  he  was  accompanied  to  the  bridge  over  the  Garonne  by 
ithe  friars,  and  as  he  departed  the  consuls  recorded  a  protest  to 
4e  effect  that  if  he  would  desist  from  the  inquisition  he  could  re- 
nt; otherwise,  in  the  name  of  the  count  and  in  their  own,  they 
■ioed  hi"i  to  leave  the  city.    He  went  to  Carcassonne,  whence 


*  Pelisso  CbroD.  pp.  25-8. 
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he  ordered  the  Prior  of  Saint-l^tienne  and  the  parish  pri< 
I>eat  the  citations  to  the  partins  alreiidy  sumraoned.    T 
was  bravely  obeyed  in  spite  of  ihrmts,  whun  the  cunsula  sent  for 
the  prior  and  priests,  and  after  keeping  them  in  the  town-hall  p&i^ 
of  a  night,  oxpellud  them  from  tlie  town,  and  publicly  pruclaimedr 
tlitit  any  one  daring  («  repuat  ths  citations  should  l)e  put  to  death. 
and  that  any  one  obeying  the  summons  of  an  inquisitor  shonld  Kim 
swer  for  it  in  btxly  and  goods,     Anotlior  proclamation  followed, 
in  which  the  narao  of  Count  Iliiymond  was  used,  prohibiting  th 
any  one  should  give  or  sell  anything  to  the  bishop,  the  Domini 
or  the  canons  of  Saint- £tienne.    This  forced  the  bishop  to  lea 
the  oity,  as  wc  are  told  that  no  one  dared  even  to  baJce  a  loaf  o' 
bread  for  him,  and  the  populatie,  moreover,  invaded  his  honse,  beat 
his  clerks,  and  stole  his  lionses.    The  Dominicans  fared  l^elter.  fofl 
they  hiid  friends  hardy  enough  to  supply  them  with  ner^esRariea, 
and  when  the  consuls  pnstcil  guards  ai-ound  their  house,  still  bread- 
and  cheese  and  other  food  was  tliromi  over  their  walls  in  spite  o^ 
the  arrest  of  some  of  thoso  engaged  in  it.    Their  principal  suffer- 
ing wua  from  lack  of  water,  which  ha<l  to  bo  brought  from  the 
Garonne,  and  as  this  source  of  supply  was  cut  off,  they  were  nnable 
to  boil  their  v^ttables.    For  three  weeks  they  thus  exultingl 
endureil  their  mnrtyTdom  in  a  holy  oanse.    Matters  heoame 
MtioQS  when  the  indomitable  CJuillom  Arnaud  sent  from 
eonne  a  letter  to  the  prior  sayinj^^  that  as  no  one  dared  to  cite  t 
contumacious  citiwns,  ho  was  fnrrr<I  to  order  two  of  the  friars  fc 
summon  them  to  appear  Ijeforc  him  personally  in  Carcassonne 
answer  for  their  faith,  and  that  two  others  must  accompany  th 
as  witnesses.    TolUng  the  convent  bell,  the  prior  tu^embled  t 
brethren, and  saiil  to  them  with  a  joyful  countenance:  "  Brethren, 
rejoice,  for  I  must  send  four  of  you  through  martyrdom  to  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High,    Such  are  the  commands  of  our  brothoi',1 
Onillem  the  inquisitor,  and  whoever  obeys  them  will  he  slain  on 
the  spot,  as  threatened  by  the  consuls.    Let  those  who  are  ready 
to  die  for  Christ  nsk  panlon."    With  a  common  impulse  the  whole 
body  cast  themselves  on  the  ground,  which  was  the  DnminicaaJ 
fonn  of  asking  panlon,  and  the  ]>rior  selected  four.  Raymond  de" 
Foix,  .loan  de  Saint-Michel.  (tuI  dc  Na\"arre,  and  Ouillem  Pelisson. 
These  intrepidly  jjerformed  their  duty,  even  penetrating  when 
necessary  into  the  bod-chambei-s  of  the  accused.    Only  in  one 
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hsoBC  irepe  tbey  ill-treated,  and  even  tlioro,  when  the  sons  of  tho 
pmaon  cited  drew  knives  upon  tbem,  tho  bystancters  intcrfonxl. 

There  was  evidently  nothing  to  be  done  Tvith  men  who  thna 

tMirted  niRTt,>Tdoni.    To  gratify  tliem  would  be  suicidal,  and  the 

OMWils  dt%i<l<Hl  to  expel  them.    On  beinj^  infonned  of  this  the 

por  <iiaLriljuled  among  trusty  friends  the  books  and  saci-ed  veti- 

■   cb  and  vestments  of  the  eunvent.    The  next  day  (Nov.  5  or  fi, 

Mla>5)  tho  friars,  after  mass,  sat  duwD  to  their  simple  meal,  during 

Hrlinii  tlie  consuls  camo  with  a  great  crowd  and  threatened  to 

PMreik  in  the  dour.    The  friars  marolied  in  procession  to  their 

tborcti,  where  they  took  their  seats,  and  when  the  consuls  entered 

ad  conuu&nded  tbem  to  depart  they  refused.    Then  each  was 

wied  and  violently  le«l  forth,  two  of  them  who  threw  thenitielvee 

I    on  tho  ground  near  tho  door  being  picked  up  by  the  hands  and 

■Icei  and  carried  out.    Thus  they  were  accompanied  tlirough  the 

^uown,  but  not  otherwise  maltreated,  and  they  turned  the  atTair 

^Bato  a  prooesaion.  nuin^hing  two  by  two  and  singing  Te  I>eum 

ifid  Salve  Begina.    At  first  they  went  to  a  farm  belonging  to  the 

I     olwrch  of  Saint' Iiltienne,  but  the  oonsuhi  [Mistod  guards  to  see  that 

'     BOlhing  was  furnished  to  them,  and  the  next  day  the  prior  dis- 

tiibutifd  them  among  the  convents  of  the  province.     That  the 

wholo  affair  cnhsted  for  them  the  sympathies  of  tho  faithful  was 

itiovni  by  two  pereons  of  consideration  joining  tbem  and  entering 

the  Order  wUUe  it  was  going  on.* 

It  is  significant  of  the  position  which  (Tuillem  Amnud's  steml- 
f&stneas  bad  already  won  for  his  otBcc  that  to  him  was  conceded  the 
vindication  of  this  soKee  of  outrages  on  the  immunity  of  the  Obui-ch. 
Btsbop  lla^-mond  bad  joined  bim  in  CarcasBonne  without  anatho- 
tnatizing  the  authors  of  his  exile,  but  now  the  anathema  prompt- 
ly wont  forth.  November  10, 1235,  uttered  by  the  inquisitor  with 
Ike  names  of  the  }lisho|)ti  of  Toulouse  and  Oarcassoutio  ap(>ended 
u  assenting  witncBses.  It  was  conHned  to  the  consuls,  but  Count 
Bavmond  was  not  allowed  to  escape  the  responsibility.    The  ex- 

koommunicution  was  sent  to  the  Franciscans  of  Toulouse  for  publi- 
ntion,  and  when  they  oboyod  they  too  were  expelled,  in  no  gen- 
*  FVltno  Cliron.  [»p.  30-40.— Bern.  Giiiilan.  IliaL  F^odAt.  Conr^nt.  PneclWt, 
OUrUae  Tbnaur.  VL  4«0-lj.— Epiatt.  Ssculi  Xni.  T.  L  Nu.  668  (Uud.  Oenn. 
BuL).-Ou[ll.  Fod.  Uur.  c.  43. 
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tie  fashion,  and  the  rel)ellioiis  city  was  virtually  left  without  ©oclo- 
siastics.  Further  escoimnuni  cat  ions  fulluweil,  now  including'  the 
cuuiit,  and  Prior  Pons  de  Suint-Gilles  hastened  t<}  Italy  to  pour 
the  story  of  his  woes  into  tho  sympathizing  ears  of  the  pope  and 
the  (wcreil  college.  Grej^orv  assailed  tho  count  as  the  chief  of- 
fender. A  minaUtrv  brief  of  April  2H,  l^Sfi,  mhlressetl  to  him.  is 
couched  in  the  severest  language.  lie  is  held  responsible  for  the 
audacious  acts  of  the  consuls  ;  he  is  significantly  reminded  of  the 
unperformed  vow  of  the  crusade  ;  not  only  has  he  failed  to  extir- 
pate heresy  according  to  his  pledges,  but  he  is  a  manifest  fautor 
and  protector  of  heretics ;  his  favorites  and  officers  are  suspect  of 
hei^esy  ;  he  protects  those  who  have  been  condemned ;  his  lands 
are  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  flying  from  persecution  elsewhere, 
so  tliat  heresy  is  tlaily  spreading  and  conversions  from  Catholiclain 
are  frequent,  while  zealous  churchmen  seeking  to  restrain  them 
are  slain  and  ahui;e<l  with  impunity.  All  this  he  is  peremptorily 
ordered  to  correct  and  to  sail  with  his  knights  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  "general  passage"  of  tho  following  March.  It  scarcely 
needed  the  reminder,  which  the  pope  did  not  symve  hiui.  of  the 
labors  wliich  the  Churcli  and  its  Crusaders  had  undergone  to  purge 
his  lands  of  heresy.  He  had  too  keen  a  recollection  of  the  abyss 
from  which  he  had  escaped  to  risk  another  plunge.  He  had  gone 
as  far  as  he  dared  in  tho  effort  to  protect  his  suhjoots,  and  it  were 
manifest  folly  to  draw  upon  his  head  and  theirs  another  inroad 
of  the  marauders  whom  the  po|)e  with  a  word  could  let  loose  u])on 
him  to  oani  siUvation  with  the  sword.* 

Tho  epistle  to  liaymond  was  accompanied  with  one  to  the  le- 
gate, instructing  hun  to  compel  the  count  to  make  amends  and  per-- 
form  the  crusade.  To  Frederic  II.  he  wrote  forbidding  him  to 
call  on  Hjutnond  for  feudal  ser\'ices,  as  the  count  was  under  ex- 
commuuicatiun  and  virtually  a  heretic,  to  which  the  emperor  re- 
plied, reasonably  enough,  that,  so  long  as  Raymond  enjoyeil  iwases- 
sion  of  fiefs  held  under  the  empire,  excommunication  should  not 


•  Martenu  Tlieeiiur.  I.  993.-Epi8tt.  SiOL-uli  XW.  T.  I.  No.  885  (Mon.  Genu. 
Hut.).— Teulet,  Lftjerici,  II.  314. 

The  subonlinatioo  of  the  bishop  to  tbe  inquisitors  ia  Airther  sbowa  lo  the 
excoiiiiuuiiicatioQ  of  tbc  vigiiler  (lad  oon«uls  of  Toiilnuflt,  July  24, 1237,  in  wliicli 
Bishop  RnymoDd  luid  other  prelotes  are  mentioned  u  osscwora  to  the  inqutaJLura 
(Ooui.  Xxi  U9). 
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ooofer  on  him  the  ailvontagc  of  release  from  thoir  burdens.  King 
Louts  was  aUo  ap])ealed  to  and  was  ni-ged  to  hasten  the  marria^ 
between  his  hrtithor  Alfonso  und  Kaymond's  daughter  Jeanne. 
With  the  spectre  of  all  Europe  In  arms  looming''  up  before  him 
Raymond  coiJd  do  nothing  but  yield.  "When,  therefore,  the  le^te 
tummoned  him  to  meet  the  inquisitors  at  (7arcassunne  he  meekly 
went  there  and  conferred  with  them  and  the  bislioiw.  The  con- 
fcreoce  ended  with  his  promise  tc  return  the  bishop  and  friars  and 
dvrgj'  tu  Toulouse,  and  this  imnniso  he  kept.  The  friars  were 
duly  reinstal^d  Sc]>tt>mU;r  4,  after  ten  months  of  exile.  That 
Guillem  Arnaud  returned  with  them  is  a  matter  of  ooun»e.* 

Pierre  Cella  was  still  restricted  to  his  diooeso  of  Qiierci,  and  as 
Guillem  roqnired  a  collcagnc,  a  concession  vrm  made  to  popular 
feeling  by  the  legate  in  ap[x>inting  a  Franciscan,  it  being  imagined 
chat  the  ooraparatiro  mihlncss  of  that  ()nlcr  mi^t  serve  to  modify 
the  hatred  felt  towards  the  Ilominicana.  The  post  was  conferred 
on  the  provincial  minister,  Jean  de  Notoyra,  but  his  other  duties 
were  too  engrossing,  and  he  substitute<t  Frure  fltienne  du  Saiiit-Tfai- 
bery,  who  ha<l  the  reputation  of  being  a  modest  and  courteous 
num.  If  ho|H!s  were  entertained  tliat  thus  the  severity  of  the  In- 
qoJsitian  would  be  tem|)ered,  they  were  disapjuinteil.  The  two 
men  worked  cordially  together,  with  a  singlo  purpose  and  perfect 
ananimity.t 

Guillem  Arnaud's  activity  was  untiring.  During  his  exile  in 
Carcassonne  he  occupied  himself  with  the  trial  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Xiort,  whom  ho  sentonce^l  in  February  or  March,  1238.J  In  the 
early  mouths  of  12^17  wo  hear  of  him  in  Querci,  co-operating  with 
Pierre  Cella  in  harrying  the  heretics  of  Montauban.  During  his 
ali&cnco  there  occarred  a  crowning  meroy  in  Toulouse,  which  threw 
the  heretics  into  a  spasm  of  terror  and  contrilmteit  greallv  to  their 
destruction.  Kaymond  Gros,  who  had  been  a  perfect-eil  horolic 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  one  of  the  most  loved  and  trusted 
leaders  of  the  sect,  was  suddtinly  oonvertwl.  Tradition  relates 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  Iwforo  he  ha<i  been  soizo"!  and  cou- 

•  PMlhut  No.  10152.— EpiftU.  Sfuciil.  XIII.  T.  1.  Xo.  TOO  (Mon.  Oerm.  Hlrt.). 
-Hiat.  Diplom.  Frid.  IL  T.  IV.  P.  u.  p.  9ia.— VnieMtle,  111.  408.— Pelisso  Cbron. 
ppW-l. 

f  Peliseo  Chron.  p.  H-2. 
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signed  to  the  stake,  when  the  prophetic  8])irit  of  St.  Domioio^  fore- 
ceeing  that  he  would  return  to  the  Chui-ch  and  perform  shining 
serrice  in  the  causu  of  God,  rusuuod  him  from  the  flames.  On 
April  ti,  without  heralding,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Domioi*  ■ 
can  ooDvcnt,  humbly  beggod  to  be  received  into  the  Church,  and 
promised  to  do  whatever  should  be  required  of  iiiin.  With  the 
eagerness  of  an  impttssioneil  convert  he  proceeded  to  reveal  all 
that  lifelong  intercourse  with  the  Cathari  had  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  fio  full  were  his  recollections  tljat  several  days  were 
required  to  wrilo  down  all  the  names  and  facta  that  orowded  to 
his  lips.  The  lists  were  long  and  embraced  prominent  nobles  and 
citizens,  oonlirminjf  suspicion  in  many  cases,  and  reveaUng  heresy 
in  other  quarters  where  it  was  wholly  uiilooktHl  for. 

GuiUem  Amaud  hurried  hack  from  Montauban  to  take  full  ad* 
vantage  of  thiu  act  of  Providence.  The  hereLict;  were  stunned. 
None  of  them  dared  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  accusations  made  by 
Raymond  Groa.  Many  fled,  some  of  whose  names  reappeai-  in  the 
massacre  of  Avignonet  and  the  final  catastrophe  of  Uoutsugur.  M 
Many  recanted  and  fiirni.ihed  further  revelations.  Long  list^  were 
made  out  of  those  who  had  been  herelicatetl  on  their  death-beds, 
and  multitudes  of  corpses  were  exhumed  and  bunietl,  with  the  r&- 
sultant  harveRt  of  conflscntions.  It  is  ditlicait  l4>  exoggorato  the 
severity  of  the  blow  thus  receivetl  by  lieresy.  Toulouse  was  its 
headquarters.  Here  were  the  nobles  and  knights,  the  oonsula  and 
rich  bnrghcrg  who  had  thus  far  defied  scrutiny  and  bad  protected 
their  loss  fortunate  comrades.  Now  scattered  and  [wrsecuteil, 
forced  to  recant,  or  bnrned,  the  power  of  the  secret  orgaoixation 
was  broken  irrevocably.  We  can  well  appredate  the  pious  exulta- 
tion of  the  chronicler  or  he  winds  up  his  account  of  the  conster- 
nation and  destruction  thim  visited  u(ion  the  heretical  community 
■^>*  Their  names  are  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  hut  their  bod- 
ies here  were  burned  and  their  souls  are  tortured  in  hell !''  A 
aingle  sentence  of  Fisbruary  19,  1288,  in  which  more  than  twenty 
peDitents  were  consigne*!  en  ma«t<e  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
sbons  the  extiiut  of  the  harvest  and  the  haste  of  the  harvest«rs.* 


■  INsliMo  Clirnn.  pp.  41t-Al.— Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  149. —Tt  ts  prubalilc  that  among 
jmito  Tictitna  pcristii>il  Vitfums  dc  Ducudil,  b  C«tii«riui  IjUbi}^).  Alberiu  (1«  Tmis 
Foatiiinps  places  hia  barntiiK  in IViulutiM  in  1233  (Cliron.aQn.  1233J,  but  there  ia 
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Tbe  Inquisition  thus  bad  overoome  the  popular  horror  which 
ib  prooeedingB  had  excited ;  it  hud  bmved  the  shock  and  Lri- 
HBphed  over  the  oppoettion  of  the  secular  aathorities,  and  had 
lIlDted  itself  firmly  in  the  soU.  After  the  han-est  bail  lircn  guth- 
ttrtl  in  Tmilouae  it  wua  evident  to  the  indefatigable  activity  of  the 
nqaintors  that  They  coald  be^  [K-rfonn  their  function!)  by  riding 
onnit  Bod  holding  aatdzes  in  nil  tlie  towns  subjt^ct  to  thinr  juris- 
(fiotiozt,  and  this  waa  repreeented  as  a  concoatiion  to  avert  the  uom< 
pUnts  of  those  who  doomed  it  a  hardship  to  be  aummonod  to  dia- 
lani  places.  Their  incessant  hibors  begun  to  tell,  liureties  were 
haling  the  lands  of  Raymond  ut  last  and  seeking  a  refuge  else- 
vbere.  Poasibly  some  of  tliem  found  it  in  the  flomaina  which  had 
Mien  to  the  urown.  for  in  this  year  we  find  (Jregory  scolduig  tho 
mysl  oHIcials  for  chetr  slackness  of  zeul  in  executing  sentenoea 
MffixjksA.  powerful  heretics.  Elsewhere,  however,  there  waa  no  reat 
for  them.  In  Provence  this  year  Pons  de  TEsparre  made  himself 
OMUpionous  for  the  energy  and  efTectiveness  with  which  he  oon- 
loaiidecl  tbo  enemies  of  the  faith ;  while  MontpoUicr,  alarmed  at 
iKe  influx  of  heretics  and  their  auccess  in  propagating  their  errors, 
■ppealod  to  Gregory  to  favor  them  with  somo  assistance  that 
ihould  effectively  resist  tho  rising  tide,  and  Gregory  at  once  or^ 
derod  his  legate  Jean  de  Vienne  to  go  thither  and  take  the  neoeik 
mrr  measures.* 

The  progress  of  the  Inquisition,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
tie  aninterriipte)!.  Count  Raymond,  apparently  reckless  of  the  nu- 
ma^ouB  excommunications  under  whicli  he  lay,  so  far  from  sailing 
for  Palestine  in  March,  had  seized  Maraeilles,  which  waa  in  rebel- 
lion against  its  suzerain,  the  Count  of  Provence.  This  aroused 
anew  the  indignation  of  Gr^;ory,  not  only  because  of  its  inter- 
foKBce  with  the  war  aj^iinsl  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  the  Holy 
laiid,  but  because  of  the  immunity  whlcli  heretics  would  enjoy 


nUuiK  of  bis  Ixitng  «M11  cHve  and  acttre  in  l&Sfi  m  123A  (Dont,  XXU.  S8S). 
Bi  vu  ordidDed  b  "  Alius  major"  in  MuDts^gnr  about  1329,  by  the  Cftth&nui 
tUinp,  OuilUbert  (]«  Ckstna  (Duiit,  .VXIl  TiQ).  and  U'u  name  as  thut  of  a  t«- 
meil  tcscbcr  cootitiDM  for  many  years  to  orcnr  In  the  confcuions  of  peiiiteiiU. 
•GoiU,  Pod.  Liinr.  c.  i3.— Arch,  de  I'Evedi*  d«  Hf-aera  (Doat.  XXXL  M).— 
In.  GoMoD.  Litwtl.  de  Magiat  Ord.  t*nedic.  (Mart«ae  Atupl.  ColL  VI.  432).— 
bfiuld.  ann.  tS^,No.S8. 
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his  Ijand^  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  He  broaght  with  him 
£ro[D  CaLalonia  truups  uf  prosL-riiHtd  knights  an<l  ^'^nllenien.  and 
was  greetc-il  enthusi!i3tie<aUy  by  tlio  vjiasals  and  subjects  of  his 
hoUM,  Count  Raytnund,  his  cousin,  held  aloof ;  but  his  ambigu- 
oos  conduct  Hliowcil  plainly  tluLt  ho  vena  prf^|iiirt«d  to  act  on  cither 
side  as  auccoss  or  defciat  might  render  advisable.  At  first  the  m- 
iug  seemed  to  prosper.  Treucavd  laid  sieg^e  to  his  anoe^striU  town 
of  Carcussonno,  ajid  the  spirit  of  biB  followers  waa  shown  whm. 
on  the  surrender  of  the  suburb,  they  slaujrhtcred  in  cold  blood 
thirty  eccleijiastics  who  had  received  soleian  assurance  of  free 
egress  to  Narlxinne.* 

It  nxpiired  but  a  stnall  force  of  royal  trixjps  under  Jean  de 
BeauiuuDt  to  cruali  the  iiiEurrection  u£  quickly  as  it  had  arisen, 
and  to  inllict  a  vongeuncu  uhich  virtutUly  annihilaled  the  petite 
noblMM  of  tlio  region  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  lesson  which  it  taught 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  The  ci\-il  ordei',  as  now  eetabliahed  in 
the  south  of  Franco,  evidently  rested  in  thu  ivligious  order,  and 
the  maintenance  of  tliia  required  hands  moro  vigorous  and  watch- 
ful than  those  of  the  self-seeking  prelates.  A  great  assembly  of 
the  Catliari  held  in  1^41.  on  the  bank  of  the  Lameta,  under  the 
presidency  of  Aynieri  de  CoUet,  heretic  Uishop  of  AJbi,  showed 
bow  bold  tiiey  bad  become,  and  how  confidently  they  looked  to 
the  futuro.  ('hurch  uud  htate  both  could  sec  now.  if  not  before, 
that  the  Inquisition  was  a  neoessiiry  factor  in  securing  to  both  the 
advantages  gained  in  tho  cnisadri^.f 

Gregory'  IX..  tlio  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  died  August  22, 
1241.  It  is  prolmbio  that,  lir-forr  his  d«ith,  he  had  put  nn  end  to 
the  suspension  of  tho  Inquisition  and  slipped  the  hounds  from  the 
leash,  for  his  immediate  successor,  C'ele&tiu  IV.,  enjoyed  a  pontifi- 
cate of  hut  nineteen  days  —  from  September  20  to  C*ctober  8  — 
and  then  followed  an  interregnum  until  tho  election  of  Innocent 
IV.,  June  33. 13i3,  so  that  for  neurly  two  years  the  papal  throne 

*  Guitl.  PoO.  Lutr.  c  48.— Guill.  Nangiar.  Gcst.  S.  UidoT.  ann.  1239.— Tua> 
•Mto,  in.  440.— Bern.  Guidou.  Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  JX.  (JEuratori  S.  R.  I.  01.  fi?4j. 
— Teulei,  Layettes,  H.  457.  It  «p»a  not  until  1247  that  TreiicaTcI  reli-iwecl  tlie 
eoTiMiIa  of  nczicn  tnm  tht'ir  allcgf&nce  to  him.  —  Miwcftro,  Lilm  de  Hemoriu, 
uin.  tM7. 

t  A.  Holiiiier  ( Vaiwette.  £d.  Prirat,  Vlt.  448-61 ),  —  Dnu&U,  I^  Albigeou, 
Plria,18T9;  PiecM  juiSiiC  No,  4. 
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RW  pmclicolly  vacant.  RaymoniJ'B  policy,  for  the  moment,  had 
ittoed  towards  gratifying  the  pa]*acy,  for  he  desired  from  Gregory 
Bot  oa]y  Ihe  remuval  of  his  four  excommanicatioiis  and  forbear- 
mm  in  the  matter  of  the  crusade,  but  also  a  dispensation  to  enahle 
Sim  to  carrj*  out  a  contract  of  marriage  into  which  ho  entered 
rtth  Sanclu*.  daughter  aud  heiress  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  not 
fatmocin^  ttiat  l^aocn  Hlancho  wonld  juggle  him  in  this,  nnd,  by 
KODfing'  thu  brilliant  match  for  hor  son  (^'harles,  found  the  Uouae 
iif  Aojou-Provence.  and  win  for  the  royal  family  another  larg« 
portion  of  the  South.  i'"ull  of  these  projects,  which  promised  so 
«eU  for  the  rehabilitation  of  hia  power,  he  signed,  April  18, 1^1, 
with  Jayme  I.  of  Aragon,  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  the  defence  of 
Ihe  Uoly  iSeo  and  the  CathoUo  faitli,  and  against  the  heretics. 
Uoder  nuch  inflncncra  he  wnA  not  likely  to  oppose  the  renewal  of 
active  persecution.  Bcsidm.  he  had  been  compromised  in  Trenca* 
TCk'»  insurrection ;  he  had  been  summoned  to  answer  for  his  onn- 
dact  before  King  Louis,  when,  on  March  14,  he  had  Iwrn  forced 
to  take  an  oath  to  banish  from  his  lands  the  faidit*  and  enemies 
of  the  kini^.  and  to  capture  without  delay  the  castJo  of  Montso- 
gnr,  the  last  refuge  of  heresy.* 

The  case  of  the  Seigneurs  de  Niort,  powei-ful  noliles  of  Fenouil- 
lides,  who  had  taken  part  in  Troitcavel's  insurrection,  is  intore«tr 
ing  from  the  li^ht  which  it  throws  upon  the  eonnertion  Iwtwoen 
the  rehgion  and  the  pohtics  of  the  time,  the  diHiculties  which  the 
Inqnisition  experience<l  in  dealing  with  stubborn  heresy  and  patri- 
otaon,  and  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  heretic  cauHt;  by  the  abor- 
liro  revolt.  The  throe lirothers — Guillein  (Jiiiraud,  llemard  OtJio, 
and  Uuiraad  Bernard — with  their  mother,  Ksclarmonde,  had  long 
been  a  quarry  which  both  the  inquisitors  and  the  royal  seneschal 
of  Carcassonne  had  been  eager  to  capture.  Guillem  had  carnal 
Ube  reputation  of  a  valiant  bnight  in  the  wars  of  the  crusad^t.  and 
the  bfOthcFB  had  managed  to  hold  their  castles  and  their  power 
through  all  the  ricissitudes  of  the  time.  In  the  gontvra!  inquisition 
laade  by  Canlinal  Romano  in  1221*  they  were  dcscriboci  as  among 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  heretics,  and  the  (/ouncit  of  Toulouse,  at 
tha  same  time,  dL-oounced  two  of  thcin  as  enemies  of  the  faith, 
sad  deolarod  them  cxoommnnicate  if  they  did  not  submit  wiUun 


•  D'Ac^Mrr  Qpki\ff;.  m.  «S1.— V»li»ett«,  m.  424;  Pi.  400. 


fifteen  days.  In  1333  we  hear  of  their  having,  not  long  before, 
laid  waste  with  lire  and  sword  the  territories  of  Pierre  Aioiel, 
Arcbbisliop  of  Xarbonne,  and  they  had  assaile<1  and  woundeil  him 
while  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  See,  an  exploit  which  led  GTegory 
IX.  to  ordor  the  archlHshop,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of 
Toulonse,  to  proceed  against  thcni  energetically,  while  at  the  samo 
time  he  invoked  the  secular  arm  by  a  pressing  command  to  Count 
Raymond.  It  waa  pi-obably  under  this  authority  that  iiishop 
Rjijnnond  du  Kaugit  and  the  J*rovost  of  Toulouse  held  an  inquest 
on  them,  in  whicli  waa  taken  the  testimony  of  Pierre  Amiel  and 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  other  witnesses.  The  evidence  was  con- 
flicting. The  archbishop  swore  at  great  length  as  to  the  misdeeds 
of  his  enemies.  They  were  aJI  heretics.  At  one  time  they  kept 
in  their  Castle  of  Doume  no  less  than  thirty  perfected  heretics, 
and  they  had  procured  the  assa-ssination  of  Andri^'  C'haulet,  Senes- 
chal of  CarcnRwrnne,  because  he  Jiad  endeavored  to  obtain  evidence 
against  them.  Other  witnesses  were  equally  emphatic,  Bernard 
Otho  on  one  occasion  had  sileuced  a  pritsl  in  his  own  church,  and 
had  replac4?d  him  in  the  pulpit  with  a  Imix'tie,  who  had  preached 
to  the  congregation.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  were  not  wanting 
witnesses  who  boldly  defended  them.  The  preceptor  of  the  Ilos-  I 
pital  at  Puyscgiir  swore  to  tho  orthodoxy  of  Bernard  Otho,  and 
declared  that  what  he  had  done  for  the  faith  and  for  pcaco  had 
caused  tho  death  of  a  thousand  heretics.  A  priest  swore  to  having 
seen  liim  assist  in  capturing  heretics,  anil  an  archdeooon  declared 
tliat  be  would  not  have  remained  in  the  land  but  for  the  army 
which  Bernard  raisecl  after  the  death  of  the  late  king,  adding 
that  he  believed  the  prosecution  arose  rather  from  hate  than  from 
charity.  Nothing  cjime  of  this  attempt,  and  in  1234  we  meet 
with  Bernard  Otho  as  a  witness  to  a  transaction  between  the  royal 
Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  and  the  Monastery  of  Alet ;  but  when 
the  Inquisition  was  cstahlislind  it  was  promptly  brought  to  bear 
on  the  nobles  who  |iersisted  in  maintaining  their  feudal  indepeD' 
dence  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  immediate  suzerain  was  now 
the  king.  In  1235  Guillem  Amaud.  the  inquisitor,  while  in  Car- 
^Bonne,  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Carcassonne  as  assistant,  cited 
hree  brothers  and  their  motlier  to  answer  Ix-fore  him.  Ber-  ^ 
"Hho  and  Guillem  obeyed  tho  snmmons,  but  would  confess  ■ 
1^.     Then  the  seneschal  seized  them ;  under  compulsion  ^ 
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GmUem  mado  confeesiou  ample  to  warrant  tho  inquintor  in  sen- 
taadng  him  to  por^wtual  piiJion  (March  a,  l'23fi).  whilo  Bomard, 
lining  obduruto,  was  condcnmwl  ns  a  contumacious  lieretio 
fFebtnar)'  13,  12.St!),  and  the  sonesclial  miwle  preparations  ti>  bum 
f^bim.      Guirand  and  his  muthcr,  Ksclarmnml*?,  were  further  con- 
demaed,  March  2,  fur  contumacious  absence.     Guiraud,  however, 
who  hail  wisely  kept  at  large,  began  to  fortify  his  castles  and 
nuke  vrarlike  demonstrations  so  formidable  titat  the  Frenchmen 
•Cftttorcd  through  the  land  took:  alarm.      Tho  Marr-chal  do  la 
Foi,  Levb  of  Mirepoix,  stooil  firm,  but  the  rest  so  worketl  upon 
the  Beneaohal  that  the  brothers  were  release*!,  and  the  inquisi- 
tors bad  only  the  barren  satisfaction  of  condemning  the  whole 
bAxily  on  paper — a  disappointment  alleviated,  it  is  true,  by  gath- 
ering fur  the  stake  a  rich  harvest  of  less  formidable  heretics, 
both  clerks  and  laymen.    Hc|ually  vain  was  nn  effort  made  two 
years  later  by  the  inquisitors  to  compel  Count  Ra\nnoiid  to  carry 
oat  their  sentence  by  confiscating  the  lands  of  the  contumacious 
nobles,  but  the  failure  of  Trcncavel's  revolt  forced  ilicm  to  sue  for 
ponce.     Bernard  Otho  was  a^in  brought  before  tho  Inquisition, 
•nd  GiiiUem  do  Niort  made  submission  for  himself  and  brothers, 
rarrendering  their  castles  to  the  king  on  condition  that  he  would 
prooorv  their  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  and  that  of  their 
iQother,  nephews,  and  allies,  and,  failing  to  accomplish  this  by  the 
nait  Pentecost,  that  he  would  restore  their  castles  and  grant  them 
«  month  of  truce  to  put  themselves  in  defence.    King  Louis  rati- 
Bad  the  treaty  in  January,  1341.  but  refused,  when  the  time  came, 
lo  restore  the  castles,  only  agreeing  to  pay  over  the  revenues  on 
ooBiidcratioa  that  the  brothers  should  reside  outside  of  Fenoail- 

IlhAea.  Gudlom  died  in  1^156,  when  l^ouis  kept  both  castles  and 
rerenues,  under  pretext  that  the  treaty  had  been  a  |>er8onal  one 
irith  Guillera.  The  new  order  of  things  by  tliis  time  had  become 
•0  finnly  established  that  no  further  resistance  was  to  be  dreaded. 
The  extinction  of  this  powerful  family  is  a  t}']>ical  example  of  tlie 
nuuiaor  in  which  the  imlciKndcncc  of  tho  local  scignuurie  was 
gimdoallr  broken  down  by  means  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  au- 
thority  of  crown  and  Church  was  extended  over  tho  land.* 


* 


*  <MUam  de  Todels  T.  8980,  0188.  — Trfaor  det  Chdrtea  du  Roi  2  C»rcas- 
nwK  (Ou«t,  XXn.  S4-49).-Vuss«tto,  Ed.  Prir&t,  VIII.  dT5.— Tbultt,  Uyett«s, 
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Under  the  reactinn  consequent  upon  Tmnnavel's  failure,  and 
embalilentHl  bv  the  niin  of  the  local  protectore  of  the  people,  tho 
inquisitoiu  returned  to  their  work  with  sharpened  xeiil  and  re-j 
doubled  energy.     Chanoe  has  pn«erved  for  us  a  rncord  of 
tences  prommncwl  by  Tieri-e  CeUa,  during  a  circuit  of  iv  few' 
months  in  Qucrci,  fmm  Advent.  1^1,  to  Asctmsion,  1242,  whic^i 
affoi-ds  us  n  gingolarly  instructive  insight  into  one  phase  of  inqnis- 
itorial  operatiouB.    We  have  seen  that,  when  an  imjuisitor  visited! 
a  town,  he  proclaimed  a  "time of  grace,"  during  which  those  who] 
voluntarily  came  forwaitl  and  confessed  wore  sparod  the  haraher] 
punishments  of  prison,  confiscation,  or  the  stalce,  and  that  the  In-l 
quisitiou  found  this  ox]KHUent  exceedingly  fruitful,  not  only  in  the 
number  of  penitents  which  it  brought  in,  bnt  in  the  testimony 
which  was  gathered  concerning  the  more  contuinaciouft.    The  rec- 
ord in  question  consists  of  oases  of  this  kind,  and  its  crowded  cal- 
endar justifies  the  esteem  in  which  tho  method  was  held.* 

SummarizHi,  the  recortl  shows — 

TnQoardan 219  senWncce  prODonnced  in  Adrenl,  1341. 

In  Monttucq....    64        "  "  "1^1,1342. 

In  ^^veterre....     5. 

In  Beleayre....^.     7. 

In  HonUuban...  254  wntCBoeB  pronoaoced  ia  week  before  Asccn^on  (Hay 

*e.  is42>. 

InHoiarac 90         «  " 


InMontpemt....    SS 

In  UoaUut 33 

In  Cutolniiu  ....    11 

Total 784 


"  week  of  Ascension  (May  SS-June 

B.  1242). 
"  Leat,  1242. 


H.  3S2.  No.  2341.-Vftii9ette,  m.  888,  422-8 :  Pr.  3S5,  807-01*.— RipoH  VU  ».— 
PotthMt  No.  SOW.— Pelisso  Cbron.  ]ip.  28-».— OoII.  DosI,  XXI.  I«9~ie4.  left; 
XXIV.  81. 

*  Tl)«  ilocumeut  ia  in  the  Collection  Doat,  XXI.  185  sqq. — Altlioiigh  it  docs 
not  Npccity  thftt  the  coses  arc  nf  volunUry  penitents  within  the  time  of  grace, 
Utere  is  DO  risk  lu  sHuuiiiig  this.  The  peniuicea  art:  all  of  tho  kind  proTide<3  for 
Hch  pcnilvnt^;  aixl  in  <)i'«  cc^^e  Cfot.  S20)  it  is  mentiuiied  Ihnt  the  pulj  had  ti»l 
coatt  in  within  thetime.'wblcli  would  infi^r  that  the  rc^tt  hnd  Unne  h>.  Besides. 
the  exliufudinary  sp«-ed  with  which  tin-  Im^lnpfS  wns  transacted  is  wholl)-  in- 
compatible with  proAecutioDK  of  accuwKl  persons  ttririug  to  maintain  their  jo- 
^jwoence. 
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Of  those  penitenlR  four  hundrod  and  liventy-seven  were  ordprtxj 
10  make  Iho  distant  pilgrimago  to  Compostella,  in  the  northwest- 
ern comer  of  8pain — some  four  hundred  or  live  hundred  miles  of 
moontainoos  roads.  One  hundred  and  eight  wore  sent  to  Canter- 
bury, this  pil^iinagf*.  in  all  hut  three  or  four  cases,  being  sirpor- 
imposcd  on  that  to  ('omi><>8teUa.  Only  two  penit«nt«  wore  re- 
qoired  to  vifiit  Homo,  but  Berenty-mne  were  uniered  to  serve  in  the 
onmdes  for  terms  rari'ln^  from  one  to  eight  years. 

The  firet  thing  that  impresses  one  in  considering  UjIb  record 
is  the  extraordinary  speed  with  ivhicli  the  work  was  done.  The 
whole  was  despatched  in  si:t  months,  and  thero  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Ia1»r  was  continuous  —  in  fact,  it  could  not  have  been  so.  for 
the  inquifiitor  hail  to  move  from  placo  to  place,  to  grant  the  neces- 
tarr  dehiyft,  and  mu!;t  have  been  frequently  intormptod  to  gather 
la  the  results  of  testimony  which  implicated  recusants.  With 
what  rookloRB  lack  of  consideration  the  ])onunocii  were  imposed  is 
ihown  by  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  penitents  of  Gonrdon, 
whose  confessions  were  taken  down  and  whose  sentenoes  wore 
pronounced  within  the  four  weeks  of  Advent;  and  even  this  is 
outstripped  by  the  two  hnndretl  and  fifty-two  of  Montauban.  de- 
spatched in  the  week  before  Ascension,  at  the  rate  of  forty-two 
for  each  working-day.  In  several  caBce  two  culprits  are  included 
in  the  Bame  sentence- 
Even  more  significant  than  this,  however,  ore  the  enormooe 
numbers — two  hundred  and  nineteen  for  a  small  town  like  Gour- 
don  and  eightj'-fonr  for  Montcocq.  The  nnmbor  of  these  who 
were  really  heretics,  both  C'atharan  and  Waldensian.  is  largo, 
and  shows  how  thoroughly  the  population  wiia  interpenetrated 
with  heresy.  Even  more,  however,  were  f^ooA  ratholics  whose 
cnses  prove  how  amicably  the  various  settH  associated  together, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  must  orthodox  tu  avoid  the  as* 
Fociation  with  heretics  which  rendered  him  liable  to  punishment. 
This  friendly  intercourse  is  [leculiarly  notable  in  the  case  of  a  priest 
who  confessed  to  having  gone  to  some  heretics  in  a  vineyard, 
where  he  read  in  their  books  and  at«  pears  with  them.  He  was 
rodely  reminded  of  his  indiscretion  by  being  suspended  from  his 
fttnctions,  sent  to  Compostella  and  thence  to  Itoiuo,  «'ith  ItstLera 
[pom  the  inquisitors  which  doubtless  wore  not  for  his  benefit^  for 
apparently  tJiey  felt  unable  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
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an  offenoo  so  enormons.  Even  tlie  smiilleet  <!orelictioDB  of  this  sort 
wore  rigorously  pcnanceil.  A  citizen  of  Sauveterrc  had  seen  three 
heretics  entering  the  homo  of  a  sick  man,  and  heard  that  they  had 
horeticatral  him,  hut  know  nothing  of  his  own  knowlwlgo^  yet  ho 
was  suhjecteil  to  the  disgrace  of  a  penitential  pilgrimage  to  Puy. 
Another,  of  Belcayre,  had  carried  a  message  between  two  heretics, 
and  was  Bent  io  Puy,  Bl.  (iilltis,  and  (^mpostella.  A  physician  of 
Montauban  had  bonnd  up  the  ann  of  a  heretic  and  was  subjected 
to  the  same  three  pilgrimages,  and  the  same  penance  was  inflicted 
on  a  woman  who  had  simply  eaten  at  a  table  with  heretics.  The 
same  was  prescribed  in  several  cases  of  boatmon  who  had  igno- 
rantly  transported  heretics,  without  recogniKing  them  until  the 
voyage  was  under  way  or  finished.  A  woman  who  had  oaten  and 
drunk  with  another  woman  who  she  heard  was  a  heretic  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  pilgrimages  of  I*uy  and  St.  Gilles,  aad  the  same  pen- 
ance was  ordertni  for  a  man  who  ha<l  once  seen  heretics,  and  for  a 
woman  who  had  considted  a  Waldensian  about  her  sick  son.  The 
liValdenses  had  f^reat  reputation  aa  skilfid  leeches,  and  two  men 
who  had  called  them  in  for  their  wives  and  children  wore  pen- 
anced with  the  pilgrimages  of  Puy,  St.  Gilles,  and  Compostella, 
A  man  who  had  seen  heretics  two  or  three  times,  and  had  already 
purchased  reconciliation  by  a  gift  to  a  monastery,  was  sent  on  a 
long  series  of  pilgrimages,  embracing  both  Compostella  and  Can- 
terbury, besidos  wearing  the  yellow  cross  for  a  year.  Anotlier 
was  sent  to  Compostella  bwause  he  hiwl  onco  been  thrown  Into 
company  with  heretics  in  a  Ixmt,  although  he  had  left  them  on 
hearing  their  heresies;  and  yet  another  because,  when  a  boy,  he 
hfid  spent  part  of  a  day  and  night  with  heretics.  One  who  had 
seen  heretics  \vhen  ho  was  twelve  yefl.ra  old  was  sent  to  Puy ; 
while  a  woman  who  had  seen  them  in  her  father's  house  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Puy  and  St,  Gilles.  A  man  who  had  seen  two 
heretics  leaving  n  place  which  he  hud  rentetl  wiis  sent  to  Comjws- 
tella,  and  another  who  had  allowed  his  Waldensian  mother  to  dsit 
him  and  hail  given  her  an  ell  of  cloth  was  forced  to  expiate  it  with 
pilgi-imnges  to  Puy,  St.  Gilles,  and  ComjwsteUa.*  The  list  niJght 
be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely,  but  these  cases  wiU  suffice  to 


•  CoU.  Doftt.  XXI.  210,  815,  816.  S27,  S89.  880.  83R.  96S,  888,  385,  393,  399, 
300,  »01,  80ft,  807,  »0B,  SIO. 
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these  penitents  fonr  hundred  and  twentv -seven  wen?  ordrrod 
to  aiake  the  distanl  pUgrimage  t^i  Compcwitelta,  in  tbe  nortliwrxt- 
«r&  corner  of  8i«in— some  four  hundn*d  or  tive  liundrw!  miles  of 
moanLainnns  roads.  One  hundred  and  eight  were  sent  to  Canter- 
horr,  tiiis  pilgrimage,  in  all  but  three  or  four  riwra.  being  super- 
impoeed  on  that  to  ComjiosteUa.  Onlv'  two  penitentjt  were  re- 
qniPHl  to  visit  Rome,  bnt  seventy^ne  were  ordered  to  aerve  in  the 
cnuadee  for  terms  rarvlng  from  one  to  eigbt  yeare. 

The  first  thing  tliat  impresses  one  in  considering  this  record 
is  the  extraordinary  ftpccd  with  which  the  work  was  done.  The 
whole  was  despatched  in  six  months,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  labor  was  continuous — in  fact,  it  cnuld  not  have  been  so,  for 
the  inquisitor  had  to  move  from  i)laee  to  place,  to  grant  the  ueoes- 
■ary  delays,  and  must  have  been  frequently  interrupted  to  gather 
in  the  resnlts  of  testimony  which  implicated  recusauits.  AVith 
what  reckless  lack  of  consideration  the  penances  were  imposed  is 
abown  by  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  penitents  of  Gourdon, 
wboae  confessions  were  tuken  <lown  and  whose  sentences  wore 
pronounced  within  the  four  weeks  of  Advent ;  and  even  this  is 
oaLstripped  by  the  two  hundred  and  Gfty-twu  of  Moutauban.  de- 
spatchetl  in  the  week  before  AacenBion,  at  the  rate  of  forty-two 
for  each  working-day.  In  several  cases  two  culprits  are  included 
in  the  same  sentence. 

Even  more  significant  than  this,  howevBr.  are  the  enormouB 
Bumbera — two  hundretl  and  nineteen  for  n  small  town  like  Gotir- 
dou  and  eighty-four  for  ilontcooq.  The  number  of  these  who 
WBTB  really  heretics,  both  Oilluiran  and  Waldensian,  is  lai^^e, 
awl  shows  how  thoroughly  the  population  was  interpenetrated 
with  horeey.  Even  more,  however,  were  good  Catholics  whose 
mwm  prove  how  amicably  the  various  sects  assooiatod  together, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  most  orthodox  to  avoid  the  as- 
sociation with  heretics  which  rendured  him  liable  to  pnnislunent. 
This  friendly  intercourse  is  peculiarly  notable  in  the  case  uf  a  priest 
who  oonf(«sod  to  having  gone  to  some  heretics  in  a  vineyard, 
where  he  read  in  their  books  and  ate  pears  with  them.  Ho  was 
iwleJy  reminded  of  his  indiscretion  l»y  being  anapcnded  from  hia 
hmctions,  sent  to  Compostolla  luitl  thence  to  |{«me,  with  letters 
frotathe  inqolaitors  which  donbtlcia  were  not  for  his  benefit,  for 
apparently  they  felt  unable  to  decide  what  ought  to  bo  done  for 
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That  a  whole  vicinajfe,  when  it  had  timoly  nnticxs,  should  bind  it- 
self in  a  league  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  inquisitora,  as  at  Cas 
tclnaudary,  must  have  been  a  Croquent  experieoco;  that,  sooner 
or  later,  dettjiair  Bhoutil  briiig  about  a  eatastrophe  like  that  of 
Avignonet  was  inevitable, 

Montaegw?  for  years  had  been  the  Mount  Tabor  of  the  Cathari 
— the  place  of  refoge  in  which,  as  its  name  implies,  they  could  feel 
secure  when  safuty  could  be  ho|>oil  for  uowliere  else.  It  Wl  beett 
destroyed,  but  early  in  the  century  Ra,\inond  de  P^reille  had  re- 
built it,  and  for  forty  years  he  held  it  aa  an  asylum  for  heretics, 
whoiu  he  defended  to  the  utmttst  of  his  ability.  In  12iJ2  the  Catbor 
ran  bishops  Teuto  of  Agen  and  Guillabert  de  Castros  of  Toulouse, 
with  a  number  of  ministers,  foreseeing,  in  the  daily  increasing 
pressure  of  persecution,  the  necessity  of  some  stronghold  which 
should  servu  aa  an  asylum,  aiTuDged  with  iiaymoud  that  be  ahould 
re>ceive  and  shelter  all  fugitives  of  the  sect  and  guard  tlie  oommoD 
treasure  to  be  deposited  there.  Ilia  ca«tlc,  situated  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  marsliiils  of  SIin*poix,  had  never  ojwnod  its  gates  to 
the  Frenchmen.  Its  almost  inaccessible  peak  hud  been  sedulously 
strengthened  with  all  that  military  experience  could  suggest  or 
earnobt  devotion  could  cst^cuto.  Ever  since  the  persecutions  of 
the  Inquisition  coromenceil  we  hear  of  those  who  fled  to  Monts6 
gur  when  they  found  the  inquisitor's  hand  descencUng  upon  tbem. 
Dis|x)ssessed  knights, /uuf its  of  all  kinds,  brought  their  swords  to 
its  defence ;  ("atharan  bishops  and  ministers  sought  it  when  hard 
pressed,  or  made  it  a  resting-place  in  their  arduous  and  dangerous  ■ 
mission-work.  Raymond  de  IVi-eille  himself  sought  it«  shelter 
when,  compromised  by  the  revelations  of  Itjiymond  Gros,  he  lied 
from  Toulouse,  in  la37,  with  his  wife  Corba;  the  devotion  of  his 
race  to  heresy  being  further  jiroved  by  the  fute  of  bis  daughter 
Esclarmonde,  who  perislieil  for  her  faith  at  the  stake,  and  by  the 
Catharan  episcopate  of  his  brother  Arnaud  Koger.  Such  a  strong- 
hold in  the  hands  of  desjterate  men,  6red  with  the  fiercest  fanati-  M 
uisni,  was  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  now  order  in  the  Slate; 
to  the  Church  it  was  an  nccurswl  spot  whence  heresy  might  at 
any  moment  burst  forth  U>  overspread  the  hind  again,  Ita  d«-  ■ 
Btruction  hiul  long  been  the  desire  of  all  good  Catholics,  and  Ray- 
[mond's  pledge  to  King  Louis,  March  14, 1241,  to  capture  it  had 
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hetb  one  of  the  conditions  on  vrhicli  liis  suupiciotis  relations  with. 
"   iicsirel  liiiil  liecn  romlone*!.     In  fact,  hn  inatle  some  slmw  of  be- 
n.'  ii  during  the  same  year,  hut  kiiccos.s  would  liave  Ix^en  most 
_    1^  t»  t)i«  plans  vrliiob  he  vrsa  nursing,  and  bift  efforts  can 
.  n«  liavo  I>oen  more  than  a  mvnr  for  military  preininitions  dos- 
i.r.L-d  to  a  fjir  different  object.    The  Fn-nch  anny,  after  the  8U|>. 
preaRioQ  of  the  rising,  also  laid  siege  to  ^tont«^gur,  but  were  un- 
able to  effect  its  RKluetion.* 

On  Ascension  night.  1242.  while  Pierre  Cells  was  tranqnilly 
winding-  U[i  his  work  iit  Montjiubun,  the  world  was  stnrtlcil  with 
the  news  that  a  holooauiit  of  tlio  terrible  inquisitors  had  been  made 
at  AvigDfjnpt,  a  little  to\m  about  twelve  lengueH  from  Toulouse. 
Tbe  stem  C«uillem  Amaud  and  the  courteous  £tiennc  de  Saint- 
Thibcry  were  making,  like  their  (.'olleague  Tierre  C'ella,  p.  circuit 
Uurough  the  distriut  subjected  L^j  Uieir  mercy,  tkime  of  their  Hen- 
Ksoes  which  have  been  presen'ixl  show  that  in  November,  1241, 
they  were  laboring  at  Lavuur  and  at  ^int-?aiil  de  Caujoux.  and 
in  tbe  apring  of  1242  they  came  to  AvignoneLf  Raymond  d'Al- 
£ut»  wu  tt«  btkiUi  for  the  counts  who  was  his  undo  through  hia 
mother,  GuiHemetta,  a  natural  daughter  of  Kaymoud  VI.  ^len 
hoard  that  the  inquisitors  and  their  fuisistants  were  coming  he 
loet  no  time  in  ))n*parlng  for  tlieir  destruction.  A  swift  messen- 
ger vu  despatched  to  the  heretics  of  Moutsegur,  and  in  answer  to 
\m  smnmons  Pierre  Koger  of  Mire|>oix,  with  a  numtier  of  knights 
and  tbeir  retainers,  atarted  at  once.  They  halted  in  the  forest  of 
GftiM,  near  Avignonet,  where  food  was  brought  them,  and  they 
We  joined  hy  about  thirty  anned  men  of  the  vieinaj^who  wait- 
ed vitb  them  till  after  nightfall.  Ilnd  this  plot  failed,  d'AJfaro 
hftdarnuiged  another  for  an  ambuscade  on  tbe  roiul  to  Castelnau- 
darVf  and  tbe  foot  that  so  extensive  a  conspiracy  cuuld  lie  organ- 
Bed  un  the  xpot,  without  finding  a  traitor  to  betray  it,  shows  how 
was  the  hate  that  ha<l  lieen  earned  by  the  cruel  work  of 
Inquisition.  A'ot  less  signilicant  is  the  fact  that  on  their  re- 
turn to  Muniat^-gur  the  jiiapdtTfrs  were  hoapiuibly  entertaintH)  at 
the  ObiUeou  de  Saint-Fclijc  by  a  priest  who  was  uognizant  of  their 
btoudy  deed. 

The  viutims  came  unsuspectingly  to  the  trap.    There  were 

*  PtlinnChron.  pp.  4»-^.  — Coll.  Uottl,  XXI!  210-17.  334,338,      Sclimidt, 
CUIuna  I.  31S,  324.  t  Coll.  Dont,  XXL  153, 155,  ]G& 
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eleven  in  all.  The  two  inquisiton*,  witb  two  Dominican  friars, 
and  one  Franciscan.  tLe  Benedictine  Prior  of  Arignonet,  Raymond 
de  Cootinin,  ArthdeHcon  of  I,<Nmt,  a  former  tn)ubiLdi)ur,  of  whoso 
verses  only  a  single  ohsceno  song  remains,  a  clerk  of  the  archdear 
con,  Ji  notary,  and  two  apjMiritors  —  in  all  a  court  fully  furnished 
for  the  despatch  uf  l)Uiiiness.  They  were  hos]>itably  received  and 
housfxl  in  the  eastlo  of  the  count,  where  on  the  morrow  thoy  were 
to  open  their  dread  tribunal  for  the  trembling  inhabitants.  When 
darlcness  came  a  seioctetl  liaml  of  twelve,  iirmecl  with  axes,  left 
the  forest  and  stole  cautiously  to  a  ])oBtern  of  the  castle,  where 
they  were  met  by  Golairan,  a  comrade  of  d'Alfaro,  who  assured 
himself  tliat  all  was  right,  and  returned  to  see  what  the  inquisit^jrs 
wore  doing.  Coming  bacli,  lie  rejwrteti  that  they  were  drinking; 
but  a  fWicond  visit,  after  an  interval,  brought  the  welcome  news  that 
they  were  going  to  bed.  As  though  a])prehensive  of  danger,  they 
hml  remained  together  in  the  great  hatl,  and  had  harriemlwl  the 
door.  The  gate  was  opened,  the  men  of  Montsegur  were  admit- 
ted and  were  joine<l  by  d'Alfaro,  nmi«i  with  a  maco,  and  twenty- 
five  men  of  Avignonet.  and  the  fact  that  an  es<]uire  in  the  service 
of  the  inquisitors  wa«  with  him  indicates  that  there  was  treachery 
at  work.  The  ImU-door  was  quickly  broken  down,  tlio  wild  hand 
of  assassins  rushed  in,  and.  after  despatching  their  victims,  there 
was  a  fierce  chorus  of  gratifie<l  vengeimce,  each  man,  boasting  of 
his  share  in  the  bloody  deed — d'Alfaro  especially,  who  shouted 
"  Va  i«?,  ejtta  ftf^."  and  claimed  that  his  mace  hatl  done  its  ftill  duty 
in  the  murderon.s  work.  Its  crushing  of  Gulllem  Amand's  skull 
had  deprived  Pierre  Roger  de  Mtrepoix,  the  second  in  command 
at  Monts6gUT,  of  the  drinking-cup  which  he  had  demanded  as  his 
rewaixl  for  the  assistance  famished.  The  plunder  of  the  \'ictims 
was  eagerly  shared  between  the  assitssins^  their  horses,  biwks, 
garments  —  even  to  their  scapulars.  When  the  news  reached 
Rome,  the  College  of  Cardinals  made  haste  to  express  their  belief 
that  the  victims  had  heeomc  blessed  martyre  of  Josua  Christ,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Innocent  IV.,  after  his  instiLllation  in  June, 
1343,  was  to  repeat  this  declaration ;  but  they  never  were  canon- 
ir.ed,  in  spite  of  frequent  requests  to  the  Holy  See,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous miracles  which  attested  their  sanctity  in  the  popular  cult, 
until,  in  1866,  Pius  IX.  gave  them  tanly  recognition.* 

"  VuBMHe,  m.  431;  Pr.  iZ^ii.  — Dcwt,  XXIV  laO.^QuilL  Pod.  Laur.  o. 
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like  the  murder  of  the  legate  Pierre  de  Castelnan,  in  120S,  the 
massacre  of  Avi^mnot  wiiii  n  fntal  error.  Ittt  nnlation  of  the  tra- 
ditional sanctity  of  the  ccclosinstic  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  even 
among  those  who  had  small  sympathy  with  the  cruelty  of  the  Tn- 
quieittnn,  while  the  tlelibcratenesw  of  its  planning  and  its  unspar- 
ing ferocity  gave  color  to  the  helicf  that  heitsy  waa  only  to  be ', 
extirpated  by  force.  Sympathy,  indeed,  for  a  time  might  well 
change  sides,  for  the  massacre  was  practically  unavenged.  Fr^ 
Ferrer,  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  made  due  inquest  into  the 
affair,  and  after  the  capture  of  Mont^'gur,  in  1244,  some  of  the 
participants  confessed  all  the  details,  but  the  real  culprits  escaped. 
Count  RajTnond,  it  is  true,  when  he  luid  leisure  from  proasing 
business,  banged  a  few  of  the  underbngs,  but  we  find  Raymond 
d*AIhut>,  in  1247,  promoted  to  be  Viguior  of  Toulouse,  and  rnpro- 
aenting  hia  master  in  tlio  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  burial 
of  the  old  count,  and,  llnally,  he  was  one  of  the  nine  witneesee  to 
Raymond's  lust  will.  Another  riuglcwlcr,  Guillem  du  MasSaintes- 
Piiellos,  is  recorded  as  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Count  Al- 
fonse.  in  124!*,  after  the  death  of  Haymond.  GuiUem's  participar 
tion  in  the  nmrders  has  special  interest,  as  showing  the  antagonism 
created  by  the  violence  of  the  Inquisition,  for  in  1238,  as  Bailli  of 
I^vaur,  he  had  dutlfidly  seized  a  number  of  bei'eties  and  carried 
them  to  Toulouse,  where  they  were  promptly  burned.* 

The  massacre  of  Avignonot  came  at  a  time  prculiariy  unfortu- 
nate for  Count  Raymond,  who  was  nursing  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  plans,  then  ripo  for  execution,  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  his  house  and  the  indeiiendence  of  his  land,  lie  could  not  es- 
cape the  responsibihty  for  the  catastrophe  which  public  opinion. 

40.— Fevnt,  Lcs  AJbigcuia  ct  riDqaitition,  II.  304.— Dlez,  Lebcn  und  Wcrko  dor 
Troubsdoura,  p.  491.— Ripol]  I.  117.  —  Analccla  Fmnciscana,  Quaracichi,  1887, 
U.65. 

Tbe  Catholic  trnditinn  xt  Avi^Diiet  wa»  Ihnt  notnt  of  tho  imiitintora'  folloir- 
era  CBCapfd  to  tbe  chorcb,  wbrre  th^^y  were  niii.'«n«rr<t  with  n  niimbiT  of  Cuthollc 
inbabtUinlii  who  bad  sought  refuge  thvr(>.  In  coowqucncc  of  Itiis  pollution  tbe 
oburcb  remained  unused  for  foHy  yoani,  anfl  the  iinnivcr^iirT  of  ita  n-coninliation, 
on  the  flmt  Tuesday  in  June,  wna  still,  in  the  last  century,  celebmted  with  Uln- 
tniuationH  and  rejoicing  as  a  local  feast  (Ilrtuiond  ap.  Kijrall  I.  c). 

•  Vaiascttc,  ni.  4S6.— Ouill.  Pod.  Ijiur.  o.  ^.I.— MoUnler  ap.  PcUbbo  Chrtm.  p 
IS-^Huliaiur,  L'Enwveli^semeBt  de  Itoimond  VI.  p.  31.— VfttsectU-,  td.  Prirot, 
VUL  1958. 
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everrwherc  attached  to  him.  Although  he  had  recently,  on  March 
14,  solemnly  sworn  to  [tersecute  heresy  with  his  whole  strength 
irhen,  apparently  eiek  unto  deatli,  lie  had  sought  abeolution  at  the 
handfi  of  the  episcopal  ofHrial  of  Agen,  yet  he  was  known  to  be  ■ 
hostile  to  tlie  DoniialciLns  us  Inquisitors,  and  had  bitterly  opposed 
the  restoration  of  their  functiuns.  On  May  1.  just  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  event,  he  had  made  a  solomn  declaration  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  prelates  and  nobles  to  the  effect  that  he  had  appealed 
to  Itomo  against  tho  comniitBion  of  Doniinioan  inquisitors  by  the 
provincial  in  his  territories,  and  tiiat  he  intended  lo  prosecute  that 
appeal,  lie  protested  that  lit;  earnestly  desired  the  eradication  of  ■ 
hon»iy.  and  urj^l  tho  hisluips  to  esercise  energftically  their  ordi- 
nary* power  to  that  end,  promising  his  full  support  to  them  and 
the  execution  of  the  hiw  both  a.s  to  ooulisuation  ani^l  the  death- 
penalty.  He  woiUd  even  accept  the  friars  :ib  inquisitors  provided 
thoy  acted  independently  of  their  Orders,  and  not  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  provincials.  One  of  tus  baillis  even  threatened,  in 
the  churoli  of  Moissac,  seizure  of  person  and  pro^torty  for  all  who 
should  submit  to  tho  [M^nalties  ini]>fBe(l  by  thn  inquisitors,  as  they 
were  not  anthorized  by  the  count  to  administer  justice.  Such  being 
his  position,  it  wasiDovitablo  tliat  be  should  \k  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  munlcrs,  and  that  tht?  cause  which  he  represented  should 
suffer  greatly  in  the  revulsion  of  public  fe*>ling  which  it  occasioned.* 
Raymond  had  been  busy  in  ejecting  a  widesjiread  alliance 
whieh  should  wring  from  the  House  of  Capet  ita  conquests  of  the  M 
last  quELTter  of  a  oentun,*.  lie  had  been  joined  by  tho  Kings  of 
Knglund,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  and  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  and 
everything  bid  fair  for  his  reconquest  of  his  old  domains.  Tho 
I  jnassjicre  of  Avignonet  was  a  most  untoward  precursor  of  the  re- 
Volt  which  bui-bt  forth  immediately  aflerwards.  It  shook  the 
fidelity  of  some  of  his  vassals,  who  withdrew  their  8upi>ort;  and, 
to  counteract  its  impression,  he  felt  obliged  to  convert  his  sham 
■i€^  of  Montscgur  into  an  active  one,  thus  employing  troops 
which  he  could  ill  spjiro.  Yet  the  rising,  for  a  while,  promismi 
BQooess,  and  l^ymtmd  even  reassuuied  his  old  title  of  Duke  of 


*  Teolet,  LajpHch,  IT.  4M.  — MaJ-  Chmti.  Lcmaviccna.  son.  1S42  (Bouquet, 
XXI.  763).— Vauwtto.  lU.  Pr.  ilO.—ODilL  Pod.  Uor,  c.  49.— Scbmidt,  Catha- 
nss,  t.  »S0.— Bern.  Guidoo.  ViL  C«elc*dn,  PP.  IV.  tMurabori  S  R  I.  UL  68»>. 
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TRIUMPH   OPTUE    INQUISITION. 


Xvboniw.     King  Louis,  boB'ever.  was  equal  to  tbe  occasion,  and 

aUon-etl  the  oiiies  nn  time  to  concentrate  their  furoes.    Ills  victo- 

Ms  over  tlie  Kngiish  and  Gascons  at  Tailleboarg  and  Saint<s,  July 

id  and  iiS,  deprivetl  liaymnnd  of  all  ho[>e  of  assistance  from  that 

quartar.     Pestilence  foreetl  the  witbdi-awal  of  tbo  main  army  of 

Looiii,  but  A  f(trce  under  the  veteran  Indw^rl  do  R<'nujca  operated 

actively  u^^nut  Raymom).  who,  witbout  help  from  his  allies  and 

deaerteil  by  many  of  }m  vassals,  was  obliged  to  lay  donm  his  arma, 

Dectnnber  23.    \rhen  suing  for  peace  he  jiledge<l  bimsplf  to  extir- 

M  P*t4  Iwresy  and  to  punish  the  assoBsins  of  Avignonot  with  an  effu- 

Ksinsieai  which  sbowfl  the  imp«>rtaoce  iittaehed  Ui  tbcet?  oonditiona. 

■  The  sagacity  and  moderation  of  King  lx>nia  granted  him  easy 

HlMM^but  one  of  the  sti]>ulations  of  ^Htlement  was  that  every 

IH^^Hnbaliitunt  over  the  a^e  of  fifteen  should  take  un  oath  to 

uskt  the  Church  against  heresy,  and  the  king  against  Raymond, 

m  caae  of  another  revolt.    Thus  tlie  purity  of  the  faith  and  the 

fUfiremacy  of  the  foreign  domination  wore  once  again  rocognizod 

as  in^parubly  allied.* 

B       The  triumph  of  both  bad  been  secured.    This  ended  the  last 

■cnioiB  effort  of  the  South  to  recover  its  independence,    lionco- 

^H|tt)<  under  the  treaty  of  I'aris,  it  was  to  pass  invvocably  into 

tb«  bands  of  the  stronger,  and  the  Inquisition  was  to  have  unro- 

stneted  uppciiiunity  to  enforce  conformity  in  religion.     It  was  in 

vain  tliiit  ICayraond  again,  at  the  Council  of  B^^/iors,  April  20, 

1343,  summoniKl  the  bisbo]i8  of  his  dominions — those  of  Toulouse, 

IAgen.  C-aliors,  Albi,  and  KiKlez — urging  them  ijersonall}'  or 
ihrotigb  proper  deputioa,  whether  Cistercians,  Domlnieana,  or 
FninciHcutut,  to  make  diligent  inquisition  after  heresy,  and  pledged 
tlw  anistanoe  of  tlie  sociilar  arm  for  its  extirpation.  It  was  otgually 
in  vain  that,  immrdiiitcly  on  tbo  aticcaaion  of  Innocent  IV.,  in 

»Jaika,  a  deputation  of  I>ominican8,  frightened  by  the  warning  of 
Avignonet,  earnestly  alleged  many  ntaaons  why  the  dangerous 
harden  sliould  be  lifted  from  their  shoulders.    The  pope  perem|»- 
_  torily  refused,  and  oj-dered  them  to  continue  their  holy  labors, 
I  even  at  the  risk  of  martyrdom. f 

F       •Vaiawue.m.  484-7,  489.- Teulct,  Layettes,  II.  470»  481-8,  484,  4«7.  488, 
tMk  4*3, 4W,  rtc. 
•t  VniwRe.  ni  Pr.  4S3.  -  Ripol'  >■  ><8.    In&oceDl*a  bull  U  dal«d  July  10, 
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Despite  this  single  e^chibition  of  hesitation  and  Tveakness,  the 
Order  was  not  lacking  in  men  whose  eager  fanaticism  rcndored 
them  fully  [>n_'paretl  to  accept  tlie  perilous  [)ost.  The  peril,  in- 
deed, was  apparent  rathor  than  roal  —  it  had  passed  away  in  the 
revulsion  which  follower!  the  useU^ss  bloodshed  of  Avignonet  and 
the  failure  of  Raymond's  rebellion.  There  was  a  rising  tide  in 
favor  of  orthodoxy.  A  confraternity  organiwd  in  C»ctober,  1243, 
by  Durand,  Bishop  of  Albi,  is  probably  only  the  expi-ession  of 
what  was  going  on  in  many  places.  Organized  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Cecilia,  the  members  of  the  o.*isociation  plwlged 
themselves  not  only  to  mutual  protection,  but  to  aid  the  bisttop 
to  execute  justioo  on  heretics,  Viuidois  and  their  fnutrtrs,  and  to 
defend  inquisitors  as  they  would  their  own  bodies.  Any  member 
suspected  of  heresy  was  to  be  incontinently  ejected,  and  a  reward 
of  a  silver  mark  was  offered  for  every  heretic  captured  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  aawciation.  The  new  ])ojw  h(ul,  moreover,  spoken  in 
no  uncertain  tone.  His  refusal  to  relieve  the  T)ominicans  was  ac- 
companied with  a  peremptory  command  to  all  the  prelates  of  the 
region  to  extend  favor,  iifflistiince.  and  protection  to  the  inrjuisitors 
in  tlieir  toils  and  tribidations.  Any  slackness  in  this  was  freely 
threatened  with  the  [mpal  vengeance,  while  favor  was  significant^ 
promised  as  the  reward  of  zeal.  The  Itominicjins  were  urgwl  to 
fresh  exertion  to  ovewome  the  threatened  recrudescence  of  hei-esy. 
A  new  legate,  Zoen,  Bishoivelect  of  Avignon,  was  also  desimtched 
to  Languedoc,  with  instructions  to  act  vigorously.  Bis  predeces- 
sor had  been  complained  of  by  the  inquisitors  for  having,  in  spite 
of  their  remonstrances,  released  many  of  their  prisoners  and  remtU 
ted  ]>euance8  indiscriminately.  All  sueli  acts  of  misplaned  mercy 
were  pronounced  void,  and  Zoen  was  ordered  to  reimpose  all  such 
penalties  without  apjieal.* 

8till  more  menacing-  to  the  heretic  cause  was  the  reconciliation 


;lit  but  effected  bt't^ 
ber.  1243,  the  cnr  * 
yrwlericll.  in  A 

d&,wIiUii>B  brtT 

[•rtit  til  Ctliatiti  IV 

election  nf  B  Kucci^-". 
*  Arnlilvt 


mond  and  the  p«|)acy.    In  Septem- 

'  ■  V  '    r    |t,,  hnd  an  interview  with 
i  n  Rome.    For  ten  years 

■  .lion  liad  (nidifijlljr  bwin 
<iu(  iivta  ptvpuMl  in  lulrunce,  awaidng  Ui« 

IT).— ArelitvMdct'lnq.  AeC».nt*- 
Iktijvi.nugirtritt  iVInnotvnt  IV.  Na  SI,  102. 
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RAYMOND   WON    OVER, 
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k  hati  been  under  excommunication,  and  had  carried  on  an  on- 
■nuijng  struggle.     He  ouuld  no  longer  cherisb  illusions,  and  waa 
dnaUlcss  remly  to  give  whatever  aKsurances  might  l»e  required 
oi  liim.    On  the  other  hand,  the  new  pojM  was  free  fi'om  the  pre- 
itions  which  the  long  Htrifo  had  engendonxl  in  (Jregory  IX. 
seems  to  have  been  little  difflndty  in  reaching  an  andor- 
fltanding,  to  which  the  good  offices  of  Louis  IX.  powerfully  con- 
tributed.    December  2,  Kuymond  was  released  from  his  various 
eioommanicalions ;  January  1, 1 344,  the  absolution  was  announced 
Ui  King  Louis  and  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  ordered 
to  publish  it  in  all  the  churches,  and  Januar}'  T  tlie  Legate  Zoen 
was  instructed  to  treat  him  with  fatherly  ufTeotion  and  not  permit 
him  to  be  molested.    In  all  this  absolution  had  only  been  given 
W  eatHtelatny  or  provisionally,  for  a  s]iecial  eKcommuiuoation  had 
be«  decreed  against  him  as  a  fautor  of  heretics,  n  f ter  the  massacre 
dl  Angnonet,  by  the  inquisitors  Ferrer  and  GuiUem  Raymond. 
Against  this  he  had  made  a  s]iecial  apix'al  to  the  Uoly  8ce  in 
April,  1S43,  and  a  special  bull  of  May  16, 1944.  was  rcqnirc<I  for 
its  aUttgation.    No  conditions  seem  to  have  been  imposed  respect- 
ing the  long-defemal  crusade,  and  thenooforth  Itaymnnd  lived  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Holy  See.     Indeed,  he  was  the  recipient 
of  many  favors.    A  btiU  of  March  18, 1244,  granted  him  the  priv- 
ilege that  for  live  yeara  he  sluuild  not  be  forced  by  apostolic  let- 
^tento  answer  in  judgment  outside  of  his  own  dominions;  another 
Bof  April  97, 1345,  took  him,  Ids  family,  and  lands  under  the  special 
H^vvtection  of  St,  Peter  and  the  papacy ;  and  yet  anotlier  of  May 
^\t,\'i\b^  prondod  tliAt  no  dclogalo  of  the  Apostolic  See  should 
have  power  to  utter  excommunication  or  any  other  sentence  against 
without  a  special  nuin<late.     Resides  this,  one  of  April  21» 
'    I  ime  liriiitjitions  on  the  power  of  inquisitors,  Hmtta- 
■  y  seem  never  to  have  observe*!.     Ra\Tnond  was 
y  wpn  over.    He  had  e\'idcntly  resolved  to  accommodate  Iiim- 
'he  Deo«dtie«  of  the  time,  and  the  heretic  had  nothing  fur^ 
:  .  tiope  or  the  inquisitor  to  fear  from  him.    The  preparation 
iir  larreeMnl  nnd  syslemalic  vigor  of  oporati<ms  is  seen  in  the 
^•>nH,9o  often  referred  to  ahove,  of  the  Council  of 
li  at  this  period.* 


I 


!,  «3j  Pr.  411,  488-4. —  Pottljatl  No.  10943,  n!87,  11818, 
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Yet  BO  lon^  as  lieresj'  rot^njned  the  slronghokl  of  Monts^'^r  as 
a  refuge  and  rallying -point  its  secret  and  powerful  organization 
cuulU  nut  he  broken.    The  capture  of  that  den  of  outlaws  was  a 
necicesity  of  the  first  or<ler,  and  tw  soon  as  tho  confusion  of  tjie  re 
hellion  of  1242  had  subsided  it  was  undertaken  as  a  crusade,  not 
by  Kayraond,  but  by  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  the  Bishop  of 
Albi,  the  Senesflml  of  ("arcassonne,  and  some  nobles,  either  led  by 
zeal  or  by  the  hope  of  salvation.    The  heretics,  on  their  side,  irere 
not  idle.     Some  baillis  of  Count  Itaymond  sent  them  Ttertrand  de 
la  liaculairia.  a  skilful  maker  of  iiiilitury  engines,  to  aid  them  in 
the  defence,  who  mndo  no  scruple  in  alfinning  that  he  came  with 
the  assent  of  the  count,  and  from  every  side  money.  ]>rovisions, 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war  were  poure<i  into  the  stronghold.     In 
the  spring  of  I24:i  the  siege  began,  prosecuted  with  indefatigable 
ardor  by  the  besiegers,  and  resisted  ivitli  desperate  resolution  by 
the  bnaieginl.     As  in  the  old  combats  at  Toulouse,  the  women  as- 
sisted their  ivarriors.  and  the  venerable  Catbaran  bisliop,  liertrond 
Martin,  auimated  their  devoted  courage  with  promises  of  eternal 
bliss.     It  is  significant  of  the  public  temper  thiit  sympathizers  in 
tho  besiegei-s'  camp  permitted  tolerably  free  communication  be- 
tween the  besieged  and  their  friends,  and  gave  them  warning  of 
the  plans  uf  attack.    Even  the  trBusure  which  hml  been  stored  up 
in  Montsygur  was  conveyed  away  safely  through  the  investing 
lincti,  about  Christmas,  1243.  to  Pons  ArnaAid  de  Ch&teauverdun 
in  the  Savartes.    Secret  relations  were  maintained  with  Count 
Kaymond,  and  the  Iiesioged  wore  buoyed  up  witli  promises  that  if 
they  would  hold  out  uutil  Eiister,  1^44,  he  would  march  to  their 
relief  with  forces  supplied  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  IL    it  was 
all  in  vain.    The  siege  dragged  on  its  weary  length  for  nearly  n 
year,  till,  on  the  night  of  March  1,  1244,  guided  by  some  shep- 
hcnls  who  betrayed  theii*  fellow -countr>'nien.  by  almost  inaceeBsi- 
ble  pattiB  among  the  cliffs,  the  crusaders  sur|)rispd  and  carried  one 
of  tlio  outworks.    The  casUe  was  no  longer  tenable.     A  brief  par- 
ley ensucil,  and  tho  garrison  agreed  to  surrender  at  da^vn,  rloliver^ 
ing  up  to  the  archbishop  all  the  perfected  heretics  among  them, 


11890. 11638.  —  Teulct,  L.iy«Uu.,  IT.  5^3,  524.  828.  RU.—  D'Ach«ry,in.  031.- 
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oooditioa  that  the  lives  of  the  rest  should  bo  spared.  Although 
a  few  were  let  down  from  tho  walls  with  ropes  and  thus  escaped^ 
tb4  capitulation  was  carriod  out,  and  the  urchbishop's  ulirift  was 
tbort.  At  t'le  f<x>t  of  tho  mountaia-peak  an  enclosure  of  stake-S 
was  foruioil,  pihid  high  with  wood,  and  Bet  on  fire.  The  Perfect 
were  aakcd  to  renounce  their  fiuih,  and  on  their  refusal  were  cast 
into  llie  dautts.  Thus  perished  two  hundred  and  five  men  and 
women.    The  conquerors  might  weJl  write  exultingly  to  the  pope, 

I**  We  have  oruslied  tho  head  of  the  dm^n  !"  • 
Although  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  captives  were  guaranteed, 
Ihej-  were  utiU^  to  the  utuiost.  For  mouths  the  inquisitors  Fer- 
rer Mid  r.  Durant  devoted  thcmciclvca  to  the  examinations  to  se* 
cue  evidence  against  heretics  far  and  near,  dead  and  alive.  From 
Iha  agod  Ttaymond  de  Pcn-ille  to  a  child  ten  years  of  age,  they 
wcte  forced,  under  repeated  interrogatories,  to  recall  everv  case  of 
adoration  and  heretication  that  they  could  reraembor,  and  page 
after  page  was  covered  with  intenoinable  Uais  of  names  of  those 
present  at  sermons  and  mn-aotamfTita  through  a  ^leriod  extending 
back  to  thirty  or  forty  years  before,  and  ombmeing  the  whole 
land  w  far  as  Catalonia.    Even  those  who  had  brought  victual  to 

kMontB^gur  and  sold  it  worn  carefully  looliod  after  and  set  down. 
It  am  readily  be  conceived  what  an  actx^ssion  was  made  to  the 
1«rrihle  records  of  the  Inquisition,  and  how  valuable  was  the  in- 
,      «|rtit  obtained  into  the  rumifications  of  heresy  throughout  the  land 
daring  more  than  a  generation— what  digging  up  of  bones  would 
H  EoUow  with  oonfldcatjon  of  estates,  and  with  what  unerring  ccr- 
H  Uuly  the  inquisitors  would  be  able  to  seize  their  victims  and  con- 
W  fouwl  th*'ir  denials.     We  can  only  guess  at  the  means  by  which 
this  information  was  extracted  from  the  prisoners.    Torture  had 
I      not  yel  been  introduced;  life  hat!  been  promised,  nnd  per]>etual 
uapraouuent  was  inevitable  for  such  pronounced  heretics;  and 
when  we  see  Raymond  de  Percille  htmsolf.  who  had  endured  un- 
flinch  mgly  the  vicissitudes  of  the  orusiules,  and  hail  bravely  held 
out  Ui  the  last^  ransacking  his  memory  to  fietray  all  whom  he  hiul 
ever  Men  adure  a  miuitiler,  we  can  imagine  the  horrors  of  the  two 
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months'  prelihiinaiy  captnity  wliich  had  bo  broken  his  spirit  as  to 
bring  him  to  this  depth  of  dejrraJatlon.  Even  a  perfected  heretic, 
Arnaiiii  de  liretos,  captured  wliile  Hying  to  Lonibardy.  was  in- 
duced to  reveal  the  names  of  all  who  bad  given  him  shelter  and 
attended  his  uiini&tratiuus  during  hits  niitttiionary  wanderings.* 

Heneoforth  the  Cathari  could  Ijope  only  in  God.    All  chance' 
of  resistance  was  over.    One  by  one  their  supports  had  brokeHf 
ajid  there  was  only  left  the  passive  resistance  of  martyrdom.    The ' 
Inquisition  could  track  and  seize  its  victims  nt  Inisuro,  and  king 
and  count  could  follow  with  decrees  of  confiscation  which  wore 
gradually  to  transfer  the  lands  of  the  South  to  orthodox  and  loyal 
subjcclH.    The  strongest  testimony  that  can  be  given  to  the  living  M 
earnesincss  of  the  Cathamn  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  prolonga^  " 
tion  of  this  struggle  yet  through  three  hopeless  generations.    It  is 
no  wonder,  however,  if  the  ininiodiate  effect  of  these  crowding 
events  was  to  fill  the  heretics  with  despair.     In  the  poem  of  Isam 
de  Villemur,  written  alxmt  this  period,  the  heretic,  Sicard  de  Fi- 
gueras  is  represented  as  saying  that  their  Ixist  and  most  trusted 
friends  arc  turning  against  tliem  and  Iwtraying  them.    How  many 
believers  at  this  juncture  abandoned  their  religion,  even  at  the 
cost  of  lifelong  imprisonment,  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  es- 
timating, but  the  numlwr  must  have  been  enormous,  to  judge  from 
tlie  request,  ali'eady  alluded  to,  of  the  Conncil  of  Narbonne  about 
this  time  to  the  inquisitors  to  [H)stpotie  their  sentences  in  view 
of  the  impossibility  of  building  prisons  sufficient  to  oontain  the  I 
crowds  who  hurried  in  to  accuse  themselves  and  seek  reconcilia- 
tion, after  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  grace,  which  Iimocent  IV.,  ^ 
in  December,  1243,  had  ordered  to  bo  designated  afresh. f  fl 

Yet,  in  a  popidation  so  thoroughly  leavened  with  heresy,  these 
thousands  of  voluntary  penitents  still  bft  an  ample  field  of  activ- 
ity for  the  7*al  of  the  in()ui8itora.  Each  one  who  wtnfessed  was 
bound  to  give  the  names  of  all  whom  he  had  seen  engaged  in  he- 
retical acts,  and  of  all  who  had  l^een  hereticated  on  the  death-bed. 
Innumcniblo  clews  were  thus  obtained  to  bring  to  trijd  those  who 
failed  to  accuse  themselves,  and  to  exhume  and  bum  the  bones  of 
those  who  were  lieyoml  the  ability  to  recant.     For  the  next  few 
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the  life  of  the  inquisitors  vfoa  a  busy  one.  The  stunned 
populations  no  longer  olTered  resistance,  nnd  jd^w  used  t4)  the  de- 
spair of  the  penitenu  sentenced  to  iwrpetunl  prison,  the  dragging 
of  decomposed  onrpecs  through  the  streets,  nnd  tho  horror  of  the 
Topheta  where  th<^  victims  possod  thnragh  temi>ural  lo  eternal 
flune.  Still  there  is  a  slight  indication  that  the  service  was  not 
wbolty  without  danger  from  tlio  goadings  of  vengeance  or  the 
Donrage  of  despair,  when  the  Council  of  B&iiers,  in  1246,  ordering 
travelUng  inquests,  makes  exception  in  the  cases  when  it  may  not 
be  «afe  fur  the  inquisitors  to  iK-rsonally  visit  the  places  where  the 
inqaiaition  should  be  held;  and  Innocent  IV.,  in  1247,  authorizes 
the  tnquisitorg  to  cite  the  accused  to  come  to  them,  in  view  of  the 
pehl&  arising  from  the  am  bushes  of  heretics.* 

The  fearless  and  indefatigable  men  who  now  performed  the 
fonctions  of  inquisitor  in  Languedoc  can  rarely  have  taken  advan- 
tige  of  this  oonceRsion  to  weaknesR.    J^ernard  do  Caux,  who  so 
vdl  earned  the  title  of  the  hammer  of  heretics,  was  at  this  time 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse,  after  a  term  of 
■enrioe  in  Montpellier  and  Agen,  and  he  had  for  coUoaguo  a  kin- 
dred spirit  in  Jean  de  Saint-l'ierre.     Tf^other  they  made  a  thor- 
ough inqaeet  over  the  whole  province,  passing  the  popolation 
through  a  aeve  with  a  completeness  which  must  have  left  few 
guilty  consciences  unexamined.    There  is  extant  a  fragmentary 
Kcord  of  this  inqnest,  covering  the  years  1245  and  124(1,  during 
which  no  less  than  six  huadi'ed  places  were  iuvestigateil,  euibrac- 
ing  about  one  Iialf  of  I^ngiiedoc.    The  magnitude  <»f  the  work 
thsa  nndertaken,  and  the  inci-cdihle  energy  with  which  it  wax 
poshed,  is  seen  in  the  enormous  miitibor  of  interrogatories  recorded 
in  petty  towns.    Thus  at  .-Vvignonot  there  are  two  hundred  and 
tJurty;  at  Fanjoux,  one  humh-etl ;  at  Mas-Salntes-Poolles,  four 
hundred  and  twenty.    M.  Molinier,  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for 
I      u  account  of  this  interesting  document,  has  nut  made  an  accurate 
j      ooont  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  but  estimates  that  the  total 
I      cannot  fall  far  short  of  eight  thousand  to  ton  thousand.     When 
ve  consider  what  all  this  involved  in  the  duty  of  examination  and 
oxDparison  we  may  well  feol  wonder  at  the  superhuman  eneigy 
^^Idiese  founders  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  we  may  also  assume,  aa 
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with  the  sentonces  of  Pierre  Cclla^  tliat  tlic  fate  of  the  riotims; 
who  worn  sifttMl  out  »f  tliift  miit;s  of  testimony  must  have  been 
passed  upon  n-itli  no  pro{ior  or  conscientious  tK.-nitiDy.  Al  lea»t, 
however,  ibey  must  liare  csca}>oil  the  long  iui<l  torturing  dehiysl 
costomiin,*  in  the  kt^r  nml  more  leisurely  stages  of  the  Inquis- 
tion.  With  such  a  record  before  us  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  complaint  of  the  bishofia  of  Uinguedoc,  in  I24ji,  that  the  In- 
quisition was  too  merciful,  that  heresy  was  increaaing,  and  that 
the  inquisitors  ought  to  be  urged  to  greater  exertions.  It  was 
possibly  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  iiannony  thus  revealed  be- 
tween the  episcopate  ami  the  InquiHition  that  Innocent,  in  April 
of  the  same  year,  ordered  the  Inquisitors  of  Lang-uedoc  to  proceed 
as  usual  in  ca^'s  of  manifest  heresy^  and  in  those  involving  sUgtii 
punishment,  while  iie  directed  them  to  suspend  proccc<lings  in. 
mattei-s  reqiiiring  iiuprisoninent,  crosses,  long  pilgrimages,  and 
conHecntion  until  dehnito  mles  should  bo  laid  down  in  the  Council 
of  Lyons,  which  ho  wns  about  to  open.  These  questions,  however, 
iirere  settled  in  that  of  B^xiers,  which  met  in  l^G,  and  issued  a  new 
code  of  procedure.* 

In  all  this  Count  ICaymond,  now  Lhorouglily  fitted  in  the  Cath- 
oUc  groove,  was  an  earnest  participant.  As  his  stormy  life  drew 
to  its  dose,  hiinnoriy  with  the  Church  was  too  grtstt  au  element 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  for  him  to  hesitate  in  pureliasing  it  with 
the  blood  of  a  few  of  his  subjects,  whom,  indeed,  he  oouUl  scarce 
have  saved  had  he  so  willed,  ile  gave  conspicuous  evidence  of 
his  hatred  of  heresy.  In  1247  he  onlered  his  ollicials  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  sermons  of  the  friars  in 
ail  towns  and  villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  in  1249,  at 
UerlaigeSs  near  Agen,  he  coldly  onlered  the  burning  of  eiglity  be- 
liovei-s  who  had  confessed  their  errors  in  his  presence — a  piece  of 
cruelty  fur  transceuding  that  habitual  with  the  inquisitors.  About 
the  siuuo  lime  King  Jaymo  of  Arugun  elTectod  a  chiiuge  in  tho 
Inquisition  In  the  territories  of  Narbonna  PoKsibly  this  may 
have  had  some  connection  ^vith  the  mui-der  by  the  citizens  of  two 
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tdala  of  the  Inquisition  and  tho  destruction  of  its  reoorda,  giv- 
fag  mdlwB  tmnblo  in  th^  nffort  to  reconstruct  the  lists  of  senlenoM 
lud  the  invaluable  accnmnlatian  of  evidence  against  BHSpecta,  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Innocent  lY.,  at  the  retjueat  of  the  king,  forbade 
liiC!  arehbisho))  am\  inquisitora  from  further  proceedings  against 
lUifetr,  and  then  erapow-ere<l  the  iJominican  Provincial  of  Spain 
ind  Bsymond  of  Fcnnaforte  to  appoint  new  ones  for  the  French 
pcaseanom  of  Ajngon.'^ 

When  St.  T^nuiii  andertook  hiR  diiw^rons  cruiwio  to  Damiotta 

,     be  WIS  nnwtlling  to  leave  belund  him  so  dangeroua  a  vassal  aa 

nRarmond.    Tho  vow  of  wrvico  to  Palostina  had  long  sinoo  hcon 

vTemitted  bv  Innocent  IV.,  but  the  count  Wiia  open  to  perguasion, 

"  ind  the  bribes  offenHl  show  at  once  the  importance  attached  to 

bis  proBence  with  the  host  and  tu  his  abseuce  from  home.    The 

king  prunidod  him  twenty  thonsand  to  thirty  thousand  livre«  for 

his  expenses  and  the  restitution  of  the  dnchy  uf  Xarboone  on  his 

retitm.    The  po|ie  agreed  to  pay  him  two  thousand  marks  on  his 

UTivnJ  beyond  senn,  and  that  he  .should  luive  during  his  absence  all 

^  the  proceeds  of  the  re<lemptioc  of  vows  and  all  legacies  bequeathed 

Htothe  crosada    Thn  prohibition  of  im|xxsing  {lenitential  crusa<loa 

on  convertwl  heretics  was  aUw  suajiended  for  his  benelit,  while  the 

Mber  long  pilgrimjxges  customarily  employed  as  penances  were 

BOt  to  be  enjoined  wliile  he  was  in  service.     Stimulateti  by  these 

dazzling  rewarthi,  he  assumed  the  cross  in  cnmest,  and  his  ardor  for 

th<!  purity  of  the  fakh  grew  stronger.    Even  the  tireless  activity 

(of  Bernard  de  Caux  was  iusulKcient  to  satisfy  hiiu.  While  that 
iBEoraparable  persecutor  was  devoting  all  his  energies  to  working 
Qp  tbe  results  of  his  tremendous  inqueoits,  Raymond,  early  in  1348, 
Domplained  to  Innctccnt  that  the  Inquisition  was  neglecting  its 
dnty;  that  heretics,  both  living  and  dcfld,  remained  unci>ndrmne<l ; 
tkfti  others  from  abroad  were  coming  into  liis  o^m  and  neighbor* 
hig  territories  and  spreading  their  pestileroe,  bo  that  tho  land 
wtich  had  been  well-nigh  ))urified  was  again  fiUoil  with  heresy.f 

Death  sjwired  Kaymoml  the  misfortunes  of  the  ill-starred  Eg}^^ 
tian  cmsade.    When  his  preparations  were  almost  complete  be 

'  VtiMrtte.  III.  457.  459 :  Pr.  467.— Guill.  P».l.  Liiur.  c.  48.— BaUmL  et  Mnnw 
L  Jlll-At*h.  de  rinq.  d«  CareaMonne  (Do»t,  XXXl.  lOiS,  140).— RipoU,  1. 184. 
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was  soi7«d  with  mortal  illness  ami  Hied,  September  27. 124il,  with 
hid  lat-est  breath  ordi-'ring  liis  lioirs  to  restore  the  sums  which  ho 
had  received,  for  the  expedition,  and  to  send  fifty  knights  to  serve  ■ 
in  Palestine  for  ii  year.  That  his  death  was  generally  regretted 
by  his  subjects  we  can  readily  believe.  Not  only  was  it  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  great  house  which  hjul  bravely  held  its  own  from 
Carlovingian  times,  but  the  people  felt  that  the  laat  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  the  hated  Frenchmen  was  removed.  The  heiress 
Jc«une  had  been  educated  at  the  royal  court,  and  was  French  in 
all  hut  birth.  Horrover,  she  scorns  to  have  boon  a  nonentity 
whose  influence  is  imiw;rceptible,  and  the  sooptre  of  the  South 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  an  avaricious  and 
politic  prince,  whoso  zesd  for  orthodoxy  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  profitable  confiscations  resulting  from  persecution.  Ray- 
mond had  required  repeated  urj^ing  to  induce  him  to  employ  this 
dreaded  penalty  witli  tlio  needfid  severity.  No  sucli  watchfulness 
wafl  necessary  in  the  case  of  Alphonse.  When  the  rich  heritage  fell 
in.  he  and  his  wife  were  with  his  brother.  King  Louis,  in  Egypt,  but 
the  vigilant  regent,  Queen  Itlanche,  promptly  took  jMiescssion  in 
their  name,  and  on  their  return,  in  1251,  they  personally  received 
the  homage  of  their  subjects,  liy  a  legal  subtlety  Alphonse  evaded 
tlio  payment  of  the  pious  Ip^acics  of  llaymonil's  will,  and  oompound- 
od  for  it  by  leaving,  on  his  departut-e  for  the  North,  a  largo  sum  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  furnish  wood  for 
the  execution  of  its  sentences.  Not  long  afterwurtlH  we  find  hira 
urging  liis  bishops  to  render  more  efficient  8uj)port  to  the  labors 
of  the  inquisitors ;  in  his  chancery  there  was  a  regular  formula  of 
a  commission  for  inriuisitm-a,  to  be  sent  to  Home  for  the  papal  sig- 
nature; and  throughout  his  twenty  years  of  reign  he  pursued  the 
eamo  policy  without  deviation.  The  urgency  with  which,  in  De- 
cember, 1208,  he  wrote  to  Pons  de  I'oyet  and  iStienne  de  G&tine, 
Btinmlating  them  to  redoubled  activity  in  clearing  his  dominions 
of  heretics,  was  wholly  suiwrfluous,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
line  of  action  which  he  cajTie<l  out  consistently  to  the  end.* 

The  fate  of  Languo4loc  was  now  irrevocably  sealed.    Hitherto 
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prrhaiw  Ra^^non(l*s  inconstaTicy  might 
ps  of  tlie  last  few  years.     Moreover,  bis 
sabjecta  had  shared  in  the  desire,  manlfeeted  in  bis  repeated  mar- 
rtage  projects,  that  he  should  have  an  heir  to  inherit  the  lands  not 
pledged  in  suecessiua  to  bis  daugliter.    Ue  was  but  in  his  fifty -first 
jear,  and  the  expectation  was  not  unreai>onable  that  his  lino  might 
be  perpetuated  and  the  southern  nationality  be  preserved.    All 
Hthia  was  now  seen  to  be  a  delusion,  and  the  most  sanguine  Cath- 
VuBO  conld  look  forward  to  nothing  but  a  life  of  cnnrealmcnt  ond- 
W  JBg  in  prison  or  fin\     Vot  the  heretic  Church  stublmrnly  held  its 
OHTD.  though  with  greatly  diminished  numbers.    Many  of  its  mem- 
bt-rs  fled  to  Ujuibtiniy,  where,  even  after  the  death  of  l-'rederic  II., 
the  civic  troubles  and  the  pohcv  of  local  despots,  such  as  Ezzelin 
da  Koinano,  afforded  some  shelter  from  the  Inquisition.     Vet 
■any  remained  and  pursued  tlieir  wandering  missions  among  the 
hithful,  perpettially  tracked  by  inquisitorial  spies,  but  rarely  be- 
trayed.    These  humble  and  forgutten  men.  hupelessly  braving 
hardship,  toil,  and  peril  in  what  tbey  deemed  the  cAuae  of  God, 
were  tme  marlNTs,  nnd  their  steadfast  heroism  sliowa  how  little 
idatloD  the  tnith  of  a  religion  bears  to  the  self-devotion  of  its  fol- 
loireia.     Rainerio  Sacoone,  the  converted  Catharan,  who  bad  the 
b«t  means  of  usoertjiining  the  facts,  computes^  ab<mt  this  time, 
di*t  there  were  in  Lombardy  one  hundre<l  and  iifty  "perfected" 
refugees  from  France,  while  the  ctmrches  of  Toulouse,  (Jarcas- 
ntine,  ftnd  Albi,  including  that  of  Agen,  then  nearly  destroyed, 
mimbered  two  hundred  more.     These  Hgurps  would  indicate  that 
I     »  f«ry  considerable  congregation  of  believei-s  still  existed  in  spite 

■  of  the  systematic  and  ruthleR»  proscription  of  the  past  twenty 
W  yon.    Their  earnestness  was  kept  alive,  not  only  by  the  occa- 

■  iwiul  and  dcurly-prizc<i  visits  of  the  travelling  ministers,  but  by 
lie  frequent  intercourse  which  was  maintained  with  l^rabardy. 
Hiitil  the  disappearance  of  the  sect  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  there 
i>.  ia  the  oonfeesions  of  penitents,  perpetuiU  allusion  to  these  pil- 
grimages back  and  forth,  which  kept  u])  the  relations  between  the 
irfngew  and  those  loft  at  homo.  Tbns,  in  1254,  Guillem  Foumier, 
nt  an  interrogatory  before  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse,  relates 
tiat  he  started  for  Italy  with  five  companions,  including  two 
VoRkHL  His  first  reating-ploce  was  at  Coni,  where  he  met  many 
Iwntics;  then  at  Favia,  where  ho  was  hereticatcd  by  liavmond 
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Rfcreicr,  former  deacon  of  Toulouse.  At  Cremona  he  lived  for  a 
year  with  Vivien,  the  much-Iovoti  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  with  whom 
he  found  a  number  of  noble  refugees.  At  Pisa  ho  staved  for  eight 
months ;  at  PiaconKa  be  again  met  Vivien,  ami  he  finally  returned 
to  Laiij^edoo  with  messa^-s  from  the  rufiij^ees  to  their  friends  at 
homo.  In  1300,  at  Atbi.  £tlenne  Mascot  confesses  that  be  had 
been  sent  to  Lombardy  by  Master  Raymond  Calverie  to  bring 
back  Raymond  Andr^,  or  some  other  perfected  heretic.  At  Genoa 
he  met  Hertmnd  Fabri,  who  had  been  wnt  on  the  faimo  errand  by 
GuiUem  Oolfier.  They  proceeded  together  and  met  other  old  ac- 
quaintances, now  refugees,  who  conducted  them  to  a  spot  where, 
in  a  woo<l,  were  fioveral  bouses  of  refuge  for  heretics.  The  lord  of 
the  place  gave  them  a  Lombard,  Gugliclmo  Pagani,  who  returned 
with  them.  In  1309  Guillera  Falquet  confessed  at  Toulouse  to 
having  been  four  times  to  Oomo.  and  even  to  Sicily,  organizing  the 
Church.  He  was  caught  while  visiting  a  sick  believer,  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  in  chains,  but  managed  to  escape  in  1313. 
At  the  same  time  was  sentenced  Raymond  do  Verdun,  who  had 
likewise  been  four  times  to  Lombardy.* 

The  pi-oseriljed  heretics,  thus  nursing  their  faith  in  secret,  gave 
the  inquisitors  ample  occupation.  As  their  ranks  were  thinned  by 
persecution  and  flight,  and  as  their  skill  in  concealment  increased 
with  experience,  there  couKl  no  longer  bo  the  immense  harvests 
of  penitents  reaped  by  Pierre  Oella  and  Bernard  de  Caux,  but 
tiiere  were  enough  to  reward  the  energies  of  the  friars  and  to  tax 


*  K*lnor.  Suuima  (Mart.  Tbosaor.  V.  1748), — Holittier,  L'lnqois.  dans  Ic  tnldl 
de  la  France.  p\i.  254-55,  —  MSS.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  l«tin,  No.  1 1947.  —  Lib.  5en- 
tonU.  Inq.  ToloB.  pp.  13.  I4-  — Sec  ulso  tlie  ciirioitB  account  of  Ivo  ofNarbonoe 
in  MatL  Piiiis,  unn.  1243.  p.  413-13  (Bd.  1644). 

The.  .\hW  Dnuais,  in  his  analysis  of  the  IVagtncnls  of  the  "  Rcglitro  do  Tln- 
qniiiition  do  Tnu1ou)>e"  ori254  und  13^(1,  tvllfi  m*  tliKt  it  contiilDR  llic  names  of 
rix  tmodrnl  ntnl  lliirti^cn  nrcused  belonging  to  the  dcpartmenta  of  Aude,  Ari^gB, 
Orr»,  Avfyron,  iind  Tarnc-et-Oaronno,  llm  grontor  part  of  whom  were  Perfect*. 
Tliat  this  is  evidently  an  «rn>r  i»  shown  by  the  »t«li*tir«  of  Kaincrio  Succonc. 
guoUd  in  the  tfXt.  At  thin  tiuip.tn  fart,  thu  whole  t'stliaran  Church,  from  Con- 
■Ualiuople  to  Aragon.  containvil  only  fmir  lbi)UMiti<l  Pi'rl'ccLti,  Still  the  iiumt>er 
of  accuNctl  shows  the  continued  frTi-itenro  of  hdrcij  as  ft  formidable  aociAl  furtoi 
and  the  Miccc*!»fl)I  QCfivity  of  tho  Incioiultion  io  tracking  it  In  thl«  rrgiiter 
e»(?ht  witii«tie9  contribute  one  hoRdrwI  and  Bcren  niim«  to  the  list  of  acci]«cd 
(Bourrca  de  ThiBt  de  I'lnquiaitioD,  loc.  dt.  pp.  4A3-AS1. 
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the  adroilneiB  of  Iheli  i>pics.    Tho  oi^nization  of  tlio  InquisitioB, 
taonorer,  was  gradually  iierfectod.     In  1254  tho  Council  of  Albi 
cttttfally  revised  the  regalations  concerning  it.     Fixed  tribunaU 
irons  establiahedL  ouil  the  limitations  of  the  inquisitorial  flistriots 
were  strictly  tiefined.     For  l^rovcnce  tind  llie  Icrritoriea  eaut  of 
like  Rhone,  Marseilles  was  the  headqiturters,  eventually  conlided 
U>  the  t'mnciacans.     The  n.«t  of  the  infected  regions  were  left  to 
the  DcHninicana,  with  trihunahi  at  Toulouse,  Carcaasonoe,  and  Nar- 
boftne;  and,  from  such  fragrnoTitary  docoraents  as  liave  reached 
M.  at  Uuft  time  the  inquisittoit  at  Curciutsooiie  rivallixl  that  of 
Tonloim  in  energy  and  effoctivenens.     For  a  while  safely  was 
MOgfat  by  heretics  in  northern  France,  but  the  increa»uig  vigor  of 
Uw  Inquisition  estHblishod  tltcro  drove  tho  unfortunate  refugees 
bvk,  and  In  1^5  a  hull  of  Alexander  IV.  authorized  the  Provin- 
cial of  Farifl  and  bis  inquisitors  to  pursue  the  fugitives  in  the  ter- 
ntorieb  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse.     At  the  »uno  time  tho  fipcciol 
fiuuitioos  of  the  inquiaiLuru  were  jealously  guanled  ugaijuil  atl  en- 
crotchmente.    We  have  seen  how,  in  its  early  days,  it  was  sub- 
JeoUidto  the  control  of  papal  legates,  but  now  that  ib  was  tirmly 
tttablidied  and  thoroughly  urganizeii  it  waa  held  indei)endent ; 
■d  when  the  legate  Zoon,  Bishop  of  Avignon,  in  1:^57,  endeav* 
•nd,  in  %'irtQti  of  his  legatine  authority,  which  fourteen  years  be- 
lofe  had  beon  so  iLbsoluto,  to  perfurtn  inquisitorial  work,  he  was 
nidaly  T^^ninded  by  Alexander  IV'.  that  ho  could  do  so  if  he 
pteuMl  in  his  own  diocese,  but  that  outside  of  it  he  must  not  in- 
tvfare  with  the  Inquisition.    To  this  perio*!  is  also  U)  Ih"  ascriljod 
Ifao  complete  subjection,  of  all  secular  officials  to  the  behests  of  the 
iBipiisitoni.    The  piety  of  St.  l^uis  and  the  greed  of  Alphonse  of 
Poitiers  and  (Jlmrhis  of  Anjou  rivalled  each  other  in  placing  all 
the  powen  of  the  Stnte  at  the  dis^x>sal  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  in 
fioviding  for  its  expenses.     It  was  virtually  supreme  in  the  land» 
lodf  w  we  have  seen,  it  wae  a  law  onto  itself.* 

I  The  last  shadow  of  o|»tm  resistance  was  dissipated  in  tlie  year 
li^r  After  the  fall  of  Moutsvgur  the  proscribed  and  diainber- 
*  X9B.  Bib.  Nftt.,  foods  latin,  Nour,  Acquis.  IStf.— Hotini«T,  op.  cit  p.  404.— 
■Ipedl  1-  97S-1,— Arcb.  Nm.  de  France,  J.  iH\,  No.  M,— Arch,  de  rinq.  dt  Can:. 
Ufetl.  XXXL  aS0,  UO.  398).-VaU«tte,  UL  Pr.  S28,  530. -Arab,  di  NapoU,  Re- 
join (,  Letter*  D,  fol.  18D. 
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ited  kniglits,  the/mdii«,  and  the  heretics  had  sought  to  establish 
ajnong  tho  mountains  soniR  stronghold  whei-e  they  could  feel  safe 
f(jr  a  moment.  Driven  frcmi  one  retreat  after  another,  they  finally 
took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Querihns,  in  the  Pyrenees  of  Fe-  ■ 
nouilledcs.  In  the  early  spring  uf  1255  this  last  refuge  was  Im;- 
sieged  by  Pierre  d'Auteuil,  tlie  royal  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne. 
The  defence  was  stuljhom.  May  5  the  scncschuJ  appealed  to  th« 
bishops  sitting  in  council  at  B^-ziers  to  give  him  assistance,  as  they 
had  done  so  energetieally  at  Montsegur.  Tho  reply  of  tho  prel- 
ates was  commendably  cautious.  They  were  not  bound,  they 
said,  to  render  military  service  to  the  king,  and  when  they  had 
joined  his  armies  it  had  Ulvu  hy  command  of  a  legate  or  of  their 
primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Narlwnne.  Nevertheless,  as  common 
report  described  Queribus  as  a  receptacle  of  heretics,  thieves,  and 
robherw,  and  its  reduction  was  a  good  work  for  the  faith  and  for 
peace,  they  wouhl  each  one,  without  derogating  from  his  rights, 
famish  such  assistance  as  seemed  to  him  fitting.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed from  this  that  the  seneschal  liad  to  do  the  work  unaided ; 
in  fiu^t^  he  complained  to  the  king  that  the  prt^Iates  rather  iiii[>eded 
than  assisted  him,  but  by  August  the  place  was  in  his  hamls,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  outlaws  but  the  forest  and  the  caverns. 
In  that  savage  region  tho  dense  undnrgrowth  affowled  many  a 
hiding-place,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  away  the  briers  and. 
thorns  which  served  as  shelter  for  ruined  noble  and  hunted  Catba- 
ran.  The  work  was  undertjiken  by  a  cerUin  IJernard,  who  thence 
acquired  the  name  of  Kspinasser  or  ihom-cuttep.  Popular  hatred 
has  preserved  his  remembrance,  and  expresses  its  sentiment  in  a 
myth  which  gibbets  him  in  the  moon.*  fl 

With  the  land  at  its  feet,  the  Inquisition,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  ' 
power,  had  no  hesitation  ia  attacking  the  loftiest  noblest,  for  all 
men  were  on  a  level  in  the  eyes  of  tho  Most  High,  and  the  Holy 
Office  was  the  avenger  of  God.  The  moat  |wwerful  vassal  of  tho 
bouses  of  Toulouse  and  Aragon  was  the  Count  of  Foix,  whose  ex- 
tensive territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  rendered  him  al- 
most independent  in  his  mountain  fa^jtnessee.  Count  Roger  Ber. 
nard  IL,  known  as  the  Great,  had  been  one  of  the  bravest  and 
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»ost  obstinate  defenders  of  the  laml,  and,  after  the  pacification  of 
i29,  Ita\niiond  bad  bwn  oblig*^!  to  IhrLiutoii  hiui  with  war  to 
^  ioTce  him  lo  submit.  IJis  tnemury  was  pi-oudly  treasured  in  the 
B  kind  ac  '*^o^i^  S^rnai  lo  j>roii  H  »en«  df^ngim  r^jtroch^y     His 

■  family  was  deeply  tinctured  with  hereby,  lib)  wife  and  one  «f 
K  his  BidterH  vvurc  Waldcnsas,  another  KiHtcr  wa8  a  Catharan,  and  the 
H  monk  of  Vanx-Ccmay  describes  him  as  an  enemy  of  (.iod  and  a 
H  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Cliurch.  Vet,  ivUon  he  yielded  in  1229,  ol- 
H  ttioagfa  hi?  d<M>s  not  Kecni  to  hnre  ener^tieally  fullilled  hia  oath 
H  to  persecute  heresy  in  his  domains,  fur  in  123:)  wo  hear  of  his  hold- 

■  in^  a  personal  conference  at  Aix  with  (he  hei-etic  bishop  Bertrand: 
Martin,  he  was  in  other  r<*spLicts  a  h»yal  subject  and  faithful  son 
of  the  Church.     In  12^7  he  counsellc<l  his  son.  then  V'i«»nde  de 
CMelbo  in  Anigua,  to  allow  the  Inquisition  in  bis  lands,  which 
iBBotUKl  in  Die  condemnation  of  many  heretics,  althoiij^b  Ponoe, 
Bishop  of  tlrgel,  his  personal  oncmy,  ha^l  refuse*!  to  relieve  him 
of  excommunication  as  a  fautor  of  heresy  until  124U,  when  he  8ul>- 
oiitted  to  the  conditions  iui|x>sed,  abjured  heresy,  and  was  recon- 
ciled.   At  his  death,  in  1211.  he  left  lilicnil  bi'qucsts  In  lhe(!hurch, 
and.  especially  to  his  ancestral  Cistercian  Abbey  of  IJolbonne,  in 
which  he  dieil  in  monkish  habit,  after  duly  receiving  the  Bacru.- 
menta.    His  son,  Roger  lV.,ga\'e  the  coup  da  grnc^  to  tlie  rising  of 
1^42,  by  phicin<:  himself  under  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the 
crown,  and  defeating  llaymond  after  the  victories  of  St.  Louis  had 
drivea  back  the  Englisli  and  Gascons.    He  had  some  troubles  with 
the  Inquisition,  hut  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  1248,  eulogizes  his 
devotion  Ut  the  Holy  beo,  and  rewards  him  with  the  |>ower  to  re- 
Unse  from  the  saffron  crosses  six  {wnitents  of  his  choice;  and  in 

Kl^H  he  issued  an  edict  commanding  the  enforcement  of  the  role 
Bth&t  no  office  within  his  donmins  should  bo  hold  by  any  one  con- 
^damned  to  wear  croesee,  any  one  su!q>octcd  of  heresy,  or  the  son 

of  any  one  similarly  defamed.* 

All  this  would  seem  to  give  ample  guarantee  of  the  orthodoxy 

and  loyalty  of  the  House  of  Foi,x,  but  the  ImiuiaiUon  could  not 

H       •  ItfipnH  del  Terms,  Clironifiue  BcsmoiM.  —  P.  Samiiii  Hiar,  Albigcna.  c  fl. 
H— GnlU.  Pod.  L«ur.  c.  S.—ftchmtill,  Cstbnres,  1. 396.— VuweHc,  HL  43S,  508 ;  Pr. 
^^n^,  SBd-a.— Tciitct.  Uycltca,  11.  490.— Bern.  OuMon.  Vit  C'frlestin.  PP.  IV. 
(Knntori,  S  R.  I.  IH.  &S9).— B«r{^r,  RogUtrei  d'Innoccul  IV.  No,  SSSO. 
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ttjndone  ito  uicMBt  patnotiDn  and  tolermnee.  Beades,  if  Boger 
Benutrd  tiie  Gnat  oooid  be  coDrkted  of  bcrcsr,  the  oonfiacataon 
of  the  broad  iabentance  would  effect  a  great  political  object  and 
afford  ample  apoih  for  all  oonoemed.  Tvrectj-liro  Tears  sfter  his 
death,  thmfoic,  ia  1:^3,  proccedjngs  were  oommenoed  against  his 
memorr-  A  faithful  Mrritor  of  the  old  eoont  still  saniTed.  Ray- 
mood  Benuud  de  Flasean,  bailli  of  3Iazeres,  vho  had  attended  his 
lord  dar  and  mgfat  during  his  last  sickiiGss.  Tf  he  cotdd  be  broaght  M 
to  swear  that  be  had  seen  beretication  performed  on  the  death-bed, 
the  dcscmble  ofajeot  would  be  attained.  Fnre  Pons,  the  Inqnisitor 
of  CamsBoaae,  came  to  Haadres,  foand  the  cid  man  an  ansatlsfiw* 
tory  witness,  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.  Suffering  nader  a  se- 
rere  strangurr,  he  wan  starred  and  tormented  with  all  the  cmel  in- 
gmnttr  of  the  InqoisitionT  and  tDtcrrogatC'd  at  intemls,  without  his 
resolutioo  giring  way.  This  was  continued  for  thirty  two  day^ 
when  Pons  resolved  to  carry  him  iKick  tn  Carcassonncit  «'bere  poesi- 
bly  the  appliances  for  bringing  refractory  witoesses  to  tenns  were 
move  efficadoas.  Before  the  journey,  which  he  expected  to  be 
his  last,  the  faithful  bailli  was  given  a  day's  respite  at  the  Abbey 
of  Bolbonne,  which  he  utilized  by  executing  a  notarial  instrument, 
Korember  26, 196S.  attested  by  two  abbots  and  a  number  of  monks, 
in  which  he  recited  the  trials  already  endured,  solemnly  declared 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  old  count  do  anything  contrary  to  thd 
hith  of  Rome,  but  that  he  bad  died  aa  a  good  Catholic,  and  that 
if,  under  the  severe  torture  to  whidi  he  expected  to  be  subjected, 
human  weakness  should  lead  him  to  assert  anything  else,  ho  would 
be  a  liar  and  a  traitor,  and  no  credence  should  be  given  to  hiB 
words.  It  would  be  dtfftcnlt  to  ooncdvc  of  a  more  damning  revs^ 
lation  of  inquisitorial  methods ;  yet  fifty  years  later,  when  thosa 
method.!;  had  been  perfected,  all  concerned  in  the  preparation  of 
the  instrument,  whether  as  notary  or  witnesses,  would  have  been 
prosecuted  as  impeders  of  the  Inquisition,  to  be  severely  ptmished 
as  fantom  of  hf;rr»y.*  ■ 

What  heaxme  of  the  poor  wretdi  does  not  appear.     Doubtless  1 
he  perished  in  the  terrible  Mora  of  Carcassonne  under  the  combi' 
nation  of  diaeaM*,  torture,  and  starvation.      His  judicial  mnnler, 
howerer,  was  graiuitoiis,  for  the  old  count's  memory  remained  un- 
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demned.  Tet  Roger  Bemanl  I II., despite  the  papal  £avor  and 
>jfs  be  luul  ^ven  of  adhesion  l«i  the  new  onler  of  tbings, 
wad  a  ]>ur|)otuaL  Utrgul  for  inqimiiorlHl  nialkH.i.  When  lyinjc;  in 
mortal  illness  at  Hazvres,  in  Deoember,  1204,  he  received  ^ni 
Stiennede  (i^ne,  then  Inquisitur  uf  NHrbonrie.  on  imperious  or- 
der, witli  ibreaU  of  jirosecution  in  caeo  of  failure,  tu  cupturc  and 
deliver  np  bis  bailli  of  foix.  Pieire  Andre,  wbo  n*aa  suspect  of 
heresy  and  hud  lle«t  on  being  cited  to  appear.  The  count  dared 
only  in  reply  to  express  surprise  that  no  notice  bad  been  given  him 
that  his  tmlli  wa^  wanted,  wldin^  that  be  liad  is.sHe<l  onlers  for  his 
airest,  and  would  bavc  ^Hruomdly  juined  in  the  parstiit  bad  not 
Hckoess  rendered  biin  ini-a|Mblo.  At  the  same  time  ho  roqnostod 
*'  Apostoli,''  and  ap[)ea.Ied  to  the  pope,  to  whom  be  retailed  his 
grievaucea  Tbe  inqui^tors,  he  itaid,  had  never  ccatsed  [Kirsecuting 
hiin ;  at  the  bead  of  armed  forces  they  wore  in  the  habit  of  de- 
vastating his  lands  under  pretext  of  searohing  for  heretics,  and 
they  would  bring  in  their  train  and  under  their  protection  bis 
special  enemies,  until  his  territories  were  nearly  ruined  and  bis 
jurisdiction  set  at  naught.  He,  therefore,  placed  himself  and  his 
dominions  unilur  tho  protection  of  the  Holy  See.  He  probably 
esoaped  farther  p4?rsonal  troubles,  for  ho  died  two  months  kter,  in 
February,  1265,  Uke  his  father,  in  the  Cistercian  habit,  and  in  the 
Abbey  of  ikilbonne;  but  in  129i}  bis  memory  was  iissailod  before 
Bertrand  de  Clermont,  Inqnisitor  of  Oaroaasonne.  The  effort  was 
fniiUeBS,  for  in  12117  Bertrand  gave  to  his  son,  Itoger  Bernard  IV., 
a  declaration  that  tbe  accusation  liad  boon  disproved,  and  that 
oeithcr  he  nor  his  father  should  suffer  in  person  or  property  in 
ootuvoquence  of  it.* 

When  such  were  the  perse^iutions  to  which  the  greatest  were 
expoeed  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  tyranny  exercised  over  tho 
whole  land  by  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  inquisitors.  No  one 
was  BO  loftily  placed  as  to  be  beyond  their  roach,  no  one  so  bnm- 
Ue  aa  to  escape  their  spies.  When  onoc  they  bad  cause  of  (?nraity 
with  a  man  there  was  no  further  peace  for  him.  The  only  appeal 
tbmu  was  to  the  pope,  and  not  only  was  Kome  distant,  but 
tbe  aveoue  to  it  lay,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  own  hands.  Human 
wndpsdaow  and  fuUy  have  erected,  in  the  world's  history,  more  yio- 
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bat  m 
man  ■D-poTBdiii^. 

For  the  next  tw«otj  jma  then  k  Uule  wovthj  <tf  wptaal  note 
ia  the  opgratkw  ci  the  Inqnifliliaa  d  Laognedoe.  It  paiBaed  its 
work  eostiaaoorij  wHli  oeoMiaail  oatlianta  of  oMfgy.  feienne 
de  GAtiac;  mod  Pont  de  Pojret,  iriio  imaiilml  onr  hs  tn^maab /cr 
■aftf  fmt%.  wen  no  aii^gmla,  sad  the  period  from  ll|7S  to  1175 
mrarded  tbeir  indotfrj  with  jui  abandant  harvest.  TboD^  bere- 
tict  B&tarally  grew  varoer  with  the  onaatenuttiiig  pnnit  gf  so 
Bany  T€ars.  there  was  stiQ  the  'oxhanailow  eatakigiie  of  the  dead, 
wfaoie  exhtunatioQ  fnnnhed  an  impreaaiTe  ipertarie  fcr  the  moh, 
wiiile  their  confttrafiotta  were  wefeone  to  the  pooi  pnnoes*  aad 
ocMithbated  hrgdy  to  the  change  of  ownei^ip  of  land  which  was 
n  political  eoanminatioo  ao  deaiiabte.  Yet  henay  with  incredi- 
ble stnbbomneie  Mumitaioed  itaelf,  tboogfa  its  ooaecnfaneat  grew 
erer  more  diffiwihij  and  Italy  grew  ten  safe  as  a  refuge  and  kea 
prolific  as  a  aoaree  of  inspiration.* 

In  1S71  Alf^iue  and  Jeanne,  who  had  aooompanied  St.  Louis 
ia  hie  anhadgr  avaade  to  Tnnia,  died  withovt  iam^  during  the  home- 
ward ymnuiy.  The  line  of  Raymoad  wis  thas  extiaet,  and  the 
land  pBMed  irreTocaUy  to  the  crown.  Philippe  le  Hardi  took  poa- 
aeanoD  eren  of  tJie  territories  which  Jeanne  had  endeavored,  aa  was 
her  right,  to  alienate  by  will,  and  tbongh  be  smrendcTed  the  Age- 
aois  tu  Uenry  UI^  he  aooDeeded  in  retaining  Qoercl  Ko  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  diange  of  mastera.  When,  October  S,  HTl^ 
GniUamne  de  Oofaardoo^  roral  Seoeachal  of  Oarcaaaonne,  iaBoed  his 
Offdoft  r^nlating  the  new  reyimi*^  one  of  the  first  things  thought 
of  was  the  oonfiacations.  AU  castles  and  rillages  which  had  been 
forfeited  for  herea\*  were  taken  into  the  king's  hand,  withoot  preju- 
dice  to  the  right  of  those  to  whom  they  might  belong,  thus  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  upon  aU  cUimanta.  and  cutting  oat  assigns 
under  alienations.  In  1273  Philippe  paid  a  visit  to  his  new  lerri* 
toriee :  it  was  designed  to  be  peaceful,  but  some  violences  ccnnmit- 
ted  by  Rf^er  Remard  IV.  of  Foix  caosod  him  to  c»me  at  the  head 
oi  an  army,  with  which  he  easily  ovename  the  resistance  of  the 
eoont,  oocapied  his  lands,  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.  Re- 
leaaed  in  1373,  the  oonnt  in  1376  rendered  sQch  ftwialanne  in  the 
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Invasion  of  Kavarre  that  Philippe  took  him  into  favor  and  re- 
itorad  hii  castles,  oa  liiit  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  Aragon. 
Thus  the  last  show  of  Lmle)>cn donee  in  the  Houth  was  broken 
down,  and  tho  monarchy  was  jwourely  planted  on  its  ruins.* 

This  consolidation  of  the  south  of  France  under  the  kings  of 
Paris  was  not  ^vithout  (lompemukting  odTantuges.  The  monarch 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  centrulizod  power,  wliich  waa  very  differ^ 
eat  frpm  the  overlordship  of  a  feudal  suzerain.  The  study  of  the 
Roman  law  wim  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  the  State  06  well  us  in 
the  Chnrch,  and  the  imperial  theories  of  abHohitisni  as  inherent  in 
kingship  were  gradually  altering  all  the  old  relations.  Tho  king's 
court  was  exjMtnding  into  tho  ParIemont,and  was  training  a  Bchool 
of  subtle  and  resolute  ciril  Uiwyers  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
lending  the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  of  legislating  for  the  whole  land 
in  the  guise  of  rendering  judgments.  In  the  appeals  which  came 
erer  more  thickly  crowding  into  the  Parlemeut  from  every  quar- 
ter, the  mailed  baron  found  himself  hopelessly  entangled  in  the 
le^  intricacies  which  were  robbing  him  of  his  seignorial  rights 
almost  without  his  knowledge;  and  the  Ordonnances,  or  general 
lawB,  which  emaniit(?d  from  the  throne,  wore  constantly  encroach- 
ing on  old  privileges,  weakening  Local  jurisiUctions,  and  giving  to 
the  whole  country  a  ImkIv  of  jurispnulonce  in  which  tho  orowTi 
oombinod  both  the  legislative  and  the  extvutive  functions.  If  it 
thus  was  enabled  to  oppress,  it  was  likewise  stronger  to  defend, 
while  tho  immense  extension  of  the  royal  domains  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  gave  it  tho  pli)'sical  ability  to  enforce  its  ^vw- 
ixig  "prerogatives. 

it  was  impossible  that  this  metamorphosis  in  the  national  in- 
stitutions could  he  pffwtwl  without  greatly  modifying  the  rela- 
tiouB  between  Church  and  State.  Thus  even  the  saintUness  of  Louis 
IX.  did  not  prevent  him  from  defending  himself  and  his  subjects 
from  ecclesiastical  domination  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  that 
which  any  French  monarch  had  ventured  to  exliibit  since  the  da}'S 
of  Charlemagne.  The  change  became  still  more  manifest  under 
his  grandsoOf  Philippe  lo  BeL  Though  but  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  LS86,  his  rare  ability  and  vigor- 


*  VuMeU«,IV.8-4,9-lI,  16,  M  S.— ^Raudooio,  L^ttren  iaftdiUii  de  Philippe 
le  Bel,  PwiB,  1860,  p.  190. 
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ouH  temper  aoon  led  Iiim  to  assort  the  royal  power  in.  moisivo  fash 
ion.  He  rccognii'^i,  within  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  no  su- 
perior, secuhir  or  spu'itual.  iiad  he  eut<*rUiiQed  any  scruplos  of 
conscience,  bis  leg:iJ  counselloi'a  coulfl  easily  remove  them.  To 
such  men  as  PiciTe  Flotto  and  Gnillaumo  de  Nogarot  the  true  |X>* 
sitioQ  of  the  Church,  was  that  of  subjection  to  the  Stut'e,  as  it  bad 
been  umler  the  suooeesors  of  Constauline,  und  in  their  oyea  Itoni- 
face  VIII.  was  to  their  master  scarce  more  than  Pope  VigUius  hod 
been  to  Justinian.  Few  among  the  revenges  of  time  are  more 
Batitifyiiig  tbuti  the  catastrophe  of  Anugni,  iu  1303,  when  Noguret 
and  Sciarra  Oolonna  laid  hands  on  the  vioegoront  of  God,  and 
Bonifaoe  passionately  replied  to  Nogaret's  r<?proachc3. "  I  can  pa- 
tiently endure  to  !»  condemned  and  duposed  by  a  Patarin  " — for 
Nogaret  vtas  born  ut  St.  Kelu  de  Cartunan,  and  liis  ancestors  were 
■aid  to  have  been  bumcl  as  Oatlmri.  If  this  be  troe  he  must  have 
>>een  mni'c  than  human  if  lie  did  nut  feel  special  gratifiuation  when, 
at  command  of  bis  iiiasWr,  ho  ap|xsii-ed  before  Clement  V.  with  a 
fonnal  accuHation  of  heresy  against  Boniface,  and  demanded  that 
the  dead  po|>e's  bones  be  dag  up  and  burned.  The  citizens  of  Tou- 
louse recognized  him  as  an  avenger  of  their  wrongs  when  they 
place<l  his  bust  in  the  gallery  of  their  illustrious  men  in  the  HOtel- 
de-viUe.* 

It  was  to  the  royal  )K>wer,  thus  rising  to  supromaoy,  that  the 
people  instinctivftly  turned  for  relief  from  the  inquisitorial  tyranny 
which  was  becoming  iosuppoi-table.  The  authot-ity  lodged  in  Uie 
hands  of  the  inquisitor  was  so  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  that 
even  with  Iht;  purest  intentions  it  could  not  but  Imj  unjjopular,  while 
to  the  uDWorthy  it  alloided  unlimited  opportunity  for  oppression 
and  tlio  grutiQcutiun  uf  tiie  basest  passions.  Dangerous  us  was 
any  manifestation  of  discontent,  the  people  of  Albi  and  Carcas- 
sonne, rodoced  to  despair  by  the  cruelty  of  the  inquisitors,  Juon 
Galande  and  Jean  Vigtjureux,  niiistered  courage,  and  in  1280  pre- 
wnted  their  complainto  to  PhiUppu  le  Uordi.    it  was  difficult  to 


•  R»yniild.iinD.l303,  ^0.41,— V'ai'«iittc,IV.Not«xi.— Quill.  NanpacContin. 

ann.  1303, 1309,  1310.  -Nicli.  Trivetti  Cliron.  auo.  1300.— U  Failk-,  AniiAka  do 

Tnulnnse  1. 284. 

The  irriiftietiblc  encntacbmLiit  oftlic  rofiU  juriatliction,  in  apito  of  perpetual 
MMitiim,  ia  cnnat  fflwUvnly  iUtutratwl  in  tli«  M:ric«  of  roral  l«tton  recvotly 
Died  hy  U.  Ad.  Bamlouia  (Lcttres  inAditcs  dc  Philippe  Ic  B«l,  PariA,  ISM). 
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their  charges  witli  Kpneific  pri^ofs,  and  after  a  brief  Investi- 
"gation  their  reiteriitcd  rwjuosts  for  relief  were  dismissed  as  frivo- 
lous. In  the  JigitatioD  against  the  Inquisition  thus  commonced,  it 
raoAt  Iw  bume  in  mind  that  hcreiics  bad  little  to  du.  By  ttiis  time 
they  were  completely  cowed  and  were  quite  satisfied  if  they  could 
eojuy  llieir  faith  in  secret.  The  appcMition  an>se  from  gofni  Cath- 
olics, the  mngistrates  of  cities  and  substantial  burghers,  who  sav 
the  prosperity  of  the  land  withering  under  the  deadly  grasp  of 
the  Uoly  Office,  and  who  felt  that  no  man  was  safe  whose  wealth 
might  arouse  cupidity  or  whose  indeiwndenco  might  provoke  r»- 
range.  The  introduction  of  the  use  of  torture  impressed  the  pop- 
ohu*  imn^natjon  with  s^XK^ial  liorror.  and  it  wiis  widely  believed 
that  confeasions  ivere  habitually  extorted  by  insuiferable  torment 
fTMm  rich  men  whose  faith  was  unblemished.  The  cruel  provisions 
whidx  brought  confiscation  on  the  descendauts  of  heretics,  more- 
OTor,  were  pocajliarly  hard  to  eudure,  for  ruin  im[>en(led  over  every 
one  against  whom  the  inquisitor  might  see  lit  to  pnxhiec  fn>m  his 
records  evidence  of  ancestral  heresy.  It  was  against  these  records 
that  the  next  attempt  was  diroctod.  Foiled  in  their  nppcal  to  the 
throne,  the  consulH  of  Carcassonne  and  some  of  its  prominent 
•oeleeiaatics,  in  12^3  or  12S4,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
books  of  the  Inquisition  contaluing  the  oonfeflsions  and  dcposi- 
tioae-  How  far  this  was  organizetl  it  would  be  difficult  now  to 
My.  The  statements  of  the  witnesses  contlict  so  hopelessly  od 
material  [)oint«f  oven  as  to  dates,  that  there  is  little  tlependenee 
to  l>e  piflfled  on  them.  They  were  evidently  extracte<l  under 
tortare,  and  if  they  are  creiiiblo  the  consuls  of  the  city  and  the 
arehdetoon,  Sanche  Horlana,  tiie  opiscojuJ  Ordinary,  Guillem 
Brnnet,  other  episcopal  officials  nnd  many  of  the  se<!nlar  clergy 
were  not  only  implicated  in  the  plot,  but  were  heretics  in  full  affili- 
ation with  the  Cathari.  "Whether  tnio  or  false  they  show  that 
there  was  the  sharpest  antagonism  between  the  Inquisition  and 
the  local  Church.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  unreality  which  reo- 
den  one  duubtfal  about  accepting  any  portion,  but  there  must 
have  been  some  foundation  for  the  slory.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence Kemard  Garric,  who  had  been  a  perfected  heretic  and  a 
^iUiue  T/iajor,  but  had  been  converted  and  was  now  a  familiar  of 
the  Inquisition,  was  selected  as  the  instrument.  lie  was  ap- 
proached, and  after  some  bargaining  he  agreed  to  deliver  the 
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bookK  for  two  hundred  livrea  Toumois,  for  the  pai,inent  of  which 
the  consuls  went  security.  How  the  attempt  failed  and  how  it 
was  discovered  does  not  appear,  but  probably  Bernard  at  the  first 
orertui-os  oouiided  the  plot  to  his  superiors  and  led  on  the  coa- 
spimtors  to  their  ruin.** 

The  whole  community  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  it  was  not  dispfwed  to  be  lenient  in  its  triumph.  While 
the  trials  were  yet  going  on,  the  citizens  made  a  frcah  appeal  tc 
Pierre  Chalu«,  the  royal  diancollor,  who  was  passing  through  Tou- 
lonso  on  a  mission  from  the  court  of  Taris  to  that  of  Arugon. 
This  was  easily  disposed  of,  for  on  September  13, 1285,  the  inquis* 
itors  triumphantly  brought  before  him  BemaM  Garric  to  repeat 
the  confession  made  a  week  previous.  He  had  thoroughly  learned 
his  lesson,  and  the  only  conclusion  which  the  royal  representative 
ooultl  reach  was  that  Carcassonne  was  a  hopeless  nest  of  heretics, 
deserving  the  severrst  meaaun?s  of  repression.  As  a  last  resort 
recourse  was  had  to  HnnoriuB  IV.,  but  tiin  only  ivsult  was  a  brief 
from  him  to  the  inquisitors  expressing  his  grief  that  the  people 
of  Carcassonne  should  be  impeding  the  Inquisition  with  all  their 
strength,  and  ordering  the  punishment  of  the  recalcitrants  irre- 
spective of  their  station,  order,  or  condition,  an  expression  which 
shows  that  the  op|Ktsttiun  bad  not  arisen  from  heretics.f 

In  reply  to  these  complaints  the  incjuisitors  could  urge  with 
some  tnith  that  heresy,  though  hidden,  was  still  busy.  Although 
heretic  seigncui-s  and  nobles  had  been  by  this  time  well-nigh  de- 
stroycnl  and  their  lands  had  passed  to  others,  there  was  still  infec- 
tion among  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities  and  the  pcasantrj'.  It  is 
one  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  OatbariBm,  moreover,  that  at 

*  Bern,  Ooidon.  OraTam.  (Doat,  XXX.  98,  07).— MDlintor  op.  ciL  p.  8S. — 
Diiat.  XXVI.  197,  345,  365.  20«.— Lib.  Scnlctm.  Inq.  Tolos.  [>.  S8S. 

Snnchc  MMrliinii,  Ihc  iirctult-acon  of  Care aiwoii tie,  who  U  n-presentwl  a»  bear* 
ing  n  Inadiiig  |Hitt  in  the  conHpimcy,  bolnngf^d  to  one  of  the  noblest  iktnllles  of 
the  citj*.  Ilia  brother  Amau^l,  who  at  nne  timf  woa  S^noscbM  of  Pulx,  wax  liko 
wiM  implicutctl,  anil  tlicd  n  few  yetm  Inter  in  the  bosom  of  t)iL>  Cbtireh.  In  1328 
Jean  Diiprut.  then  inquisitor,  oMaiacd  evidence  thnt  Arnaud  bad  boen  hereti- 
cated  during  a  ttickn^M,  nnri  again  nubwqucntly  an  Im  dcath-btxl  (Doat,  XXV'III. 
128).  Tliis  would  u^cni  to  lcn<1  color  to  tbo  cliarge  of  licrusy  ugaimt  tli«  ooo- 
spiraton,  but  th«  evidtriicc  wiw  considered  too  Hinnajr  to  warnint  coadcm nation. 

t  Doat,  XXVI,  2>U,— Bern.  Gnldoo.  Gravatn.  (Doat,  XXX.  93).— Arch,  de 
rinq.  dc  Carc.  (Doat,  XXXII.  132). 
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00  time  during  its  existence  were  lacking  eametit  and  devoted  min- 
isters, wbo  Uiuk  their  lives  in  i)u>ir  biinda  uud  wiinderLHl  ai-uiind 
Id  Bccrot  among  the  faithful,  lulmimsterinj^  spiritual  comfort  ami 
nutraction,  making  converts  where  they  could,  exhorting  the 
Tuung  ami  ht^rvticHting  the  old.  In  toil  anil  hanlship  and  peril 
tiey  pursued  their  work,  gliding  by  night  from  one  place  of  con- 
tent to  another,  and  their  t>elf-derotiun  was  rivalled  by  that 
of  titeir  disciples.  Few  more  touching  narrativps  can  bo  oonccivod 
tbao  thotte  which  could  be  confitructed  from  the  artless  confc»t- 
•iooi  extorted  from  the  peflsan^folk  who  full  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  InquisitofB  —  the  humble  ulma  which  they  gave,  pieces  of 
bread,  fish,  scraps  of  cloth,  or  small  coins,  the  hiding-places  which 
they  cunutructed  in  their  cabins,  the  guiihinue  given  by  night 
through  places  of  danger,  and,  mure  than  all,  the  steadfast  fidel- 
ity which  refused  to  betray  their  pastors  when  the  inqnisltor  sud- 
denly appeared  and  offered  the  alternative  of  free  j»irdon  or  the 
dungeon  and  confiscation.  Tho  self-ilevotion  of  the  minister  was 
well  matched  with  tho  quiet  heroism  of  tho  believer.  To  this 
fidelity  and  the  complete  network  of  secret  organisation  which 
extended  over  the  land  may  be  attributed  the  murvcilously  long 
exemption  which  many  of  these  ministers  enjoyed  in  their  prose- 
lyting missions.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  at  this 
period,  Raymond  Delhoe  and  liaymonil  (lodayl,  or  Didier,  had 
already,  in  127H,  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  of  Oaroas* 
Sonne  as  perfected  heretics  and  fugitives,  but  they  kept  at  their 
work  until  Uie  explosion  of  I30O,  incessantly  active,  with  the 
inqui^tors  always  in  pursnit  but  unable  to  overtake  them.  Guil- 
lem  Pages  is  another  whose  name  constantly  recurs  in  the  confes- 
sions uf  Iicreticfltions  during  an  almost  equally  long  period.  Tho 
inquisitors  might  well  urge  that  their  utmost  efforts  were  needed, 
bat  their  methods  were  such  that  even  the  best  intentions  would 
not  have  saved  the  innooent  from  suffering  with  the  guilty.* 

The  secretly  guilty  were  quite  Bulfieiently  intluential,  and  the 
innocent  sufficiently  apprehensive,  to  keep  up  the  agitation  which 
had  been  commenced,  and  at  last  it  began  to  bear  fruit.  A  new 
inqoiaitor  of  Carcassonne,  Nicholas  d* Abbeville,  was  quite  as  cruet 


•  MSB.  Bib.  N»t..  fonds  latin.  No.  n847.-Doiit,  XXVI.  1»7.— Lib.  SeDteutt 
lM{.TatM.  pp.  64,  109,  111,  130,  197.  I3S,  ISO,  143,  U4,  US,  147. 
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and  arbitrary  as  liis  predi^c^ssors.  and  when  the  people  prepared 
an  ap|H'al  to  tUe  king  lie  pmiiiptly  threw  iiitu  Jail  the  notui-y  who 
drew  up  the  pmwr.  In  their  tUwpcration  they  dtsregaptieii  tlus 
warning;  a  dej)UttLtion  was  sent  to  the  court,  and  this  time  they 
were  listone4l  to.  May  18, 129!,  Philippe  luldrcaeed  a  letter  to  his 
Sencaclial  of  Carcu^sonne,  rcoiting  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
Inquisition  on  the  inaocent  through  the  newly-inrented  system 
of  torture,  by  means  of  which  tiio  living  and  the  dead  were  fraud- 
ulently convicted  and  the  whole  land  scandaliaed  and  rendered 
desolate.  The  i-oyal  oilicials  were  therefore  ordered  no  longer  to 
obey  the  cominanUit  of  the  inquisilore  in  staking  arrcsta,  unless 
the  acTiittoii  !«  a  coofesaed  herotic  or  persons  worthy  of  faith  vouch 
for  his  beiug  publicly  dofaiued  for  heresy.  A  month  later  he  reit- 
erated these  orders  even  more  precisely,  and  announced  his  inten* 
tion  of  sending  dojmtiea  to  Ijingucdoc  armed  with  full  authority 
to  make  permanent  provision  in  the  matter.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  manifestoes  as  marking  a  new 
era  in  the  relations  between  the  teuipond  and  spiritual  authorities. 
Tor  far  less  than  this  all  the  chivalry  and  scum  of  Europe  had 
been  promised  salvation  if  they  would  drive  Ra^TUOnd  ot  Touloose 
from  his  inheritance.* 

It  was  pnibably  to  brook  in  some  dogrec  the  force  of  this 
nnheurd-of  interfci-euce  with  inquisitorial  supi-cmacy  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 129tJ,  (iuillem  de  Siiint-Seine,  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne, 
ordered  all  the  parish  priests  in  his  district  for  three  wc«ks  on 


*  There  baa  lif«n  great  confusion  a«  to  lh«  dftte  ct  Pliilippe's  action.  Tbo 
I  Orilnnnnnco  as  priiiU'il  bv  Lauribre  anil  Isambert  is  of  1387.  As  givcu  br  Yuia- 
ractU)  (I\'.  Pr.  97-8)  it  is  of  1291.  A  copy  iu  Dost.XXXi.  300  (from  the  RvgisU 
Curiie  Pr&nciie  de  Carcaaa.),  is  ilat«d  1307.  Schmidt  (Catharcs  I.  343)  noc«p(4 
tS«7 :  A.  Holiokr  rVaissuttc,  fid.  Privot,  IX.  1S7)  conflrnis  the  tlau  ori20I.  The 
lattvr  accontit  U-mI  with  the  acrios  of  cTCDt«.  1387  wonld  aeeni  uuinifoitly  im- 
po>»thlc,  u  Philippo  waa  (.Towocd  Jaumiry  6,  1386,  at  the  age  of  »evrnt''(!n,  asd 
would  scan-cly,  in  liUct'ii  moiitiii),  vciitnro  mt  oiiclt  a  rtepm  defiant  of  «ll  that  wus 
Iicid  anrrcd  ;  nor  would  Nl<:holaB  IV.  in  1200  have  pmiiied  his  ieM\  in  flirthcriog 
the  Inquisition  (RipoU  H.  39),  while  1297  KCema  incompatiblo  with  bissubsequvut 
■ctinii  on  the  sutyccL 

In  1993  Philippe  prohlhited  the  capitonU  of  Toulouse  from  employing  tort- 
ure wi  cl«rk)(  Milyt-ct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  a  prohibitiuu  which 
had  to  be  rcpcat4Hl  id  I30T.  —  BamlouiD,  Lettres  iiit^dilve  de  Philippe  le  Bel, 
pp.  I«,78. 
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lays  anil  ft^tsUlays  to  denounce  as  excommuaicate  all  who 
lid  impede  the  business  of  the  Inquisition  and  all  notaries  who 
■boald  wickfHUy  drAW  up  revocations  of  confessions  for  heretics. 
This  coold  not  effect  much,  nor  was  anything  aoconiplished  by 
ft  Parlement  held  April  14,  I2l'3,  at  Montpellier,  by  the  royal 
ohunberloin,  Alphuiisu  do  Kouceyrac,  of  all  the  royal  oflicials  and 
inquisitors  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonno  to  reform  the  abu&cs  of 
lU  jurisdictions.* 

Shortly  after  this,  in  September,  135*3,  Philippe  went  a  step  fur- 
Uwr  and  threw  his  a'gis  over  the  unfoKunate  Jew.  Although 
Jew*  u  a  oUua  were  not  liable  to  persecution  by  the  Inquisition, 
aill.  if  after  being  once  converted  they  reverted  to  Judaism,  or 
if  th*y  pmnelyted  among  t'Uristiims  to  obtain  converts,  or  if  they 
irere  themsdves  converts  from  Christianity,  they  were  heretics  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Churcli,  they  fell  under  inquisitorial  jurisdiction, 
sod  were  liable  Ut  bo  aUmdontHl  Ui  the  secular  arm.  All  these 
flhweo  were  a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  the  Church,  especially 
tfae  "  Otfophytet "  or  converted  Jews,  for  feigned  conversions  wer« 
Emjaeot,  either  for  worldly  advanlage  or  to  escape  the  inoessant 
psnecntion  visited  upon  the  unlucky  children  of  Israel.f  The 
tmll  T'trbnto  cordis  ordering  the  inquisitors  to  be  active  and  vigi- 
luit  in  prosecuting  all  who  were  guilty  of  these  offences,  issued 
in  lies  by  Clement  IV.,  was  reissued  by  suoceBsive  popes  with  a 
pertinacity  showing  the  importance  attached  to  it,  and  when  we 
we  Frero  Bertrund  de  \a  Koche,  in  1274,  ollicially  described  as 
inqoisitor  in  Provence  against  heretics  and  wicked  Christians  who 


-  Arch,  dc  rinq  de  Care.  (Dost,  XXXII.  2A1).  — Chroo.  B&rdio  uul  1298 
(VaUMiie  rv.  Pr.  V). 

1  In  1278  Il»e  inqaiititon  (if  Francft  ftppliod  to  'ViclKilaa  III.  for  inatrncLionR, 
itiUBg  tliKt  Komt!  lime  prcTiuus,  (luring  ■  pu{iulur  pereti-utiun  of  the  Jcwks  innnf 
of  tbciii  thfrtrtgh  fo»r.  tht»Of(h  not  »b«)liil*ly  ciH-recd,  had  rcc^irfd  l»iptinu  nnd 
kUoired  their  children  to  be  baptized.  With  lUc  piuutng  of  thR  Rlonn  thvj  hnd 
ntitae^  to  tbrir  JewUh  bliadiieso,  vrbereupon  the  inquisitors  h«d  cast  them  In 
prison.  The]r  went  duly  excommunicated,  but  ncitlicr  this  nar  tho  "tquator 
Mrairu"  hud  been  ofnviiil,  nod  tliey  lisd  thus  remnincd  for  iii()n>  tliKn  a  yMr. 
T\m  ooiipluut-d  mquiiitor»  lh«reupou  submitted  to  the  Holy  Hoa  (he  i^ueAtlon 
N  to  ftiTtbcr  prucevdinga,  and  Nichnliu  ordcrod  tlicm  to  trciu  itiirli  Jews  aa  bere- 
lica — that  j»  to  M.y,  to  bum  them  for  continued  obstinacy.— Archives  de  l'Ii»q. 
^CknauaoQoe  poat,  XXXVIL  101). 
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eonbraoe  Judaism,  and  Frcre  Guillaunie  d'Auxerra,  in  1S85,  quali- 
fied ns  "  Inquisitor  of  Heretics  and  Apostate  .Tews  in  France,"  it 
is  evident  lliiit  Ihest;  cases  formal  a  large  jtortion  of  inquisitorial 
business.  As  the  Jews  were  peculiarly  dofcnccless,  this  jurisdic- 
tion gave  widn  opportunity  for  abuse  and  extortion  which  was 
doubtless  turned  fully  to  account.  Philippe  owed  them  protec- 
tion, for  in  1291  he  had  deprived  them  of  their  own  judges  and 
ordered  tliem  to  plead  in  the  n>yal  courts,  and  now  he  proceeded 
to  protect  them  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  To  Simon  Brise- 
ti-te,  t)ene»chal  of  CareasHonnc,  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  hull  Turbato 
eordfi^  with  instnictions  that  while  this  was  to  be  implicitly  obeyed, 
no  Jew  was  to  he  arrested  for  any  cause  not  Rpccific<l  thcpcia, 
ajid,  if  there  was  any  doubt,  tlic  matter  was  to  Iw  refci're<i  to  the 
royal  council.  Ho  further  enclosed  an  Ordonnanc«  directing  that 
no  Jew  in  Franc*  was  to  he  arrested  on  the  requisition  of  any 
person  or  friar  of  any  Order,  no  matter  ^Yhut  his  office  might 
be,  without  notifying;  the  Beueechal  or  bailli,  who  was  to  decide 
whether  the  case  was  snfflciently  clear  to  be  acted  upon  without 
reference  to  the  royal  council.  Simon  Brisetete  thereupon  ordered 
all  oflieialfl  to  defend  the  Jews,  not  to  allow  any  oiactions  to  be 
imposed  on  them  whereby  their  ability  to  pay  their  taxcfl  might 
be  impaireil,  and  not  to  arrest  them  at  the  mandate  of  any  one 
without  informing  him  of  the  cause.  It  woxJd  not  have  beon 
easy  to  limit  more  skilfully  the  inquisitorial  power  to  oppress  a 
despised  class.* 

Philippe  hod  thus  intervened  in  the  most  decided  manner,  and 
the  oppressed  populations  of  Languedoc  might  reasonably  hope 
for  permanent  reUef,  but  his  subsequent  |iolicy  belied  then-  hopes. 
It  vacillated  in  a  manner  which  is  only  partially  oxplicablo  by  the 


*  Mftg.  Bull.  Rflm&D.  I.  131,  ISft.  1A9.— Archivifl  di  Napnli,  Itegittm  SO,  Lett 
B.  fol.  fll.— M9S.  Bib.  XiiL.  fand»  litiii,  No.  U930.  fol.  9S7-8.— WBiIdiiig.  ano. 
12»0,  No.  5,  fl.— C.  IS,  8«xto  v.  2.— Coll.  Do«t.  XXXIl.  127  ;  XXXVIl.  IflS.  806. 
900,  843.  SM,  SSa.— Wadding,  uiu.  18SS,  Na  1-8^— Lib.  Spntcntt.  Inq.  Tolos. 
p.  380. 

In  laSS  Philippe  hod  nlrosdji  ordvred  the  Scnnclinl  of  CarrRSMttne  to  pro- 
tect ttic  JufTH  from  the  cltsiiona  and  other  vexatioas  ioBict«d  oo  them  by  the 
•cclvsiwtical  courU  (Vaiaacttc,  £:d.  Privat,  IX  Pr.  233).  Yet  io  13(KI  he  had 
■II  tiic  Jews  of  the  kingdoni  Halted  and  exiled,  and  forbiddou  to  return  under 
pain  of  d«atJi  (Quill.  Nnngiac.  Contio.  ann.  tSOft). 
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.ihifUng  political  exigencies  of  the  times  so  far  as  we  can  pene- 
tnte  them.  In  this  same  year,  1203.  the  Senesclial  of  Orcjissonno 
is  found  instructing  Aimfiric,  the  Viscount  of  Narljonne.  to  exe- 
cute royal  letters  ordering  aid  to  be  rendered  to  tlie  iuipiisitors 
there.  This  may  have  been  a  mero  looul  matter,  ami  I'hilippe, 
for  a  while  at  leasts  adhered  to  bia  [Misitinn.  Towanls  the  end 
uf  1^^,>  there  was  issued  an  Ordonnance  of  the  royul  coui-t,  appU- 
cabb  to  the  whole  kingdom,  ff}rbidding  the  arrest  of  any  one  on 
ihe  demand  of  a  friar  of  any  Order,  no  matter  wluit  his  position 
luigbt  be.  unless  the  seneschal  or  bailb  of  the  junsdiction  was 
Btisfied  that  the  arrest  ahuuld  be  made,  and  the  j)eraon  asking  it 
ihowed  a  commission  from  the  pope.  This  was  sent  to  all  the 
Rtra]  officials  with  strict  injunctions  to  obey  it,  although,  if  the 
mrused  were  bkely  to  fly,  he  might  be  detained,  but  not  surren- 
ikved  until  the  decision  of  the  court  oould  be  had.  Aforeover,  if 
iny  persons  were  then  in  durance  wntrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Onlonnance,  they  were  to  Imj  set  at  liberty.  Even  tiiis  did 
noc  effect  its  object  ttufiiciently,  and  a  few  months  later,  in  1296, 
riiilippe  complained  to  his  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  of  the  num- 
tera  who  were  arrested  by  the  royal  officers,  and  confined  in  the 
mytl  prisons  on  insufficient  grounds,  causing  scandal  and  the  heavy 
iaiUctiun  of  infamy  on  the  innocent.  To  prevent  this  arrests 
(roe  forbidden  except  in  oases  of  such  violent  presuiiiptiun  of 
bnwy  that  they  could  not  l>e  |K)8t(ioned,  and  the  officials  were 
ingtnicted,  when  called  upon  by  the  inquisitore,  to  make  such  cx- 
aua  as  they  could.  These  orders  were  obeyed,  for  when,  about 
this  time,  Faulquee  de  Saint-Georges,  Vice-inquisitor  of  Carcas- 
mue,  ordered  the  arrest  of  sundry  suspects  by  Adam  dc  Marolles, 
the  deputy  seneschal,  the  latter  referred  the  matter  to  his  princi- 
pal, Henri  de  Elistia.  who,  after  consultation  with  Robert  d'Artois, 
linitcnajit  of  the  king  in  Languedoo  and  Oascony,  refused  the  de- 
muuL* 

No  previous  sovereign  had  ventured  thus  to  trammel  the  In- 
qoisitioD.  These  regulations,  in  fact,  rendered  it  virtually  power- 
leai,  for  it  had  no  organization  of  its  own ;  even  its  prisons  were 
the  king's  and  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  and  it  depended 


•  Regirt.  Ooria  Fimndn  de  Care  (Doat,  XXXn  2M,  361 
■Ml,  IV.  Pr.  M. 
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wholly  upon  the  socular  arm  for  physical  force.  In.  some  pUce«, 
as  at  AJbi,  it  might  kW  upon  episcopal  assistance,  but  elsew 
it  cuulU  do  nothing  of  itaclf.  i'liilippe  htui,  moreover,  l>oeii 
fol  not  to  excite  the  ill-will  of  his  bisJiops,  for  his  Ordonnanoes 
and  instructiutis  nlludod  simply  to  thu  friars,  thus  uxoludtiig  the 
Inquisition  fi-om  royal  aid  without  spocifljcally  naming  it.  Uia 
quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII.  was  now  bc|Epnning.  Uetweon  J 
arv,  laDO,  aud  February.  1297,  appeared  the  celebrated  bulls  Ci 
cu  laicog,  fnejf'ahUu  anwrify  /Heeiiat  una,  and  AJ^ti  a  fc,  whose 
axroganl  encroachments  on  the  secular  power  aroused  him  to  re- 
sistance, and  this  doubtless  gave  a  8har|>er  zest  to  his  desire  to 
diniiniKh  in  hiH  duminions  the  uutbority  of  so  purely  papal  an  in- 
stitution as  the  In(]uisitioD.  So  shrew^l  a  prince  ould  readily  see 
its  effectiveucKS  as  an  instrumeut  of  papal  a^gre&siun,  for  the 
Church  could  make  what  detlnition  it  pleased  of  heresy;  ani 
Bfinifaco  did  not  hcHitate  to  give  him  fair  warning,  when,  in  Oo- 
tobcr,  I"2i>T,  he  oitlered  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne  to  proceed 
against  certain  officials  of  lleziers  who  bad  rendered  tbemaelvos 
in  the  papal  eyes  aus|>ect  of  heresy  heeaiise  they  remained  under 
excommunication,  incurred  for  imposing  t^ixes  on  the  clergy,  boast- 
tug  that  food  had  not  lost  its  savor  tu  them  nor  sleep  it«  sweet- 
ness, and  wbo,  moreover,  dared  with  poUutetl  lips  to  revile  the 
Holy  See  itself.  Under  snch  an  oxtenjiion  of  jurisdiction  Thilippe 
himself  might  not  be  safe,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  tentative  ef- 
forts made  in  1296  and  1297  to  find  sumo  method  of  roconoihog 
the  recent  royal  Ordonnanccs  with  the  time-honored  abeolutism 
oX  the  Intjuisition  proved  failures.*  I 

ALeanwlule,  the  exigencies  of  Italian  politics  caused  BomXaoe 
suddenly  to  retrace  his  steps,  Ili^  qiiarrel  with  the  Cardinals 
Oiacomo  and  Pietro  Coloooa  rendered  it  advisable  to  propitiate 
Philippe.  lu  May,  1297,  he  assented  to  a  titlie  conceded  to  thai 
king  by  his  bishops,  and  in  the  bull  Noeeriti«  (July,  1297)  he  ex- 
empted f  ranoe  from  the  operation  of  the  Clertcis  hicov^  while  in 
LioU  JMT  gpeoiaie*  (July,  I2*.)S)  he  withdrew  his  arrogant  preten- 
sion imperatively  to  prolong  the  armistice  between  Franco  and 


*  Ilu  I>uj,  Biirtoirc  du  Dtffen)»cl.«t«.  Pr.  14. 18,  S8,94.— D'A^^ntnt,  CoIlMt 
Judic  (U  ooTifl  Eiror.  I.  l  ia6.--Viiue>oUe,  XV.  Pr.  DS.— Aiob.  dc  I'lnq.  da  Cart. 
(Doat,  XXXH.  364}.— Faucon,  Rrgiatre^  de  Boniface  Vllt  No.  3140.  g 
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\  trace  was  thus  patohiHl  up  witli  Philippe,  who  has- 

manif*^t  his  ^cxMi-w-ill  to  tho  Holy  Kee  by  alwnilonin^ 

sobjecu  a/ain  to  the  inquisitors.     In  the  Liber  Sextuij  of  the 

pahhshfxl  by  BoDiftLCO  starch  3,  TiVfS,  the  popR  included, 

eostonuiry  iinpcriousnosfi,  a  cftnon  commamling  the  absolute 
)ce  of  all  «ecalar  officials  to  the  ortlers  of  inquisitors  under 

Itv  of  cKcnmmunication.  which  if  endunxl  for  a  year  cnrriod 
vith  it  0(»de£analion  for  hereuy.  This  wag  his  answer  to  the 
Fnoefa  monarch's  insnbonlinate  K^gishition,  and  Philippe  at  the 
oomeat  was  not  incUne<l  to  cjut^u^t  the  matter.  In  September 
be  meekly  endoeed  the  canon  to  his  officials  with  instructions  to 
fibqr  it  in  every  point,  arresting  and  imprisoning  all  whom  iitquisi- 
(on  or  bishops  might  designate,  and  punishing  oil  whom  they 
uit^t  condemn.  A  letter  of  Fn'^re  Arnaud  Jean,  Inquisitor  of 
PamierB,  d&ted  March  2,  of  the  same  your,  assuring  the  Jews  that 
Uiey  neod  dread  no  novel  mousuros  of  severity,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate xiiax>  the  royal  protecLiou  had  been  previoucsty  withdrawn 
fma  them.  The  good  understanding  between  king  and  pope 
luted  until  1300.  when  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  with  greater 
icrimony  than  ever.  In  DecemlKir  of  that  your  the  provisions  of 
CUrwi*  laifiof  were  renewed  by  the  hull  Nuper  ex  raltonahiltbus^ 
foUtiWMl  by  the  short  one,  of  which  the  authenticity  is  disputed, 
SeiwfaiM^wmtf*.  asserting  rhilippe'sKubjection  in  teniporul  affairs 
■adcalUng^  forth  his  celebrated  rejoinder,  Sciat  iita  maxitna/atui- 
(CI.  The  strife  continued  with  increasing  violence  till  the  seiztire 
':ico  ut  Anagni,  September  8,  1303,  and  his  death  in  the 
_     __;^  month.* 

Under  this  vai^'lng  policy  Che  fate  of  the  |)eopIe  of  I^^nguedoo 
VH  hard.  Xiehotns  d'Abbeville,  the  Inquisitor  of  Ctirmssonne, 
*Uft  man  nf  inflexible  ficverity,  arrogantly  lM3nt  on  pushing  his 
fwuf^atives  tothe  utmost.  He  had  an  assistant  worthy  of  him  in 
KualquBB  dc  Suint-Goorges,  the  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Albi,  whjoh 

i  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  hod  virtually  another  aasistant  in 
iHt  bishop,  lifimard  do  Castanet,  who  delighte<l  to  act  as  ini^uisi- 
tor,  impelled  alike  by  fanaticism  and  by  greed,  for,  as  we  have 

*  Do  Pay,  op.  cit,  Pr.  36. 41,  4S,  44.  —  Faucon,  R^-^iitres  cl«  Bonifiim  VITI. 
SiLiaava.  Ko.  182»,  Nn.  lHSO-1,  No.  ISSO.— O.  18  Sexto  V.  a,— Tfliimbert.  Ad«. 
U£nBB9.  IL  718.— VuiHctte.  Ri}.  Print,  X.  Pr.  347.— Arcbivm  de  l'it*6cli6 
tiH  (DmI,  XXXU. STS). 
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seen,  the  bishops  of  Alhi,  by  u  special  tmnsoction  with  St.  Loail 
enjoyt-'d  a  half  of  the  confiscations.  Prior  to  his  elevation  in  V27( 
lioTTiajxl  bad  btnsn  auditor  of  tho  papal  cameriL,  which  shows  hii 
tu  have  hecn  an  acciiiiiplisliecl  legist,  and  he  vraa  ulsi>  ii  patron 
iu"t  and  lit^^iuturc.  tmt  he  w;i8  ever  in  trouble  with  his  people, 
ready,  in  1277,  he  had  succeedeii  in  so  exusiHjrating  them  that 
]talaco  was  swopt  by  a  howlini;  mob,  and  lie  barely  escaped  with 
his  lifo.  In  IS&a  ho  commoncod  the  erwtion  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Cecilia,  a  gi^^ntic  building,  half  church,  half  furtreKs,  which 
swallowed  enonuoiis  sums,  and  stimulated  his  hatred  of  heresy  by 
supplying  a  pious  use  for  th*'  estates  of  heretic*,*  ^| 

To  such  men  the  protection  grants]  to  his  subjects  by  Pliilippe 
was  most  distasteful,  and  not  without  rejuson.     Heretics  naturally 
took  advantage  of  the  restrictions  inijKwed  on  the  Inquisition  and 
i-eiloubled  their  activity.    It  might  seem,  indeed,  to  them  that  th^M 
day  of  supremacy  of  the  Church  was  past,  and  that  the  rising  in" 
dependence  of  the  secidar  power  might  usher  in  an  era  of  com- 
]>arative  toleration*  in  which  their  persecuted  religion  would  at 
length  find  its  oftHk'ferred  opportunity  of  converting  mankind — 
a  dream  in  which  they  indulged  U)  the  last.    More  demonstrative, 
if  not  more  eanie«t,  was  the  feehng  which  the  royal  policy  aroused 
in  Carcassonne.    The  Ordonnances  liad  not  only  crippleil  the  la- 
quisition.but  had  shown  tho  disfavor  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  king,  ami  in  1^1*5  some  of  tho  leading  citizens,  who  had 
been  cflmpi-oniised  in  tlio  trials  of  1286,  found  no  difficulty  in 
aroiLsing  the  people  to  open  resistance.     For  a  while  they  oon- 
trolled  tho  city,  and  inflicted  no  little  injury  on  the  Dominicani^i 
and  on  all  who  ventui'ed  to  support  them.    Nicholas  d'AblwvillqH 
was  driven  from  the  pulpit  when  preaching,  pelted  with  stones 
and  pursuetl  with  drawn  swortU,  and  the  judges  of  the  royal  courts 
on  one  occasion  wvi'e  glatl  to  escape  with  their  lives,  while  th^f 
friars  were  beaten  and  insulted  when  they  appeared  in  public  and 
were  practically  a^^gated  as  excommunicates.    Bernard  Gui, 

■  C.  Moliaicr.  L'ltict.  tUns  lo  Diidi  do  li  Fnncc.  p.  03. — A.  MoliaiGr< Vaiaset 
£d.  PrivKt,  IX.  807].    Th«  cliariicter  and  power  of  tli<^  liUliupn  of  Allii  Rrc  illu 
tmted  iu  •  eacccMtir  of  Bernard  ctu  CASlanct,  Bialiop  G6niud,  who  in  1819, 
iMtIv  n  quarrel  with  Llie  Hi-iKn*-ur  ile  Puyffozon,  misfd  ad  unuy  ofGvo  tboueanj 

with  which  be  stiiic)<t:i)  the  royal  CliitCMi  Vieox  d'Albi,  aod  con 
much  doTuUlion. — Vntssctio,  IV.  160. 
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r«Te-iritnes8,  natunilly  attributes  this  to  the  influonco  of  heresy, 

rtiot  it  is  imi»08sible  for  ii3  now  to  conjecture  how  umch  may  have 

tnen  <lue  to  rL'ligiuus  autagunism,  und  how  much  to  tho  natural 

luction  among  the  ortlioclox  Dgainst  the  intolerable  opprcaaion 

of  ihe  inquifsitorial  methods,* 

For  eoutt  years  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  wu.s  suspeudetl. 
As  8000  KB  secular  support  was  withdrawn  public  opinion  was  too 
tfrang,  and  it  succumbed.  This  lost^  until  the  truce  between 
kmg  and  pojie  again  placed  the  royal  |>owcr  at  tho  disposal  of  tbe 
iiK{ai8itor&  In  thuir  di^psiir  the  citizens  then  sent  envoys  to  Boni- 
ike  VIII.,  with  Aimeric  Ciistel  at  their  head,  supimrted  by  a  num* 
ber  of  Franciscans.  Boniface  listened  to  their  complaints  and  pn> 
poeed  t()  clepute  tbe  Bishop  of  V'icenza  as  coniiiussiontir  to  examine 
cid  report,  but  the  pnpal  referendary,  after^vards  Cardinal  of  6. 
Sftbtjia.  recjuired  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  llorins  as  a  preliminary. 
Ilmta  promised  him.  but  Aimeric,  liavtng  secured  the  good  ollices 
of  Pierro  Flotte  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  thought  he  could  ob- 
tiin  his  purpose  for  less,  and  refused  to  pay  it.  "When  Boniface 
beard  of  the  n^fussU  he  angrily  esclaimod,"  Wo  know  in  whom 
tbty  trust,  but  by  God  all  ibt?  kings  in  ("hristendom  shall  not  save 
'the  people  of  Carcassonne  from  being  burned,  and  specially  the 
taiUfT  of  lliat  Aimeric  Castel !"  The  negotiation  full  tlirougli.  and 
d'Abbeville  had  bis  triumph.  A  large  jKirtion  of  the 
rcre  wearie<l  with  tho  disturbances,  and  were  impatient 
nnter  the  excommunication  which  resteil  on  the  community.  Tbe 
pni^>crity  of  the  town  was  declining,  and  there  wore  not  wanting 
liMae  who  predict©*!  its  ruin.  The  hopelessness  of  further  resist- 
aee  was  apimrent,  and  matters  being  thus  ripo  for  a  settlement,  a 
nlf>mn  as!*emhly  was  held,  April  27,  120!*,  when  the  civic  magis- 
ntee  met  the  inquisitor  in  the  presence  of  the  Uishops  of  Albi 
uil  Betters,  Ucrtrand  de  Clermont,  In<[uisitor  of  Toulouse,  the 
roral  officials,  sundry  abbots  and  other  notables.  Nicholas  dio- 
taied  his  own  terms  fur  the  absolution  :iskei)  at  his  hands,  nor 
iren  they  seemingly  harsh.  Those  who  were  manifest  heretics, 
I  or  gpeciiilly  defamed,  or  cnnvictcil  by  legal  proof  must  take  their 
cUaoe.    The  rest  were  to  be  [icnanccd  as  tlic  bishops  and  tho  Ab- 


LBtm. Guidon.  IlUt  ConT.  Prcdic  <MaTtene  ColL  Ampl  VL  477-6).— Ejuad. 
flhmn.  (Doftt,  XXX.  94). 
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hot  of  Fontfroido  might  axlvise,  excluding  confiscation  and  per- 
sona] or  humiliating  penalties.  All  this  was  reasonable  enough 
from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  but  so  deep*eate<l  was  the 
distruat,  or  30  strong  tlie  heretical  influence,  that  the  peo]ilo  asked 
twoiily-four  hours  for  consideration,  and  on  rwissenibling  the  next 
da^  refused  tlie  terms.  Six  months  passed,  their  hclple&iiiess  and 
isolation  cnch  day  becoming  more  apparent,  until,  October  8,  they 
reassembled,  and  the  consuls  asked  for  absolution  in  the  name 
the  oommnnity.  Nicholas  was  not  8e\ere.  The  pcniince  imix)i 
on  the  town  was  the  building  of  a  chapel  in  honor  of  St.  I<oui 
which  was  accomplished  in  tlie  year  1300  at  the  cost  of  ninety  livres 
Tournois.  The  consols,  in  the  name  of  the  coitimuuit y.  secretly  ab- 
jured heresy.  Twelve  of  the  most  guilty  citizens  ivcre  reserved 
for  Hpecial  penances,  vix.,  four  of  the  old  oonguls,  four  councillors, 
two  advocates,  and  two  notiirice.  ( >f  these  the  fate  was  duubtleal^B 
doplomble.  Chance  has  preaerved  to  us  the  sentence  passed  oif^^ 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  troubles,  Guillem  (Tttiric,  by  which  we 
find  that  he  rotted  in  tlie  horrible  dungeon  of  Cai-cassonne  for 
twenty-two  years  before  he  was  brought  forwanl  for  jud;,nncnt  in 
1891,  when  in  consideration  of  his  long  confinement  he  wa.''  given 
the  choice  between  the  crusade  and  exile,  and  the  cruslicd  old  man 
fell  on  his  kncos  and  gave  thaulvs  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  in- 
quisitora  for  the  mercy  vouchsafe<l  him.  Some  years  later  intense 
excitement  was  created  when  Fn.Te  IJemard  IMUcieux  obtained 
Bight  of  the  agreement,  and  disrovcrrd  that  the  consuls  had  been^H 
represented  in  it  as  confessing  that  the  whole  community  had^' 
given  aid  to  manifest  heretics,  thai  they  liad  abjured  in  tbo  name 
of  all,  and  thus  that  all  citizens  were  incapacitated  for  olKco  and 
were  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  ivlapse  in  case  of  further  trouble. 
This  excited  the  pe<jplc  to  such  a  point  that  the  imjuisitor,  Geof- 
froi  d'AMig,  was  obliged  to  issuu  a.  solemn  declaration,  August  10, 
I'iOn.  disclaiming  any  intention  of  thus  taking  advantage  of  the 
■uttloment;  and  notwithstanding  tliis.  when  King  Philip[ie  uome 
lo  Oaroaasonne  in  LitUS  the  agreement  was  pronounced  fraudulent, 
tliQ  seneschal  Gui  Caprier  was  dismisaetl  for  having  affixed  bis 
**1  U*  it.  and  rxinfetiseil  tluit  ho  lia<l  be<'n  bribed  to  do  so  by  Nicbo- 
l*«  d'Abbeville  with  a  thousand  IJvrcs  'I'ournois.* 


i 
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Knconra^^  by  the  rripplin^  unci  Busi>enaian  of  the  InqiuBition, 
th(*f';itliiinin  propAganda  hiul  bw>n  nt  u-ork  with  renewed  vigor. 
In  l?Jt>  Uie  Council  of  JJezien>  souadod  tln^  ulurm  by  antiuuncinj^ 
Uiat  ])crfocto(l  h<*n>t  ics  liiul  made  thoir  ap[)earaiice  in  the  land,  and 
orriering  close  search  nuulo  after  them.  At  Albi,  Bishop  Bernard 
iru, as  usuaJ,  ut  variance  witli  bis  flock,  uliu  were  pleading  against 
lihn  in  the  royal  court,  to  prracrvo  their  jurisdiction.    The  ooci^ 

Iwm  WM  opportune.    He  called  to  bis  assistance  the  inquisitors 
ICicboIas  d'Abbeville  and  Beitrand  c1e  Clennont.  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  yt'^U'  V29ii  the  town  was  startled  by  the  arrest  of 
lv«nty-five  of  the  wealtliiest  and  most  respected  citizens,  whom 
r^lar  attemhince  at  inass  and  obficrvance  of  all  religious  duties 
had  rendered  tbeui  almve  suspicion.    The  triiUB  were  pushed  with 
I     onasnal  celerity,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  those  who  at  first 
Bd«ni«d  were  speedily  brought  to  confession  and  to  revealing  the 
Vnamee  of  their  associates,  there  wag  doubtless  gixid  ground  fortho 
Vpopnlar  iHilief  that  torture  watt  nithlcRsly  and  unsjiaringly  used; 
in  fact,  allusions  to  it  in  the  final  sentence  of  GoUlem  Oalverie, 
one  of  the  Tiotims,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.    Abjuration 
MTed  them  from  the  stake,  but  the  sentence  of  perpetual  impris- 
onment in  chains  was  a  doubtful  mercy  for  tho»e  who  were  sen- 
^kenoed,  while  a  number  wore  kept  interminably  in  jail  awaiting 
.Judgment.* 

The  whole  country  was  ripe  for  revolt,  Tl^e  revival  of  Phi- 
^bippe's  quarrel  ^vith  Boniface  soon  gave  assurance  that  help  might 
^n>e  cKpeclod  from  the  throne;  but  if  this  should  fait  there  would 
Bbe  K*nt  hesitation  on  the  part  of  desperate  men  in  looking  for 
^borne  other  sovereign  who  would  lend  an  ear  to  their  oumplainta. 
The  arrest  nnd  trial  for  treason  of  the  Jiishop  of  Pamiers,  in  1301, 
■hows  OS  what  was  then  the  undercurrent  of  popular  feeling  in 
LAaguedoo,  where  the  Fivnchman  was  still  a  luitod  stranger,  the 
ing  a  foreign  deKfMit,  and  tho  {leoplo  discontented  and  ready  to 
their  allccriaiict'  to  either  England  or  Anigon  whenever  they 
Id  see  their  advantage  in  it.    The  fragile  tenure  with  which 


J.  de  Care  (Doat,  XXJOI.  383)  — Vaiwcttc,  IV.  91 ;  Pr.  10O-8.— lib.  Sen- 
. I0.1  Tolos. pp.  SSS-fl— Coll.  Do«l,  XXXTV. 21. 

C«wicil-  BitfflTOUS.  lutn.  18fl»,  c  A  fVaiaarWc,  IV.  fl6),—Mfl8.  Bih.  Nat..  fhniJa 
lin.  No.  4370,  ft,!.  264,  27(1— Arctiiv™  di,  I'Kvf.-hfi  clAllji  {I>o»t.  XXJtV.  «). 
^MflS  Bib.  Nat,  faotls  Iftcio,  Ho.  11847.— Lib.  Sententt.  Inqais.  Tolai.p.  SOO. 
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the  land  was  stiU  held  by  the  Kings  of  Paria  must  be  kept  in  view 
if  we  would  understand  Philippe's  shifting  policy.* 

The  pi-osee'DtioiiB  of  Albi  cause*l  gtufral  terror,  for  the  victims 
were  iinivorsnlly  tluuight  to  lie  good  Catholics,  selected  for  spolia-  m 
lion  on  a^rcount  of  tlioir  wealth.  Tiie  conviction  waa  widespread 
that  such  intjuisitors  iis  Jean  de  Fangonx,  GHillem  dc  Muhwone, 
Jean  do  Saint-Seine,  Jean  (Jalande,  Nicholus  d'Abbevillc,  and 
Foulques  de  Saint-Georges  had  long  had  no  scruple  in  obtaining, 
by  threats  and  torture,  such  teHtiraony  aa  they  might  desire 
against  anv  one  whom  they  mi^ht  wish  to  ruin,  and  that  their 
records  were  falsified,  and  filled  with  fictitious  entries  for  that 
purjHjfia  Some  yeai-s  before,  Frire  Jean  Martin,  a  Doininiean, 
had  invoked  the  interposition  of  Pierre  de  Montbnm,  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne  (died  12t>f!),  to  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquity.  Some] 
investigation  was  made,  and  the  truth  of  the  charges  was  estab- 
lished. The  dead  were  found  to  be  the  special  prey  of  these  vult- 
ures, who  had  prepared  their  frauds  in  advance.  Even  the  fierce 
orthodoxy  of  the  Marc'chaux  de  la  Foi  could  not  save  Qui  de  Levis  ■ 
of  Mirepoix  from  tliis  [Misttiuirious  uttaek ;  and^  when  Gautier  de 
Montbmn,  Bishop  of  Caix-assoime,  dietl,  they  produced  from  their 
records  proof  that  he  hod  adored  heretics  and  had  been  heretioateil 
on  his  dejith-bed.  In  this  latter  case,  fortunately,  the  archbishop 
happened  to  know  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  Jourdain  Ferrolh, 
had  Ijeen  absent  at  the  time  when,  by  his  alleged  testimony,  he 
had  seen  the  tu^  of  fuloration.  FW'm  Jean  Afa^in  urged  the  arch- 
bishop to  destroy  all  the  records  and  cause  the  Dominicans  to  be 
deprived  of  their  functions,  and  the  prelate  made  some  attempt  at 
Kome  to  effect  this,  contenting  himself  meunwbile  with  issuing 
some  regulations  and  sequestrating  some  of  the  books.  It  was  ■ 
probably  during  this  tlurry  that  the  luquisitors  of  Carcassonne  ■ 
and  Toulouse,  Nicholaa  d' Abbeville  and  Pierre  do  Mulceone,  hear- 
ing that  they  wen*  likely  to  be  convicted  of  fraud,  retired  with 
their  records  to  the  safe  retreat  of  Prouille  and  busied  themselves 
in  making  a  transcript,  with  the  compromising  entries  omitted^ 
which  they  ingeniously  Ijound  in  the  covers  stripped  from  the  old 
volames.t  

"  I>u  Pay,  UUt.  du  DilTenttd,  Pr.  OSS  aqq.  853-4.— MuUno  Theunr. 
t  U8S.  Bib.  Nkt.,  fonds  lalio,  No.  4270,  fui.  128-8, 1&B. 
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About  this  time  occurred  a  case  which  confirms  the  popular 
iifif  in  inqaisitorisil  itiifjuity,  ami  which  ha<l  resuUs  «f  vastly 
greater  importance  than  its  proraotcre  antici|Mitcd.  "When  the 
disappointed  Boniface  Vlli.  swore  that  he  would  cause  the  burn- 
ing of  Aimeric  Oasiel's  father,  he  uttered  no  idle  threat.  Nicholas 
d'AbbeviUe,  a  fitting  instrument,  was  at  baud,  and  to  liim  he  pri- 
vately gave  the  necesiiary  verluLl  inatnictions.  (Pastel  i'*itbri,  the 
father,  bod  been  a  citizen  of  Carcassonne  distinguisheil  for  piety 
benevolence  no  less  tliHn  for  wealth.  A  frif^nd  of  the  Fran- 
n  Order,  after  duly  receiving  the  sacraments,  he  hail  died,  in 
1S7S,  in  the  bonds  of  its  friars,  six  of  whom  kept  watch  in  the 
odc-ruom  until  bts  death,  :tnd  he  had  been  buried  in  the  Kraneis- 
(ma  t3Gmeterb'.  We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Count  of  Foix 
how  easily  all  these  precautions  could  be  brushed  aside,  and  Nich- 
olas found  DO  difficulty  in  discovering  or  making  the  evidence  he 
nqoired.*  Suddenly,  in  1300,  the  peo]>le  of  Carcassonne  were 
BtarUed  by  a  notice,  read  in  all  the  parish  churches,  suinntuning 
those  wishing  to  defend  the  meTiiory  of  Castol  Fabri  to  appear  Ije- 
fore  the  Inquisition  on  a  day  named,  as  the  deceased  was  proved 
to  have  been  hcrt^ticjited  on  his  dc$ith-l}o<l.  The  moment  was  well 
chosen,  aa  Aiineric  Castel,  the  son,  was  absent.  The  Franciscans, 
for  whom  the  accused  had  doubtless  provided  liberally  in  his  will, 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  assume  his  defence.  Hastily  con- 
salting,  they  determined  to  send  their  lector.  Bernard  de  Licgossi, 
or  D^licieux,  to  the  General  Chapter  then  assembling  at  Marseilles, 
for  instructions,  as,  in  the  chronic  antagonism  between  the  Mendi- 
OOnbtf  the  matter  seemed  to  bo  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  Or- 
der, The  wife  of  Aiineric  Castel  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  and  Bernard  returned  with  instructions  fi-om  the  ]>ix>- 
TincJal  to  defend  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  while  Eleaiuir  de 


'  In  a  Bcries  of  conremiuDS  oxtmctcil  flroin  ATactcr  Aniaud  Mntha,  s  clerk  of 
OucWBOnne.  in  I1I85,  lli«'rc  ari>  Iwn,  of  Octolxv  4  and  10,  in  which  he  dc- 
■Cfibefl  lUI  tbe  ilelails  uf  ibe  liurvticutioD  of  Castel  Psbri  ou  tiis  ilvathtHMl,  ia 
1J78  (Doat,  XXVI  MS-flO).  Wliilc  th(«e  caiiuoi  be  poaitUely  said  to  he  inleN 
pol»liwfi«,  the;  liavr  the  BpiHaninco  of  being  m>,  and  it  may  iMifcly  be  assumed  aa 
inipoidblB  that  Doch  a  matter  would  haw  boon  allowed  to  lie  donuaut  for  flfte-v^ 
jeus  with  w  rich  a  prim  withio  n^ach  The  case  is  doubtlefl^  one.  nf  the  forgf  d 
itcorda  whicb,  as  we  bavu  Meti,  wer«  popularly  b«U«ved  to  be  cualumaij  in  Ibu 
loqaWtion. 
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Clermont,  the  syndic  of  the  convent,  wiu  dpp\ite4l  by  the  Guardian 
of  Narbonne  to  co-oporate  with  Iiim.  Meanwhile  Nicholaa  had 
pruceeded  to  condemnation,  and  when,  July  4,  1300.  £ernard 
and  Eleaza.r  presented  thunisi^lves  to  oifer  thu  testimony  of  the 
friars  who  had  watched  the  dying  man,  Nicholas  t-eceivod  them 
standing,  refused  Lo  IiHtun  to  them,  and  on  ibeir  urging  their  ovi- 
donce  left  the  room  in  the  most  contemptuotis  manner.  In  the 
afternoon  they  Tctnm«l  to  ask  for  a  certiticAte  of  their  offer  and 
ita  lefuaai,  but  found  tlie  door  of  the  Inquiaition  closed,  and  could 
not  effect  an  entmnoe. 

The  next  stop  was  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  and  aak 
for  **  Apoatoli,"  but  this  was  no  easy  matter.  Ho  genaral  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  Niohoks  that  the  doctor  of  decretals,  Jean  de 
Penne,  to  whom  they  applied  to  draw  the  paper,  refusod  uoleas 
his  name  should  be  kept  inviolably  secret,  and  nineteen  years  after- 
wunU  Bernard  when  on  trial  refused  to  reveal  it  until  com|)elled 
to  do  so.  To  obtain  a  notar}'  to  authenticate  the  ap|)oal  was  still 
harder.  All  those  in  Carcassonne  absolutely  refused,  and  it  was 
found  noocsaary  to  bring  one  from  a  distance,  8*>  thai  it  was  not  un- 
til July  IB  that  the  document  was  ready  for  service.  How  serious- 
ly, indeed,  all  parlies  regarded  what  should  have  been  a  very  simple  fl 
business  is  shown  by  the  winding-up  of  the  appeal,  which  places, 
imtil  the  case  is  decided,  not  only  the  body  of  Castel  Fabri,  but 
the  appellanu  and  the  whole  Franciscan  convent,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See.  When  they  went  to  sen*e  the  instrument 
on  Nicholas  the  doors,  ns  l^efore,  were  found  closed  and  entrance 
could  not  be  effected.  It  was  therefore  read  in  the  street  and  left 
tacked  on  the  door,  to  be  taken  down  and  treasured  and  brought 
fonvard  in  evidence  against  Bernard  in  l:U(t.  We  have  no  further 
records  of  the  case,  but  that  the  appeal  was  ineffectual  is  visible 
in  the  fact  that  in  132^^  the  aooonnta  of  Amaud  Assalit  show 
that  the  royal  treasuj'y  wub  still  receiving  an  income  from  the 
confiscated  estates  of  Oastcl  Fabri ;  while  in  132'J  the  still  unaatis- 
fied  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition  ordered  the  bones  of  his  wife 
Rizeude  to  be  exhumed.* 


*1I88.  Bib.  Nftt..rondB  lutn,  No.4370,  foL  14-16,99-80,36,  ISO.  IM.—O0IL 
l>oiit.XXYTL  176:  XXXIV.  138,  180. 

A*  liitd  u  1888  ttio  couliacfttecl  bouM  of  Cutel  F*lin  tt  CarcuMMine  «M  Uw 
imecl  of  a  r«cl«ui»tIou  by  Pierru  dc  Uaaw  wbo  cUimod  ctiiLt  Philip{w  U  Bet 
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The  CAM  of  Oiuttnl  Fahri  might  have  passed  unnotiood,  like 
tbonsandj  of  others,  had  it  not  chanced  to  bring  into  collision  with 
the  Inquisilion  the  \wtor  of  the  convent  of  Curoassonno.  Bomard 
Dtiicieux  was  no  ordinary  man,  in  fact  a  contemporary*  assures  ns 
that  in  the  whole  Franciscan  Onler  there  were  few  who  were  his 
eqauls.  Kntnring  thn  Order  about  1:384.  bis  position  of  lector  or 
tekoher  shows  the  esteem  felt  for  his  learning,  for  the  Mendicants 
irere  erer  careful  in  selecting  those  to  whom  they  confided  sacb 
ftractiona  ;  and,  moreover,  we  find  him  in  relations  with  tlie  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  age,  such  as  Kaymond  LuUy  and  Amaldo  de 
VUanova.  His  eloquence  made  him  much  in  request  as  preacher; 
his  pereuaKiveness  enabled  bitn  tu  control  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  while  his  enthusiastic  ardor  prompted  him  to 
mako  any  sacriiicee  nocee«aiy  to  a  cause  which  had  onco  enlisted 
his  sympathies.  Ho  was  no  latitudinarian  or  tirao^crver,  for  when 
the  split  cAmc  in  his  own  Order  he  embraced,  to  his  niin,  the  side 
aT  the  Spihtaal  Franciscans,  with  the  same  disregai^  of  self  as  he 
bad  manifested  in  his  dealings  with  the  Inquisition.  He  was  no 
admirer  of  toleration,  for  he  devoutly  wishtnl  the  extertniiuition  of 
heresy,  but  experience  and  observation  had  convince<l  him  that 
ia  Dominican  hands  the  Inquisition  was  merely  on  instnmient  of 
rrppresaion  anil  extortion,  and  he  imagined  that  by  transferring  it 
to  the  Franciscans  its  usefulness  would  be  preserved  while  its  evils 
would  lie  removed.  Boniface  YIII.,  as  we  have  seen,  about  this 
time  replaced  the  Franciscan  inquiaitora  of  Padna  and  Vicenaa  with 
Dominicans  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  similar  evils,  and  in  the 
JmIoosv  and  antagomsni  between  the  two  orders  the  converse 
operation  might  seem  worth  attempting  in  Langundoc.  In  the 
hope  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  IJemard  devoted 
himself  to  the  uiuse  for  years,  incurring  obloquy,  persecution,  and 
ingratitude.  Those  whom  he  sought  to  serve  allowed  him  to  sell 
his  books  in  their  service,  and  to  cripple  himself  with  debt,  while 
Lba  enmities  which  he  exoittxl  hounded  him  relenllesaly  to  the 
death.  Yet  in  the  struggle  he  had  the  s^Tnpathiea  of  his  own 
Order  which  everywhere  throughout  I>anguedoc  manifested  itself 


.  H  (o  hi*  riaeeii.thmug1i  wlion  Ithudoanie  tobiia.    Th«  royal  officials 
S  thftt  ihe  gift  had  only  hcftc  for  life,  nnt]  bad  seised  tt  again,  but  PhiUpfK 
dc  VoIoU  almoiluned  it  tu  itiv  cUImnnt. — VaUwtte,  Sd.  PriTat,  X.  Pr.  83L-8v 
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the  enemy  of  the  Dominican  Inquisition.  Already,  in  1291,  Fran 
oiscftiis  in  Cai-cnssonne  imd  endiMivonid  to  intervene  in  cases  of 
hercBy,  ami  bad  been  sharply  roprovwi  l>y  Philippe  le  Bel  at  tbe 
instance  of  the  Inquisitor  Guillaume  de  Saint-Seine.  In  1298  they 
had  suppm-tod  tho  api>oal  of  the  nion  of  Carcaasonne  to  Bonifaco 
VIII.,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  licmanl's  agitation  the  Fran- 
ciscan convents  are  seen  to  be  rallying-pointa  of  the  opposition. 
It  is  there  that  IJnmard  preuchea  his  fiery  Hormons ;  it  ib  there 
that  meetings  arc  hold  to  plan  resistance.  During  the  troubles 
in  Carcassonne  Poulques  de  Saint-Georges  went  with  twenty-iive 
men  to  the  Franciscan  convent  to  cite  the  opimnonts  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  friars  would  not  admit  them,  but  tolltMi  the  Ijtdl  and 
an  angry  crowd  asseuibk-d,  wlide  those  inside  the  convent  assailed 
them  with  stones  and  quarreK  and  they  were  glad  to  escape  with 
their  lives.* 

Vainly  the  inquisitors  complained  to  the  Franoiscan  prehites 
of  Bernard  na  an  imi>eder  of  tho  Holy  Office.  The  fonn  of  a  trial 
would  be  gone  through,  and  tho  offender  would  bo  furnished  with 
letters  attesting  his  innocence.  Tbe  Dominicans  asserted  that 
Franciscan  zeal  was  solely  caused  by  jealousy ;  tho  Franciscans  re- 
torted that  their  friends  were  the  special  objects  of  inquisitorial 
persecution.  King  Philipjw's  confessor  was  a  Dominican,  Queen 
Joanna's  a  Franciscan,  and  the  two  courtly  friars  took  part,  for 
and  against  the  Inquisition,  with  a  zeid  which  rendered  them  im- 
portant factors  in  the  .ttnigglo.  The  undying  hostility  between 
the  two  Orders  always  led  them  to  opposite  sides  in  every  ques- 
tion of  dogma  or  practice,  and  this  wua  one  which  afforded  the 
amplest  scope  to  bitterness.! 

The  rtmp-ile-'mnin  exenuted  on  tho  so-eolled  heretics  of  AIbi,  in 
Deoemlier,  129»,  and  the  ejirly  months  of  13lk>,  bad  excited  con- 
sternation too  general  for  the  matter  to  be  passed  over.  King 
Philippe's  quarrel  with  Bonifaco  was  breaking  out  afresh,  and  he 
might  not  bo  averse  to  making  his  subjects  feel  that  they  La<l  a 

*  HiBtoria  Tribulutionum  CArcluv  rOr  Litterntar-  u  Eircbengei»c)iiclite,  189S, 
p.  H8).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  No.  42T0,  fol.  331.— Vai«ctl<;,  fid.  Prirftt, 
X.  268. 

t  M3S.  Bib.  Nat..  fonil»  IjLtin,  No.  4370.  fol.  0.  t&,  23,  24,  SO.  S2,  40,  03.  TO, 
78,  81,  Sfl,  84.  UO,  126.  140,  lAA,  103.  —  Bern.  Ouiiloo.  Hist  Codv.  Albicu.  (D 
Bouquet,  XXI.  748).-CuU.  Dwit.  XXXIV.  20. 
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protector  in  tlie  throne.  With  the  advice  of  his  council  an  inves- 
tigation was  onlered,  uml  eunlidw)  tu  th<<  IJitih[)|>s  of  ItiVaerH  ami 
Ibigiielonne,  Uut  the  inquisitors  airogimtly  nnd  jwrsistently  ro- 
fuscd  to  allow  the  sei-rcu  of  tbeir  ofiloe  to  be  inviulod.  This  was 
Dot  calcolatecl  tu  remove  popular  disrjuiot,  nnd  in  \^Mtl  r)iilip}>e 
sent  to  Liingucdoc  two  otticials  aniicd  with  supreme  powers,  un- 
der the*  lutine  of  lieformui-s.  An  the  royal  autliority  extended 
aod  established  itself,  special  deputies  for  the  invi>sti^ttion  and 
correction  of  ahuscs  were  frequently  desjtatched  to  the  provinces. 
In  the  pruBent  ciise  tliose  who  came  to  Languedoc  perhaps  had. 
for  tbmr  chief  business  the  arrest  of  the  Itialiop  of  I'amiers,  wa- 
cned  of  treasonable  practices,  but  the  colorable  pretext  for  their 
mianon  was  the  correction  of  inquisitorial  abuses.  One  of  them, 
Jean  de  Petpiiiufny,  Vidarue  of  Aimens,  waa  a  man  of  High  char- 
acter for  probity  and  sagacity ;  the  other  was  Kichnnl  Nepveu, 
Arclideacun  of  Lisicux,  of  whuui  we  hear  little  in  the  foUowtn^^ 
years,  except  that  he  quietly  slip{K>d  int-o  the  vacant  e])iscopate 
of  Beziers.  He  must  have  done  his  duty  to  some  extent,  how- 
ever, for  Ijemard  Gui  telU  us  that  he  died  in  Vi*)9  of  leprosy,  as 
a  judgment  of  God  for  hi8  hostility  to  tlie  Inciuisition.* 

The  Kefomiers  establishcHl  thein.sclves  at  Toulouse,  where 
Foulques  de  Saint-Georges  had  been  inquisitor  since  Michaelmaa, 
13UU,  and  speedily  g:ithered  much  damaj^in^  testimony  against 
him,  for  he  was  accused  not  only  of  unduly  torturing  |iersons  for 
purposes  of  extortion,  but  of  gratifying  his  lusts  by  arresting 
wunitui  whose  virtue  he  failed  otherwise  to  overc-ome.  Thither 
flocked  represeoiutives  of  Albi,  with  the  wivea  and  children  of 
the  prisoners,  beseeching  and  iiuploriiig  the  representatives  of  the 


-  MSS.  Bib.  K«t..  fogdi  Utlo.  Xo.  4370,  All.  163.  — Ouillel  Nangtoe.  CoDtln. 
UD.  1808.  —  Grande*  ChrooiquM.  T.  V.  pp.  156-7.  —  Gimrd  d«  Fracb«to  Cbran. 
toatin.  ftnn.  1303  (D.  Bouq.  XXI.  33).  —  VaUisetCe,  IV.  113.— Bern.  Guidon.  HliL 
Pond.  Conv.  (Martcne  Xiapl  Coll.  V.  514). 

When,  looR  year*  afterwards,  in  13IB,  Dertiard  DMicicnx  yt&a  Mrriwl  from 
Avtgoon  to  Toulouse  for  ibc  trial  which  led  to  liis  dcatli,  on«  of  tliG  convoy,  a 
t>otU7  tuuut^  Amnud  dt!  Nogant,  cliBnc<.>d  to  atliide  to  a  report  Uiut  Pvquig^y 
ha4  brcn  hribcd  n-iLh  one  thousand  iivm  to  oppom;  tlie  lD<|uiBiCion.  Then  the 
old  tama'n  teioptrr  fliulied  furtli  io  ilt^fence  nfliiM  dcparti-d  friend— "Thou  West 
in  the  throat:  tho  Vidamc  wan  an  bon*»t  man  !" — MBS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin. 
Sty.  4370,  fot  aM. 
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king  fur  justice,  And  promising  revelations  if  they  would  issue  let- 
ters of  Biifoty  to  those  who  wuuhl  give  information  — for  the  ter- 
ror inspired  hy  the  Inquisition  was  such  thftt  no  one  (iArtnl  to 
testify  concerning  it  unless  he  was  assured  of  protection  agiunst 
its  vongejinee.  The  Bishop  of  Albi  came  ttlso  to  justify  himself, 
and  on  his  return  to  hia  episcopal  seat  he  was  welcomed  with 
a  manifestatioa  of  the  feeling  entertained  for  him  by  his  flock, 
whom  the  coming  of  the  IJeformers  encouniged  in  the  expression 
of  their  sontiments.  "When  liia  approach  was  announced  a  crowd 
of  men  ami  women  rusbeil  forth  from  the  gates  to  meet  him  with 
shouts  of  "  Death,  death,  death  to  the  traitor  f  It  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether,  as  re-iwrted,  lie  fxire  the  thrp-ats  and  insults 
with  patience  akin  to  that  of  Christ,  oi-dering  his  followers  to 
keep  their  weu|}ons  down ;  certain  it  is  that  he  was  roughly  han- 
dled, and  hn*I  difficulty  in  safely  reaching  his  palace.  A  conspir- 
acy was  formed  to  burn  the  palace,  in  order,  during  the  confu- 
sion, to  liberate  the  prisonere,  but  tlio  hearts  <if  the  conspirators 
failed  them  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  Even  more  mena- 
cing was  the  action  of  a  number  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  bonnd 
tlicuiselvtfs  by  a  notarial  instrument  to  pn)seoute  him  and  Nicho- 
hui  d'Abbenlle  in  the  king's  court.  As  a  consequence,  the  bish- 
o])'8  temporalities  were  setjuestrated,  and  eventually  the  enormous 
fine  of  twenty  thniisand  livn-s  stripped  him  of  a  jjortion  of  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  for  the  benelit  of  the  king,  who  was  bitterly  re- 
proached by  Bernard  D^licienx  for  thus  preferring  money  to 
justice,  fjemartj  de  Castanet  ri'taine*!  his  uneasy  seat  until  130S, 
when,  seeing  under  Clement  V.  no  prosiK-ct  of  better  tiroes,  he  pro- 
cured a  transfer  to  the  quieter  see  of  Pay.  One  of  the  earUest 
signs  of  the  revulsion  under  .lohn  XXII.  was  his  advancement,  in 
Deciomber,  1310,  to  the  Cardiiialate  of  Porto,  which  ho  held  for 
only  eight  months,  his  death  occurring  in  August,  1317.* 

The  Reformers,  meanwhile,  bad  sent  for  BemanI  D^Ucieux, 
who  was  then  quietly  perfonuiug  his  duties  as  lector  in  the  con- 
vent of  Karboune.     lie  must  alrea^ly  have  made  himself  conapio- 


•  Bern  Ooldon.  IIlFt.  Fund.  Oonv.  (Tlfnrtone  Ampl.  Coll.  VL  510-11).— Arcb. 
de  rinq.  dc  C.irc,  (Dwit,  XX\aT.  7).-MSfl.  Bih.  Nat..  fond.i  Utin,  No.  4S70,  fol. 
6,  7,  U,  42,  45,  48,  71. 151 ,  270.-Arcb.  dP  rhOtel-de-viUc  d'Albl  (Doat,  XXXIV. 
16fl)._VtlaMtte,  IV.  143, 
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QjOUS  in  the  aff&ir  of  Castol  Fnbri,  and  was  evidently  rcgartled  as 
ndesimblo  ally  in  the  impending  struggle.  According  to  bis  own 
jjory  bo  tkdvt&ed  Poqiiigny  to  let  clio  Inquisition  alone,  as  experi- 
'  hud  Khowu  that  effort  was  useless ;  but  on  being  called  again 

Toulouse  on  »omc  buainnm  connected  with  the  Priory  of  la 
Daurade,  and  having  to  visit  Paris  in  connection  with  the  will  of 
Lmiift,  itishop  of  Toulouse,  it  waa  arrangoil,  at  Pcquigny's  sugges- 
tion, that  he  should  ucconipaj]y  a  deputation  which  the  citizens  of 
AJbi  were  sending  to  the  king  to  invoke  his  active  intervention. 
The  court  was  at  Senlis,  v.ltithrr  they  repaired,  and  there  caine 
also  Poquigny  to  justify  himself,  and  FK-re  I-'oulques  with  severaj 
Domimcans,  eager  to  establisli  the  innocence  of  the  Inquisition." 

The  battle  was  fought  out  before  the  kiug.  Bernai'd  urged 
the  Rospension  of  the  inquisitors  during  an  investigation,  or  that 
the  Dominicans  should  be  )>enuauently  declui^d  ineligible  while 
awaiting  final  action  by  the  Holy  8ee.  tSupjiorted  by  Fivre  GuU- 
laumc,  the  king's  Dominican  confessor,  Foulqucs  profemxl  obargcs 
against  Foquigny,  but  ooold  furnish  no  proofs.  Pequigny  retort- 
ed with  accusations  against  Foulqucii,  and  a  conitnission,  consist- 
ing of  the  Archbishop  of  ^arbormo  and  the  ("unstaMe  of  Kninoo, 
waa  appointed  to  hear  both  sides.  After  due  deliberation^  it  re- 
ported in  favor  <)f  Pequigny,  and  the  king  took  the  unbeanl-uf 
step  of  removing  the  inquisitor,  lie  at  lirst  requested  this  of  the 
Dominican  Provincial  of  Paris,  who  possessed  the  power  to  do  so, 
bat  that  ollicial  called  together  a  chapter,  which  contented  itsotf 
with  appointing  an  adjunct,  and  ordering  Foulqucs  to  retain  office 
ull  the  middle  of  the  following  Lent,  in  order  to  complete  the  tri- 
als which  he  had  already  commenced.  This  gave  Philippe  great 
offence,  which  he  expressed  in  the  most  outspoken  tonns  in  letters 
to  his  chaplain  and  to  the  Biahop  of  Toulouse,  whom  he  bitterly 
reproached  for  advising  acceptaneo  of  the  terms.  He  did  not 
oonteot  himself  with  words,  for  simultaneously,  December  8, 
1301,  he  wrote  to  the  bishop,  the  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  and  the 
Mne^chaL)  of  Toulouse  and  Albi,  stating  that  the  iuiplnring  cries 
of  his  subjects,  including  prehites  and  eceleaiaaticit,  ouunU,  bar- 
ons, and  other  distiugtiisiied  men,  convinced  him  that  Foulques 
vu  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  hiin,  imiluUing  crimes 

MBS.  Sib.  Ktr,  fondi  Istln.  Ko.  4370,  fol.  16,  U». 
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fthhorrent  to  the  human  mind.  He  afflicted  the  people  with  m 
iiierous  exactions  and  oppressions;  he  was  accustomed  to  ooin- 
inence  procectiings  with  torture  inconceivahle  and  incredible,  and 
thus  compel  confession  from  those  whom  he  suspected,  and  when 
this  faile<l  he  suborned  witnesses  to  testifv  falsely.  Ilia  detesta- 
ble excesses  had  created  such  general  ten*or  that  a  rising  of  the 
people  was  to  be  apprehended  unless  some  speedy  remedy  was 
had.  Some  further  unavailing  opposition  was  made  to  Fuulques's 
removal,  Imt  not  much  was  gained  by  the  appointment  of  liis  suc- 
cessor, Gnillnumc  de  Morieres,  who  had  previously  succecilcd  him 
in  the  Priory  of  Albi.  Foulqnes  was  gratified  with  the  important 
Priory  of  Avignon,  and  when  he  subsefjuently  tlied  in  poverty 
at  Lyons  he  was  regawied  by  his  Order  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
martyr." 

PUilipjM?  had  not  contented  himself  with  getting  rid  of 
Fonlqnes,  but  had  endoavorotl  to  intrrKluco  refonns  which  are 
interesting  not  only  as  a  manifestation  of  the  royal  supremacy 
which  he  assumed,  but  also  as  the  model  of  all  subsequent  en- 
deavors to  curb  tin*  ulmst'B  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was  natural 
that  this  should  take  the  shape  of  reviving  the  episcopal  power 
which  had  become  8o  completely  8up]fn>ssod.  Firstly,  the  prlsooi 
which  the  crown  had  built  on  its  own  land  in  Toulouse  for  the 
use  of  the  Inquisition  Wiis  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  some 
one  selected  by  both  bishop  and  inquisitor,  and  in  case  of  their 
disagreement  by  the  ro^'al  seneschal.  The  inquisitor  watt  deprived 
of  the  ]>ower  of  arbitrary  arrest.  Fie  was  obliged  to  consult  the 
biflhop,  and  wlien  tlmy  could  not  agi'oo  the  question  was  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  in  an  assemblage  consisting  of  certain 
officials  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  Fi-anciscau  and  Dominican 
convents.  Arrests  were  only  to  be  made  by  the  seneschal,  after 
these  preliminarie-s  had  Itoen  olworved,  except  in  case  of  foreign 
heretics  who  might  escape.  The  question  of  bail  was  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  same  way  as  that  of  arrest.  In  no  case  wa^;  either 
bisliop  or  inquisitor  entitled  to  obedience  when  acting  imUvidual- 
ly,  for,  as  the  king  declared, "  "We  cannot  endure  that  the  life  and 
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*  MSB.  Bib.  NtO.,  fonda  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  ISI,  125, 183,  ISO,  ISB,  165.— V»lt- 
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th  of  our  subjects  shall  l)e  alKimtonetl  to  the  iliBcrotion  of  a 
fii^le  individual,  who,  even  if  not  iictuiittKl  by  ctipidltVi  may  bo 
ituoffioieDtly  informed."  Inadequate  a*  these  reforms  evenlually 
proved,  they  bad  an  excellent  temporjirj^  effect.  For  a  time  the 
bqaiatioa  w*e  peraJyeed,  an<l  wrrcsts  which  had  be«n  taking 
phce  every  week  were  suddenly  brought  tu  an  end,  for  during 
1803  tbeee  provisiona  wore  embodied  in  a  general  Ordonnance,  and 
Ihe  legisUtJon  of  1203  protectin;^  the  .Fows  was  rejieated.  At 
(be  same  time  Philipjw  was  careful  to  manifest  due  tiohcitude  fur 
cite  suppression  of  heresy,  for  he  piibUshed  anew  the  severe  edict 
of  St.  Ijouia ;  and  on  the  ap|K>intment  of  (iuillaumo  de  Mon^rcs  to 
the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  he  wrote  to  the  seneschal  instruct- 
ing him  to  plan^  the  royal  prisons  at  the  inquisitor'^  disposal,  to 
pay  him  the  custoraar)'  stipend,  and  to  aid  him  in  every  way  un- 
til furtlier  orders.* 

While  the  new  regulations  may  have  promised  relief  elsewhere, 
gave  Uttle  comfort  at  Albi.  the  inquisitorial  procee<Iings  of 
whose  bishop  had  given  rise  to  the  whole  disturbance.  Its  oiti- 
seiu  were  still  languishing  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  of  ('ar- 
cusonne,  and  a  numerous  deputation  of  Irath  sexes  was  sent  to 
the  Icing,  accompanied  by  two  Franciscans,  Jean  Uector  and  Bcr- 
tmnd  dc  Villedelle.  Again  Bernard  IVflioieux  was  present,  hav- 
ing this  time  been  opportunely  chosen  to  represent  the  Onler  on 
a  fliuomons  from  Philippe  for  consultation  on  the  subject  of  hia 
qaarrel  with  I*o|)o  IJonifjice.  They  all  followed  the  king  to  Pierro- 
fonds  and  then  to  Conipiegne.  He  gave  them  fair  words,  prom- 
ised ft  »peedy  visit  to  Lnnguodoc,  when  he  would  settle  matters, 
and  ounsuled  them  with  a  douation  of  one  thousand  LivrcA,  which 
he  could  well  afford  to  do,  for  the  confisoatod  estates  of  the  priii* 
onera  were  in  his  hands,  and  were  never  released.! 

All  this,  of  coui-se,  gave  little  satisfaction  ;  nor  were  the  peo- 
ple placated  by  the  removal  of  Nicholas  d'Ablwville,  for  ho  was 
sD«»eded  in  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  by  Geoffroi  d'Ablis, 
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•  Vidmctte,  IV-  Pr.  118-31.— M8S.  Bil».  Nat,  fonda  I«tjn,  No.  4270,  foL  89.— 
lambcft,  Anc.  Loir  FmnQ.  II.  747,  7flQ. 
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who  was  as  energetic  and  unsparing  as  his  predecessor,  and  who 
brought  royal  letters,  dated  January*  1,  I3rj3,  ordering  all  officials 
to  render  him  the  customary  obedience.  PopulAr  excitement 
grew  more  and  moro  threatening,  and  as  Albi  had  nu  local  inquia- 
iton  of  its  own.  I)eing  within  the  jnnsdiction  of  the  tribnnal  of 
CarcaAsonue,  the  di»conLent  vont<Kl  iteelf  ou  the  Dominicans,  who 
were  rognnied  as  tho  roprewntativcs  of  the  bated  tribunal.  On 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  December  3, 1303,  when  the  friars 
went  as  usual  to  ])reach  iu  the  churches  they  were  violently  eject- 
ed and  assailed  with  cries  of  "  Death  to  the  traitors  I"  and  deeinod 
themselvBS  at  length  fortunate  in  being  able  to  regain  their  con- 
vent. This  state  of  things  continued  for  sevei-al  years,  during 
which  they  scarws  dartd  to  show  theiriselves  in  the  streets,  and 
were  never  secure  from  insult.  All  alms  and  burial -fees  were 
withdrawn,  and  tlie  people  refuse<l  even  to  attend  mass  in  their 
church.  The  namee  of  Dominio  and  Peter  Mailyr  were  erased 
from  the  crucifix  at  the  principal  gate  of  tho  town,  and  were  r^ 
placed  with  those  of  Pequigny  and  Nepveu,  and  of  two  citizens 
who  were  Icailors  in  the  disturbances— A rnaud  Garsia  and  Pierre 
Probi  of  Castree.* 

The  prisoners  of  Albi  were  Btill  as  f ar  aa  ever  from  liberation, 
ajid  Ueniard  Delioieus  urged  Pequigny  to  come  to  Carcassonne 
and  consider  their  Ciise  on  the  siK>t.  In  the  summer  of  1303  he 
did  so,  and  was  met  by  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  Albi,  men. 
and  women,  praying  him  to  liLn*rate  them.  Wliile  he  was  inves- 
tigating tho  subject  ho  cAine  upon  tho  instrumont  of  |>aoiiication 
between  Kicholas  d'Abboville  and  tho  consuls  of  Carcassonne  in 
l!^9.  This  was  communicated  to  the  people  by  Fr^re  liemard  in 
a  fiery  sermon,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  conditions  aroused  them 
almost  to  frenzy.  Riots  ensued  in  which  the  bouses  of  some  of 
the  oh!  cxjnsuls  and  of  those  who  were  r^ardwl  as  friends  of  tho 
Inquisition  were  destrdved;  the  Dominican  ehurch  was  assailed, 
its  windows  broken,  the  statues  in  its  porch  overthrown,  and  the 
friars  maltreated.  To  violato  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  was  so 
serious  a  inattor  that  Pequigny  seems  Ui  have  wished  the  backing 
of  an  enraged  populace  befoi-e  be  would  venture  on  the  step:  and 
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•  V»iH«rtle,  Ed.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  40a.  —  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  foods  Intio.  No.  HIO, 
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Then  he  resr^vod  upon  it  he  anticipated  resistance  bo  oooiidently 
tbat  with  hia  pnvity  Uemard  iuiseiubled  fuurscorc  men.  with 
dolled  mcclianics,  in  the  Fmnciscan  convont,  ready  to  break  open 
(be  jaihi  in  case  of  oect'Stfity.  Theu:  services  were  not  needed, 
tieoffrui  d^Abhs  yit^Med,  and  in  Angust,  130S,  Pcquigny  remoTod 
the  prisoners  of  Albi.  Ue  did  not  discharge  them,  however,  bnt 
merely  trunsferrvd  them  to  the  royal  prisons,  and  refused  to  carry 
tbem  to  the  king  a^  Bernard  odvisod.  Possibly  their  treatment 
for  a  while  may  have  been  ppntler,  but  they  derived  no  perraa- 
oent  mdvaniage  from  the  movi'ment.  The  grasp  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  nnrelajciag.  It  obtained  possession  of  thorn  ugiun,  and 
ire  shall  see  that  it  held  them  to  the  last.* 

tfeanwhile  advantage  was  taken  of  the  access  obtained  to 
thorn  to  procure  from  tbem  statements  of  the  tortures  which  they 
bad  endured,  and  lists  were  maile  of  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  had  been  forced  to  accuse  as  heretics.  These  were  circuluted 
thntughout  the  land  aud  excited  general  ularm,  the  FntnL-iKcanB 
being  es|>ecially  active  in  giving  them  publicity.  On  the  other 
band,  the  inquisitor  Geoffroi  d'Ablis  w;is  et]ual  to  the  emergency. 
He  cited  Pe(]uigny  to  ap|>ear  and  stand  trial  for  impeding  the  In- 
qoiaition,  and  on  his  refusal  excommunicated  him,  September  29  ; 
and  as  soon  &a  word  could  be  carried  to  Paris  he  wiis  published 
ta  excommunicato  by  the  Dominicuns  there.  Tliis  audacious  act 
brought  all  parties  to  n  sense  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  which 
bad  sprung  up  between  Church  and  State.  The  consuls  and  people 
of  AJbi  address»!d  to  the  queen  an  earnest  petition  beseoching  her 
Co  prevail  upon  the  king  not  to  abandon  them  by  withdrawing 
the  Reformers,  who  bad  already  done  so  much  good  and  on  whom 
depended  their  last  hope.  A  fruitless  effort  also  was  made  to  pre- 
rent  the  publication  of  the  excommunication.  At  Castres,  Oc- 
tober 13.  Jean  Ricoles.  stipendiary  priest  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Hnry,  pablislied  it  from  the  pulpit^  bs  be  was  l)ound  tu  do,  and 
was  promptly  arrested  by  the  deputy  of  the  royal  viguier  of  Albi 
and  carried  t<i  the  Franciscan  convent,  where  ho  waa  threatened 


•  MftS.  Bib.Nxt,  foods  latin,  4270,  fol.  9,  17.  19.  SO.  32,  44,  40,  54,  ISO,  1«9, 
22D.— P«)ui)fiiy  is  klao  mid  to  hhve  nrrrslM  lOine  nt  th«  trinn  conncctMl  with 
the  InqaUtion  (U  Fkitle,  AodbIm  de  ToulQuae  I.  34),  but  I  Ibbik  tbli  im[K»- 
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and  maltreatLHl,  and  the  Truirs  iiaed  every  effort  to  persuade  him 
to  witJidraw  it.  This  in  itself  whs  a  grave  violation  of  clerical 
inuuunity.  and  it  was  soon  rvcognizetl  tliut  such  pixx-eedings  wore 
worae  titan  uaek'ss.  Pe(|uigny'8  authurity  was  paralyzed  until  the 
oxoommunic^tion  should  l«  rc-niovod,  and  this  conld  only  be  done 
by  the  iiian  who  had  utlL-red  it,  or  hy  tliu  pojH}  hiiu^ulf.* 

The  pros]>oct  of  relief  was  darkcnod  hy  the  election,  October 
21,  of  lienedict  XI.,  himself  a  Dominican  and  ncoesitarily  pre- 
disposed IB  favor  of  the  Inquisition.  Special  exertions  evidently 
were  reijuirod  unlnsw  all  that  had  been  ;^inotl  was  to  be  lost, and, 
at  the  best,  liti^tion  in  the  Konian  court  was  a  costly  business. 
Pequij^y  had  a|>pealed  to  the  i>ope,  and.  October  2t>.  he  wrote 
from  Pariu  to  the  cities  of  Lan^uetloc  asking  for  their  aid  in  the 
persecution  which  he  hod  brought  upon  himself  in  their  cause. 
Bernard  D^Iicieux  promptly  Inisied  liimself  to  obtain  the  required 
assistance.  By  his  oxertioiis  the  tlireo  cities  of  Carcassonne,  AJbi, 
and  Cordos  entort'd  into  an  alliance  and  pledged  themselves  to  fur- 
nish the  snm  of  three  thousand  livres,  one  half  by  Carcassonne 
and  the  rest  by  the  other  two,  and  to  continue  in  the  same  pro- 
portions a£  long  us  the  alfair  should  last.  After  Pequigny's  death 
they  renewed  their  obligation  to  his  oldest  son  lienaud ;  but  as  the 
matter  was  mueh  protracted,  they  grew  tircxl.  and  iJei'uard,  who 
had  raised  some  of  the  money  on  his  own  reaponsibilit y.  was  left 
with  heavy  obligations,  of  which  he  vainly  sought  restitution  at 
the  hands  of  the  uugmteful  citles.f 

The  quarrel  was  thus  for  a  time  transferred  to  Rome.  Pe- 
quigny  went  to  Italy  with  envoys  from  th<i  king  and  from  Carcas- 
sonne aud  Albi  to  plead  his  cause,  and  was  opposed  by  Guillaume 
de  Morieres,  the  In(|uisitor  of  Toulouse,  sent  thither  to  manage 
the  case  against  him.     Benedict  was  not  slow  in  showing  on 


•  M83.  Bib.  Nal.,  fomis  latin.  4370.  fol,  27,  278.— Arch.  t\e  I'Iiki-  tie  Care. 
(DoBt,XXXn.  114).~Bern.  Guiflon.  Hist.  Ctinv.  Pmdic,  (Mancne  Amp).  Coll. 
VL  511).— VniBWtte,  IV.  Pr.  138.— Coll.  Dont,  XXXIV.  S8. 

The  Dominican  iiaitj  declnred  that  tbe  statements  purportjog  to  come  from 
the  priat^ncni  wttn)  fraudulent,  and  Bernard  Uui  relates  with  e&Toge  satiBfiwtlon 
that  a  tDonk  nmned  RaTinond  Baudirr,  who  WOB  coocoroed  in  getting  them  up, 
h&Dged  himself  like  Jmlos  0-  c.  p.  SM). 

f  MSB.  Bib.  Nat,  funds  lalin,  4270,  Col.  G3,  I53-C5, 272-a— llaurfau,  B«ni.  D6- 
licieux  pp.  187,  IttO. 
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vhicfa  side  his  sympnthies  lay.  At  Perugia,  while  the  pope  was 
oonduHini?  the  aolt'innilies  of  PpntiMJost,  May  17,  1304,  rtxjnign}' 
TentuPwl  Ut  ont(?r  the  church.  Bcnwlict  saw  him,  and,  pointing  to 
lLim,8aid  to  his  marshal,  P.  do  Brayda,  "Turn  out  that  Patarin!" 
an  order  which  tho  marshal  zealously  obeyed.  The  significance 
of  tho  incident  was  not  small,  and  after  the  death  of  both  Bene- 
dict and  Petjuigny,  Geoffroi  d'Abhs  caused  a  notarial  inBtrument 
recounting  it  to  be  drawn  uji  and  duly  authenticated  as  one  of 
the  documents  of  tbe  process.  The  elbnate  of  Italy  was  very  un- 
healthy for  Transmuntanes.  Morieres  died  at  Perugia,  and  Pe- 
qaigny  followed  him  at  Abru:(2o,  September  39,  1304^  the  anni- 
Tersary  of  his  excommunication.  Having  roniainefl  for  a  year 
onder  the  ban  for  im[)eding  the  Inquisition,  he  was  legally  a 
heretic,  and  his  burial  in  consecrated  ground  is  only  to  l}e  ex- 
plained by  the  death  of  Benedict  a  short  time  before.  Geoffroi 
d'Ablis  demande<l  that  his  bones  be  exlmincd  and  burned, white  Pe- 
qoigny^s  sons  carried  on  the  appeal  for  the  rehal)ihIiition  of  his 
■mmory.  The  matter  drajt^vl  on  till  ('lement  V.  referred  it  to  a 
commission  of  three  cardinals.  These  gave  a  patient  hearing  to 
both  sides,  who  argued  the  matter  i>jthaugtively,  and  submitted 
&U  tbe  neoessary  documents  and  pai>ers.  At  last,  July  *23. 1308, 
they  rendered  tlieir  decision  to  tho  effect  that  the  sentence  of 
axoonunanication  had  been  unjust  and  ini([uitous,  and  tiiat  its 
RTocation  shoidd  be  publishcii  in  all  places  where  it  had  boen 
aonoanoed.  Geoffroi  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  ajipeal  from  this, 
wbioh  was  tbe  most  complete  justification  possible  of  all  that  had 
been  audand  done  iigiiinst  the  InquiHition,  emphastzcwl  by  Clem- 
ent'* cnttixig  refusal  to  listen  to  his  statements  —  "It  is  false: 
the  land  never  wishetl  to  rebel,  but  was  in  evil  caso  in  consequence 
of  the  doings  of  the  Infiuisition,"  while  a  carditml  told  hira  that 
for  fiftv  years  the  people  had  been  goaded  to  resistance  by  the 
CXOOBSC8  of  bis  predecessoi-s,  and  that  when  a  corrective  was  ap- 
plied tlipy  only  added  evil  to  evil.* 

Benedict  XI.  had  given  other  proi)fs  of  partisanship.    It  is 
true  that  in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  T)eoplG  he 


•  Ajch.  da  rioq.  de  Ciro.  (Doat,  XXXI.  10;  XXXII.  114).—  Bent,  Guidon. 
HiaL  OoQv.  Pmdlc.  (Martcne  Ainpl.  Coll.  VI.  SlO-ll).  ~  MS8.  Bib.  NaL,  fondt 
ktio,  4270,  fol.  88,  109. 132. 
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appointed  a  commission  of  ciirdinaJs  to  iavestigftte  the  matter,  bat 
there  is  no  tnu;o  of  their  hibcrs,  which  were  probably  cut  short 
by  his  death,  July  7,  13i>4.  No  cnmmlssioncra  of  his  selection 
would  have  been  likely  to  reiwrt  adversely  to  the  Inquisition,  for 
he  maiiifest^Hl  his  prejmlf^Mient  by  ordering  the  Minister  of  Aqui- 
t.tinc,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  office  and  future  disability,  to 
arrest  Frera  Bernard  without  warning  aud  send  him  under  sufil- 
cinnt  guard  to  the  papal  court,  aa  afautorof  horctiui  and  presum- 
ably a  heretic.  The  leading  citizens  of  AJbi,  including  G.  de 
Peseuches  the  vigoier  and  Gailiard  Etienne  the  royal  judge,  who 
had  sought  to  aid  I'ecinigny,  wore  also  involved  in  the  \a.\iai  oon- 
deranalion.  The  Minister  of  Atjuitaine  intrualetl  to  FrCre  Jean 
Uigaud  the  exricutioaoE  the  arrest,  which  he  duly  performed,  J  une, 
1304,  in  the  convent  of  CarcuBsonne,  adding  an  exoonununicatiua 
when  Bernard,  encoura^d  by  the  active  sympathy  of  the  people, 
delayed  in  ot?eying  the  papal  summons.  lie  never  went,  and  it 
IB  a  uurious  iUustrution  of  Franciscan  tendonuicH  to  see  that  the 
minister  absolved  him  from  the  excommunication,  and  that  the 
provincial  chapter  of  hia  Order  at  AlU  decided  that  he  had  done 
all  that  was  nxjuisite,  though  |)erhapB  Itenediet's  death  in  July 
had  relieved  them  from  fears  as  to  ttic  immediate  consequences  ol 
their  contumacy .* 

Meanwhilo  Philippe  le  Bol  hod  at  last  fulllUcd  his  promise 
to  visit  in  jierson  hia  southern  provinces  and  rectify  on  the  spot 
the  w^rongs  of  which  his  subjects  had  so  long  comphiined.  He 
was  expecting  a  favorable  termination  to  his  negotiation  with 
Benedict  for  the  removal  of  the  excommunications  launched  by 
Boniface  VIII.  against  himself  and  his  subjects  and  chief  agents, 
a  result  ivhich  he  obtaiued  May  13,  13(>4.  with  exception  of  the 
censure  inflicted  on  Giiillaume  de  Nt^aret  and  Sciarra  Colomuu 
When,  therefore,  he  reached  Toulouse  on  Christmas  Day,  130S,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  excite  unneu^iisarily  Benedict's  prejudices. 
From  Albi  and  Carcassonne  multitudes  flockcid  to  him  with  criee 
for  re<lress  and  protection,  aud  Pequigny  spoke  eloquently  in  their 
behalf.    The  inquisitorH  were  represented  by  GuiUem  Pierre,  the 
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•Arch,  de  riiftttl-dD-TlIIo  d'AlW  (Doat,  XXXIV.  45>.— Aich.  de  rinq.  dc 
Cur.  ( Da»l.  XXXIV.  t4).-.H98.  Bib.  Nal.,  foads  UUn,  4270,  foL  S3.  35,  81,  66, 

13a,  187,  14<H.  1S3,  IM. 
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Dominican  pronticial.  while  Ilemar»l  D^lieienx  was  foremost  in 
the  t]»;bate.  It  was  oii  this  occaaion  Ibat  he  made  liis  celebrated 
aatertion  that  i^u  Pc t(>rand  St.  Paul  would  Ije  coiinct«d  of  heresy 
if  trivd  wiib  inquisitorial  roctho«U,  and  when  the  sca-ndalisMxi 
Btafaop  of  Auxem!  larllv  reproved  him,  he  stoutly  inaintjtinetl  the 
truth  of  what  he  bad  said.  Friar  Nicholiut,  the  king^s  Dominican 
confessor,  was  sospccted  of  exercising  umlue  influence  in  favor  of 
the  Xiiqnisitiun,  and  iJurnanl  endeavored  to  discredit  him  by  ao- 
eosing  him  of  betraying  to  the  FInmings  all  tho  aecrels  of  the 
royal  council.  Geoffroi  d'Ablis,  the  Inqaiaitor  of  Carojiiwanne, 
Doruuver.  was  ingratiating  himself  with  Philippe  at  the  moment 
by  skilful  negotiations  to  bring  about  a  rwoneiliation  with  Rome.* 

PhilipiK'  patiently  heanl  both  aides,  and  recoi-ded  his  conclu- 
sions in  an  c<hct  of  January  18,  13'.i4.  which  was  in  the  nature  of 
ft  compromise.  It  recited  that  the  king  bad  come  to  Languedoo 
fur  the  piiri«'se  of  pjicifying  the  country  excited  by  the  action  of 
the  inquisition, and  hud  had  prolongeil  consultation  on  the  subject 
with  aU  who  were  eQtitled  to  express  an  opinion.  The  result  thus 
retched  was  that  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  visited 
br  luyal  deputies  in  or^mpany  with  in({uisit«rs;  the  prisons  were 
lu  be  safe,  but  not  punitive.  In  the  case  of  prisoners  not  yet  son- 
(«iDoed  the  triaU  were  to  be  corned  to  concluRion  under  the  con- 
juined  supenision  of  the  bishops  and  inquisitors,  and  this  co-opera- 
tion was  to  be  ol*sen'«Hl  in  the  future,  except  at  Allii,  where  the 
bishop,  being  suspected,  was  to  be  replaced  by  Amnud  Novelli,the 
OistMcian  Abbot  of  Fontfroide.  The  i-oyal  officials  were  strictly 
urdered  to  aid  in  every  way  the  inquisitors  and  episcojial  ordinaries 
when  called  upon,  and  to  protect  from  injury  and  violence  the 
Dominicans,  their  eliurches  and  houseB.t 

At  Albi  the  change  had  the  wished-for  effect.  No  more  here- 
tics wens  found  and  no  further  pn>3eeutions  were  roqtiire<l.  Yet 
the  lefaaal  of  the  king  to  entertain  any  project  of  reform  other 
than  bis  previous  one  of  curbing  tho  Inquisition  with  an  illusory 


■  Gmndjmn,  Regialrm  de  Benoit  XI.  No.  1253-00,  1S70.— MSa  Bib.  Nat^ 
fradu  UUd,  4270,  fol.  21,  73,  74,  158, 163,  S78.'-Molini«r.  L'ln<i.  diitia  le  midi  dc 
hi  Frmnce  pp.  128-7.— Gcoflroi  d'AblU  bad  sufficient  laflaeiice  with  the  klag  W 
peiSDAd*  him  to  found  the  Dominican  convent  of  I'lnuy. 

I  Vfttaettc,  IV.  Pr.  lSO-1.— »S3.  Bib.  Xiit.,  foDdir  Intin,  4370,  fol.  t3».  < 
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episcopal  sBperrision  was  a  grievous  disappointment  Men  nat- 
urally ai^ecl  that  if  the  Dominicans  liad  done  right  they  ought 
not  to  Ik)  insultcil  by  the  pj'opo6o<l  (!piB(»>)ial  co-oporation ;  and  if 
they  hiul  done  wrong  they  ougiit  to  be  n-pluced.  If  any  change 
was  cailod  for,  the  projecttxl  one  was  insufficient.  So  many  hopes 
hod  boon  built  upon  the  n)yal  presence  in  the  land,  that  the  result 
cauiied  universal  dismay,  which  waa  not  relieve*!  bj'  Pliilippe's  snb- 
setjuent  action.  When  he  visite<i  Cai-caesonne  he  was  urged  to  see 
the  unfortunate  L'a]>tiveei  whose  peiiiecution  had  been  the  promi- 
nent cause  of  the  troubles,  but  ho  refused,  ami  sent  his  brother  Louis 
to  look  at  them.  "Worse  tlian  all,  the  citizens  ha<l  designed  to  pro- 
pitiate him  and  demonstmte  their  loyalty  by  offering  him  some 
eluborate  silver  vessels.  These  weru  yt't  'n  the  Imnds  of  the  gohj- 
smiths  of  I^Iontpellier  when  the  royal  party  came  to  Carcassonne, 
so  they  wore  sent  after  bim  to  IW-aers^  where  the  presentation  was 
matle,  a  portion  to  him  and  the  rest  to  the  queen.  She  accepted 
the  offering,  but  he  not  only  rejected  it,  but,  when  he  learned  what 
•the  queen  bad  done,  forced  her  to  return  the  present.  This  threw 
the  consuls  of  CaivassTmne  into  despair.  Offerings  of  this  kind 
from  municipalities  to  the  sovereign  were  so  customaiy  and  their 
tgracious  acceptance  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  refusal  in  this 
instance  seemed  toarguo  some  most  unfavorable  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  which  was  not  unlikely,  seeing  that  Elias  Patrice, 
the  leading  citizen  of  Carcassonne,  hud  plainly  told  Uim  when  there 
that  if  he  did  nut  render  them  speedy  justice  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion they  would  be  forced  to  seek  another  lord,  and  when  Philippe 
ordered  him  from  bis  presence  the  citizens  obeyed  Patrice's  com- 
mand to  remove  the  decorations  fi-om  the  streets.  Imagining  tliat 
he  had  I)een  won  over  by  the  Dominicans  and  that  his  protection 
would  be  withilrawn,  the  prospect  of  being  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Inquisition  seemed  so  terrible  tliat  they  wildly  de- 
clAnxl  that  if  they  could  not  find  another  lord  to  protect  them 
they  woidd  burn  the  town  and  with  the  inhabitants  seek  some 
place  of  refuge.  In  oonsidtfl-tion  with  FK^re  Hernard  it  was  has- 
tily determined  to  offer  their  idlogianco  to  Kcrrand,  son  of  the 
King  of  Majorca. 

The  younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon^  which  drew  its 
title  from  the  TJuleoric  Isles,  held  the  remnants  of  the  old  French 
possessions  of  the  Catalans,  including  Montpcllior  and  Perpi^nao. 
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It  had  old  claims  to  much  of  the  land,  and  iU  rule  might  well  be 
huled  by  the  fieople  as  much  mure  wt-leonie  than  tho  foreign 
danin&tion  to  which  they  had  lK>en  unwillingly  Hubjoctod.  Hiid 
the  whole  region  Agreed  to  transfer  it«  aUegiunce,  its  re<lactioD 
might  have  cost  PhiHppe  a  douhtfiil  stniggle,  embarrnKsi^i  JUt  ho 
wu  with  tho  chntnic  disaffoction  of  tho  Flomings.  "When,  how- 
eTO*.  the  project  w;is  bruachod  to  tlio  rauii  of  Albi,  they  refused 
ppnonptorily  to  umbnrk  in  it,  and  there  can  1)6  no  stronger  proof 
of  the  deepemtion  uf  the  Carcnssaiif  than  their  resolution  to  per- 
sst  in  it  single- liandwl.  Ferrand  and  bis  futlier  were  at  Mont- 
peltier  entertaining  tlie  French  court.,  which  they  ucoonipanied  to 
XimcB.  He  eageriy  liateneii  to  the  overtures,  and  nsket!  FW-ro 
Bemard  to  come  to  him  at  Perpignan.  Bernard  went  thither 
wiih  a  letter  of  credence  from  the  cxmsulu,  which  ho  prudently 
dntnjyed  on  the  kxuI.  The  King  of  MajorcJi,  when  he  heard  of 
the  uffer,  chastened  his  son's  ambition  by  boxing  his  ears  and  pull- 
ing him  around  by  the  hair,  and  he  iiigmtiateil  himself  with  hia 
powerful  neighbor  by  communicating  tlio  plot  to  Philippe* 

Although  there  could  have  been  no  real  danger  frora  so  crazy 

a  project,  tlio  relation  of  tho  southern  provinces  to  tho  orown  woro 

too  strained  for  tho  king  not  tfi  exact  a  vengeance  which  should 

prove  a  warning.    A  court  was  assembled  at  Carcassonne  which 

Wut  throngfa  tho  summer  of  130ri  anti  made  trtie  una  of  tortun?  in 

Hfls  inveetigatious.     Albi,  which  bad  taken  no  jMirt  in   the  plot, 

■  escaped  an  inrestigation  by  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  livi-es  to  the 

■eaieschal,  Jean  d'Alnet,  but  the  damage  inllictetl  on  the  Francis- 

esa  convent  shows  that  the  Dominicans  wero  keen  to  make  re- 

prinJs  for  what  they  had  suffered.    The  town  of  Limoux  had 

been  concerned  in  the  affair;  it  was  fined  and  disfranchised,  and 
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Bib.  NaL,  fonds  latio,  4270,  fol  26,  74-8,  8*^»,  98.  lCW-8,  198,  20O-8, 

,  SSS,  9U,  STft.—Mnscsp),  Memorios  ilv  Bvzch,  hrii.  1330,  1380. 

Por  tho  beouie  of  Hontp«lli«r  l}y  Ihv  Ringit  of  Majurca.  »m  Yainotto,  TV.  88, 

i,  77-6.  181.  339-4.     It  was  not  until  1340  thiit  Pliilippo  da  Valnin  bought  out 

[|be  rigbts  of  Jitytiit;  l\.,  und  in  1352  liiti  son  Jc-aii  wm  oMig'vl  U)  cxtingiiistl  the 

'  dunift  rtiU  ••Mrtwl  by  Pedro  IV,  of  Artigon  (lb.  347,  Sttft.  Pr.  S10J. 

Semard's  attcotion  was  probably  drawn  to  tbe  House  of  Majorat  by  \Ib  Birong 
■iBwainn  to  the  Pranciitcan  Order.  PtrrAiid's  older  brutlicr  dird  in  1304,  in  Lbo 
ft%aeSaoui  babit,  under  the  namt:  of  Fray  Jayiiic.  Another  broiliur,  Felipe,  be- 
CkOM  a  "Bptritoal  rranciacan,"  a*  ire  shall  ace  berean«r. 
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forty  of  its  citizens  were  linngwl.  As  for  Carciiasonno,  all  of  iU 
;eight  consuls,  n-itli  IClias  Patrice  at  their  head,  and  seven  other 
'citizens  WMTo  hangtHi  in  their  ofHcial  rt)bes,  tho  city  was  (ieprived 
of  self -j^vem men t  and  8ubjcct*sl  to  tho  enoniious  fine  of  sixty 
thousand  UvTes,  a  sentence  from  which  it  vainly  appealed  to  the 
Park-mcmt.  As  Jtcrnnnl  (lui  oljservra  with  savage  exultation, 
those  who  had  croaked  like  ravens  a^inst  the  Dominicans  were 
exposed  to  the  ravens.  Aimertc  Castel,  who  had  sought  In  this 
wftv  to  obUiin  rednss  f<jr  the  wron^  done  to  hia  father's  niuinory 
and  estal^,  escaped  by  flight,  but  was  eaptured  and  long  lay  a 
prijtnn<>r,  finally  making  his  peace  with  a  heavy  ransom,  and  a 
harvest  of  lines  was  gathered  into  the  royal  excbwjiier  from  all 
who  could  be  accused  of  ]irivity.  As  for  Fri-ro  liexuard,  he  re- 
ceived early  intelligenco  from  Frere  Durand,  t  be  queen's  confeaaor, 
of  the  discovery  of  tho  plot,  when  he  Iwldly  headed  a  delegation 
of  citizens  of  Albi  who  went  to  Paris  to  jirotesl,  thuir  innocenue. 
There  Durand  informed  tbem  that  Albi  was  not  implicated,  when 
they  returned,  leaving  IJernartl.  At  the  request  of  the  king.  Clem- 
ent V.  had  him  arrcKteii  and  earrie<l  to  Lyons,  whence  he  wjja 
taken  by  the  papal  court  to  Jlordeaux;  and  when  it  went  to  Poi- 
tiers he  was  confined  in  the  convent  of  St.  Junian  of  Limoges, 
In  May,  1807,  at  tho  instaneo  of  Clement,  Philipiie  issiieil  lettera 
of  amnesty  to  ail  ooncemed,and  remitted  to  Curcjuaonne  the  por- 
lion  of  its  line  not  yet  paid,  and  in  Lent,  1308,  Bernard  was  al- 
loweil  to  oome  to  Poitiers.  On  the  king's  arrival  there  he  UiJdly 
complained  to  him  of  iiis  arrest  and  of  the  punltihment  which  bad 
involverl  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  As  he  still  had  no  license 
to  leave  the  papal  oum-t,  be  accompanied  it  to  Avignon,  ajid  was  at 
length  discharged  with  the  royal  assent — the  heavy  hrilMss  paid  to 
three  cardinals  by  his  friends  of  Albi  lianng  perhaps  something 
to  do  with  his  inununity.  Ho  returned  to  Toulouse,  and  wa  hear 
of  no  further  activity  on  his  jjart.  Ilia  narn)W  escape  probably 
sobered  his  restless  enthusiasm,  and  as  tho  reform  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion seometl  to  have  been  taken  resolutely  in  hand  by  (Element  V, 
lie  might  well  persuade  himself  that  there  was  no  further  call  for 
self-sacrifice.* . -  —  . - 

•  M8S.  Bib.  Nftt.,  fondi  latin,  4270,  fol.  78^0,  90-1.  IM,  &17. 252-3,  S57-9.— 
Bem.  OuidoB.  Hiitl.  Conv.  Prwdlc.  (Martene  Aaipl,  Coll.  VI. 478-80). —ValBwUe, 
IV.  129-30.— VaifiMtte,  fid.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  4fil.— Bernard  Qui's  allunon  i«£a» 
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The  death  of  Jtenedict  XL,  in  July,  1304,  had  given  fresh 
hopes  to  th«  BuffLTfira  (i-oni  th<*  Inqtiiiiition.  There  was  an  inter 
regoum  of  nearly  a  year  bufuro  the  election  of  his  snocessor, 
Clemoot  v.,  Jnne  fr,  1305.  Dnring  thio  poriud  a  petition  to  the 
College  of  Cardinals  waa  presented  by  seventeen  of  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  Albigdjis,  inolniling  tho  canons  of  the  aithedm]  of 
Albi.  those  of  tho  church  of  Kt.  Salvi,  the  convent  of  GaJIIao,  etc., 
imploring  in  the  most  pressing  terms  the  Sacred  College  to  inter- 
vene and  avert  the  feiurful  danpors  threatoning  tlio  community. 
The  land,  they  det-lart,  is  Catholic,  the  people  are  faithful,  cher- 
i^iing  the  religion  of  Home  in  thoir  hoarts.  and  professing  it  with 
their  Ups.  Yet  so  fierce  are  the  dissensions  between  them  and  tlio 
inquisitors,  that  they  are  arousc<l  to  wrath  and  are  eager  t-o  put 
to  the  sword  those  whom  tliey  have  teamed  to  regard  as  enesnies. 
Doabtless  the  inquisitors  had  taken  advantage  of  tho  revulsion 
oonaaqnent  upon  the  fruitlrss  treason  of  Carcassonne  and  of  the 
aiterod  attitude  of  the  king.  Philippe  thenceforth  interfered  no 
further,  save  to  urge  his  representatives  to  renewed  vigilanoo  iu 
enforcing  the  laws  against  heretics  and  the  disabilities  inflicted 
upon  thuir  descendants.  It  was  not  only  the  treason  of  Carcas- 
Bonuo  which  indispastnl  him  to  interfere;  from  1307  onward  he 
needed  the  imiispon sable  aid  of  the  Imiuisition  to  carry  out  his 
deeSgtu  against  the  Templars,  and  he  oould  afford  neither  to  an- 
t^onize  it  nor  to  Umit  it«  powers.* 

The  Sacred  College,  niono{)o]iKed  hy  electioneering  intrigues, 
paid  no  hectl  to  tho  imploring  pmyor  of  the  Albigensian  clergy, 
but  when  the  year's  turmoil  was  ondetl  by  the  tntunj^h  of  tho 
French  party  in  tho  election  of  Clement  V.  the  hop<^3  raised  by 
the  de^th  of  liis  predecessor  might  reasonably  seem  destined  to 
frmtioD.  Bcrtrand  de  (Toth,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
was  a  f  rflsoott  by  birth,  and,  though  an  Knglish  subject,  wim  douht- 
ton  more  familiar  than  the  ItaUans  with  the  miseries  and  needs 
of  Languedoc.    His  transfer  of  tho  papacy  to  French  soil  was  also 


to  the  insulu  otftnA  to  llic  Domink-nns  during  the  tronMH  of  CarrAasonne, 
when  thoM  who  Ttiittir«i1  intn  tlit?  slreetH  wr>re  follnwed  wilh  criM  of  *'  Coic, 
Com  r*'tMi  m-vfuiB  nM-ti"— Mft.  Nn.  4270,  fol.  281. 

•  Areh.  de  niGtel-derillo  d'Atbi  (O-mt,  XSXIV.  «).— Arcli.  dc  I'tvCchh 
d'Allii(Ookt,  XXXII.  ai}. 
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of  good  aogury.  Hardlj  ha/J  tlio  news  of  his  election  reacht^ 
Albi,  when  Frero  Keraard  was  busy  in  organizing  a  iniasion  Lo 
represent  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  city  the  necessity  of  relief, 
and  when  he  visited  Toulouse  the  wives  of  the  pmoners,  stiU  lan- 
guishing in  confinement,  were  taken  thither  to  make  their  woee 
emphatically  known.  llartUy  had  he  been  consecrated  at  Lyons 
when  these  complaints  iwured  in  and  were  substantiated  by  two 
Dominicans,  Bortrand  Blanc  and  Fi'anyois  Aimerio,  who  wore  as 
emphatic  as  the  representative*  of  Albi  in  their  denunciations  of 
inqiiisilorial  methods  and  abuHus.  Geoffroi  d'Ahlis  hurried  thither 
from  Carcassonne  to  defend  himself  in  such  hnsto  that  he  loft  no 
one  to  take  his  jilacc.  an<l  was  obliged  to  send  fi-oni  Lyons,  Septem- 
ber 29,  lyn'i,  a  commission  to  Joan  de  Faugous  and  (rcrald  de 
Blumac  to  act  in  his  stead.  In  this  paper  hia  fiery  fanaticism 
breathes  forth  in  his  denunciations  of  the  horrid  beaata,  the  cniel 
beasts,  who  are  ravaging  the  vinoyani  of  the  Lord,  and  who  are  to 
be  tracked  to  their  dons  and  extirpatetl  ivith  unsparing  rigor.* 

His  efforts  to  justify  the  Inquisition  were  unavailing,  more 
especially,  perha[Ki,  because  the  jxiople  of  Albi  bribed  Cardinal 
Raymond  do  Gotli,  tlio  poix^'s  nephew,  with  two  thousand  Uvtob 
Tonmois,  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croco  vrith  as  much,  and  the  Car^ 
dinal  Pier  Colonua  with  five  hundred.  March  13.  1306,  Clement 
conmiissioncd  two  cardinals,  ?icrrc  of  San  Vitalo  (afterwards  of 
Palestrina)  and  Berenger  of  SS.  Nereo  and  Achille  (afterwards  of 
Frascati),  who  were  about  to  pass  through  Lauguedoc  on  a  mis- 
sion, to  investigate  and  make  such  tem(M>rary  changes  as  they 
should  find  necessary.  The  f»eoplo  of  Carcassonne,  Albi,  and 
Cordes  had  offered  to  prove  that  good  Catholics  wore  forced  to 
confess  heiiwy  thnjugh  ttie  stress  of  torture  and  the  horrors  of  the 
prisons,  and  further  that  the  records  of  the  Inqaisition  were  altered 
and  falsified.  Until  the  investigation  was  completed,  the  inquis- 
itors were  not  to  consign  to  strict  prison  or  to  inflict  torture  on 


•  M8S.  Bib.  Nftt,  fondB  latin.  M70,  fol.  lO-1 1,  84. 198,  !06-7.— Axcb.  do  I'lnq. 
dc  Cure.  (Roal,  XXXIT.  83). 

Geo&oi's  stay  at  Lyon*  was  prolongod.  Novemlwr  29,  vc  find  him  iMutog 
cnininiasioiis  to  those  appointed  by  tiiu  deputies  {Ooat,  XXXIl  85).  Jean  do 
Fhii^'oux  liad  beea  coQDcctcd  witli  the  InciuUition  for  at  Icasb  twent;  jean  (Domt, 
XXXIL  125  J. 
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any  one  except  in  conjunction  with  the  diocraan,  and  in  the 
pbwe  of  the  Bishop  of  AJbi  the  Abbot  of  Fontfi'oide  was  subro- 
gated. 

On  April  tR,  tSOA,  the  cunlinuls  hi^ld  »  public  srssion  at  Car^ 
CMBOn&e  in  presence  of  all  thv  notitbles  of  the  phtce.  Tho  consuls 
of  OunwsnnDL^  anil  tlio  dole^tes  of  Aibi  prcfemHl  their  com- 
plaints ami  were  supiwrtod  by  the  two  Dominicans,  Ulanc  and 
Aimeric,  who  had  api>OAre<l  before  the  pope.  On  the  other  hand, 
Oeoffrui  ti^Ablis  and  the  deputy  of  the  Eisbop  of  Albi  defended 
themaelireeande^implairicdof  the}X)pii]arnnt8and  theill-treatnient 
In  which  they  had  been  exposed.  After  hearing  both  sides  the 
cardioala  adjourned  further  procee<lings  until  January  25,  at  Hor- 
desnx,  where  Carcass* mne,  Albi,  and  CorUes  were  each  to  semi  four 
procurators  to  conduct  the  matter.  As  this  office  was  a  most  dan- 
gerous one.  the  cardinals  gave  security  tu  them  against  the  Inqui- 
sition during  the  ^wrfunnance  uf  their  duly.  This  wiui  tio  idle  pnv 
eaotion.  and  Aimcrio  Castel,  one  of  the  pcpposentatives  of  Carcas- 
•onne,  found  himself  in  such  danger  that  in  September,  1308,  he 
obliged  to  procure  from  Clement  a  s]>ecial  bull  forbidding  the 

intsiton  toaasail  him  until  the  teniiinatiun  of  the  affair  Kvon 
.t«r  danger  impended  over  any  ^ritnesses  called  upon  to  prove 
th«  fidsifiKitiiin  of  records,  as  they  were  Ijound  to  silence  under 
oaths  which  exposed  them  to  the  stake  as  relapsed  heretics  in 
ease  they  revealed  their  eridonce,  and  the  cardinals  were  asked  to 
abaolre  them  from  these  oaths.* 

If  there  were  any  further  formal  proceedings  in  this  matter, 
which  thus  assumed  the  sha)>o  of  a  litigation  between  the  i)eople 
and  the  Inquisition,  they  have  not  rea^'hed  us.  Vet  the  cardinals, 
before  continuing  their  journey,  took  some  steps  which  showed  that 
th^  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  accusations.  They  visited 
the  prtsun  of  Carcassonne,  and  caused  the  pmonors,  forty  in  num- 
ber, of  whom  three  were  women,  to  be  brought  before  them.  Some 
■of  theee  were  sick,  otliers  worn  with  age,  and  all  tearfully  com- 
phuning-  of  the  horrors  of  their  lot,  the  insufiiciency  of  food  and 
bedding,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  keepers.  The  oardinab  were 
moved  to  dismiss  all  the  jailers  and  attendants  except  the  chief, 

H       ■  XS8.  BUiL  Nftt.,  fondti  latin,  Ko.  4370,  To).  334.— Areh.  de  rhOtBl-de-Tille 
^  rAIbt  (DoO,  XXXIV.  46J.-Aroh.  de  llnq.  de  Urc.  (Do*I,  XXXUI.  48). 
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and  to  put  the  prison  nndor  the  contTol  of  the  Bishop  of  Carcass- 
sonne.  It  is  significant  that  the  oath  imposed  on  the  new  officials 
bound  thfim  never  to  speak  to  a  prisoner  except  in  the  presence  of 
an  afisociata,  and  not  to  steal  any  of  the  food  destined  for  those 
under  their  charge.  One  of  the  owrdinals  visit<!>d  the  prison  of  the 
Bishop  of  Albi,  where  he  found  the  jailers  well  s|>oken  of,  but 
waa  ahocbed  with  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  Many  of  them 
were  in  chains  and  all  in  narrow,  dark  cells,  where  some  of  them 
had  beou  cotilinud  fur  live  years  or  more  without  being  yet  con- 
demned. He  onlered  all  chains  removed,  that  light  should  bo  in- 
troduced in  the  colls,  and  that  new  and  leas  inhuman  ones  should 
be  built  within  a  month.  As  regards  general  ameli(»ration  in  in- 
quisitoriid  iiroceediiigs,  the  only  regulation  which  they  issued  was 
a  confirmation  of  Philip^w's  expedient,  inquiring  the  c»-operation 
of  the  diooe&an  with  the  inquisitor,  and  this  was  withdrawn  by 
Clement,  August  12,  i:{*)8,  in  an  apologotio  bull  declaring  that 
the  cardinals  had  excocdoil  his  intentions.* 

The  existence  of  the  evils  complained  of  was  thus  admitted, 
'bo£-;tbe  Church  shrank  from  applying  a  remedy,  and,  after  the 
«bDl%gleof  years,  rtdief  was  as  illusory  as  ever.  Even  with  regard 
to  the  crying  and  inexcusable  abuse  of  the  detention  of  prisoners 
in  thase  fearful  dungtN)nB  for  long  years  without  conviction  or 
sentence,  Clement  found  himself  jiowerless  to  effect  reform  in  the 
most  tlagr&nt  cases.  The  inquisitors  had  in  their  archives  a  buU 
of  luncfcent  IV.  authorizing  them  to  defer  indeiinitely  passing 
sentence  when  they  deomotl  that  delay  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
faith,  and  of  this  they  took  full  jidvantnge.  Of  the  captives  seir.cd 
by  the  Bishop  of  Albi  in  1291),  many  were  still  unseutenced  when 
the  Cardinal  of  San  Vitale  examinrnl  his  prisons.  Tliis  visit  passed 
away  without  result.  Five  j-ears  afterwards,  in  131",  Clotnent 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Albi  and  Geoffroi  d'Ahlis  tliat  the  citizens 
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*Arcb.  de  rbMCelde-vilte  d'Albi  (Pokt,  XXXIV.  45).— Arch,  dn  I'toq.  de 
Cure,  (Do*t,  XXXIV.  89,  113).  — Bern,  (luidon  Urevam.  (Dcwl,  XSX.  95-4,)  — 
Itipul)  n   113. 

I  iltsifiiM'il  printinif  in  llie  Apppniiix  ilii-  Ofiiviuiiitm  of  Bernwd  Qui  aud  the 
repoM  of  tlie  (^urdinnls.  M.  Chnrlc.'i  Moliuicr,  ImwpTcr,  I  iindcmuiud,  it  viigaj{<^d 
oa  «n  edition  of  these  dociimniUi,  to  bo  iicconipiiD(cil  vritb  h  cnnipMe  &pp«n,tu«, 
wliicb  will  render  adjt  other  'pnbllMtion  superfluous. 


INQlMBtTORIAL    OONTOMACY. 


it  Aibi,  wbom  he  names,  hail  repeatwliy  appealed  to  bira,  aftor 

ii'»pe  than  ei^'ht  years  of  iin prison nmnt,  to  have  tlieir  tnals  coin- 

ileted  either  to  condemnation  op  alwoliitinn.     Ilo  thercforo  onlcra 

the  tn&ls  proceede^l  irith  at  onco  and  the  rejuilts  submitted  for 

oonflrmation  to  the  Canlinalfl  of  ralrKtrinn  find  Kmsmti,  his  for- 

^jDsrcommiasiunent.    Bertmnd  do  Itordfs,  IJisho])  of  AUti.and  (Irof- 

^■Eroi  d'Ablis  contemptuously  disregarded  this  command,  because 

^home  of  thp  pris<3ners  named  in  it  had  died  before  its  date,  whcnc« 

'thejr  a^^M)  that  the  piipaJ  letter  hatl  lieen  surreptitiously  niv 

tamed.    Wien  this  contumacy  reached  the  ears  of  Clement,  some 

^«Kr  or  two  later,  he  wroto  to  Goraud,  then  Bishop  of  Albi,  and 

Geoffrai.  peremptorily  reiterating  his  commands  and  ordering 

them  to  try  l>oth  living  and  dead.     In  spite  of  this,  GcolTroi 

maintained  his  sullen  contumacy.     We  have  no  means  of  know- 

■Jng  the  fate  of  most  of  thnsts  unfortunate's,  who  prohiiblv  nilted  to 

BiMth  in  their  dungeons  >ivithout  their  trials  being  concluded ;  but 

f  df  Mniie  of  them  we  have  traoes,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

After  Clement  and  his  cardinals  had  pitsscHl  away,  and  nu  further 

feraioe  waa  to  he  dreaded,  in  VMS  two  surriring  ones, 

SaUvert  and  Isam  Colli,  wore  brought  out  for  further 

examination,  when  tho  former  confirmed  his  conftission  and  the 

ttor  retmcted  it  iia  extorted  under  torture.     Six  months  lat«r, 

tuillem  Calverie  of  Cordes,  who  had  been  imprisoned  tn  13ul, 

abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  for  retracting  his  oonfeesion 

ibly  before  Clement's  cardinals),  and  fJuillom  Salavoi-t  was 

to  escape  with  wearing  crosses,  in  consideration  of  his 

steea  years'  imprisonment  without  conviction.    Even  as  late  aa 

iSSS  nttfsited  copieft  made  by  order  of  the  mynl  jutlgc  of  ( 'arcaa- 

},  of  inventories  of  j^ersonal  projierty  of  Raymond  Calverie 

Jean  Baudicr.  two  of  the  prisoners  of  1299-1300,  show  that 

their  oases  were  still  the  subject  of  litigation.    Kven  more  remark- 

»b)e  as  a  manifestation  of  contumacy  is  the  case  of  Gutllem  Oar- 

ric,  held  in  prison  for  com])licity  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 

records  at  Cnrcadsonne  in  1384.     Itoyal  letters  of  1812  recite  that 

Hliis  merits  and  piety  had  caused  Clement  V.  to  grant  him  full  par- 

HBoii,  wherefore  the  king  restores  to  hiiu  and  his  descemhiiits  his 

HctjatisAatod  cattle  of  Mouteirat.     Yet  the  Inquisition  did  not  r&- 

lax  )t«  grip,  but  waited  until  1.121,  when  he  was  brought  forth 

from  prison,  and  in  conaidej-atiou  of  his  contrition  Bernard  Goi 
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mercifully  sentonced  the  old  man  to  perpetual  banishment  from 
France  within  tliirty  days.* 

Another  nnileavor  was  made  by  Clement  to  roprais  the  abuses 
of  the  Inquisition  by  transferring  from  its  jurisdiction  to  that  of 
the  binhops  the  Jews  of  the  pn>vinces  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne 
on  account  of  the  undue  molestation  to  which  Ihey  were  contintt 
ally  subjected.  This  transfer  even  included  cases  then  pending^ 
but  after  ('leinent's  death  a  bull  wim  piifducod  in  which  he  an- 
uullwl  the  previous  one  and  rwitored  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqiii- 
ution.f 

The  outcome  of  all  this  stru^lc  and  in^'estigaiios  is  to  he 
found  in  the  measures  of  reform  adopted  in  lHVi  by  the  Council 
of  Vienne  at  Clement's  instance.  The  five  books  of  canon  law 
known  as  the  "  Clomentincs,"  which  wore  enacted  by  the  council, 
were  rt'tnined  for  revision  by  Clement,  who  wub  on  the  point  of 
publishing  them  when  he  died,  April  2u,  1314.  They  were  held 
in  suspense  during  the  long  interregnum  which  followed,  and  were 
nt>t  iiuthoritativL'ly  given  to  the  world  until  October  25,  1317, 
by  John  XXII.  The  canons  relating  to  the  Inquisition  have  been  _ 
alluded  to  above,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  they  only  rs^ 
stricted  the  jxiwer  of  the  Inquisitor  by  requiring  episcopal  concur- 
rence in  the  use  of  torture,  or  of  harsh  confinement  equivalent  to 
torture,  and  in  the  custotly  uf  prisons.  There  was  a  brutumful- 
men  of  oxoommnnication  denounced  against  those  who  shoal 
abusn  their  (lowor  for  pnr[>f>sps  of  hate,  aff^x^t^on,  or  extortion,  an 
the  importance  of  the  whole  Ues  far  less  in  the  remedies  it  propoBOC. 
than  in  i(a  emphatic  testimony  of  the  cxistonco  of  omolty  and-J 

*  Arch,  de  Tlnq.  do  Care  CDoat,  XXXI.  74 ;  XXXIV.  S»).~HS3.  Bib.  XM. 
fnnds  Inlin.  No.  11847.— Lib.  Srntpntt.  In*).  Tolo*.  pp.  228,  26S-7,  fiSa-S.— OolL 
Doat,  XXXn.  30«,  SIC— VnlsMtte,  ft.l.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  826.  _ 

t  Archives  de  rinij.  ilc  CnrcRssoDiie  (I)ont,  XXXVII.  255).  ■ 

The  iDcjniNiLinti  st^ema  to  have  by  some  mr'Atis  ncqulrcil  jumdiction  over  th« 
Jew»  of  Liuiguviiuc.  In  137!)  there  is  a  clmrter  sfranted  by  Bernard,  Abbot  of 
B.  Anlonin  of  Pamier*,  to  the  J«ws  of  Pamicrs,  approving  of  cort«in  staUitn 
agreed  upon  amnng  tbemeclves  concerning  tbi'ir  internal  affaSns  thus  ihowing 
them  tiilijectcd  to  the  abbfttiat  jurUdiction.  Yet  in  I207  w«  have  a  letter  from. 
the  inqni-iitor,  FrSrc  .\maud  Jean,  orderinp;  the  Jpws  of  Pamicrs  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  costoms  of  the  Jc-vh  of  Narbotine,  and  promUing  not  to  introdoM 
"aliqwu  grata  el  intuliltu  nffrifnto."  During  the  interval  they  had  thas  pUMd 
into  the  baada  of  the  iDquiailloD.— Coll.  Donl.  XXXVII.  13<J,  ISO. 
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mrniptinn  in  every  detail  of  inquisitorial  prnftico.  Bernard  Gul 
Tiinly  raised  his  voice  in  an  earnest  and  elaborate  protest  against 
tie  pnbLicatinn  of  the  new  rules,  and  after  tlieir  pruniulgatiun  he 
did  not  hesitate  openly  to  tell  his  brethren  that  they  required  to 
beokodifled  or  rather  wholly  sus]>ended  by  the  Holy  See,  but  his 
upovtuliititms  were  totally  iiticjiUed  for.  The  closest  examination 
of  inquisitorial  methods  before  and  after  the  publication  of  the 
Gkneotines  fails  to  reveal  any  influence  exerciseil  by  them  for 
good  or  for  evil.  No  trace  of  any  pnu-tical  effort  for  their  en* 
fofvoment  is  to  be  found,  and  inquisitors  wont  on,  aa  was  their 
root,  io  the  arbitrary  fashion  for  which  their  office  gave  them 
neb  tmlimiled  opportunity.* 

One  case  may  indeed  be  cited  to  show  a  special  relaxation  of 
the  prooedare  against  heretics.  Philippe's  hatred  of  Boniface 
VIII.  was  nnd\*ing,  and  could  not  he  quenched  even  by  the  miscr- 
ftble  end  of  his  enemy.  Yet  the  one  thing  which  he  failed  to 
wring  from  his  tool  in  the  papal  chair  was  the  condemnation  of 
the  memory  of  Boniface  as  a  heretic.  After  re|K>at«()  olTorts  be 
compelled  Clement  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject,  and  a  clond 
of  witnesses  were  produced  who  swoi-e  with  minute  detail  to  the 
unbelief  of  the  late  |H>pe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  tlio  atonement,  and  to  his 
worship  of  demons,  to  his  cynical  and  unnatural  lasciviouHuess, 
and  to  the  common  famo  which  existed  in  the  community  as  to 
his  e>il  beliefs  and  habits.  The  witnesses  wore  reputable  church- 
men for  the  most  part,  and  their  evidence  wag  precise.  A  tithe 
ftf  such  testimony  would  have  sufficed  to  bum  the  bonea  and  dis- 
inherit the  heirs  of  a  score  of  ordinary  culprits,  but  for  once  the 
recognized  rules  of  procedure  were  set  aside.     l*hth))pe  wag  forced 
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Martin  PSildetu.  Cltroa. ann.  1812. — C.  1, 3, 8, C1«ment.  t.  iii— Bcni. Ouidoo. 
titvani.  (Hoiit.  XXX.).— Bern.  <»uiclon.  Practlca,  P.  rv.  c.  1. 
It  h  doe  to  ClemeDt  to  my  tlint  duubtlv««  be  devised  a  inuclii  mon:  ILorntigli 
nfonn,  and  the  meagren^n  of  the  outromr  U  pmbtihly  mtribuUble  to  the  final 
miuon  under  John  XXII.  Angclo  da  Clarino,  writing  from  Avigaoa  in  1813, 
about  tbo  Dcw  canons,  which  were  tlien  suppcwcd  to  be-  nrndj  for  ianic,  lajt: 
" Smquitiitrrtt  ttian  Keratiea  piaritnti*  rftlriitriiiiittir  et  tupjHrnuntur  gpUeopU" — 
wUcb  would  ■i:^e  anmething  much  inure  dcciaive  than  the  regulatioDs  as  Ihpy 
flaallr  appeared. — Prana  Ehrle,  Arebir.  [Qr  LitteraCur-  u.  Kirchengochlchle, 
10».  p.  M«. 
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(ii  (IfwiHi.  rmtn  tlio  pufRiiit,  though  Clement  in  his  final  boll  of 
A|)ril  ^7,  111]  I,  (Itwlai'oil  that.  tUu  kiag  and  his  witnesses  had  been 
iM^tuiitiHl  H(i]i)ly  by  iuvil  fur  Ihn  ('Iiurchjand  the  affair  fell  through. 
'I'lio  iiii'liMmioiiH  puL  ffX'lli  by  Jtoniface  in  his  offensive  decretals 
tvitm  rnrtiuilly  withilniwn,  and  Guillaume  de  Nogaret  obtained 
ItiN  liiiiji;  willilioUl  nliHuhition.* 

CliMiuMii  iliiMl  ut  ('ar|)L>ntr:w  April  20,  ISlJrjCanying  with  him 
Uin  shaiitiMind  >;iiilt  of  (he  ruin  of  the  Templars, and  was  followed 
ill  aUiut.  st'von  uutntli8  (.Novonibi'r  20)  by  his  tempter  and  ao- 
iHinipbiv,  rhilipfit^  Ic  Iti't.  Tho  canlimils  on  Trhom  devolved  the 
I'hoitH'  I'f  a  smvi«*ior  to  St.  IVti-r  woiv  torn  with  dissensions.  The 
Itiihiins  doiiKiDilttl  that  ibo  oUvtiou  should  be  held  in  the  £teiiial 
r»ty.  I'bo  KnMU'h,  or  iiasi-ons.  as  they  were  caUed,  insisted  on 
thi'  oltgitM'Yaiuv  of  tbo  rule  that  the  selection  should  be  made  on 
the  s)vM  whcrt'  the  last  {ttMittlT  had  expirtxl.  knowing  that  in  Italy 
ihoy  u\>uM  Iv  oxjH>s*\l  to  the  suune  insults  and  annoyances  as 
wcrv'  ;n!lvt^\l  m  Kniruv  on  their  Itiilian  brethren.  Stai  up  in  the 
e}Msvoj\iil  |vt"..uv  of  i\ir(vr.:ra&,  the  cv^ni-lave  awaited  in  vsii  the 
xnS(';r:*'.to:;  of  :he  Uo".y  \.i";^v;.  even  though  liv^ise  c-i:^Je  :;Se«i  ihe 
j:^'«:'.v*  e\:\v.-.o:::  o:  ^uzt-.r.*:  otf  iV.o  :\va  of  tie  —tn'^ers  isd  pil- 
**?;:".»;  •'".*■■"  V.vn-.A^s.  T.-.e  s;;-.:a:;or.  ^^vw  s<.>  :r5^ri*:rifcJwr  zJu&i.  u 
A  '.is.  .-.<-*:vrs:<-  tx-at;.  .v,  ,' .;".y  i:.%  I^'lLihe  i-ii^'.-c  ifci;:>:c_^:r.Orr 
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wed  qa6en  olaimed  to  bo  iipe^nant.    The  prospect  of  a  vacant 
throne,  or  at  leoBt  of  a  regency,  awaiting  liiin  in  Paris  rendered 
further  dallying  in  Lyons  insii]»pnrtablo,  nor  could  br*  well  depart 
vitboal  bringiiig^  liJtt  errand  U>  &  succeesftil  issue.    Hastily  coun- 
ttUint;  witli  hie  lawvi^n,  it  wua  iliRcoverf<l  tliat  his  oiith  was  iin- 
bvrful  an«l  therefore  not  lo  1»  olwerved.   f  ■onsequcntly  he  invited 
the  ivTervnd  fatbera  to  it  collotjuy  in  the  Doiainican  conveat,aad 
Tfhen  they  were  thus  sufoly  hived  he  Btemly  told  thorn  that  they 
ihoald  not  deport  till  they  had  chosen  a  pope.    His  guards  bloekfxl 
«ren-  entrance,  and  he  hastened  off  to  I^aris,  lefl\ang  them  to  de- 
liberate in  captivity.    Thas  cntrapjMK)  they  madea  ment  of  noons- 
iity,  though  forty  day»  were  still  rtyiuireii  Ijcfore  they  pi-ctclaimed 
Jioqoe*  d'Oeo,  Cardinal  of  Porto,  as  the  Vicar  of  Ohrist— the 
Italians  having  been  won  over  by  his  oath  that  he  would  never 
DODst  a  horse  or  male  except  to  go  to  Tiome.    This  oath  ho  kept 
dofing  bis  whole  pontificate  of  eighteen  years,  for  he  slipptxl  down 
ttn  Rhone  to  Avignon  by  boat,  ascended  on  foot  to  the  palaoe, 
never  left  it  except  to  visit  the  cathMlral  which  adjoined  it. 
a  process  of  eelection  was  not  likely  to  result  in  the  evolu- 
tioB  of  a  saint,  and  John  XXII.  was  its  natural  exponent.     His 
&tin^ished  learning  and  vigorous  abilities  had  elevate  him 
bom  the  humblest  origin,  whUe  his  bijundless  ambition  and  im- 
fchoua  temper  provoked  endless  quarrels  from  which  his  daring 
ipril  never  shrank.* 

With  his  election  the  trouWos  of  the  Inquisition  of  Languedoc 
vne  over.  Though  he  published  the  Clementines,  be  soon  let  it 
be  seen  that  the  inqnisitors  hnd  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  they 
Bttde  haste  to  pay  otT  the  aocnmulatod  scores  of  vengeance.  The 
fat  riotim  was  Bernard  IK-lieieox.  During  the  pontificate  of 
dement  and  the  interregnum  he  had  lived  in  peaee,  iind  might 
vcQ  imagine  that  his  enthnsiasm  for  the  people  of  Languedoc  had 
teoi  forgotten.  His  earnest  nature  had  led  him  to  join  the  sec- 
fim  of  bis  order  known  as  the  Spirituals,  and  he  had  been  promi- 

•  JointL  Canoa.  B.  Victor  Chron.  ann.  1314-lfl.— RyiiiCT,  F<rderit,  m.  494-i 
-Otiih1«  Chrotuquce,  mm.  1314-HJ.— Bern.  Guidoc,  Vlt.  JoBim.  PP.  XXII,- 
Ptolnuiri  l.nrrno.  A{>|k-ii<1. 

JoliD  XXII.  haa  «lwajs  paased  u  tlie  son  of  a  cobbler  of  Oabera.  R«ceDt  r«< 
■nhtt,  kowe-vpr,  muter  it  probable  that  liv  Iwlnnficd  to  a  nell-to-do  borghur 
bnilj.-A.  Uolinler  (VaiMctte,  fed.  Prirnc,  X  3A:)). 
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neot  in  the  movements  by  which,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Hot_ 
See,  they  hod  gained  possession  of  the  convents  of  B^.icrs  and 
Narbotme.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  Joha  ZXIL  svm  to  heal  this 
schism  in  the  Order,  and  ho  promptly  summoned  before  hitii  the 
friars  of  lic-zicrs  am!  Narbonnc.  licmjird  had  not  hesitated  in 
signiug  an  a{ipeal  to  the  pope,  and  he  now  boldly  came  before 
him  at  the  hiwl  of  his  brethren.  When  he  undertook  to  nr^ae 
their  cause  he  was  accused  of  having,  impeded  the  In»|uisition  and 
vas  promptly  arrested.  Besides  the  charge  of  impeding  the  In- 
quisition;,  others  of  eucoitijuissiDg  by  magic  arts  the  death  uf  itene- 
dict  SI.,  and  of  treaaon  in  tho  affair  of  Carca^onne,  wore  brought 
against  him.  A  {lapal  commi.i>iion  was  formed  to  invesctigate  these 
matters,  and  for  more  than  two  years  ho  was  Jiold  in  close  prison 
while  the  examination  went  slowly  on.  At  length  it  was  ready 
for  trial,  and  September  3,  1319,  a  court  was  convened  at  Castel- 
naudari  consititing  of  the  Archbishop  of  ToulouBe  and  the  Ilishops 
of  Pamiers  and  St.  Papoul,  when  the  archbishop  exouse^I  himself 
and  left  the  matter  in  the  liands  of  his  associates^  who  transferred 
the  court  to  Carcassonne,  September  13.  The  importance  attached 
to  tiie  trial  is  shown  by  tho  fact  that  at  it  the  Inquisition  was  rep- 
TCMntcd  by  the  inquisitor  Jean  do  Bcaune,  and  tho  king  by  his 
Seneeclial  of  Carcassonne  and  Toulouse  and  his  "  Refonners," 
Kaoul,  Hi.shop  of  bion,  and  Jean,  Count  of  Forez.* 

The  ofiioial  report  of  the  trial  has  been  prtwerved  in  all  its  im- 
mense prolixity,  and  there  are  few  docimients  of  tliat  age  more  in- 
structive us  to  what  was  then  i-egardeii  us  justica  Some  of  Iter- 
nard's  old  accomplices,  such  as  Ai'naud  Garsia,  Guillem  Fransa, 
Pierre  Probi,  and  others,  who  hail  already  been  seized  by  the  In- 
quisition, were  brouglit  forwanl  to  be  tried  with  him  and  were 
used  aa  witnoases  to  save  their  own  lives  by  swearing  his  away. 
The  old  man,  worn  with  two  years  of  imprisonment  and  coustaal 
examination,  was  subjected  for  tn-o  months  to  the  sharpest  cross- 
quHitiuning  on  occuri-ences  dating  from  twelve  to  eigldeen  years 
previons,  tho  subjects  of  the  midtiform  charges  being  ingeniously 
intermingled  in  the  most  confu^ng  manner.    Under  pretext  of 
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*  JokBD.  Can.  9.  Victor.  Cbron.  ann.  ISll.  1316-19.— Uist^iria  TribuUUoiiaiii 
(ArchtT.  filr  Littenttnr-  a.  Kirchrngrschichte,  1S8B.  pp.  145-8).— Wadiling.  tiu). 
1318. No.  2«-7.— M8S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fouds  latin.  No. 4S70,  fol.  1. 30. 
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the  salvation  of  his  soul  hv.  was  8oIoninly  and  ropeatodty 
looisbed  thai  ho  was  lej^ally  a  liert'lio  /or  remaining  for  more 
thtn  a  year  under  the  Ipsofni-tix  excommunication  incurred  by  im- 
peding the  Inqui^tioo,  and  tliat  n<.>thing  oouid  nave  him  from  the 
stake  but  alisolutc  submission  and  ^ill  confession.  Twice  he  was 
tortared,  the  first  time.  Ootobop  ."i, oft'  tiie.oharg©  of  treason,  and 
the  tecond,  November  20,  on  that  of  necnroaiioy.:  and  though  the 
torture  was  ordered  to  be  "modorat*,"  the  notaries  who  aissistod 
■(  it  are  careful  to  report  that  the  shrieks  of  the  victim  alt<!sted 
its  rafflciency.  In  neither  case  was  anything  extracted  fft»{r-him, 
but  the  efficacy  of  the  oomhined  pressure  thus  brought  to  baar'nn 
a  man  weakened  by  ngu  ami  suffering  is  shown  by  the  manner  itt 
irtich  lie  was  brouglil  day  by  tUiy  to  contradict  and  criminate 
himself,  until  at  last  ho  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court, 
and  humbly  b^ged  for  alisobition.*^ 

In  the  sentence,  renderctl  December  8,  he  was  acquitted  of  at- 
tempting the  life  of  Benedict  XI.,  while  on  the  other  ctiargee  his 
guilt  was  aggravated  by  no  lees  than  seventy  perjuries  committed 
OBder  examination.  After  abjuration,  he  was  duly  absolved  and 
condemned  to  dcgmdatinn  from  holy  orders  and  impriBonment  for 
life,  in  chains  and  on  breml  and  water,  in  the  inquisitorial  prison 
of  Carcassonne.  Considering  the  amnesty  proclaimed  in  1807  by 
Philippe  le  Bel,  aii<l  the  disuharge  of  Frere  Bernard  in  1308,  it 
aeema  strange  that  now  the  representatives  of  Philip|>e  lo  T'ong  at 
oDce  protested  against  the  sentence  ns  too  mild,  and  apj>ealed  to 
the  po|je.  The  judges  themselves  did  not  think  so,  for  in  deliver- 
ing the  prisoner  to  Jean  do  Hejiune  tbey  Immanely  ordered  that 
ia  view  of  his  age  and  debility,  and  especially  the  weakness  of  his 
buds  (doubtless  crippled  in  the  torture-chamber),  the  jrenance  of 
chains  and  bnmd  and  water  aliould  be  omitted.  Jean  do  Boaune 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  felt  a  fierce  exultation  when  the  ancient 
enemy  of  his  office  was  thus  placed  in  his  hands  to  expiate  the  of- 
fenoe  which  had  so  luLrasaeil  bis  predecessors ;  and  that  exulta- 
tion was  perhaps  increased  when,  February  2*5, 1320,  the  relentless 

•  M8S.  Bill  Nut.,  fowl*  latin.  No.  4S70,  fol.  6.  81, 103-4,  U8-7, 189. 

Amsml  (i»nin  nnc]  Pivrre  Probi  were  k«]it  in  priMin  until  1835,  when  tbc; 
wen  relnwec)  nn  jiayment  of  two  thotiaAnH  gnlH  flnrins,  and  .such  penance  as 
Jan  Doprot,  the  inquisitor,  mtstit  impost*  on  tliom.  TlioSr  »*-<jueiitrated  property 
WH  ordnred  to  be  restored. —VaiMcttc,  fed.  Prirut,  X.  Pr.  MS. 
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po}>0,  possibly  to  gratify  the  king,  oountfirmanded  the  pitying  or- 
der of  the  biahoiM,  and  re*iQired  the  Bentt'nce  to  be  esefoted  in  all 
its  terrible  rigor.  Under  these  hi^rdiAips  tho  frail  body  which  had 
been  aaiioated  by  so  dauntlcw  a 'H]>int  soon  gave  way,  and  in  a 
few  months  merciful  death  l^lcJused  the  only  man  who  had  dared 
to  carry  on  «  systemj^tic  Warfare  with  tho  Inquisition.* 

Tho  progress  pf.feootion  had  beon  nipid.  In  1315  Louis  Rutin 
had  isBUod  im  otlipfc  in  which  worp  omlnMlied  most  of  the  provisions 
of  thfi  laws  of  Frpdorio  II.  This  pieco  of  legislation,  perfectly 
BUperfliiotts'in  view  of  the  eighty  yeaiV  career  of  the  Inqnisition 
.^'tlii^'^oniinions^  is  only  of  interest  as  showing  the  influence  al- 
'  iwdy  obtained  by  the  Dominicans  during  the  papal  interregnum. 
'  With  the  otcction  of  John  XXII.,  nolwithatjuiding  his  publication 
of  the  Clementines,  all  fear  of  interference  di8a]){K!ared,  and  the 
populations  were  surrendered  ngnin  to  the  unchecked  authority  of 
the  itiqaisttors.  There  ^ras  a  signiilcant  notice  to  this  effect  in  the 
withdrawal  by  the  now  popt*.  Miuvjh  3(\  1318,  of  tho  security  given 
by  Clement's  cardinals  to  Aiineric  Costel  and  tho  other  citizens  of 
Carcassonne,  Albi,  and  Cordes,  who  were  deputed  to  carry  on  the 
case,  of  those  cities  against  the  inquiBitors,  and  the  latter  were  di- 
rected to  prosecute  them  diligently.  The  Inquisition  recognized 
that  its  hour  of  triumph  had  come,  and  took  in  hand  the  survivors 
of  those  who  bad  bt'en  conspicuous  in  the  disturbances  of  fifteen 
years  before.  The  unconvicted  prisoners  of  1999  and  1300,  whom 
it  had  held  in  defiance  of  the  reiterated  orders  of  Clement — at 
least  those  who  had  not  rotted  to  (leatb  in  its  dungeons — were 
brought  forth  and  disposod  of.  A  still  more  emphatic  assertion  of 
its  renewed  mastery  was  the  snbjootion  and  "reconciliation"  of 
the  rebellious  towns.  Of  what  took  place  at  Carcassonne  we  have 
no  recoi-d,  but  it  probably  waa  the  same  as  the  ceroraonies  per- 
formed at  Albi.  There,  March  11,  1319,  the  consuls  and  council- 
lors and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens  were  assembled  in  the  cathedral 
oometory,  before  Bishop  Bwnard  ajul  the  intjuisitor  Jean  de  Beaune. 
There,  with  uplifted  hands,  they  all  professed  rejientance  in  the 
most  humiliating  t^rms,  and  swore  to  acoe)>t  whatever  |)enanoe 


Lib,  Sfntaitt.  Tn^,  Talosaa.  p{>-  206-73.— M39.  Bit>.  Kst.,  IbnOt  latin,  Na 
B,  (ol  186-93.— Jo.  A  8.  Victorc  Mcmor.  UiAtorUle  aaa.  1819  (Boaqoec,  XXI. 
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might  be  imposed  apon  them,  and  theivafterto  obey  impUcitly  tlie 
bishop  uml  inquisilor.  Tb^'n  those  present,  together  with  the  dead 
who  had  sho\vn  signs  of  jwnitonoo,  were  relieved  from  exoommn- 
nication,  the  rent  of  the  population  beuig  requirod  to  apply  for  ab- 
solulion  within  a  mont)i.  The  announm^raent  of  tlio  pcnanoos  fol- 
lowed. The  town  was  to  make  g(>o<l  all  expenses  and  losses  ao- 
craing  to  the  episcopate  and  loquigition  by  reason  of  the  troubles ; 
H  was  to  build  and  complete  within  two  years  a  chapel  to  the 
oatbedral,  and  a  portal  to  the  Dominican  chnrch ;  t«  give  Dfty 
lirres  to  the  Carmelites  to  t>e  expended  on  their  church,  and,  finally, 
toooQstruct  marble  tombe  for  Nichoks  d'Abbeville,  and  Koulqucs 
de  Saint-Georgee  at  Lyons  and  Caroa^onno,  where  those  inqaisitors 
had  died  ia  poverty  and  exile  by  reasun  of  the  rebellion  of  the  in- 
habitants. Ten  pilgrimages,  moreover,  were  designated  for  the 
forrirors  of  those  who  in  1301  had  bound  tfaemselres  to  prosecute 
Bishop  Bertrond  and  Xicholas  d'Abborille  in  the  royid  court,  as 
well  as  for  tiiose  who  had  served  &b  consuls  ami  councillors  from 
1S09  lo  1304.  Jean  de  Beaune  sectUH  to  have  considered  it  a  special 
grace  when,  in  Deccinl>er.  1320,  he  postpone<l  (he  performance  of 
tbeir  pilgrimages  during  the  year  from  Ka^ter,  1321,  to  1323.  The 
town  of  Cordes,  Jane  29, 1321,  was  "reconciled"  with  a  similar 
boiniliating  ceremony  and  picdgns  of  future  obedienoo.  Thus  the 
laquisitioa  celebrated  its  triumph  in  the  long  struggle.  It  had 
won  tlio  victory,  and  its  opponents  could  only  save  themselves  bv 
unconditional  surrender.* 


Whether  the  citizens  of  Albi  whose  arrest  in  12flO  gave  rise  to 
so  many  troubles  were  really  heretics  or  not  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. Their  confessions  were  precise  and  deUiiled,  but,  as  their 
defenders  alleged,  the  Inquisition  had  ample  means  uf  extorting 
what  it  pleased  from  its  victims,  and  the  long  delay  in  convicting 
them  would  seem  to  argue  that  the  tribunal  had  good  reason  for 
not  wishing  its  sentences  io  geo  the  hght  while  there  was  clmnoe 
of  their  Iwing  subjected  to  scrutiny  under  Clement  V.  The  in- 
quisitoni  urged  in  justification  a  single  case,  that  of  Lambert  de 


"  I^mbert,  Ant  Loix  Pranp.  OL  183.— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  r«rc,  (Doat,  XXX U. 
188).— MSB.  Bib.  Nat.,  fuudii  l«Lla,  Xo.  1 1847.— Lib.  8«oteiiU.  bn\.  Tnlos.  pp.  228, 
344-9,  Mft-7, 277-61. -ArcU.Oe  I'liAtel-tlL-Tille  d'AIbi  (Dwit,  XXXIV.  169.  185). 
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Foynenx,  who  complained  to  Cloment's  canlinaln  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  aocosed,  but  who  subde<^uentlj  assorted  his  heresy  defiant- 
ly, ivfiiAed  to  recant,  and  was  tmrncd  ia  i3U9.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance nf  the  kind,  for  the  wrotchod  survivoiB  who  were  led  lo  ab- 
jure and  recant  in  l^l'.i  were  broken  by  prison  and  torture,  and 
their  cvidonce  is  worthh'ss.* 

Tet  Bernard  Gui  was  undoubtedly  correct  when  he  aaserted 
that  the  troubles  and  limitations  imposed  on  tho  Inquisition  under 
Pbilip]>e  le  iiel  led  to  the  recrudescence  of  a  heresy  which  had 
boon  nearly  extinguished.  In  the  debate  t>cfore  the  king  at  Tou- 
looae,  in  Id(l4,  Guillem  Pierre,  the  Dominican  provincial,  asserted 
that  there  were  then  in  I>anguetioc  no  heretics  except  some  forty 
or  hfty  in  Alhi,  Carcassonne,  and  Cordcs,  and  for  a  few  leagues 
around  them.  This  was  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  but  with  im- 
proveil  prosiHsits  of  immunity  perfected  missionaries  were  invited 
from  I^uibardy  and  Sicily,  and  tbe  number  of  believers  rapidly 
increascil.  Bernard  Gui  boasts  that  from  1301  to  1315  there  were 
more  than  a  thousiuid  deteotetl  by  the  Inquisition,  who  confessed 
and  were  publicly  punislied.f 

Tbe  registers  of  (itoffroi  d'Ablia  at  Carcassonne  in  1308-9 
show  great  activity  rewarde*!  by  abundant  results,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  in  tho  trial  of  Itcmard  Di'licieux  tells  us  that,  when  the 
Inquisition  was  able  to  resume  its  labors  there,  many  heretics  and 
believers  were  promptly  discovered.^  About  the  same  period 
commence  the  sentences  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  published 
by  Limlxirch.  In  130fi  Bemaitl  Gui  had  been  ap|)ointed  in(|uisitor 
at  Toulouse.  His  numerous  works  attest  his  wide  range  of  team- 
ing and  incessant  mental  activity,  while  his  practical  skill  in  affairs 
was  animattKl  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  wickedness  of 
heresy  and  of  the  duty  of  his  Order  to  eoforc*,  at  every  cost,  sub- 
mission to  I&)me.  Two  missions  n^  pnjml  legato,  one  to  Italy  and 
the  other  to  France,  and  two  bishoprics,  those  of  Tuy  and  Lod^ve, 
attest  tlie  value  set  on  liis  services  by  John  XXII.  With  his  ap- 
pointment at  Toulouse  he  proui)}tly  commenced  the  long  campaign 

•  Bern.  Guidon.  Gmviun.  (Dout,  SXX.  97). 

t  Ibtd.  (Iloal,  XXX.  99,  93).— M8S.  BiS.  Nat,  fonila  latin,  No.  4370,  fol.  138- 

B,  ais. 

t  MoUnier,  L'lnq.  <]att8  1«  niidi  dv  )&  Fruioe,  p.  111.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  foodi 
lo.  4S70,  fol.  38.'!. 
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which  restiltcd  in  the  virtual  oxtirpotion  of  Catlmrism  in  Lan- 
goedoc  Yet,  though  stern  and  onsparing  wheu  the  occasion 
aecmed  to  demand  it,  his  record  bears  no  ti-aco  of  U8elcss  cioielty 
or  abosivo  extortion.* 

Catharism  by  this  time  had  been  forced  bock  to  the  humbler 
class  among  whom  it  had  found  itA  first  disciples.    The  nobles  and 
gWtlemen  who  ha<l  so  long  apbeld  it  had  perished  or  been  im- 
poverished by  the  remorseless  confiscations  of  three  quarters  of  a 
oeatoiy.    The  rich  burghers  of  the  uitiea— merchants  and  profea- 
flonal  men — had  learned  the  lemptations  held  out  by  their  wealth 
and  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  detection.    The  fascinations  of 
martyrdom  have  their  hmits,  and  the  martyrs  among  them  hod 
been  gnu) ually  but  surely  weeded  out.    Yet  the  old  Ijeliefs  were 
ftill  ruoted  among  the  simple  folk  of  country  hamlets  and  especial- 
ly in  tlie  wild  valleys  among  the  foothills  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 
The  active  intercourse  with  I^mibardy,  and  even  with  Sicily,  was 
Still  kept  up,  and  there  were  not  wanting  earnest  ministers  who 
braved  every  danger  to  aximinister  to  believers  the  consolations  of 
their  religion  and  to  apreu*!  the  faith  in  the  fastnettsis  which  were 
ita  last  refuge.    Chief  among  these  was  Pierre  Autier,  formerly  a 
Qolary  of  Ax  (Pamiera).    Uis  early  life  had  not  beon  pure,  for  we 
bear  of  his  drwlity  or  mistress,  an<I  his  natural  children,  but  with 
Advancing  years  he  embmccd  all  the  asceticism  of  the  sect,  to 
ivhich  he  devoted  his  life.     Driven  to  Loinbaixly  in  1395,  he  re- 
turned in  1*298  to  remain  on  his  native  soil  to  the  end,  and  to  en- 
dure a  war  to  the  knife  from  tlie  In(]ui3iti(m-     His  property  was 
coofiacated  and  his  family  dls]>ersed  and  ruInecL    The  region  to 

(which  he  belonged  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  rugged,  with 
few  roads  and  man}*  caves  and  hi<ling-places,  whence  escape  across 
the  frontier  to  Aragon  was  comparati  vely  facile ;  it  was  full  of  his 
kindred  who  were  devuteil  to  liini,  uiid  hera  for  cloven  years  ho 
maintaineil  himself,  lurking  in  disguise  and  wandering  from  place  to 
l^ace  with  the  eniissaries  of  the  Holy  Office  ever  on  his  track.  Ue 
had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Como,and  speedily  acquii'ed 
iuthority  in  the  sect  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous, 
indefatigable,  and  intrepid  missionaries.    Already,  lu  1300,  he  was 

H      '  Bvn.  Ouidon.  ma.  Oonr.  PnDdlc.  (Martenc  Ampt.  CoU.  VL  469).— Toaroo, 
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so  conspicuous  thiit  every  effort  was  made  for  his  ajiprehension. 
A  certiiiii  (tuilk'ni  Jean  offerwl  the  Dominicans  of  Pnniicni  to  be- 
tray him,  but  the  treachery  became  known  among  the  faithful,  ^ 
two  of  whom,  Pierre  d*  Acre  an<t  Philippe  de  I^mat  enticed  Gail-  ■ 
knn  to  the  bridj^e  at  Alliat  by  iiif^ht,  seized  him,  gagged  him.  car-  ~ 
rit-d  him  off  to  t  he  niountainB,  and.  aft«r  Hxtorting  a  confession,  cast 
him  over  a  procipioe.    Worthy  lieutenants  of  Pierre  Autier  were 
bis  brother  Guillem  and  hiB  sou  Jacques,  Amiel  de  Perles.  Pierre 
Sanohe,  and  Saiiohe  Moroadier,  whose  names  occur  everj*wbere 
throughout  the  confessions  as  active  missionaries.    Jaoqxips  Autier 
on  one  occasion  Iiad  the  boldness  to  preach  at  midnight  lo  a 
gathering  of  heretic  women  in  the  Church  of  Sainto-Croix  in  Tou- 
louse, tlie  spot  being  selected  as  one  in  which  tboy  could  best  hold 
their  meetiug  tmdisturbed.* 

The  work  of  Geotfroi  d'Ablis  in  Carcassonne  seems  t«  be  prin* 
cipally  directed  to  determining  the  protectors  and  refuges  of 
Pierre  Autier.  At  Toulouse  Bernard  Gui  was  energ&ticalty  em- 
ployed in  the  same  direction.  The  heretic  was  driven  from  place 
to  place,  but  tlie  wonderful  fidelity  of  his  diswiples  seome*!  to  ren* 
der  all  efforts  vain,  and  tiuolly  Bernard  was  driven  to  the  expe- 
dient of  issuing,  August  10, 1809,  a  special  proclamation  as  an  in- 
cibmient  for  his  capture. 
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"Friar  Bernard  Gui,  Dominlrnn.  Inquisitor  of  TouloiiBe.  to  all  worshippers  of 
Christy  tbe  njwtr*!  and  crown  of  i-c-nml  life.  Ginl  yourstrlvm,  Sons  of  God; 
uiiD  witliuic,  Sol(licnofCliriiit,n^Ainflt  iheeneniieoof  h1»Cro8«.ih(eccomipten 
of  tlw  truth  aiitl  purity  of  Cattiultc  fuilb,  Picire  Autiur,  tlic  ht'rvBiarch,  *nd  hi* 
coherctica  Bad  accumplices,  Plvrrc  Suiclic  itnd  Sanclic  Mnreadicr.  Hiding  in 
concculiDCDt  uid  walkiug  id  darkocKt,  I  order  tbeui  Ijy  thu  virluo  of  tiod,  to  bo 
traf  koil  and  ot^ir^rd  wherever  thcj  mnj  be  found,  pmmiiuiig  eternal  reward  from  ^ 
Ood,  and  also  a  llttjn^  temporal  pojmcut  to  tlioeo  wlio  will  f»ptun-  and  produc^H 
tbein.  Wntrti,  llifn-furp,  O  iimtton,  lout  the  wolvr«»natoh  away  tin-  sliecp  wfyour 
flock  I  Act  Dinnf^lly,  faithful  smlots,  lest  the  adrenaries  of  tlie  faith  fly  and 
eK»per 

This  stirring  exhortation  was  probably  superfluous,  for  tha 
prey  was  captured  before  it  could  have  been  published  through- 
out the  hind.  The  arrest  of  nearly  all  his  family  and  friends,  in 
1308-9,  had  diiven  Pierre  Antier  from  his  accustomed  bannts. 
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>it/.  H«nlentt.  ltu\.  To)o8.  pp.  S.  3, 13, 13,  Si,  60, 76,  SI,  ISS,— MoUnitr,  L'loq. 
midi  do  la  Fmucc,  pp.  145-Sfl. 
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Ahoat  St.  John's  Day  (Jnne  24),  ISOft,  hp  found  refuge  with  Per- 
rin  Manrel  of  Belpech,  near  Cast«lnaudari,  where  be  lay  for  fiv« 
vecks  or  more.  Tliitlier  came  his  daughter  GuiJIelma^  who  re- 
Buunfld  with  him  a  nhort  timc^,  and  tha  two  departed  together* 
The  next  day  he  wae  captured.  Pcrrin  Maural  was  likewise  seized* 
ind  with  cnatomary  fidelity  stnutly  donied  everv-thingaiitil  Pierre 
Aalier,  in  prison,  advised  him  in  Dw^nnbcr  to  confess.* 

This  triumph  was  followed  in  October  by  the  capture  of  Amiel 
de  Perles,  who  forthwith  placed  himself  iu  endvra,  refusing  to  eat 
or  drink,  and.  as  he  was  fast  sinking,  to  prevent  the  stake  from 
being  rohhtwl  of  it«  prey,  a  special  anto  deft  was  hurriedly  arranged 
fur  his  burning.  October  2'J.  Wliile  yet  his  strength  lasted,  how* 
Brer,  Itemard  Gui  enjoyed  the  ghastly  amusement  of  making  the 
two  bereeiarchs  in  his  presence  [»erform  the  act  of  heretical  "ado- 
ratbn."+ 

Pierre  Aatior  was  not  burned  nntil  the  great  n«(fl«/-^_/J' of  April, 
131*^,  when  Geoffmi  d'Ablis  came  from  Oarcaasonnc  to  share  in 
the  triumph.  The  beresiarch  ha<l  not  sought  to  conceal  his  faith, 
but  ba<t  IxiUlly  declared  his  obnoxious  teneta  and  had  pronounced 
jibe  Church  of  Rome  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  That  he  was  siil>- 
:ted  to  the  extremity  of  torture,  however,  there  can  be  no  roar 
Bonable  doubt— not  to  extract  a  confession,  for  this  was  super- 
fluons,  bat  to  force  him  to  betray  his  disciples  and  those  who  hnd 
given  him  refuge.  Jlia  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  lieretics 
if  the  land  was  a  source  of  information  too  important  for  Bernard 
[Gni  to  shrink  from  any  means  of  acquiring  it ;  and  the  copious 
[det&ila  thus  obtaine<i  are  alluded  to  in  too  many  sulwequent  sen- 
tor  us  to  hesitate  as  tu  the  methods  by  which  the  hereei- 
arch  was  brought  to  place  his  friends  and  associates  at  the  mercy 
of  hi»  tonueutom^ 

This  may  be  said  to  oloso  the  bloody  drama  of  Catharism  io 
Langnedoc.     Armotl  with  the  revelations  thus  obtained,  Bernard 
flui  and  G<w>frroi  d'Ablis  required  but  a  few  years  more  to  con- 
'\ert  or  bum  the  remnant  of  Piorre  Autier'a  diaciples  who  could 
cftUgbt,  and  to  drive  into  exile  those  who  eluded  their  spies. 
lU  Dew  ami  selX-<levote<t  miasionaiies  arose  to  take  his  place,  and 

'  Mulitii^r,  op.  cit.  p.  1177. — T.ib.  tVutentI,  loq.  Tolna,  p.  102. 

t  Lib.  ftcntentt  Inq.  Tolon.  p.  87. 

t  Lib.  Sentcntt.  loq.  ToIm.  pp.  39.  60,  04,  7S,  74,  7^  93-3,  133. 
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after  1315  the  Patarin  almost  disappears  from  the  records  of  the 
Inquisition  in  France.  8oine  few  scattering  cases  subsequently 
occur,  but  their  offences  are  of  old  date  and  almost  invariably 
revert  to  the  missionary  work  of  Pierre  Autier  and  his  associates. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  recnnietl  in  an  undated  sentence, 
probably  of  1327  or  !33ft,  in  which  Joan  Duprat,  Inquisitor  of 
Carcassonne,  condomns*  GuillelmaTomiore.  She  hati  abjured  and 
had  been  long-  confined  in  prison,  where  she  was  det(!ct«i  in  mak- 
ing converts  and  praising  Ouillcm  Autior  and  Guillein  Balibasto 
OS  good  and  saintly  men.  Under  interrogation  she  refused  to 
take  an  oath,  and  was  aci-onlinf^ly  burned.  In  1338,  Henri  de 
Chamay  of  Carcassonne  condemned  to  prison  Guillem  Amiel  for 
Catharism,  and  in  ISdft  ho  sentenced  two  (^athari,  liartolom6  Pays 
and  Raymond  Garric  of  Albi.  whose  offences  bad  been  committed 
respectively  thirty-five  and  forty  years  before.  In  the  same  year 
he  ordered  four  houses  and  a  farm  to  be  demolished  because  their 
owners  liad  been  lit-retiotLtad  in  them,  but  those  acts  had  doubtless. 
been  performed  long  previous.  Confiscations  still  continued  for 
ancestral  oiTeiices.  but  Catharisni  as  an  existing  Iwlicf  may  be  said 
at  this  jieriod  to  be  virtually  extinct  in  Languedoc,  where  it  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  3'ears  before  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  be- 
ooming  the  dominant  religion.* 

In  the  same  year,  iy2i>,  occurred  a  case  which  is  not  without 
interest  as  showing  how  an  earnest  but  unstable  brain  pondering 
over  the  crime  and  misery  of  the  world,  wove  some  of  the  cruder 
elements  of  Catharism  and  Averrhoisra  into  a  fantastic  theory. 
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•  IJb.  SententU  Inq.  To3o8.  pp.  841-2.— Coll.  Dom,  XXVII.  198-aW,  848; 
XXVUI.  138,  158. 

The  cjitJro  tlisApptMirance  of  &  wet  onco  so  numerous  and  poirerf^il  ah  tha 
Cnthari  hna  appvnrc<l  so  unlikely  tliat  tttprc  has  been  &  wide^rrad  belief  thsb 
their  dcficcnrtunta  were  to  be  found  in  ihe  Cagots — the  accnrMil  nic«  of  the  Pvre- 
Dccs  who  in  French  Kavurrc  wvrv  ouly  udmittvil  to  coiuoiun  legnl  rightit  In  1709, 
and  ID  lli«  Sinnuti  province  in  1P1S,  aonie  of  lliKm  Rtill  fxtAting  in  the  latter. 
The  Caffntfl  tlierawlvcs  even  assumed  this  to  bo  their  origin  In  an  uppcjil  lo  Leo 
X.,  in  1517.  to  be  reKt(ir«d  to  human  Koci«ty,an(l  cluimed  that  their  anccNtral  er> 
rorn  had  Iwim  long  atoned  for,  Yc^t  among  all  the  conjectures  ua  to  the  origia 
of  this  mystetious  class,  the  descent  from  Catbaiuns  would  seem  to  be  the  least 
admissible,  and  M.  de  Lagr^zc's  opinion  that  they  nro  dcsceRdanta  of  \ppfn  ii 
utstatned  by  argnmenMi  which  appear  lo  be  oonvindng.— Lagr&te,  La  NaTarrs 
Franvaise  1.  SS-OO.    Of.  Vai>»ett«,  Ut.  xxxnr.  c.  79. 
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Limoax  Xoir,  of  Saint-Panl  in  the  diocese  of  AlH,  ha4l  alrrady 
been  tried  by  his  bishop  in  139fi,  bnt  had  been  able  in  evade  the 
ao^killed  oflicials  uf  the  episcopal  tribunal.  The  Tn(|ui8ition  had 
aorer  methods  and  8pee<lily  bmught  him  to  confession.  He  had 
formed  a  philosophy  of  the  Universe  which  8U{)erse<te4l  iiU  reli^on. 
God  biid  created  the  archangx^ls,  these  the  angels,  and  the  latter 
the  aan  and  moon.  These  heavenly  bodies,  as  being  unstable  and 
oorraptible,  nrere  females.  Out  of  their  nrine  the  world  was 
fonaed,  ami  was  necessarily  corrupt,  with  all  that  sprang  from  it. 
HoMBf  Mahomet,  and  Christ  were  all  sent  by  the  sun  and  were 
tMdsers  uf  equal  authority.  In  the  under  world  rhrist  and  Mo- 
baawt  are  now  disputing  and  seeking  to  gain  foUowers.  Baptism 
was  of  no  more  usetlian  the  circumcision  of  Israel  or  the  bicesing 
of  Islam,  for  those  who  renounood  evil  in  baptiton  grow  up  to  bo 
rubbert  and  strumpets.  The  Eucharist  was  naught,  for  God 
wuuld  not  let  himaelf  bo  handled  by  adulterers  such  as  the  pricsta. 
Matrimony  was  to  be  shunned,  for  from  it  sprang  robb^^rs  and 
iitrampet«.  Thus  he  explaine<l  away  and  rejected  all  the  doo- 
trineg  and  pmctioefi  ol  the  Church.  To  see  whether  tlie  Saviour's 
fast  of  forty  days  waa  possible,  he  had  tasted  in  a  cabin  ten  days 
and  nights,  at  tlie  end  of  which  this  system  of  philosophy  bad 
been  nvealed  to  him  by  Gud.  Again,  in  I<S27,  he  bad  ])luced  him- 
aeU  in  endura,  with  the  resolve  to  carry  it  to  the  end,  but  bad 
h«en  persuaded  by  his  brother  to  take  the  Eucharist,  to  save  his 
bones  from  being  burned  after  his  death.  He  was  sixty  years  old, 
and  bis  crazy  doctrines  had  bniught  him  a  few  disciples,  but  the 
•ect  was  crushed  at  the  ouUet.  He  declared  to  the  inquisitor 
that  he  would  rather  be  flayed  alive  than  believe  in  transubstan- 
tjatioo,  and  he  proved  his  resolute  charaeter  by  resisting  all  at- 
tempts to  induce  him  to  meant,  so  tliat  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  abandon  him  to  the  secuUir  arm,  which  was  duly  done  and 
his  belief  pcrishcil  with  him.* 

Thus  the  Inquisition  tnamphed,  as  force  will  generally  do 
when  il  ia  sufUciently  strong,  skilfully  applied,  and  systematically 
oootinoed  without  interruption  to  the  end.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury tbe  south  of  France  had  been  the  most  civilized  laud  of  £u- 


Coll.  Doat,  XXVn.  2l»-M,  934. 
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rope.  There  oommeroe,  industn-,  art.  science,  hdd  been  far 
advance  of  tbe  age.  The  cities  had  won  virtual  self-government, 
were  proud  of  their  wealth  and  sLrengtIi,  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
and  self-sacrilicing  in  their  patriotism.  The  nublea,  for  the  most 
jMul,  were  cultivated  men,  poets  themselves  or  patrons  of  poetry, 
who  liad  [eurncd  iliat  ilieir  proH|)erity  dfpeiidud  on  Uie  pros|>erity 
of  their  8id>ject8,  and  that  munici}>al  liberties  wore  a  safe^ard,  ■ 
rather  than  a  menace,  to  tbo  wise  ruler.  Tbe  crusaders  came,  and 
tbeir  unhuished  work  waa  taken  up  and  executed  to  the  bitter  end 
by  the  Inquisition.  It  left  a  ruined  and  impoverished  country, 
with  shattered  industry  and  failing  commerce.  The  native  nobles 
were  broken  by  confiscation  and  replaced  by  strangers,  who  ooca- 
pied  the  hoi],  introducing  the  barsh  cuhIoiilh  of  Northern  feudalism, 
or  tbo  despotic  principlos  of  the  Roman  law,  in  tbe  extensive  do-  ■ 
]nain»  ac^^uired  by  the  crown.  A  people  of  rare  natural  gifta  had 
been  tortm-eil.  dctiimatod.  humiliated,  dospoile<l,  for  a  century  and 
more.  The  pnK-ooions  olvUimtion  which  had  promised  to  lead  H 
Europe  in  the  path  of  cxUture  waa  gone,  and  to  Italy  was  trana- 
ferred  the  honor  of  the  Kenaissance.  In  return  for  this  was  unity 
uf  faith  and  a  Cliurdi  which  had  been  hardened  and  vitiated  and 
Mcnlarized  in  the  strife.  Such  was  the  work  and  gucb  the  out- 
come of  the  hujuisLtion  in  the  Held  which  tifforded  it  the  widest 
Bcope  for  Ha  activity,  and  tbo  fullest  opportunity  for  developing 
its  powers.  ■ 

Vet  in  the  very  triumph  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  assurance 
of  its  decline.  Supported  by  the  State,  it  hud  eamtfd  and  repaid 
the  royal  favor  by  the  endless  stream  of  confiscations  which  it 
poured  into  the  royal  coffers.  Ferhai^s  nothing  oontributod  more 
to  the  oonsolidution  of  the  royal  supremacy  than  tbe  change  of 
ownership  whloh  throw  into  new  hands  so  Largo  a  portion  of  the 
lands  of  the  South.  In  the  territories  of  the  jrreat  vaaaals  the  I 
right  to  tho  confiHrations  for  heresy  bocamo  rocogtiized  as  an  im- 
portant [mrtion  of  thn  drnitji  xt'igni^uriuux.  In  the  domiuns  of  tho 
crown  they  wore  granted  to  favorites  or  sold  at  moderate  prices  to  H 
those  ^vho  tlius  bociune  interested  in  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
royal  officials  grosiied  everything  on  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands,  whether  on  the  excuse  of  treason  or  of  heresy,  with  little  _ 
regard  to  any  rights;  and  although  the  integrity  of  Louis  IX. 
caused  an  inquest  to  be  held  in  1S6S  which  restored  a  vast  amount 
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of  property  ille^aliy  held,  this  was  but  a  stnHll  fraction  of  tho 
trbole.  To  assist  his  Parlement  m  settling  the  ioDuroerahle  casoB 
which  arose,  he  orderL-d,  in  1 3*1(1.  the  charters  and  letters  of  great- 
est  importaocti  t-o  be  sent  to  Paris.  Those  of  oach  of  the  six  sene- 
chaoMi^  filled  a  cofTer,  and  ihe  six  coffers  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Sainte-C'hapeUe.  In  thici  process  of  absorption  tlte 
case  of  the  extensive  Viscounty  of  Kenouilk'nlce  may  ho  taken  aa 
an  illustration  ot  the  wai  with  whidi  the  loquiaition  co-operated 
in  seouriog  the  political  results  desired  by  the  crown.  Fenooil- 
ledes  bad  been  iwixed  during  the  crusades  and  j^ven  to  N  uRez  San- 
ofao  of  Roussillon,  from  whom  it  passed,  through  the  King  of 
Angoo,  into  the  hands  of  St.  Ix>uis.  In  13(H  Beatrix,  widow  of 
HagoeeitBon  of  the  foniier  Viscount  Pierre,  appbed  to  the  Parle* 
inent  for  her  rights  and  dower  and  those  of  her  children.  Imme* 
dial^  the  inquisitor,  Pons  de  Poyet,  coniinouced  »  pmsecut'ion 
a^insi  the  memory  of  Pierre,  who  had  died  more  tlian  twenty 
jfmn  previously  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  hati  boon  bnried 
with  the  Templars  of  Mas  Deu,  after  assuming  the  religions  habit 
and  rocctving  the  hist  KLcmments.  lie  was  eondemned  for  having 
held  relations  with  heretics,  bis  bones  were  dug  up  and  burned, 
aod  the  Parlement  rojccte^L  tho  claim  of  the  daught«r-in-law  and 
grandchildren.  Pierre,  the  eldest  of  these,  in  VH>0,  made  a  claim 
for  Uie  iinc^fitral  estates,  and  Boniface  VIII.  os|)ousod  bis  quarrel 
with  the  object  of  giving  trouble  to  Philippe  le  Hoi;  but,  though 
the  affair  was  pursued  for  some  years,  the  inquisitorial  sentence 
Ikeld  good.  It  was  not  only  the  autual  heretics  and  their  descend- 
mots  wbu  were  dispoesessecl.  The  land  had  been  so  deeply  tinct- 
ured with  lieresy  that  there  were  few  indeed  whose  ancestors 
ooold  not  be  abo»-n,  by  tlu)  records  of  the  Inquisition,  to  have  i.n- 
carred  tho  fatal  taint  of  assixriating  with  them.* 


Vaimptte,  HL  868,  496;  TV.  104-5,  311.— ArchiTHt  de  l'fe?ech«  de  B^zUn 
rDoftt,  XXXL  S5).  —  Beugnot,  Lre  Olim  I.  102fl-S0.  — I^  01in\  I.  580.  — Coll. 
Doat,  XXXin.  I. 

The  fXUnt  of  tho  change  of  the  proprietorship  Is  well  [llustrated  by  a  list  of 
the  laiuU  autl  rents  confiscated  for  heresy  (o  the  proSt  of  Philippe  dt  Kontfort 
from  bit  vaauli.  It  enibnoea  fiafa  and  otikor  properties  in  Lautrec,  Montrcdon, 
Sesegats.  lUb&atain,  and  Lavanr.  Tho  knighto  tuid  guntienicn  and  peasanta 
that  stripped  are  all  named,  with  their  oQeacea— one  di«d  a  heretic,  another  wai 
heKticat^  on  hU  death-bed,  a  third  was  coudcmncd  fur  hercny,  and  a  fourth 
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The  rich  boui^oisie  of  tho  cities  wnro  ruinod  in  the  Bftmo 
Some  inveiitori'ea  have  been  pruservRil  of  the  goods  and  chatfc 
eeqiiestroteri  when  the  arrests  were  made  at  Albi  in  1299  and 
1300,  which  show  how  thoroughly  everything  was  swept  into  the 
maelstrom.  That  of  liaymond  Calverie,  a  notary,  gives  us  every 
detail  of  the  plenishing  of  a  well-to-do  bnrgher's  house — every  pil- 
low, sheet,  and  coverlet  is  enumerated,  every  article  of  kitchen 
giiar,  the  suited  proviaions  and  grain,  even  his  wife's  little  trin- 
kets. Uis  farm  or  ba-stidc  was  subjected  to  the  same  minuteness 
of  seizure.  Then  we  have  a  similar  insight  into  the  stock  and 
goods  of  Jean  Baudier,  a  rich  merchant.  Every  fragment  of  stuff 
is  duly  moasureti — cloths  of  Ghont^  Ypres,  Amiens,  Cambray,  St.  _ 
Omer,  Bouen,  Montcornet,  etc.,  with  their  valuation — pieces  of  f 
miniver,  and  other  articles  of  tmde.  His  town  house  and  farm 
were  inventoried  vnth  tho  same  conscientious  rnro.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  prosperous  cities  were  reduced  to  poverty,  how  industry 
languished,  and  how  the  independence  of  the  mimici polities  was 
brukeu  into  subjection  in  the  awful  uncertainty  which  hung  over 
the  head  of  every  man.*  ^ 

In  this  respect  the  Inquisition  was  building  better  than  itf 
knew.  In  thus  aiding  to  establish  the  royal  power  over  the  new- 
ly-arquircd  provinces,  it  was  contributing  to  erect  an  authority 
which  was  destined  in  tho  end  to  reduce  it  to  comparative  insig- 
nificance. With  tho  disappearance  of  Catharism,  Languedoo  tie^ 
came  as  much  a  part,  of  the  monarchv  iis  I'Tale  de  France,  and  the 
career  of  its  Inquisition  merges  into  that  of  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom.    It  need  nut,  therefore,  be  pursued  separately  further.  M 


WW  l>unicd  ftt  LaTKur,  white  in  other  cues  tb«  motber,  or  tbo  father,  or  both  _ 
wen  heretics  (Uoat,  XXXII.  3SS-63).  fl 

Jtlsoy  cxnmplus  of  dunnlions  nod  uiles  are  prcvprred  in  ttie  DoAt  collection. 
I  lARj  inatAiice  T.  XXXI.  fol.  171,  ftSJ,  2X5 ;  T.  XXXII.  fol.  46,  53,  M.  57,  64,  67, 
60,  244,  etc. 

In  till!  pOMMCiuiiiinH  nf  tlii;  Rnj^linll  crown  in  Aijnitniiic  l)ie  same  process  WU 
going  on,  thnugli  in  a  minor  <]cgrce  (Kywer,  Fwdetu,  III.  408), 

"  Coll.  Do»t,  XXXIL  BOO,  aitt. 
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Althopgh  Catharism  never  ohtAined  in  the  North  snfflcient  foot- 
hold to  render  it  Ihrcalt-nin}*  tu  the  Church,  yet  the  crui^a<lc»i  iind 
the  efforts  which  folUiwed  thi^  iHicilinition  of  I'22f)  must  have 
tlriveti  many  heretics  to  s«ek  refuge  in  places  where  they  might 
fBCSpe  suspicion.  In  org]ini7.in;ir  porsocution  in  the  t^outh,  thero- 
^  fnre,  it  wfts  nwpsstiry  to  provide  sf)me  supervision  moro  watchful 
B  Iban  episcopal  negli^fonce  was  lilcoly  to  supply,  over  the  regions 
whither  horetios  might  fly  when  purauwl  at  homo,  or  tho  efforts 
made  in  Ijuigurnhnj  woiiUl  only  he  scallfring  the  infection.  Vjgi- 
lant  gnardtans  of  the  faith  were  conBequenlly  refiul.site  in  lands 
where  heretics  were  few  and  hidden,  as  welt  as  in  those  where  they 

Ivrert*  numerous  iind  enjoyed  protcolton  from  nohlo  and  city.  Under 
tlie  pious  king,  St.  Louis,  who  declared  that  the  only  argument  a 
layman  could  use  with  a  helwtic  vra»  to  thrust  a  sword  into  him 
up  to  tho  hilt,  they  were  sure  of  ample  support  from  tho  secular 
I     power.* 

Accordingly  when,  in  1233,  tho  experiment  was  tried  of  ap- 
pointing Pierre  Cella  and  (tiiillom  Arnaud  as  inquisitiors  in  Tou- 
,  louse,  a  similar  tentative  effort  was  made  in  the  northern  part  of 
[tho  kingdom.     Here  also  it  was  the  Dominican  Order  which  was 
lUed  upon  to  furnish  the  necessary  zealots.     I  have  already  al- 
tluded  to  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  indnce  the  Friars  of  Franche- 
{Pomt^  to  undertake  the  work.     In  western  Burgundy,  however, 
'the  Church  waa  more  fortunate  in  finding  a  proper  instrument. 
Tike  Uoinerio  Saocone,  Frore  Ucthert,  known  as  /<?  Hn^rr,  had  been 
a  Pat&rin.    The  peculiar  fitness  thence  derived  for  detecting  the 
hidden  heretic  was  rendered  still  more  effective  by  tho  8]>ecial 
gift  which  he  is  said  to  have  claime<l,  of  being  able  to  recognize 
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•  Joinrillc,  P.  i.  (Ed.  1785,  p.  S3). 
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them  by  their  speech  ami 


In  addition,  ho 


fitted  for 


carna^.  in  adtunon,  uo  was 
the  work  by  the  ardent  fanaticism  of  the  convert,  by  his  learning, 
liis  fiery  eloqnence,  ami  his  niei-ciles,<uess.  Wlien,  early  in  1233, 
instructions  to  persocuto  horcsy  wen*  si'nt  to  the  Prior  of  Itesnnt.'on, 
Robert  was  nominated  to  represent  him  and  act  as  his  substitute; 
and,  eager  to  manifest  his  zeal,  be  lost  no  thne  in  making  a  de- 
scent upon  I^Chorito.  lb  will  be  remembered  that  this  place  was 
notorious  as  a  centre  of  heresy  in  the  twelfth  centuri',  and  that  re- 
peated efforts  had  been  made  to  purify  it.  These  had  proved  fruit- 
leisB  ag&inst  the  stubbornness  of  the  misbeUeven>,  and  Friire  Robert 
found  Stephen,  the  CInniac  prior,  vainly  endeavoring  to  win  or 
force  them  ever.  The  new  inquisitor  seems  to  have  l)oen  ai-med 
with  no  Bpeoiftl  powers,  hut  his  energy  s]>ce(lily  made  a  profound 
impression,  and  heretics  came  forward  and  confessed  their  errora 
in  crowds,  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  accusing 
themselves  and  each  other  without  reserve,  lie  re|)orted  to  Gr^- 
ory  IX.  Uiai  the  reality  was  far  woi-se  than  had  been  rumored ; 
that  tho  whole  town  was  a  stinking  nest  of  heretical  wickedness, 
where  the  Catholic  faith  watt  almost  tvholly  set  a^ide  and  the  peo- 
ple in  their  secret  conventicles  hatl  thrown  off  its  yoke.  Under  a 
specious  appearance  of  piety  thoy  deceived  tho  wisest,  and  their 
earnest  missionary  efforts,  extending  over  the  whole  of  France, 
wetxj  sotlucing  souls  from  Klandera  to  Uritanny.  Uncertain  as  to 
his  authority,  he  applie«l  to  (iregory  for  instructions  and  %vaa  told 
to  act  energetically  in  conjunction  with  the  bi8ho[)s,  and,  under  the 
statutes  recently  issued  by  the  Holy  See,  to  extirpate  boi-osy  thor- 
oughly from  the  whole  region,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm, 
and  coercing  it  if  necessarj'  Mrith  the  censures  of  the  Church.* 

AVe  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  measures  liobert  arlopted, 
but  there  can  1)0  no  doubt  that  under  this  stimulus,  and  clothed 
with  this  authority,  he  vr&a  active  and  unsparing.  His  crazy  fanati- 
cism probably  exaggerated  greatly  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  oon- 
founded  the  innocent  with  tho  guilty.  It  was  not  long  Ixjforo  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  in  whoso  province  La  Charity  lay,  oxpostQ- 
lated  with  Gregorj-  ujion  this  interferonco  with  his  jurisdiction, 
and  in  this  he  was  joined  by  other  preliites.  alaritied  at  the  au- 


*  Altxric  Triuni  Font.  Cliron.  ann.  12S6.  — Grejcor.  PP.  IX.  Bull.  OaudtafU, 
19  Ap.  1239  (Ripoll  L  45-9).— Rajnald.  aan.  1333,  No.  99. 
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thoritT  given  to  the  Dominicjin  ProvinciaJ  of  Paris  to  appoint  ia- 
qoisiuini  for  all  iMirtiona  of  tlie  kinjjilorn.  Thny  assurwl  tlie  pope 
thjtt  there  was  no  heresy  in  their  provinces  and  no  necessity  for 
those  extraonlinary  ineoaures.  Gregory  thereupon  revoked  all 
oommissionB  early  in  Fehruary,  1234,  and  UTj^ed  tlie  prelates  to  be 
rigilont,  moomincnding  them  to  make  use  of  Dominicans  in  all 
cases  where  action  apivareU  desirable,  m  tliu  friars  were  specially 
•killed  in  the  refutation  of  Ufresy.  Had  Robert  been  an  ordinary 
man  this  might  have  postponisl  for  ■M)me  time  the  extension  of  the 
liMitiitgliun  in,  France,  but  be  was  too  ardent  to  be  repi-eejiwd.  In 
June,  1S34,  wu  find  8t.  Louis  peeving  for  the  maintenance  of  heretics 
ID  prison  at  8t.  Fierrc-lc-Xloulier.  near  Nevers,  which  would  seem 
Bf  iboagh  Frere  Kobert  had  succeeded  in  getting  to  work  again 
oo  bis  old  Held  uf  operatiuns,  MeaiiwhUe  ho  had  not  been  idle 
elsewhere.  King  Louis  furnished  him  with  an  armed  guard  to 
prefect  him  from  the  enmities  which  he  uruused.  and,  sccuit  in  the 
royal  favor,  he  traversed  the  country  carrying  terror  everywhere. 
At  Peronne  lie  burned  five  victims;  at  Elincourt,  four,  besides 
a  pregnant  woman  who  waa  spared  for  a  time  at  the  intercession 
of  the  queen.  His  inethod.4  were  speedy,  for  before  Lent  was  out 
we  find  him  at  Cambrai,  where,  with  tho  assistance  uf  the  Aruh- 
bishop  of  Rcim.s  and  three  bishops,  ho  burned  about  twenty  and 
oondemned  others  to  crosses  and  prison.  Thence  be  hastened  to 
Douai,  whorCf  in  May,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  buiTiing  ten  more, 
and  condemning  numerous  others  to  crosses  and  prison  in  tho  prc»- 
eoce  of  the  Coont  of  Flanders,  the  Archbisliop  of  Reims,  sundry 
bishop  and  an  immense  multitude  wlio  crowded  to  the  spectacle. 
Thence  he  hurried  to  Lille,  where  more  executions  followed.  All 
this  was  sufficient  to  convince  Gregory  that  he  had  been  misin- 
formed iia  lo  tlie  absence  of  heresy.  Undisturbed  by  the  severe 
eapericnce  which  he  had  just  undrrg«me  with  a  similar  apostle  of 
persecution,  Conrad  of  Marburg,  we  find  him,  in  August,  1235,  ex- 
citedly announcing  to  the  Dominican  ])rovinciaJ  that  God  had  re- 
vealed to  him  that  the  whole  of  France  was  boiUng  with  the  venom 
of  heretical  reptiles,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Inqnisition  must 
be  resumed  with  U>nspned  rein.  I'Wre  It«>bert,  was  to  be  commis- 
sioned again,  with  fitting  colleagues  to  scour  the  whole  kingdom, 
aided  by  the  prelates,  so  that  innocence  should  not  suffer  nor  guilt 
escape.    The  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  strictly  ordered  to  lend  etB- 
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cient  help  to  Tlobert,  whom  God  had  gifted  with  especial  grace  ia 
these  matters,  and  Kobcrt  himself  was  honored  with  a  special  papal 
commission  omijoworing  him  to  act  throughout  the  whole  of  France. 
The  pope,  moreover,  spurrod  him  on  vnth  exhortations  to  spare  no 
hihftr  in  the  work,  and  not  t-u  shrink  from  martyrdom  if  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.* 

This  was  pouring  oil  npon  the  flames.  Robert's  nntemperad 
fanaticism  had  required  no  stimulus,  and  now  it  raged  beyond  all 
bounds.  The  kingdom,  by  Gregory's  thoughtiess  zeal,  was  delivered 
up  to  one  wlio  was  little  b<?tter  than  a  madman.  Supported  by 
the  piety  of  St.  Louis,  the  prehites  were  obliged  to  aid  him  and 
carry  out  his  behests,  and  fisr  stn-era!  years  he  traversed  the  prov- 
inces of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  France  with  none  to 
curb  or  oppose  hiiu.  The  crazy  ardor  of  such  a  man  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  discriminating  or  to  require  much  proof  of  guilt.  Those 
whom  he  designated  as  heretics  ha<l  the  altemstive  of  abjuration 
with  perpetiml  imprisonment  or  of  the  stake — varied  oocasionally 
with  burial  alive.  In  one  term  of  two  or  throe  months  he  is  said 
to  have  thus  despatclied  about  fifty  unfortunates  of  cither  sex,  and 
the  whole  number  of  his  victims  duriug  his  nnchecked  career  of 
several  years  must  have  been  large.  The  terror  spread  by  his  ar^ 
bitrary  and  pitiless  proceedings  rendered  him  formidable  to  high 
and  low  alike,  until  at  length  the  evident  confounding  of  the  in- 
nocent with  tlie  guilty  raised  a  clamor  to  which  even  (Jrc^ory  IX. 
was  forced  to  listen.  An  investigation  was  held  in  1338  which 
exposed  his  misdeeds,  though  not  before  he  had  time,  in  1239,  to 
burn  a  number  of  heretics  at  Montmorillon  in  Vieiine.  and  twenty- 
seven,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  one  hundred  and  eighty -three, 
at  Mont-Wiirier — the  original  seat  of  Catharism  in  the  eleventh 
century — where,  at  this  holocaust  pleasing  to  God,  there  were  prea- 
ent  the  King  of  Kavarre  with  a  crowd  of  prelates  and  nobles  and 
a  multitude  wildly  estimated  at  seven  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Robert's  commission  was  witlidrawn,  and  he  expiated  his  insane 
cruelties  in  perpetual  pri.son.    The  case  ought  to  have  proved,  like 

"  Greg.  PP.  IX.  Bull,  Olim,i  Feb.  1384;  Ejusd.  Btilt.  Dud»m,2l  Aug.  1285; 
Ejusd.  Bull.  Qho  inlfr  caUra;  32  Aug.  123S  ;  E;]usd.  Bull.  Vudmn,  S3  Aug.  1S86 
(llipoll  I.80-I).— PotttKWt  No.  93S6.—Chron.  breve  Loliieni-ftnn.iasS  (HHrteae 
TlieB.in.  1427).— I).  Bouquet,  XXII.  670.— Cliron.  Rimfio  do  Plalipjie  Hatuket, 
T.  88871-ai>0S5.— Albcrio.  Trium  Font.  nnn.  1235. 
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that  of  Connul  of  Marburi;,  n  ^rlioleeume  nrarniug.  Unfurtuoatoly 
th<?  s]>irit  whicli  In;  luul  nroiLswl  survived  him,  and  for  thnre  or 
foor  years  after  liis  f;ill  active  persecution  raged  from  ihe  filiino 
to  the  Ijciiro,  andcr  the  belief  tJiat  tlio  land  was  full  of  heretics.** 

Tbe  unlucky  termination  of  Robert's  career  did  not  affect  bis 
eoll«a^ies,  and  thenceforth  the  Imjuisitiou  was  penniineutly  estab- 
ItsliiHi  tliroughout  l-'ruuce  in  Doininieau  himd».  The  |irolates  at 
finit  TTere  stimnlat^d  tu  some  show  of  rivalry  in  the  perfomianco 
of  thf-i  '  I  tod  dnti<s.    Tims  the  pn.viiieial  council  of  Tours,  in 

Vi'VtK  L]  .  !  M  to  revive  the  for/;otleii  systcui  of  synodal  wil^ 
nessoBu  Every  bishop  was  instractot)  to  ap)7nint  in  each  parish 
throe  clerks — or.  if  such  could  not  bo  had,  three  laymen  worthy  of 
trOKt — who  wore  to  be  sworn  to  roroal  to  the  officials  all  eoclesi- 
afitical  ofTeiices,  especially  tliuso  ooucorning  tbe  faith.  Such  de- 
rices,  however,  were  too  cumbrous  and  obsolete  to  be  of  any  avail 
against  a  crime  so  sedulously  and  so  easily  concealoil  as  heresy, 
even  if  the  prelates  had  Ixi-n  Kealuus  and  earnest  persecutors.  Tlio 
Dominicans  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  field,  always  on 
Uie  ftlert,  travelling  fn^m  place  to  place,  scruiinizing  and  question- 
ing,  searching  the  truth  and  drag^^ing  it  from  unwilling  hearts. 
Yet  scajce  a  trace  of  their  strenuous  labors  baa  been  left  to  ns. 
Heretics  througbonl  the  North  were  comparatively  few  and  scat- 
tered; tlie  chroniclers  of  the  period  lake  nu  note  of  their  discovery 
and  piinislinient,  nor  even  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition 
itself.  That  a  few  friars  should  he  deputed  to  the  duty  of  bunt- 
ing heretics  was  too  uiiimpressivo  a  fact  to  be  worthy  of  record. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  pious  King  l/iuis  welcomed  tJiera  in 
his  old  hereditary  <lominion3,  as  he  did  in  the  newly-ac<|uired  ter- 
ritorifs  cjf  I^ngucdoc,  and  stimulated  their  zeal  by  defraying  their 
expenses.    In  the  accoimts  of  the  royal  buiibs  for  1248  we  lind  en- 


"  Chron.  S.  MedBrdt  Suentonem.  (D'Acbcry.  11.  401). — Conc.Trerireiw.  tnii. 
1339.  c.  31  (MarlDDC  Ampi.  Coll.  VII.  130).— WA<l'ltne.  Annitl.  ftnn.  VJSfl.  Ko.  S.~ 
Meym  Annal.  FUndreu*.  Lib.  vtii.  nnn.  1230.— ItayniiM.  ami.  1238,  Ni).  53.~Hatt. 
l»^ri«  Attn.  1236,1238,  pp. 893, 826  (Kii,  164^).— Ohrnn.  (riiufriili  dc  Collone  Ann. 
lise  <nnu<incl,  XXft.  3>.— Alberic.  Triuin  Faut.  Cliroa,  aim.  IS39.— Cliroo.  Riinlso 
d«  PUil.  do  Muuskfll.  t.  80923-84. 

Prtre  Dreoinnd  onrlcflTon  to  clear  Rfthcrt'd  ^mo  frnm  the  sccusarmns  brought 
i^iart  t))tu  by  llattb«w  Paris,  aad  aUtas  that  ho  dwd  is  tba  cooveat  of  St 
iaoqoa  io  Paris  in  1235. 
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tries  or  smns  tlisburaed  For  thera  in  Paris,  Oi-lcaiiu.  TssouduD,  Sen- 
Us,  Amiens,  Tours,  Y^Tre-le-Chatel,  Beaumont,  Pt.  Qoontin,  Iaotl, 
aod  MacuD,  showing  Ihat  Lis  liberality  furnished  them  with  means 
to  do  their  work,  not  only  in  the  domains  of  tho  crown,  bnt  in 
thoso  of  the  great  vassals;  and  thcw  it4?ms  further  iUustrate  their 
activity  in  every  corner  of  tho  iand.  That  their  sharp  pursuit 
rendered  heresy  unsafe  is  soon  in  tho  permission  nJroady  alluded 
to,  in  1255,  to  pursue  their  quarry  across  the  border  iiito  the  ter- 
ritories of  Alphonse  of  Toiilouse,  thus  disregarding  the  limitations 
of  inquisitorial  distriL-ts.* 

This  sliovTS  us  timt  already  the  Inquisition  was  becoming  or- 
,::;amzed  in  a  systematic  mannor.  In  Provence,  where  Pons  de 
I'Enparre,  the  Dominican  prior,  had  at  liret  carried  on  a  kind  of  toI- 
untoer  chase  nft«r  heretics,  we  see  an  inquisitor  officially  acting  in 
124,'>.  This  district,  comprising  the  whole  southeast-em  portion  of 
modern  France,  with  Savoy,  was  conlidixl  to  tho  Franciscans.  In 
128fl,  when  they  were  engaged  in  Marseilles  in  mortal  strife  with 
the  Dominicans,  the  business  of  persecution  would  seem  to  hare 
i»pen  neglected,  for  we  tind  Clement  IV.  ordering  the  Benedictinoa 
of  St.  Victijr  to  make  provision  for  extiqjjiting  the  numerous  her&- 
tics  of  the  valley  of  Ronsset,  where  they  had  a  dependency.  The 
Inquisition  of  Provence  was  extended  in  1388  over  Avignon  and 
the  (Jomtat  Veuaissin,  whoso  governor  was  order«l  to  defray  from 
the  confiscations  the  moderate  expenses  of  the  inquisitors,  Itertrand 
de  Cigotier  ami  Guillem  de  Saint-Marcel.  In  1202  Dauphine  was 
likewise  includetl,  thus  completing  tho  organization  in  the  terri- 
tories east  of  the  Rhone.  The  attention  of  the  inquisitors  was 
specially  called  to  the  siiperBtition  which  led  many  Christians  to 
freijuent  the  Jewish  synagogues  with  lighted  oandlos.  offering  ob- 
lations and  watching  through  tho  vigils  of  tho  Sahbatli,  when  af- 
flicte<l  with  sickness  or  other  tribulations,  anxious  for  friends  at 
sea  or  for  approadiing  ehildbirtti.  All  such  observances,  oven  in 
Jews,  were  idolatry  and  heresy,  and  tho«e  who  practised  them  were 
to  be  duly  pro8ecute<l.+ 


*  CoDciL  Tnroneoi.  ado.  1339,  c  1.— D.  Bouquet,  XXI.  2Q2,  2«4,  268. 273, 174, 
976, 280.  Ml.— Ripoll  1. 478-4. 

*  Cnl).  Doat.  XXXI.  64.— Mart«n«  Coll.  Ampl.  1. 1984.— Ww] Jin g.  AonmLsaii. 
1288,  Xo.  14,  IS;  aoo.  ISOO.No.  S,  3,G;  anu.  1399,  No.  8. 
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With  ttiid  exception  tlio  whole  of  France  wajs  conlideU  to  tho 
Dominicans.  In  l-ij'i  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.  renders  the  Provin 
cul  of  Paris  ttupreoic  over  tht>  redt  uf  the  kingdom,  including  the 
terriluhes  of  Alpiionse  of  Toulouse.  Numerous  bulla  follow  during 
tbe  next  few  veara  whioli  spoak  of  the  growth  of  heresy  requiring 
increased  efforts  for  itH  Huppro^ion  and  of  the  solicitude  of  King 
Louis  that  Che  Inquisition  should  be  effective.  Elaborate  instruo- 
tioDs  are  sent  for  its  maniigemont,  and  various  changes  are  made 
and  uimuule  in  a  manner  to  shun*  tbat  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  on 
tbe  institution  in  France,  and  that  there  wivs  a  constant  effort  to 
reader  it  as  eflicient  u^  ifossible.  iiy  a  papal  brief  uf  1255  we  see 
that  at  that  time  the  Inquisition  of  I.Anguedoc  was  independent 
of  the  Paris  provincial;  in  1257  it  is  again  under  his  authority ; 
iji  1241  it  is  once  more  removed,  and  in  1204  it  is  rvstured  to  him — 
•  proridion  which  became  tinal,  rendering  him  in  some  sort  a  grand- 
inquisitor  for  the  whole  of  France.  In  125.5  the  Franciscan  pri>- 
vmoial  was  adjoined  to  the  Dominican,  thus  dividing  the  functions 
between  the  two  Orders;  but  this  iirrangemenl,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, does  not  seem  to  have  workMl  well,  und  in  1256  we  find 
the  power  again  conccntrutetl  in  the  hands  of  the  Dumtnicans. 
The  number  of  inquisitoni  to  be  iVpi>oint4xl  was  always  strictly 
limited  by  the  popes,  and  It  varied  with  the  apjvarent  exigencies 
of  the  times  and  aiiH)  witli  the  extent  of  territory.  In  12jt(  only 
two  are  a|iecilied;  in  lti58  this  is  pronouuiMHl  insufTioient  for  so 
exteniive  a  region,  and  the  provincial  is  empowered  to  appoint 
four  more.  In  1201,  when  Languedoc  was  withdrawn,  the  num- 
ber is  roduced  Ui  two;  in  1200  it  is  innreusud  to  fuur,  exclusive  of 
Laoguedfx;  and  Provence,  to  whom  in  l*2i>7  associates  were  ad- 
joiQtHl,  and  in  1273  the  number  was  made  six,  including  Langue- 
doc, but  excluding  Provence.  This  suoms  to  havo  been  the  linal 
organization,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Xoithern  kingdom 
watf  divided  into  districts,  strictly  delimitatod  as  those  of  the 
South.* 

Tho  Inqnisition  at  BeaanQon  appears  to  have  been  at  Jirst  in- 


•  Arth.  de  llnq.  do  Circ.  (Doat.  XXST.  90 ;  XXXII.  i  I),— Wadding.  Annal. 
•OIL  laaS.  Ko.  14.— Raynald.  aoD.  1255,  No.  33.— Arch.  Kat.  de  FnHic*,  J.  431, 
No. 80. 31, 84. 35, 80.— RipoU  L  873-4,  SBl, 363,478,  512 ;  IL  29.— MfiS.  Bib.  Nat., 
fomU  ladn.Ifo.  14930,  fol  a2«.— Marteoe  Thesaur.  V.  18H.  1817. 
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dependent  of  that  of  Paria  After  the  failure  tfl  establish  it  in 
1233  it  seems  to  have  remHined  in  abeyance  until  1247,  wticn  Inno- 
cent IV.  ordorod  tho  Prior  of  Ik-saiiii'on  to  Bond  friare  tbronghuut 
Burgundy  and  U>n'alno  for  tho  extirpation  of  honisy.  The  next 
year  John  Count  of  Burguniiy  urged  greater  activity,  but  his  zeal 
does  not  seem  to  Jrnvo  Ik-ph  siipph^montw]  with  libemlity.  and  in 
1255  the  Dominicans  asUwI  to  l>e  rcUevetl  of  tho  thankless  task, 
which  proved  unsuccessful  for  lack  of  funds,  and  Alexander  IV. 
aooedtid  to  their  retpiost.  Thtre  are  some  evidences  of  an  Inquisi- 
tion being  in  o[)eratiou  there  about  1*383,  and  in  121)0  Nicholas  IV. 
ordered  the  Provincial  of  Paris  to  select  three  inquisitors  to  serve 
in  the  tlluceses  of  Uesan^ti,  Geneva,  I^LUsanne,  8ion,  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Venhin,  thus  ])liicing  Ix>rmine  and  the  French  CantoTis  of 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  Fntuehe  Comte.  under  the  Inquisition  of 
France,  an  arrangement  ^vhieb  seems  to  have  lasteil  for  uiure  than 
a  century.* 

Little  i-emains  to  as  of  the  organisation  thus  t)ei-fected  over  tha 
wide  territory  stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  tho  Rhine. 
The  laborers  were  vigorous,  and  laborttl  according  to  tho  light 
which  was  in  tbem,  but  the  men  and  their  acts  arc  buried  beneath 
the  dust  of  tbe  forgottun  jiast.  That  tliey  did  their  duty  is  visible 
in  the  fact  tbat  heresy  makes  so  little  figure  in  France,  and  that 
the  slow  but  remorseless  extennination  of  (?atharism  in  Langue- 
doc  wa*  not  accompanied  by  its  jjerpetuation  in  the  North.  We 
hoar  constantly  of  rofngi^es  from  Toulouso  and  Oarcaasonne  llWng 
for  safety  to  Ixjmhardy  and  even  to  Sicily,  but  never  to  Touraine 
or  Champagne,  nor  do  we  ever  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  - 
earnest  missionaries  of  ('atliarism  sought  converts  beyond  the  f 
Oevennes.  This  may  fairly  be  ascrilted  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
inquiators,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch.  (Chance  has  preserved 
for  08  u  modelti  in  a  book  of  foruitihui  some  documents  issued  by 
Frfiro  Simon  Duval,  in  1277  and  137ft,  which  afford  ub  a  morawi-  ■ 
tary  glinijMe  at  his  procetnlings  and  enable  us  to  estimate  the  activ- 
ity rectuisitti  for  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  styles  himself 
inquisitor  "in  reffno  JFrancuB^^  which  indicates  that  his  eommis- 
siou  extended  throughout  the  kingdom  north  of  I^nguedoc,  and 


I 


■  Hi|i»n  L  IT»,  183;  IL  29.— PoUhoat  Xo.  10906.— Lib.  Beatt.  Itu).  Tolos. 
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he  speaks  uf  bimself  as  acting  in  virtue  uf  tbe  apaatolica]  ovthur- 

itrand  royal  |iower,  allowing  that  Philipfw  lo  IJanU  ha<l  dutifully 

GCimmutaoned  Uim  to  siunuiou  the  vvLole  furces  of  the  Statu  to  his 

MisluMe  wlion  ret|nisite.     November  28,  1277,  he  gives  publio 

ootioo  that  two  canons  of  Lii-go,  Sugvr  dc  Vorbanqao  an<l  liemer 

(feNiriUe,  had  tied  on  Iteing  sui$peuted  of  hiircsy.  aiid  lie  cites  them 

to  appear  for  trial  at  St.  Qui^ntin  in  Vermandois  on  the  iM  of 

tlie  ensuing  January.    This  trial  was  apparently  postponed,  for 

M  January  21, 127S.  we  find  him  summoning  the  ]>eople  and  clergy 

of  Ciien  to  attend  his  sennon  ou  the  .ikl.     Here  he  at  least  found 

ao  apostate  Jewetu  who  fled,  and  we  have  his  proc^lamation  calling 

apoD  every  one  to  aid  Copin,  sergeant  of  the  CaiUi  of  Caen,  who 

bid  been  despatched  in  her  pursuit.    FKto  Duval  was  apparently 

I'      Baking  an  extimde<l  inquest,  fur  July  !>  he  suinnions  the  people 

tod  clergy  of  Orleans  to  attend  his  sermon  on  the  Tth.    A  fort- 

iti^bt  later  he  is  back  in  Normamly  and  has  discovei'ed  a  nest  of 

heretics  nejir  Evreux,  Cor  on  July  21  we  have  hts  citation  of  thir^ 

I«ea  persons  from  a  little  village  hard  by  to  appear  l>efore  him. 

TboM  froffmentary  and  accidental  remains  show  that  his  life  was 

a  busy  one  and  that  his  laliors  were  not  unfruitful.     A  letter  of 

the  young  Philipjw  le  Bel,  in  rcbruary,  1285,  to  his  officials  in 

H  Champagne  and  line,  ordering  them  to  lend  all  aid  to  the  inquis- 

iior  Fri-ro  Ouillaunie  d'Auxorre,  indicates  that  those  provinces 

were  about  to  undergo  a  searching  examination.* 

Pi     The  inquisitors  of  France  comphiined  that  their  work  was  im- 
pMl(?«l  l)y  the  universitl  right  of  asylum  which  gave  protection  to 
criminals  who  Buc<;eeded  in  entering  a  church.     !No  oflicur  of  the 
law  dared  to  follow  and  nuike  an  urreeit  within  the  sacred  walls, 
fur  a  violation  of  this  privilege  entailed  excommunication,  remov- 
able only  after  exemplary  punishment.     Heretics  wore  not  slow 
in  availing  tlieiuselves  of  the  immunity  thus  mercifully  afforded 
Kby  the  Church  which  thoy  had  wronged,  and  In  the  jealousy  whicJi 
mjjisled  between  the  secular  oIerg\'  and  the  im|uisitora  there  wiw 
Ktpparently  no  elTort  made  to  restrict  the  abuse.     Martin  IV.  was 
aeoonUngly  ap|>ealeU  to,  and  in  12S1  he  issued  a  bull  addressed  to 
ail  the  prelates  of  France,  declaring  that  such  perversion  uf  the 


I      *  Maneiw  ThesMir.  V.  1800,  1811-18.— Arch,  de  VInq.  de  Cnrcau  (DmO, 
XXXII.  137). 
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lunger  to  be  |)erinitted  , 
the  imioisitors  were  to  have  full  appurtunity  to  rindicatc 
and  tbat  so  far  from  being  im}>L'ded  in  ibe  perfonuance  of  their    i 
duty,  they  wei-e  to  be  aided  in  every  way.    Tlie  sjieciaJ  tnention  in  ■ 
this  bull  of  apostatfi  •It^ws  along  with  othev  linrtitira  indicates  that  " 
this  unfortunate  class  forraod  a  notable  portion  of  the  object*  of 
InquiaJtorial  zeal.    Several  of  them,  in  fact,  were  burned  or  other- 
wise penanood  in  Paris  between  1307  and  1.110,  • 

There  wsa  one  class  of  offenders  who  would  have  afforded  the 
Inquisition  an  uuiple  field  for  its  activity*,  hail  it  been  dig]KiB(Hl  to 
take  cognizance  of  them.  By  the  canons,  any  one  who  had  en- 
diire^l  exconiinunicatioii  for  a  year  without  suUini^ion  and  seeking 
absolution  wuti  pi'unotin'ixrd  suHpi^et  of  liorcKV,  and  we  have  stxa 
Boniface  VIII.,  in  1297,  directing  the  in(|uisitor9  of  Oarcitftwnnoto 
proaeuuto  the  authorities  of  Beziore  for  this  cause.  The  land  was 
full  of  Mucli  cxcommunicatos,  for  the  shocking  abuse  of  the  anath- 
ana  by  priest  and  prelate  for  (tersunal  interests  had  indurated  the 
people,  and  in  a  countless  number  of  cases  absolution  was  only  to 
be  procured  by  the  sacriiiec  of  rights  which  even  fuithfiU  sons  of 
the  Church  were  not  prt^iwrei!  to  inako.  This  growing  disregard 
of  the  censure  was  nggnivnting  to  the  last  (iegroe,  but  the  inquid- 
tors  du  nut  seem  to  have  been  disposed  t*.)  oouie  forward  in  aid  of 
the  sottular  clei'gy,  nor  di<l  thn  latter  call  u|H)n  them  for  assistance. 
In  1301  the  Council  of  Ueinis  directed  tliat  prow*ding3  should  be 
commenced,  when  it  next  should  meet,  against  all  who  bad  been 
under  excommunication  for  two  yeare.,  us  being  suspect  of  heresy ; 
and  in  1303  It  called  u|>on  all  such  to  conie  forward  and  purge 
themselves  of  the  suspicion,  but  the  court  in  which  this  was  to  Iw  ■ 
done  WHS  that  of  the  bishu))6  and  not  of  the  Inquisition.  Mutual 
jealousy  was  scondngly  U»o  strf»ng  to  a«1mit  of  sueli  co^}i*oration.f 

In  13(t8  we  heor  of  a  certain  fttlenne  de  Verlwrio  of  Soissons, 
accused  before  the  inquisitfir  of  blii-spheuinus  exi)M«sions  concern- 
ing the  body  of  Christ.  Ue  alleged  dnmkenness  in  excuse,  and 
was  mercifully  lreate<l.     Shortly  aftenvards  occurred  the  first 
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'  Ripoll  a  1.— Ouill.  N«npiac.  Conlin.  ann.  1307.  1810. 
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formal  avio  defe  of  which  we  have  oognizaace  at  Paris,  on  May 
31, 1810.  A  renegade  Jew  was  burned,  but  the  principal  victim 
was  Uargaerite  de  Hainault,  or  la  Porete.  She  is  described  as  a 
^heguime  derg^&e^^  the  first  apostle  in  France  of  the  German  sect 
tA  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  whom  we  shall  consider  more  fully 
hereafter.  Her  chief  error  was  the  doctrine  that  the  soul,  absorbed 
in  Divine  love,  could  yield  without  sin  or  remorse  to  all  the  d&- 
mands  of  the  flesh,  and  she  r^arded  with  insufficient  veneration 
the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  She  had  written  a  book  to  propagate 
these  doctrines  which  had,  before  the  year  1305,  been  condemned 
as  heretical  and  burned  by  Gui  II.,  Bishop  of  Cambrai.  He  had 
mendfolly  spaaed  her,  while  forbidding  her  under  pain  of  the  stake 
from  drcttlating  it  in  future  or  disseminating  its  doctrines.  In 
spite  of  this  she  bad  again  been  brought  before  Gui's  sucoessor, 
Philippe  de  Marigny,  and  the  Inquisitor  of  Lorraine,  for  spreading 
it  among  the  simple  folk  called  Begghards,  and  she  had  again 
escaped.  Unwearied  in  her  missionary  work,  she  had  even  Ten- 
tared  to  present  the  forbidden  volume  to  Jean,  Bishop  of  Chalons, 
without  soffering  the  penalty  due  to  her  obstinacy.  In  1308  she 
extended  her  propaganda  to  Paris  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fr^re 
Goillaame  de  Paris,  the  inquisitor,  before  whom  she  persistently 
refused  to  take  the  preliminary  oath  requisite  to  her  examination. 
He  was  probably  too  preoccupied  with  the  affair  of  the  TemplarB 
to  g^ve  her  prompt  justice,  and  for  eighteen  months  she  lay  in 
the  inqoisitorial  dungeons  under  the  consequent  excommunication. 
This  would  alone  have  sufficed  for  her  conviction  as  an  impenitent 
heretic,  but  her  previous  career  rendered  her  a  relapsed  beretio. 
Instead  of  calling  an  assembly  of  experts,  as  was  customary  in 
liuigaedoo,  the  inquisitor  laid  a  written  statement  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  canonists  of  the  University,  who  unanimously  decided, 
May  80,  that  if  the  facts  as  stated  were  true,  she  was  a  relapsed 
heratio,  to  be  relaxed  to  the  secular  arm.  Accordingly,  on  May 
81,  she  was  handed  over,  with  the  customary  adjuration  for  mercy, 
to  the  iff6v6t  of  Paris,  who  duly  burned  her  tlxe  next  day,  when 
her  noble  manifestation  of  devotion  moved  the  })eople  to  tears  of 
compuaion.  Another  actor  in  the  tragedy  was  a  disciple  of  Mar- 
guerite, a  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Beauvais  named  Guion  de  Cres- 
soneasart.  He  had  endeavored  to  save  Marguerite  from  the 
datflhes  of  the  Inquisition,  and  on  being  seized  had,  like  her, 
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refused  to  take  the  oaih  during-  cig1it*on  months'  ini prison mcnt. 
His  hmiii  seems  to  have  turned  during  hiii  detention,  for  at  len^h 
be  astonished  the  inquisitor  by  proclaiming  himself  tho  Angel  of 
Philadelphia  and  an  envoy  of  (Jod,  who  oJono  could  save  mankind. 
The  inquisitor  in  vain  [xjintetl  out  that  this  was  a  function  reser\'ed 
solely  for  the  pope,  and  as  Giiion  would  not  withdraw  his  claims 
he  was  convicted  as  a  hereiio.  For  some  reiison,  however,  not 
BpccifiD(l  in  the  sentence,  he  was  only  condemned  to  de^jratiation 
from  orders  and  to  i>er]wt«al  imprisonment.* 

Tho  next  ease  of  wliloh  we  h«ir  is  that  of  tho  8ic«r  de  Partenay, 
in  1323,  to  which  allusion  has  alnyuly  Iwen  made.  Its  im])ortanco 
to  us  lies  in  ita  revealing  tho  enormous  and  almost  irresjwnsible 
authority  wiehlod  hy  the  Inquisition  at  this  period.  Tho  most 
powerful  noble  of  I*oitou,  when  designated  as  a  heretic  by  Krcre 
Maurice,  the  Inquisitor  of  Paris,  is  at  one©  thrown  into  the  prison 
of  the  Temple  by  tho  king,  antl  all  his  estates  are  seijuestrateil  to 
await  the  result.  Kortimately  for  Paitonay  he  had  a  large  circle 
of  influcutiuJ  friends  and  kindred,  among  them  the  Bishop  of  Noy- 
on,  wlici  lahnn'd  stronuoiiBly  in  his  behalf,  lie  was  able  tn  apjieal 
to  the  pc»|H',  nlleging  personal  hatred  on  the  part  of  Frt-re  Maurice; 
he  was  sent  under  guard  to  Avignon,  where  his  friends  succeeded, 
in  inducing  .loha  XXII.  to  assign  certain  hishoiw  as  assessors  to 
tr}'  (ho  wise  with  the  in<|uisitor,  and  after  infinite  <Ie!ays  he  was 
at  length  set  free — probably  not  without  the  use  of  means  which 
greatly  diminished  his  wealth.  When  Buoh  u  man  could  be  so 
handled  at  the  mere  word  of  an  angry  friar,  meaner  victims  stood 
Uttle  chanco.f  This  cjxa(^  in  the  Xorth  and  the  close  of  Bernard 
Gui's  career  in  Toulouse,  about  the  same  time,  mark  the  apogee 
of  the.  Inquisition  in  France.  Thenceforth  we  have  to  follow  its 
docUne. 

Yet  for  some  years  longer  there  was  a  show  of  activity  at  Car- 
casBonne,  where  Henri  do  Chamay  wjib  a  worthy  reprosentativo  of 
the  older  inquisitore.  January  16, 132i»,  in  conjunction  with  Pierre 
llnini  he  eelebratetl  an  auto  de  fe  at  Pamiers,  whare  thirty-live 
persons  were  jwnnitted  to  hiy  aside  crosses,  and  twelve  were  re- 

■  Ami).  NmI.  At-  Fraucc,  .1. 428,  Nn.  IS,  IB  6i<.— QuHIel.  Nangisc  Cootin.  mlq. 
1308,  ];il0.^arHii<l«s  Ctiroiilqucs,  Y.  188. 

t  auUlcI.Naiigi»c.ConlJn.aiin.  13a3.— Gruudt»Chr«nii|ms,V.27»-^— Chroa. 
Joliann.  8.  Victor.  Contio.  aon.  1333  (BouqucL,  XXI.  6H1). 
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lormAl  anto  dtfc  of  which  we  have  cognizance  at  Paris,  on  Ui^ 
31,1310.  A  renegade  Jew  was  burned,  but  the  princifKil  victim 
mu  Marguerite  do  Hainault,  or  la  Porete.  SJie  is  tlescribe<l  as  a 
""htyutHt  yfo/yf*w,"  tho  first  apostle  in  France  of  the  Gorman  sect 
of  Brethren  of  tho  Froo  Spirit,  whom  vre  shall  consider  more  fully 
bereafter.  Ilor  chiof  error  was  tho  doctrine  that  the  soul,  absorbed 
in  Dirine  love,  could  yield  «'ithout  siu  or  reiuonse  to  all  the  do- 
nands  of  the  flesh,  and  she  regarded  with  insufhoicnt  veneration 
tlw  ncrilice  of  the  altar.  She  had  written  a  book  to  propagate 
tluse  doctrines  which  had,  before  the  yeiir  13i)&,  been  condemned 
u  heretical  ami  burned  by  Gui  II.,  Bishop  of  Cambrai.  He  had 
menifuily  Kparefl  her,  while  forbidding  her  under  j>ain  of  the  sUik« 
^m  circulating  it  in  future  or  disseminating  its  doctrines.  In 
1^  spite  of  this  she  had  again  been  brought  before  Gui'a  sucoeBSor, 
H  PhUjppe  de  Marigny,and  the  Inquisitor  of  Ix>rraine,  for  spreading 
W  it  among  the  simple  folk  called  Beggbards,  and  uhe  had  a^n 
W  BBcaped.  I'nwearied  in  her  missionary  work,  she  bad  even  vea- 
tared  to  jirMnnt  tho  forbidden  volume  to  Jean,  Bialiop  of  Clialons, 

■  without  suffering  the  penalty  due  to  her  obstinacy.    In  1308  shd 
extended  her  propogantla  to  Paris  and  fell  int4>  the  hands  of  FWtre 
GailUomo  de  Paris,  the  inquisitor,  before  whom  she  persistentlj 
nfnaed  to  cake  the  preliminary  oatli  requisite  to  her  examination. 
Ho  was  probably  too  preoccupied  witli  tho  affair  of  the  Tumphirs 
to  give  her  prompt  justice,  and  for  eighteen  months  she  lay  in 
the  inquiBitorial  dungeons  nnderthe  congequc^nt  excommiinication. 
This  would  alone  have  sufliced  for  hei-  conviction  as  an  im|x;nitent 
hetetic,  but  her  previous  cai-eer  rendered  her  n  nMajiBod  heretia 
tnatead  of  calling  an  assembly  of  experts,  aa  was  customai?  in 
Langnodoo,  the  inquisitor  laid  a  written  statemt:nt  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  canonists  of  the  University,  who  unanimously  decided. 
May  30,  that  if  the  facts  as  stated  were  true,  she  was  a  relapsed 
heretio,  to  be  relaxed  to  tho  scM^uJar  arm.     Acconlingly,  on  Alay 
31,  she  wfli!  handed  over,  with  tho  customar}-  adjuration  for  merey, 
to  the  prevot  of  Paris,  who  duly  burned  her  the  next  day,  when 
her  noble  manifestation  of  devotion  moved  the  i^eople  to  tears  of 
compassion.    Another  actor  in  the  tragedy  was  a  disciple  of  Mar- 
—jpierite.  a  clerk  of  tho  diocese  of  Beauvais  named  Guion  do  Cres- 
BbonesMui.      Ue  ba<l  endeavored  to  save   Marguerite  from  the 
clutches  of  the  loqutsition,  and  on  being  seized  had,  Uke  her, 
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Pierre  do  Morcoline,  who  was  Frovincial  of  Toulouse  from  1S50  to 
1363.  that  durijig  more  than  two  years  of  tliis  period  he  also  served 
OS  iiKjuisitor."' 

In  the  ^'ortb  wo  hear  Utile  of  the  Inquisition  during  this 
period.  The  EuglJali  wars,  in  fact,  must  have  seriously  interfered 
with  its  activity,  but  wo  have  au  evidence  that  it  was  not  neg-lect- 
ing  its  duty  in  a  complaint  raado  by  the  Provincial  of  Paris  to 
Clement  VI.,  in  1^51,  that  the  practice  of  excepting  the  territories 
of  Charles  of  Aujou  from  the  commissions  issuinl  to  inquisitors  de- 
prived the  provinces  of  Touraino  ami  Slaino  of  the  blessings  of  the 
institution  and  allowed  heresy  to  HouriBh  there,  whereupon  th< 
peipo  proni])tly  extended  the  authority  of  Vr^m  Guillaume  CheV'^ 
ahcr  and  of  all  Tuture  inquiBitors  to  thoae  rcg'iona.+ 

With  the  return  of  peace  under  Charles  le  Sage  the  InquisitionJ 
had  frocr  scopo.  The  Begghanls,  or  llrethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
uudoteiTed  by  tlie  martyrdom  of  Marguerite  la  Porete,  hati  con- 
tinued to  exist  In  secret.  In  Scptomljer,  1366,  Urban  V.  notified 
tho  pi-elates  and  inquisitors  throughout  Franc©  that  they  were  ao- 
tively  at  work  propagating  their  doctrines,  and  ho  sent  detailed 
infonnation  as  to  their  tenets  and  the  places  where  they  were  to 
be  found  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  w  ith  orders  to  oommunioate  It  to 
his  fellow-prelatejs  und  the  Inquisition.  If  any  immcMliate  response 
to  this  was  made,  thu  result  has  not  i-eached  us,  but  in  1R72  w«j 
find  Frwre  Jacques  de  Afore,  *^ inqituitenr  dee  Jiou^revy^  busy  ii 
eradicating  Uiem.  They  callod  themselves  the  Company  of  Por-j 
erty.  and  were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Turelupins;  as  inj 
Germany,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  vestments,  and ' 
they  propagated  their  doctrines  hirgoly  by  their  devotional  writ- 
ings in  fJie  vemiuiular  Charles  V.  rewardeil  the  labors  of  the  io- 
quiaitor  with  a  donation  of  fifty  francs,  and  rocoived  the  thanks  of 
(ircgory  XI.  for  his  zeal.  The  outcome  of  the  affair  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  books  and  garmenta  of  the  heretics  in  the  swine-market 
beyond  the  Porte  Saint- llonore,  together  with  the  female  leader 
ol  the  sect.  Jeanne  Daubentou.  Iler  mule  colleague  escaped  by  . 
death  in  prison,  but  his  botly  was  preserved  in  quicklime  for  tif-fl 


•  Vmuawtto,  fid.  PriTut,  X.  Pr.  788-8.  792.  802.  eiS-14.— Atvli.  de  I'EvteM 
d'AIlji  (Doftt,  XXXV.  ISO).— Vidnctte,  IV.  184.— MHrkuci  Ampl.  Coll.  VL  433. 
t  Ripull  n.  S3«. 
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m  cUts,  in  order  that  he  mig-ht  aooompany  his  partner  in  guilt 
the  fl&mes.    That  stich  a  spectacle  was  sufficiently  infrequeat  to 

xooder  it  n  matter  of  iniportunce  in  Kbovrn  by  its  being  recorded  in 

the  doggerel  of  n  L-onteniporary  chronicler — 


'L'an  UDCCC'LXXII.  Je  vous  cU»  tout  pour  voir 
Pnivot  W  I'nrclupinn  comUnnez  (lour  ardotr, 
Poor  ee  qa'lU  desvoivnl  le  pi'upk  i  d«cppvoir 
Fu-  f««u]tcs  licresin,  rKTcquc  CD  Mult  lovoir." 


H      The  sect  was  a  stubborn  one,  however,  es[)ecially  in  Germany, 
^  «we  shall  see  hereafter,  and  in  the  crnrly  pwrt  of  the  next  century 
Chancellor  Oerson  still  considers  it  of  sufficient  iTii|x>rtai)ce  to 
combat  its  errors  re|M»ite(lly.     Its  mystic  lilxjrtinisni  was  <liinger- 
oosly  seducing.  «nd  ho  was  especially  uUirnicHl  by  the  incredible  sub- 
tlety with  which  it  was  presented  in  a  book  written  by  a  woman 
!       known  as  Mary  of  Valenciennes.    In  May,  1421,  twenty-live  of 
■  th«*  sectaries  were  condemned  at  Douai  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras. 
^  Twenty  of  them  rocante<l  and  were  iK'nanced  with  crosses  and 
,       bmishmcnt  or  iropristjnnxent.  but  ilveVere  blubborn  and  sealed 
B  their  faith  with  iniirtyrdoin  in  tliu  fliuncs.''* 

H       In  13S1  Fix-re  Jacques  de  More  had  a  more  illustrious  victim 

H  in  Ilugues  Aut>riot.    A  IJurgun<lian  by  birth,  Aubriofs  energy 

&ml  ability  hiul  won  for  him  the  confldence  of  ihe  wise  King 

Chark-*,  who  had  made  him  Prerot  of  Paris.     This  office  he  filled 

ITiUi  unprecwleoti-Hl  vigor.  To  him  the  city  owed  the  lirst  tsystem 
ftf  sewerage  that  hH4l  Iieen  atlenipted,  as  well  as  the  Bastille,  which 
be  btiilt  as  a  bulwark  ni^iinst  the  Knglish,  and  he  iniix>sed  some 
Emilation  on  the  flourishing  industry  of  i\w  filf^ji  tU  vie.  His  good 
govprament  gajned  him  the  n'Sjiwt  and  iiffection  of  the  people, 
bnt  he  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  University  by  disreganling 


•IUyn«Id  inn.  1886.  No,  17;  ann.  1878.  Nn.  Ill,  91.— QaKnini  Hisl.  Fmncor. 
tib.  K.  c  S.  (Ed.  137«.  p.  I6S).-Meyeri  Aiinal.  FVindr.  I,ih.  rm.  nnn.  1373.— 
On  Cuigv  s.  r,  Tttrliipini. — Gcrwni  dp  Conjoint.  Theolng-  bib.  iv.  Prosa  8j 
Qod,  d«  Mystic*  Thcol.  Hjicciil.  P.  i.  Con«i<].  8 ;  ^usd.  de  DbtinctioDC  vcnu-nni 
'Uwiioia  Bignuni.  3.— Altiaeyer.  Prficui'wuni  de  la  RCforuiC  uui  PiiysB«R,  L  83. 

Prabftbly  tliite  may  hf  fcomc  cunucolion  between  ihe  Tur<-lii|>iii)t  dm!  crcrlnia 
■••doltig  li«n«la  Itiiown  as  "  <le  Prxiiri'urha"  nnd  sufpecltd  (if  Iictcmj-.  A  mem- 
■"of  Ihwe,  nsinctl  Btdon  <lc  Pny-GniUpin,  of  tlic  dioco**  of  BonlcRiix,  wne  Don- 
^fvili  to  perpctnil  impnMnment.and  w&s  libermlerl  by  Ongoty  XI.  Id  1371 
IC*  DoBt,  JLXXV.  184). 
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tlie  immunttips  on  the  presorration  of  which,  in  the  preriona  cen 
tury,  it  had  staked  its  existence.  In  savage  mockery  of  ilu  wrath, 
when  building  tlio  Petit-ChAtelet,  he  named  two  fonl  dun^^eonfi 
after  two  of  the  principal  quarters  of  the  irniversity,  le  CIob 
Bmneau  and  Li  Ruo  du  Foing.  saying  that  they  were  intended  for 
the  students.  Tmlf^r  tlie  slom^  rule  of  ('baxles  V.  the  University 
had  to  digest  its  wrongs  as  best  it  could,  but  after  his  death,  ta 
1380,  it  eagerly  watclied  Its  opportunity.  This  was  not  long  In 
coming,  nor.  in  the  rivalry  between  tlie  Dukes  of  IJerri  and  Uur- 
1  gundy,  was  it  difficult  to  enlist  the  fonnej-  against  Aubriot  as  a 
Burgundian.  The  rule  of  the  princes,  at  onoe  feeble  and  despotic, 
invited  disorder,  and  when  the  people,  November  25,  ISHM,  rose 
against  tlje  Jews,  ])iI]agHl  their  lujuBeB,and  forcibly  baptized  tlieir 
children,  Aubriot  incurrerl  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  Church, 
by  forcing  a  restoration  of  the  infants  to  their  ]Mirents.  The  com- 
bination against  him  thus  bwanio  too  strong  for  the  court  to  re- 
sist. It  yieldnt,  and  on  January  2t,  1381.  he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  bishop  and  inquisitor.  Ue  disdained  to  ot»ey  the  sum- 
mons, and  bis  excunuuunicalioa  for  contumacy  wa^i  pubhslied  in  oU 
the  ohurclies  of  Paris.  This  comjielled  obedience,  and  when  he 
came  before  the  inquisitor,  on  February  1,  he  was  at  once  thrown. 
into  the  e|»isuopal  prison  while  his  triiil  proceedetl.  The  charges 
were  most  fnvolnua,  except  the  affair  of  the  Jewish  children  and 
his  having  released  from  the  Chutelet  a  prisoner  accused  of  her- 
esy, pliia-d  tlici*  by  the  in<jiiisilor.  It  was  alleged  that  on  one 
ODcai>ion  one  of  his  sergcjints  had  excused  himself  for  delu\'  by  say- 
ing that  ho  had  waited  at  church  to  see  God  (the  elevation  of  tha 
Host),  when  Aubriot  angrily  rejoine<l,  "  Sirrah,  know  ye  not  that 
I  have  more  power  to  hann  you  than  God  to  help;'*  and  again 
tlut  when  wmie  one  hiul  told  him  that  they  would  see  God  in  a 
moss  celebrated  by  Silvestre  dc  la  Cervelle,  Bishop  of  Coulances, 
be  rvpliCHl  that  (1(mI  woulii  not  ])ei-niit  himself  to  be  handled  by 
I  a  man  as  the  bishop.  His  enemies  were  so  exas|N>ruted  (hat 
iho  Blrengtli  of  this  flimsy  gossip  he  was  actually  oondemnetl 
i  bumi.'d  without  the  privilege  aUowe<l  to  all  heretics  of  aav^, 
nimscir  by  al)jumlion;  but  the  princes  intervened  and  sq^^ 
>d  in  obtaining  this  for  him.  He  had  no  reason  to  compl^^^ 
Ue  delay.  On  May  17  a  solemn  aulo  defi  was  held.  O^^ 
1  erected  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  Aubriot  humbly  ^^ 
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fened  and  recanted  the  heresies  of  which  he  had  been  convictad, 
•ad  received  the  sentence  ot  peqxitual  iinprisonment.  which  of 
eonree  carried  with  it  the  cDntlflcation  of  his  wciiltb,  while  the  ro- 
joicing  sohuhLrs  of  the  UniTorsity  hunpo^med  him  in  hatting  veraea. 
Ue  was  theuQu  conveyed  tu  a  dungeon  in  the  episcopal  prisOD, 
wbcK  be  lay  until  IftS^,  whon  the  insurrection  of  the  MuiUotina 
oooarred.  The  Bret  thought  of  the  people  was  of  their  old  pr^vdt. 
They  broke  open  the  prison,  drew  him  forth  and  placed  him  at 
their  head.  He  accepted  the  post,  but  the  same  night  he  quietly 
withdrew  and  escaped  to  his  native  Burgundy,  where  his  advent- 
orouii  Uie  ended  in  peaceful  obscurity.  The  story  is  instructive 
MS  showing  how  etiicient  an  instrument  was  the  InquiuitJon  for  the 
gratification  of  malice.  In  fact,  its  functions  as  a  factor  in  poLiti- 
ai  strife  were  of  suflicient  iinpurtanoe  to  require  more  detailed 
oonsidoratioD  herejifter.* 

After  this  wc  hear  little  moro  of  the  Inqaiaition  of  Paris,  al- 
though it  continued  tu  exist.  When,  in  138^,  the  eloquence  of 
Tbomas  of  Apulia  dn^w  wondering  crowds  to  listen  ivith  venera- 
tion to  his  teaching  that  the  law  of  the  Gospel  wa«  simply  love, 
with  the  deduction  that  the  sacraments,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
ind  oil  the  inventions  of  the  current  theology  were  uaolcss;  when 
bt  WTOto  a  book  inveighing  against  the  sins  of  prehite  and  pope,  and 
userting,  with  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  that  tlio  roign  of  the  Uoly 
Ghoat  had  supplanted  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  when  he 
boldly  announced  himself  as  the  envoy  of  the  Uoly  Qhost  sent  to 
feform  the  world,  the  Incjuisition  was  not  colled  u[ion  to  silence  even 
this  revolutionary  heretic.  It  was  the  Prevot  of  Paris  who  ordered 
him  to  desist  from  preaching,  and,  when  he  refused,  it  was  the  bish- 
op and  University  who  tried  him,  or<lereil  his  book  to  be  burned 
on  the  Pla^o  de  Greve,  and  would  have  hitn  burned  had  not  the  medi- 
cal alienists  of  the  day  testified  to  his  insanity  an<l  procured  for  Mm 
a  oommutation  of  his  punishment  to  perpetual  imphsonmont-f 


Yarioua  causee  had  long  been  contributing  to  deprive  the  In- 


'  Orando  Cbronttiues,  uul  18M-1.— RcUgieux  de  8.  Denb,  Hi^L  di;  Charles 
n.  U»-  1.  c.  18,  li».  II.  c.  1. 

t  Rctigietiz  de  6.  Deau,  op.  dt.  Ut.  it.  ch.  18.— D'ArgenLrt,  C<dlect..  Jadic. 
dt  nont  error.  L  li.  ISl. 
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quisition  ia  Prance  uf  the  importaace  which  it  hud  onc«  enjoyed. 
It  no  longer  as  of  old  poured  into  the  royal  fisc  a  stream  of  con- 
fiscations and  co-operated  efficiently  in  consolidating  the  mona-rchy. 
It  had  done  its  work  too  well,  and  not  only  had  it  become  snper- 
fluoQS  a^  an  instrument  for  the  throne,  but  the  throne  which  it  had 
aided  to  establiiih  had  become  supreme  and  had  reduced  it  to  sub- 
jection. Even  in  the  plenitude  of  inquisitorial  power  the  tendency 
to  record  the  royal  court  as  pofHesmng  a  jurisdiction  higher  than 
that  of  the  Holy  Office  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Amiel  de  Lautreo, 
Abbot  of  S.  Semin.  In  1322  the  Vignier  of  Toulouse  accused  him 
to  the  Inquisition  for  having  preached  the  doctnno  that  the  soal 
is  moital  in  essence  and  only  immortal  thmagh  grace.  The  In- 
quisition examined  the  matter  and  decided  that  this  wati  not  her- 
eBy.  The  royaX  jfiveureur-i/eni-ral,  dissatisfied  ■with  this,  appealed 
from  the  decision,  not  to  the  pope  but  to  the  Parlement  or  royal 
court.  No  question  more  purely  spiritual  can  well  be  conceived, 
and  yet  the  Parlement  gravely  entertained  the  ap]>eal  and  asserted 
its  jurisdiction  by  confirming  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition.*  ■ 

This  was  ominous  uf  the  future,  although  the  indefatigable 
Henri  de  Chamay,  apparently  aiarmod  at  the  efforts  successfnily 
made  by  Philippe  de  VaJois  to  control  and  limit  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tions, procured  from  that  uibhaTicrli,  in  November,  1^21),  a  Mand^- 
nufnt  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  placing  all  tem- 
poral nobles  and  ofllcials  afresh  at  its  disposal,  and  annuUing  all 
letters  emanating  from  the  royal  court,  whether  past  or  fatnre, 
which  should  in  any  ^vay  impede  inquisitors  from  performing  their 
functions  In  accordance  with  their  commissions  from  the  Uoly 
8oo.  The  evolution  of  tlie  monarch}'  was  proceeding  too  rapidly 
•  be  checked.  Henri  de  Chamay  himself,  in  1328,  had  officially 
>od  himself  as  inquisitor,  deputed,  not  by  the  pope,  as  had  ol-  _ 
«en  the  formula  proudly  employed,  but  by  the  king^  and  I 
d  decision  to  this  effect  followed  soon  after.  It  was 
'b  settled  policy  to  enforce  and  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
fn,  and  in  ]>urBuance  of  this  he  sent  Guillaume  de  Yillars 
i«e  to  reform  the  encroachments  of  the  occleaiastical 
•ver  the  royal  courts.  In  1330  de  Villars,  in  the  per-, 
r  his  duty,  caused  the  rasters  of  the  eocleaiaatica] 


*  Cbfou.  Bardia,  tao.  13^  (Vauaette,  IV.  Pr.  21-38). 
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OOTurts  to  be  submitted  to  liim.  ufter  which  he  dnmanded  those  of 
the  Inquisition.  When  we  remember  how  jealously  these  were 
guarded,  hovr  arrogantly  Niobolas  d'Abbeville  had  refused  a  sight 
of  them  to  the  bishops  sent  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  and  how  long 
Jean  de  Peqnigny  hesitated  before  he  interfered  with  Geoffroi 
d*Ablig,  we  can  measure  the  extent  of  the  silent  revolution  which 
had  ocGurrod  daring  the  interval  in  the  relatioriR  liotwccn  Church 
and  State,  by  the  fact  that  de  Villars.on  being  refused,  cooll}'  pro- 
ceeded to  break  open  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  regis- 
ters were  kept.  The  inquisitor  appealed,  and  again  it  wbs  not  to 
the  pope,  but  to  the  Parlement.  and  that  body,  in  condemning  de 
Villars  to  pay  the  costs  and  damages,  did  so  on  the  ground  that 
the  Inquisition  was  a  royal  imd  not  an  ecclesiastical  court.  This 
was  a  Pyrrhic  victory ;  the  State  had  absorbed  the  Inquisition. 
It  was  the  same  when,  in  1S34,  Philippe  lititeue<l  to  the  complaints 
of  the  inquisitors  that  bis  soncschals  (listurtMsl  them  in  their  juris- 
diction, and  gave  orders  that  they  should  enjoy  nil  their  ancient 
privileges,  for  these  are  treated  as  derived  wholly  fit)!!!  the  royal 
power.  Henceforth  the  Inquisition  couJd  exist  only  on  sufferance, 
subject  to  the  superrision  of  the  Parlement,  while  the  Captivity 
of  Avignon,  followed  by  the  Groat  Schism,  constantly  gave  to  Uie 
temporal  powers  increased  authority  in  spiritual  matters.* 

How  completely  the  Inquisition  was  becoming  an  affair  of 
state  is  indicated  by  two  incidents.  In  1340,  when  the  lieutenant 
of  the  king  in  Languedoc,  Louis  of  Poitou,  Count  of  Die  and 
Valentinois,  was  making  his  entry  into  the  good  city  of  Toulonse, 
he  found  the  gat«  closed.  Dismounting  and  kneeling  bareheaded 
on  a  cushion,  he  took  an  oath  on  the  Gospels,  in  the  hands  of  the 
inquisitor,  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  and  then 
another  oath  to  the  consuls  to  maintain  the  libertios  of  tlie  city. 
Thus  both  institutions  were  on  the  same  footing  and  required  the 
■feme  illusory  guarantee,  the  very  suggestion  of  which  would  have 
been  laughed  to  scorn  by  Bernard  (^-ui.  Again,  in  136ti,  when 
the  royal  revenues  were  depleted  by  the  English  wars  and  the 
ravages  of  the  Free  Companies,  and  were  insufficient  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Careaseonne,  Pierre  Scatisse,  the  royal 


■  bambcrt,  Anc.  Lobt  Fruu}.  IV.  »6«-«.— Cotl.  Doftt,  XXVIl.  116,— VlUaMtlc^ 
IV.  Ft.  48. 
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treasurer,  ordered  a  levy  by  the  oonstils  of  twenty -six  li 
touroois  to  complete  the  paymeat.    Cuniiscations  bad  long  siBe# 
ceased  to  meet  the  expenditureB,  but  the  inquisitor  was  a  toyal 
official  and  must  be  paid  by  the  city  if  not  by  the  state.* 

liow  thorough  wa^  the  subjection  of  all  eccleKiastiaal  inatita-, 
tions,  and  how  fallen  the  Inquisition  from  its  high  estate,  is  mani- 
fested by  an  occurrence  in  1364,  at  a  moment  when  the  royal  an* 
thority  was  al  the  lowtst  ebb.    King  John  bad  died  a  j>risuner  in 
London,  April  s,  and  the  young  Charles  V.  was  not  crowufd  uniU 
Jfny  19,  while  his  kingdom  was  reduced  almostt  to  anarchy  by 
foreign  aggression  and  internal  dissensions.     Vet.  April  16.  Mar 
shal  Arnaud  d'Audeneham,  Lientenant  du  Roi  in  I.anguedoc  con- 
voked at  Nimes  an  assembly  of  the  Three  Estates  presided  orer 
by  the  Arehbishop  of  Narbonne.    One  of  the  questions  discussed 
was  a  quarrel  between  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  the  inqnis- 
ilorwhom  he  had  prohibited  from  exercising  his  functions,  saying 
that  the  Inquisition  had  been  established  at  the  request  of  the 
province  nf  Lan^edoc,  aud  that  now  it  had  Ijecome  an  injnrr. 
All  the  prelates,  except  Ayracri,  Bishop  of  Viviers,  sided  with  the 
archbishop,  while  the  representatives  of  Toulouse  asked  to  be  ad- 
niitted  as  parties  to  the  suit  on  the  side  of  the  inquisitor.    Noooe 
seems  to  have  donbted  that  the  marshal,  as  royal  deputy,  had  fall 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  and  his  decision  was  against  the 
archbishop.f 

Even  in  Carcassonne,  whore  the  Dominicans  had  lorded  it  so 
imperiously,  all  fear  of  them  had  disappeared  so  utterly  that  in 
1ZH  a  sturdy  blacksmith  named  Hugnes  erected  a  shop  close  to 
8ie  church  of  the  Friars,  and  carried  on  his  noisy  avocation  so  M 
vigorously  as  to  interrupt  their  services  and  interfere  with  their  ^ 
studies.  KemonstranocB  and  threats  were  of  no  avail,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  appeal,  not  to  the  bishop  or  the  inquisitor,  but  to 
the  king,  who  grarinusly  sent  a  perpniptory  order  to  his  seneschal 
to  rranove  the  smithy  or  to  prevont  Hugues  from  working  in  vLX 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  some  cases  oocorring  in  Reims 
tllustr&te  how  completely  the  Inquisition  was  faUing  into  abej- 

■  Ohron.  Banlio.  man.  1W0.  1268  CVaiMUe,  IV.  Pr.  27,  81). 

t  Cbron.  Bardm.  urn.  IMl  (Vaiasette.  IV.  Pr.  M.    CC  A.  Molinier,  td.  P 
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ftaoe  Clirougliuut  the  kiDgcloin.  and  hovr  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Toyal  court  of  the  Parleinent  was  aooeptal  iih  siiprBme  in  spiritual 
Bttiters.  In  1385  there  arose  &  dispute  hi'tn-iMin  the  magifltmtos 
of  the  city  and  the  archbishop  as  to  jurisdiction  over  blasphemy, 
which  was  claimed  by  both.  This  wua  scttlod  by  an  agroement 
noognudng  it  as  belonging  to  the  arcbbiahop,  but  twenty  yeara 
Ikter  tbe  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  over  the  case  of  Drouet  Largcle, 
vba  was  guilty  uf  blasphemy  savoring  of  heresy  as  to  the  i^agaiun 
tndtfae  Vii^in.  The  matter  was  appealed  to  the  Piirleiuent,  which 
decided  in  favor  of  the  archbishop,  and  no  allusion  thfoughout 
the  whole  aSair  occurs  as  to  any  claim  that  tbe  Inquisition  might 
hiTe  to  intcrpofw,  shoeing  tliat  at  this  time  it  was  practically  dis- 
regarded. Tet  we  cliance  to  know  that  Reims  was  the  seat  of  an 
Ii»4uisitKia,  for  in  1419  Pierre  Flor6e  was  inquisitor  thei-e,  and 
preached,  October  13,  the  funeral  aeruion  at  the  ubsequitfs  of  Jean 
ttns  Peur  of  Burgundy,  giving  great  offence  by  urging  Philippe 
le  Boa  not  to  avenge  the  majtler  of  his  father.  We  see  also  tlie 
■ooptea  uf  the  Inquisition  on  the  subjeet  uf  blaspliemy  in  1423  at 
Tuulouse,  where  it  had  become  the  custom  to  submit  to  the  inquis- 
itor the  names  of  all  successful  candidates  in  muuioipal  elections 
in  order  to  aaoortain  whether  tliey  were  in  any  way  Buspect  of 
Among  the  capitonls  elected  in  1425  was  a  certain  Fran- 
Albert,  who  was  objected  to  by  the  acting  inquisitor,  Frere 
Bttrtolome  Guiscard.  on  account  of  habitual  use  of  tbe  oxj)letive8 
THe-DUu  and  Ventr^JJieu,  whereupon  the  dtizens  substituted 
Pierre  de  Sarlat.  Albert  appealed  to  the  Parlement,  which  ap- 
proved of  the  action  of  the  inquisitor.* 

Still  more  emphatic  as  to  tbe  supreme  authority  of  tbe  Parle- 
it  was  the  case  of  Miirie  ilu  ('anech  of  (?ambnu,  to  which  I 
already  had  occasion  to  i-efer.  For  maintaining  that  when 
mtiler  oath  she  was  not  bound  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  prejutlice 
o!  her  honor,  she  ^vas  prosecuted  for  heresy  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bnii  and  Frt're  Nicholas  de  Peronne,  styling  himself  deputy  of  the 
mquiaitor-general  or  Provincial  of  Paris,  lining  sovci-ely  mulcted, 
■^  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  as  the  metropohtan, 


m 


*  Xrdi  Aclministretives  dp  Reims,  IT1.  6S7-4S.— Meyer)  Annal.  Flandr.  Lib. 
>^UD.  1419.  — Lahillc.  AoiuIm  de  Toulooee  I.  ISil  —  Cbroo.  Bardio,  aon. 
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and  be  issued  inhibitory  lottore.    Thon  the  bishop  and  tnqaisitor 
Appealed  from  the  arnhbishop  to  the  Parloraent.    The  matter  was 
elrtliorately  argued  on  both  8i<leB,  the  archbishop  alleging  that 
there  was  at  that  time  no  inquisitor  In  France^  aud  drawing  a  a 
number  of  subtle  distinutiona.    The  Parlement  lia<I  no  hesitation 
in  accepting  jurisdiction  over  this  purely  spiritual  question.    It  _ 
])uid  no  attention  tu  the  cautious  arguments  of  the  archbitdiop^  ■ 
hut  decided  broatUy  that  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  had  no  grounds 
for  disobeying  the  citation  of  the  archbishop  evoking  the  case  to 
hiH  uwn  court,  and  it  uondemned  them  in  costs.    Thus  the  ancient    , 
supremacy  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  reasserted  over  thatH 
of  the  Inqmsition.* 

The  Great  Schism,  followed  by  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Baalo,  did  much  to  shake  the  papal  power  on  which  that  of  thftfl 
Inquisition  was  founded.  The  position  of  Charles  Til.  towards 
Rome  was  consistently  insubordinate,  ami  the  IVagmatic  Sanction 
which  he  published  in  1438  secured  the  independence  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church,  and  strengthened  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlement. 
"WTien  Louis  XI.  abrogated  it,  in  1461,  the  remonstrances  of  his 
Parlement  fonu  a  singularly  ffee-spoken  indictment  of  papal  vices, 
and  tliat  body  continued  to  treat  the  instrument  as  practically  in 
force,  while  Louis  himself,  by  succeeisive  measures  of  1463,  1470, 
1472,  1474,  1475,  and  1479,  gradnally  re-established  ita  principles.  _ 
Hod  not  the  Concordat  of  Francis  L,  in  Ifilfi,  swept  it  away,  when  f 
he  conspired  with  Leo  X.  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  it  woald 
evontuiilly  have  rendered  Franco  independent  of  Rome.  Francis 
knew  so  well  the  opposition  which  it  would  excite  that  he  hesi- 
tated for  a  year  to  submit  the  meaaure  to  his  Parlement  for  regis- 
tration, and  the  Parlement  deferred  the  n^grstration  for  another 
year,  till  at  last  the  negotiator  of  the  concordat,  Cardinal  Duprat, 
brought  to  bear  suHlGient  pressure  to  acoompUsh  the  object  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  the  University  had  the  boldness  to  protest  pub- 
licly against  it,  and  to  lodge  with  the  Parlement  an  appeal  to  the 
next  general  counciLf 

'  Arch.  Administntirce  de  Reimft,  lit.  6afl-(3. 

t  iMinbert,  Xnc.  Loix  Praa;.  IX.  3;  X.  893,  3W-4I6,  477.— Bochelti  OecreU 
Eocls^  Oalllcui.  Lib.  iv.  Tit.  4,  fi.— RnU.  de  la  Soc.  de  I'llist  dn  Prote«Uotiune 
BU  Fruoe,  1880,  p.  191.— D'Argentrf  Coll.  Jadic.  de  novls  Error.  L  n.  337.— 
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INFLUENCE    OF    TOE    DNIVKB8ITT, 

Daring  this  pwiod  of  antagonism  to  Rome  the  University  of 
Puia  hfld  contributed  no  little  to  tho  abasement  of  the  Inquisition 
bj  sappUnting  it  as  an  investigator  of  doctrine  and  judge  of  her- 
my.  Its  ancient  renown,  fully  maintained  by  an  nnintcmipted 
ncoeesion  of  ardent  and  learned  teachers,  gave  it  great  authorit}'. 
It  was  a  natiuriul  iuutitution  of  whicli  clergy  and  laity  alike  might 
mil  be  proud,  and  at  one  time  it  appeared  aa  though  it  might 
rinl  the  Parleroent  in  growing  into  one  of  the  recognized  powers 
of  the  tstAte.  In  the  fearful  anajxjhy  which  accompanied  the  insan- 
ity of  Charles  VI.  it  boldly  assumed  a  right  \o  speak  on  pubUo 
affairs,  and  its  interference  was  welcomed.  In  1411  the  king,  who 
duoced  at  the  time  to  be  in  the  liands  of  the  Burgundiaiis,  ap- 
posed to  it  to  excommunicate  the  Annagnacs,  and  the  University 
naloosly  did  so.    In  1412  it  presented  a  remoostrance  to  the  king 

00  the  subject  of  tho  financial  disorders  of  the  time  and  tlemanded 

1  leform.    Supported  by  the  ParisianB,  at  its  dictate  the  financiers 


Tbfl  reeling*  with  which  the  BbrogaUoii  of  the  Fragoiitic  Saoctioa  to  14(1 
m  rrceived  are  well  expreaud  to  the  "  l^roffmatiett  SanetionU  Pama,'"  Belux. 
« lUnd.  IV.  3fi. 

Pigs  n.  U  tlngiiUrly  mnOid  in  liis  luxount  nf  tht!  simoaiecAl  trantactioo 
through  wbich  he  purchased  the  abrogation  by  giving  the  cardinal's  hat  to  Jean, 
BUwp  of  Ajt«s.  Tho  HugfteKtioD  at  first  provoked  the  liveliest  remonatraocea 
frentbe  netsbcni  of  thn  Rarr(>ct  Cnll^gr,  whn,  thmiigh  their  Hpokmninn,  the  Oar- 
iilll  of  AvigDOD,  warned  I'ius  that  then  would  be  Do  peace  in  the  Consistory, 
tot  the  faiabop  would  Mt  thr  m  all  b;  tbc  ears,  and  that  hianofiuiet  spirit  showed 
that  be  tnsat  be  the  o&piing  ofan  Incubaa.  Piiu  admitted  all  tbis,  bnl  argued 
tbat  H  w»  an  unfortanate  occeasity;  both  Louis  XI.  and  Pbilippe  Ic  Bon  had 
Mked  for  his  promoUoo;  uolcaa  the  request  watt  granted  t^c  Praginiitic  Sane- 
Aon  would  not  be  abolished,  tot  tbe  fltry  of  the  diaappoiiited  man  would  coq- 
mt  him  into  ita  aapporter,  and,  aa  be  was  learned,  he  would  readily  Und  ample 
SoiptanU  warrant  to  adduce  in  its  favor,  which  would  be  dedaivc,  ae  he  waa 
the  only  man  in  Prance  who  ur]grd  the  abn>giiticin,  and  he  could  rtoiilily  lead 
the  king  to  change  hin  mind.  Tbeae  arguments  were  convincing,  and  Pius 
enjoyed  the  impreme  triumph  of  deatrojiui!  the  last  relic  of  th«  reforms  of  Con- 
Mance  and  Basle.  Be  paid  dearly  for  It,  however,  in  the  annoyancen  inflicted 
an  him  by  tbe  new  cardinal,  whom  he  de»cnheH  as  a  liar  and  a  perjurer,  avari- 
eiogs  and  ambttioua,  a  glntton  and  a  drunkard,  and  excesaivety  given  to  women. 
BawM  K  traadble  that  at  meaht  he  would  frcquecitly  throw  the  silver  plates 
■ad  Tflmela  at  the  servaota,  and  occnaionally  would  push  Uir  whole  table  over, 
10  ibe  dianay  of  bit  gueats. — JBu.  Sylrii  Opp.  incdd.  ( Atti  della  Accad.  dei  lin- 
ed, 1863.  pp.  9S1,  Mft-8>. 
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and  thieves  of  the  govemment,  with  the  exception  of  the  chjuicel- 
lor,  ivere  dismisseii  in  1413,  greatly  to  tie  discontent  of  the  court- 
iers, who  ridiculed  the  tbeulogians  as  bookworms ;  and  in  the  same 
year  it  co-operated  with  the  Parlomont  in  securing  momentary 
peace  between  the  angry  factions  of  the  laud.  Tho  thanJcs  wbich 
the  heir-JipiMureut,  the  Dukeof  Gmenno,  accompanied  by  the  Dukee 
of  Herri,  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and  Bar,  solemnly  rendered  to  the 
assembled  Faculty,  virtually  recognized  it  us  a  part  of  the  State. 
But  when,  in  141.*^,  it  sent  a  deputiition  to  remonstrate  against  tho 
oppression  of  the  people  through  excessive  taxation,  the  Doke  of  ■ 
Guienne.  who  was  aogi-y  at  the  ]>art  taken  by  it,  without  consult- 
ing the  court,  in  degrading  John  XXIII.  at  the  ComtcU  nf  Con- 
stance, curtly  told  the  spokesmen  that  they  were  interfering  in 
matters  beyond  their  competence;  and  ^vhen  the  o£Bcial  orator 
attempted  to  reply,  the  duke  had  him  arrested  on  the  spot  and 
kept  in  prison  for  several  days.*  j 

Though  iu  temporary  ambition  to  rival  the  Parlement  in  stato  ■ 
affairs  was  fortunately  not  gratified,  in  thijology  such  a  body  as 
this  was  supreme.     It  would  naturally  be  called  u|K>n,  cither  as  a 
whole  or  by  delegates,  to  furnish  the  experts  whose  counsel  was 
to  guide  bishop  and  inquisitor  in  the  decision  of  cases ;  and  as  the  M 
old  heresies  died  out  and  new  ones  were  evolved,  every  deviation     i 
from  orthodoxy  came  to  be  submitted  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,     , 
when  its  decision  was  received  as  llnal.    These  were  for  the  most  ■ 
part  scholastic  subtleties  to  whicli  I  shall  recur  hereafter,  as  well 
as  to  the  great  controversies  over  the  ImmacvUat©  Conception  of 
the  Vii^^n,  and  over  Nominalism  and  Realism,  in  which  it  took  a 
distinguished  ]Mirt.    Sometimes,  however,  the  questions  were  more 
practical    Wlien  some  insolent  wretch,  in  1432,  im])udently  told 
Fr^ro  Pierre  de  Vole,  tho  deputy-incpiisitor  of  Evroux,  that  his 
citations  were  simply  abuses,  tho  olTendcd  functionary,  in  place  of  M 
promptly  clapping  the  recalcitrant  into  prison,  plaintively  re- 
ferred  tho  case  to  the  University,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
oeiving  a  solemn  decision  that  the  words  were  audacious,  pre*  ■ 
Bumptnous,  scandalous,  and  tending  to  rebellion  (it  did  not  say 
heretical),  and  that  the  utterer  was  liable  to  punishment.    Ber- 
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ufd  6ui  or  Nicholas  d' Abboville  would  have  asked  for  no  such 
wimmt.* 

To  what  an  extent  the  UnWeraity  in  time  repla<^«<l  the  Inqui- 
sition in  its  neglected  and  forgott^-n  functions  is  tihown  in  1498,  in 
the  cue  of  tho  ObaerrantinL*  Franciscan,  Jean  Vitrier.  In  the 
MtleflBnees  and  insubordination  which  heralded  the  Koformation. 
this  obscure  friar  anticipated  Luther  even  more  tluin  did  John  of 
Wfse).  although  in  the  stiictnes8  of  bis  asceticism  ho  taught  that 
1  wife  might  better  break  her  marriago-vow  than  her  fasts.  In 
hit  preaching  at  TournJiy  be  counselle<l  the  people  to  drag  the 
ooncnbines  and  their  priest-s  from  their  housoR  with  ahame  and  do- 
hiion;  be  affirmed  that  it  was  n  mortal  sin  to  listen  to  the  masses 
of  eoncubinary  priests.  Paiilons  and  iiululgencos  were  the  oflf- 
spring  of  hell:  the  faithful  ought  not  to  purchase  them, for  they 
»ere  not  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  brothels.  Even  the 
iflteroeeBton  of  the  saints  was  not  to  be  sought.  These  were  old 
ierwiee  for  which  any  inquisitor  would  promptly  offer  the  utterer 
the  alternative  of  abjuration  or  the  stake;  but  the  prelates  and 
magistrates  of  Tctumay  referred  the  matter  to  the  University, 
whicli  lalj<jriousiy  extracted  from  Vitrier's  sermons  sixteen  propo- 
sitions for  condemnation,  t 

Kven  more  si^ilicant  of  the  growing  authority  of  the  ITniver- 
my  and  tho  waning  power  of  the  Papacy  was  a  decision  rendered 
ID  1502,  Alexander  VT,  had  levied  a  tithe  on  the  clergy  of  France, 
with  the  customary  excuse  of  proseouttng  the  war  against  the 
Turks.  The  clergy,  whose  consent  bnd  not  been  asked,  refused  to 
pay.  The  pope  rejoinol  by  excommimiciiting  them,  and  they  ap- 
plied to  tho  Univei-sity  to  know  whether  such  a  papal  excommuni- 
oation  was  vidid.  whether  it  was  to  be  fejired.  and  whether  they 
should  consequently  abstain  from  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vioe.  On  all  these  points  the  University  replied  in  the  ne^tivo, 
onanimously  and  without  hraitation.  Had  circumstances  permit- 
ted the  same  independence  in  Germany,  a  little  more  progress  in 
this  direction  would  have  rendered  Luther  superfluous.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Inquisition,  though 
fallen  from  its  former  dignity,  had  ceased  to  exist  or  to  perform 


VAigeoui,  op.  cit  I.  n.  870. 
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its  funotions  after  a  fashion.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  popM 
to  maintain  it,  and  the  position  of  inquisitor,  though  humble  in 
comparison  with  that  which  his  predecessors  enjoyed,  wa«  yot  a 
source  of  influence,  and  possibly  of  prollt,  which  led  to  its  being 
eagerly  soug^ht.  In  1414  we  find  two  contestants  for  the  post  at 
Toulouse,  and  in  1434  an  unseemly  quarrel  between  two  rivals  at 
Corcastioime.  The  diocese  of  Geneva  was  also  tbo  subject  of  con- 
tention embittered  by  the  traditional  rivalry  between  the  two 
Mendicant  Orders.  It  wiU  be  rcmemborod  that  in  1290  this,  with 
other  French  cantons,  was  included  by  Nicholas  IV.  in  the  in- 
quisitorial province  of  Bosanyon,  which  was  Dominican.  Geneva 
belonged,  however,  eoclcsiastically  to  the  metropolis  of  Vienne, 
whiob  was  undor  the  Franciscan  Inquisition  of  Provence,  and 
Gregory  XI.  so  treated  ii  in  1375.  When  Pons  Feugeyron  was 
commissioned,  in  1409.  Geneva  was  not  mentioned  in  the  enumera- 
tion uf  the  dioceses  under  him;  but  when  his  commission  was  re- 
newed by  Martin  V.,  in  1418,  it  was  included,  and  be  began  to  ex- 
ercise his  powers  there.  There  at  once  arose  the  threat  of  a  most 
scandalous  quarrel  between  the  combative  Orders ;  the  Domini- 
cans appealed  to  Martin,  and  in  1419  ho  restored  Geneva  to  than. 
Yet  in  1434,  when  Eugenius  IV.  again  confirmed  Pons  Feugey- 
ron^s  commission,  the  name  of  Geneva  once  more  slipped  in.  The 
Dominicans  must  a^n  have  successfully  reclaimed  it,  for  in  1472, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  resumption  of  inquisitorial  activity  un- 
der Sixtus  TV.,  in  confirming  Frere  Jean  Vaylette  as  Inquisitor  of 
Provence,  witli  the  same  [wwera  as  Pons  Feugeyron,  (Jeneva  was 
omitted  in  the  list  of  his  jurisdictions,  while  the  Dominicans,  Vic- 
tor Kufi  and  Claude  Kuii,  were  appointed  respectively  at  Geneva 
and  Lausanne;  and  in  14^1  another  Dominican, Fran^^is  Granet, 
was  commissioned  at  (Jeneva.* 

Yet  the  position  thus  eagerly  sought  liad  no  legitimate  means 
of  support.  In  the  terriblo  disorders  of  the  times  the  royal  sti- 
pends had  been  withdrawn.  Alexander  V.,  in  1409,  instructed  his 
legate,  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Susanna,  that  some  method  must  be  de- 
vised of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  inquisitor,  his  associate,  his 
notary,  and  his  servant.    He  suggests  either  levying  three  hundred 
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gold  floriiiB  on  tlio  Jews  of  Avignon ;  or  that  each  bishop  ahall  de- 
iny  the  cost  as  the  inquisitor  hidvcs  from  one  diocese  to  another; 
or  that  each  bishop  shall  t-ontriliuto  ton  florins  annualty  out  of  the 
legaeieB  for  pinas  osba.  Which  device  waa  adopted  doos  not  ap- 
pear, but  they  all  seeiu  to  have  proved  fruitless,  for  in  1418  Mar- 
tia  V.  wrote  to  tbo  Archbishop  of  Norbonne  that  ho  must  lind 
•oroe  means  of  rapplying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Inquiai> 
tioo.  rnder  such  ctrcurostances  the  attraction  of  the  office  may, 
perfaape,  be  discerned  from  a  petition,  in  this  same  year  1418,  from 
ibe  citizens  of  Avignon  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  The  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Avignonese  popea  to  this  proscribed  cUaa  had  ren- 
dered the  city  a  Jewish  centre,  and  they  were  found  of  luucb  utili- 
ty:  but  they  were  constantly  molested  by  the  inquisitors,  who  in- 
nittited  frivolous  prosecutions  against  them,  doubtless  not  withont 
prolit.  Martin  listened  kindly  to  the  appeal,  and  it  proves  the 
degradation  of  the  Inquisition  that  ho  gave  the  Jews  a  right  to 
■{ipoint  an  assessor  who  should  sit  with  the  inquisitor  in  all  cases 
in  vhich  they  were  concerned.* 

SttU  the  Inquisition  was  nut  wholly  without  erideDoe  of  ao- 
tirity  in  its  purjiosed  sphere  of  duty.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  Bishop  of  Canibrai.  when,  in  14U,  he  prosecuted 
the  Men  of  Tntelligenoe.  duly  calle<l  in  the  inquisitor  of  the  prov- 
iaoe,  who  was  Dominican  Prior  of  St.  Qaentin  in  Vermandois,  to 
join  in  the  sentence.  In  1430  we  hear  of  a  number  of  heretics 
who  had  been  burned  at  LtUc  by  the  deputy-inquisitor  and  the 
Biahop  of  Toumay ;  and  in  1431  Philippe  Ic  Bon  ordered  his  of- 
flcdala  to  execute  all  sentences  pronounced  by  Brother  Ileinrich 
Kaleyser,  wlio  had  been  appointetl  Inquisitor  of  Cambrai  and  Lille 
by  the  Dominican  I*rovinciaI  of  Germany — a  manifest  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  his  colleague  of  Paris,  doubtless  due  to  the  political 
complications  of  the  times.  This  order  of  Philippe  le  Bon,  how- 
ever^ shows  that  the  example  of  supervision  set  by  the  Parlement 
was  not  lost  on  the  fendatories,  for  the  officials  are  only  instructed 
to  make  arrests  when  there  has  been  a  proper  preliminary  inquest, 
with  observance  of  all  the  forms  of  law.  I  shall  have  oocasion 
hereafter  to  speak  of  the  part  played  by  the  Inquisition  in  tbe 
ttigedy  of  Joan  nf  Arc,  and  need  here  only  allude  to  the  appoint- 
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ment,  in  1431,  by  Eugenius  lY.,  of  Fr^re  Jean  Grovoran  to  be  In- 
quifdtor  of  Ronen,  where  he  was  already  cxfTcising  the  functions 
of  the  office,  and  where  he  was  succeeded  in  1433  by  Fwre  S6bastien 
l'Abb6,  who  had  boon  pajmJ  ponitontiary  aad  obaplain— another 
evidenoo  of  the  partition  of  Fmnce  diirinf*'  the  diaast.rous  English 
war.  People  were  growing  more  cai-eless  about  excommnnication 
than  ever.  About  1415,  a  number  of  ecoleHiaHtics  of  Limoges  were 
prosecuted  by  the  inquisitor,  Jean  du  Puy,  as  suspect  of  heresy  for 
this  cause ;  they  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  in  1418 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  archbishop.  Still  the  indif- 
ference to  excomraunication  grew,  and  in  1435  Eugenius  FV.  in- 
structed the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne  to  prosecute  al)  who  re- 
mainnd  under  tbe  oensur©  of  the  Chnrch  for  several  yaUM  without 
seeking  abtioluiion.* 

With  the  jMcilication  of  France  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
English,  Nicholas  V.  seems  to  have  thought  the  occasion  oppor* 
tune  for  reviving  and  establiabing  the  Inquisition  ou  a  firmer  and 
broaiier  basis.  A  bull  of  August  1,  1451,  to  Huguea  le  Noir,  In. 
quisitor  of  France,  defines  his  jurisdiction  as  extending  not  only 
over  the  Kingdom  of  France,  but  also  over  the  DucUy  of  Aquitaine 
and  all  (ia<icony  and  Langucdoc.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  ■ 
eastern  provinces,  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  district. 
with  itii  principal  seat  probably  in  Toulouse.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  inquisitor  was  likewise  extende*!  over  all  offences  that  had 
hitherto  been  considei-ed  doubtful  —  blasphemy,  sacrilego.  divinar 
tion,  even  when  not  savoring'-  of  heresy,  and  unnatural  crimes. 
He  was  further  released  iraui  the  necessity  of  episcofial  ctKi|»era- 
tion,  and  was  empowered  to  carry  on  ail  prooeeilings  and  render 
judgment  without  calling  the  binhojis  into  consultation.  Two 
centuries  earlier  these  enormous  jv>wers  would  have  pcndored 
Uugnes  almost  omnipotent,  but  now  it  was  too  late.  The  Inqui- 
sition had  sunk  beyond  resuscitation.  In  1458  the  Francitscan 
Minister  of  Hur/ifundy  repr^>ftent«l  to  Plus  II.  the  doplomble  con- 
dition of  the  institution  in  the  extensive  territories  confided  to  his 
Order,  comprising  the  great  archiepisco|>ates  of  Lyons,  Vienne, 
Aiies.  Aix,  Fmbnin,  and  Tarantaisc,  and  covering  both  sides  of 
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the  Rhone  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Savoy.  In  the  thirtoonth 
centtuy  Clement  IV.  had  placed  this  region  under  the  control  of 
the  Bur^ondian  Minister,  but  with  the  lap&e  of  time  bis  superviB- 
km  had  become  nominal.  Ambitioufi  friara  had  obtained  directly 
from  the  popes  oommL<»ion!;  to  act  a.s  inquLsitors  in  special  dlft- 
tricta,  and  therefore  acknowledged  no  auth<;rity  but  their  own. 
Others  had  assamedthe  offlco  without  appointmont  from  any  one. 
There  was  no  power  to  correct  their  excesses ;  scandals  were  nn- 
meioas,  the  people  were  oppressed,  and  the  Order  exposed  to  op- 
probrium, l^ns  hastenetl  to  put  an  end  U*  those  abuses  by  re- 
newing the  obsolete  authority  of  the  minister,  with  fuU  jK>wer  of 
remoraL  even  of  those  who  enjoyed  papal  commissions.* 

The  Inquisition  was  thus  reorgauizui),  but  its  time  had  passed. 
To  so  low  an  ebb  had  it  fallen  that  in  this  same  year,  1458,  Fr&re 
fi^rard  Tremoux.  Inquisitor  of  Lyons,  who  bad  aroused  general 
hostility  by  the  rigor  with  wliich  he  exercised  his  office,  was 
thrown  in  prison  through  the  efforta  of  the  citizens,  and  it  re- 
qaired  the  active  interposition  of  Pins  11.  and  his  legate,  Cardinal 
Alano,  to  effect  his  release.  The  venality  and  corruption  of  the 
papal  curia,  moreover,  was  so  ineradicable  that  no  reform  was  p4>s- 
able  in  anything  subject  to  its  control.  But  three  years  after 
Pins  had  placed  the  whole  district  under  the  Minister  of  Burgun- 
dy we  find  him  renewing  the  old  abuses  by  a  special  appointment 
of  Brother  Bartholomaus  of  Eger  as  Inquisitor  of  Grenoble.  That 
sach  commissions  were  sold,  or  conferred  as  a  matter  of  favor, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  sjid  the  appoint«c«  wpre  turned 
loose  upon  their  districts  to  ivring  what  miserable  gains  they  could 
from  the  fears  of  the  people.  Only  this  can  explain  a  form  of  ap- 
pointment which  iHvnmo  common  a-s  "  inquisitor  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Franc*."  "  without  prejudice  to  other  inquisitors  authorized  by 
OS  or  by  others**  —  a  sort  of  letter-of-marque  to  cruise  at  lai^ 
and  make  what  the  appointees  eould  from  the  faithful.  Similariy 
significant  is  the  appointment  of  Frere  Pien-e  Cordrat,  confessor 
of  Jean.  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  1478,  to  he  Inqut&ltor  of  Boui^|;e6, 
thus  wholly  disregurdiug  the  consolidation  of  the  king<lom  by 
Nicholas  V.  It  is  hardly  nwwssary  to  extend  the  list  further. 
luqoisitors  were  appointed  by  the  popes  in  constant  sucoessiuo, 
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cither  for  tho  kingtiom  of  France  or  for  special  districts,  as  thon^ 
the  institution  were  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  activity.    That 
something  was  to  be  gained  by  all  this  there  can  be  no  question, 
but  there  is  Little  risk  in  assuming  that  tho  gainer  was  not  re- 
ligion,* 

Several  cases  occurring  about  this  period  are  interesting  as 
illustrations  of  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  indepen- 
dence, and  of  the  subordinate  position  to  which  the  Inquisition 
bail  sunk.  lu  I45i>,  at  Lille,  there  was  burned  a  heretic  known  as 
Alphonso  of  Portugal,  who  led  an  austere  life  as  an  anchorite  and 
frequented  the  churches  assiduously,  but  who  doclurod  that  Btnoe 
Gregory  the  Great  there  had  been  no  true  jjope,  and  consequently 
no  valid  admin iRtratior  of  the  gacranient.s.  In  tho  account  which 
has  reached  us  of  his  trial  and  execution  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
int«rvention  of  tho  Holy  Office.  Still  more  signifioant  is  the  case, 
in  1484,  of  .lean  LaiUier,  a  priest  in  Paris,  a  theological  licentiate, 
and  an  applicant  for  the  doctorate  in  theologj*.  In  his  sermonB 
he  had  been  singularly  free-sj>oken.  He  denied  the  vatidity  of 
the  rule  of  cehltficy ;  he  quotM  Wickliff  as  a  great  dotitor;  he 
rejected  the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  the  binding  force  of  tradition 
and  decretal;  John  XXIL,  he  said,  huxl  had  no  power  to  condemn 
Jean  de  Poilly ;  so  far  from  St.  Fi-anoia  occupying  the  vacant 
throne  of  Lucifer  in  heaven,  ho  was  rather  with  Lucifer  in  hell; 
since  the  time  of  Silvester  the  Uoly  See  had  been  the  church  of 
avarice  and  of  imperial  power,  where  canonization  could  be  ob- 
tained for  money.  So  weak  had  become  the  traditional  hold  of 
the  Church  on  the  con^iencee  of  men  that  this  revolutionary 
preaching  seems  to  have  aroused  no  up|)oHilJon,  even  on  the  part 
of  the  Inquisition  ;  but  LaiUier,  not  content  with  simple  toleration, 
applied  to  the  University  for  the  doctorate,  and  was  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  preliminary  disputations  unLess  be  should  purge 
himself,  undergo  penance,  and  obtain  the  asaent  of  tho  Holy  See. 

•  Wnadin?.  nnti.  1458,  Ko.  18 ;  1461,  No.  8.  —  Rlpoll  UI.  817,  *«»,  i87 ;  IV. 
108,  217.  303.  304.  M6,  373. 

A  MB.  of  Bernard  Gnt's  Prattiea,  now  io  the  Miinicip*!  Library  of  Tonloiue, 
bMn  k  mfti^gfnal  ooUs  that  it  w&s  lent  bjr  the  InqiiiAition  of  Tniilonw.  hi  1483,  to 
the  Doinioicatiii  of  Bordeaux  u>  \>t  tnuiM^rilx-O.  llins  showinf;  that  there  was  ao 
Inqntsition  in  opvralioo  in  tbo  lattert^ty  of  which  the  memhcn  required  inatnio- 
tioD  ID  their  dutim  (Holiuier,  I/Inq.  daoa  le  audi  de  la  Prsnoe,  p.  201), 
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LailU«r  thereupon  boldly  applied  to  the  Parlement,  now  by  tacit 
uaeDt  clothed  with  supreme  juriHdictiun  in  ocolesiastical  nmtters, 
iddng  it  to  compel  tho  University  to  admit  liim.    The  Parlement 
entertained  no  doubts  &s  to  its  own  competence,  but  decided  the 
cue  in  a  manner  not  looked  for  by  the  hardy  priest.    Tt  ordered 
Lcreis,  Bishop  of  Pariii,  in  conjunction  with  tho  inquisitor  and  four 
doctors  8elect«d  by  the  University,  to  prosecute  LaiUier  to  due 
IfUBi&hment.    The  bishop  and  inquisitor  agreed  to  proceed  aepo- 
ntely  and  communicate  their  pnxx'sses  to  each  other ;  but  Lailtier 
But  have  had  powerful  backers,  fur  Bishop  Louis,  without  con- 
with  his  colleague  or  the  experts,  allowed  LaiUier  to  make 
iiurtiul  recantation  and  a  public  abjuration  couche<l  in  the  most 
free  and  easy  tenns,  absolved  him,  June  23,  14SG,  pronounced  him 
free  from  suspit-ion  of  heresy,  restored  him  to  liia  functions,  and 
ilwlared  lum  capable  of  promotion  to  all  griules  and  honors. 
Frere  Jean  Cussurt,  the  inquisitor,  who  had  been  diligently  col- 
lecting evidence  of  many  scandalouH  doctrines  of  I^ailliors  and 
vainly  communicating  them  to  the  bishop,  was  forced  to  swallow 
thia  affront  in  silence,  but  the  University  felt  its  honor  engaged 
and  was  not  inclined  to  submit.     November  0, 1481),  it  issued  a 
Formal  protest  against  the  action  of  the  bishop,  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  demanded  "Apostoli."    Innocent  VIII.  promptly  came 
to  the  rescue.    He  annulled  the  decision  of  the  bishop  and  ordered 
the  inquisitor,  in  conjunction  with  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and 
the  Biahojj  of  Meaux,  to  throw  LaiUier  into  prison,  while  they 
should  investigate  the  unrecanted  heresies  and  send  the  papers  to 
Home  for  decision.    Very  suggestive  of  tho  sti'ong  influonoee  sup- 
porting Laillier  is  the  pope's  expression  of  fear  lest  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  tho  University  should  have  forced  it  to  admit 
him  to  the  ductoratc ;  if  so,  such  action  i»  pronounced  void,  and 
all  «igiiged  io  the  attempt  arc  ordered  to  desist  tmder  pain  of  in- 
ourring  suspicion  of  heresy.     It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
Bishop  of  Meatix,  who  was  thus  selected  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
Laillier,  was  at  this  very  time  under  censure  by  the  University  for 
reviving  the  Donatist  heresy  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  sacraments 
in  polluted  hands — the  Eucharist  of  a  fornicating  priest  was  of  no 
more  account,  he  said,  than  the  barking  of  a  dog.     Many  an  un- 
fortunate Waldensian  had  been  burned  for  lees  than  this,  but  llie 
Loquisitor  hod  not  dared  to  boM  him  to  acooimt.    Nor  do  we  hear 
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of  bis  interveatiun  in  the  case  uf  Jean  T^ngluis,  priest  of  SU  Cria- 
pin,  who,  when  celebrating  mass,  June  3,  1491,  horrified  his  flock 
by  casting  uo  the  tioor  and  trampling  the  consecrated  ^vine  and 
host.  On  his  an-etit  he  gave  as  his  reiison  tliut  the  body  and  Uood  ■ 
of  Christ  were  not  in  the  elements,  lUid  as  he  slubl)omIy  refused  ' 
to  recant,  he  expiated  his  error  at  the  stake.  Similar  was  the  fate  _ 
of  Aymon  Picard,  who,  at  tho  feast  of  St.  Ixiuis  in  the  Sainto-Cha-  I 
pelle,  August  2S,  1503,  Hnatched  the  host  from  tlie  celebrant  and 
caet  it  in  pieces  on  the  floor,  and  obstinately  declined  to  abjure. 
All  this  was  significant  uf  the  time  coming  when  the  Inquisition 
would  be  more  neceeaary  than  ever.* 

The  present  degradation  which  it  sliared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Church  in  the  constantly  growing  supremacy  of  the  State  is  umni- 
tested  by  a  oommiasion  issued  in  1486,  by  Vrtre  Antoine  de  Cl^e,  I 
appointing  a  vicar  to  act  for  him  in  Eode?.  and  Vabres.  In  this 
document  ho  stylos  himself  Inquisitor  of  Truncc,  Aquitaino,  Gag- 
cony,  and  Ijinguedoc.  deput«l  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Parlement. 
The  two  bo<Ue6  are  thus  equal  sources  of  authority,  and  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  pope  would  have  been  iusullicient  without  the 
oouUrmation  by  the  royal  court.  How  contemptible,  indeed,  the 
Inquisition  had  become,  even  in  the  eyes  of  ecclesiastics,  is  brought  m 
instructively  before  us  in  a  yieliy  quarrel  Iwtween  the  Inquisitor 
Raymond  Gozin  and  his  Dominican  brethren.  When  he  succeeded 
Fr^re  Gaillard  de  la  lioche,  somewhere  about  1516,  he  found  that 
.the  house  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse  hatl  been  stripped  of  its 
tfunuture  and  utensils  by  the  friars  of  the  Dominican  convent. 
'He  made  a  reclamation,  and  some  of  the  articles  were  restored; 
but  the  friars  subtiequeotly  demanded  them  back,  and  on  his  re- 
fusal procured  fruiu  the  General  Master  instructions  to  the  vicar, 
under  which  the  latter  proceeded  to  extremities  with  him,  wholly 
disregarding  his  appeal  to  the  pope,  though  he  finally,  in  1520, 
Buecoctled  in  obtaining  the  intervention  of  Leo  X.  Imagination 
oonid  scarcely  furnish  a  more  convincing  proof  of  decadence  than 
this  exhibition  of  the  successor  of  Bernard  de  Caux  and  Bernard 
6ui  vainly  endeavoring  to  defend  his  kitchen  gear  from  the  rapa- 
cious handa  of  hia  brethren.f 

*  ttfrmoircs  de  Jaciiucs  du  Clercq,  Lit.  ul  ch.  4S. — D'Aigmtrt,  op.  cxt  L  n. 
308-18. 318-20,  323.  347. 

t  BramoDd,  ap.  Ripoll  IV.  8T3.-RipoU  IV.  390, 
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FTis  quite  probable  that  this  dispute  was  envenomed  by  Die 
inevitable  jealousy  between  Che  main  b<Kly  of  the  <  >rrler  and  Its 
paritan  section  knon'n  as  the  Kcformed  Congregution.  (^)f  tbis 
latter  Raymond  Gozin  was  vicar-gcncral,  and  his  anxiety  to  re- 
gain bis  furnishings  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  be  was  al- 
r        tchng  the  bouse  of  the  Inquisition  so  oa  Ui  dcvoinnuKl&tv  witliin 

■  it&Refonned  convenL    The  vast  buildings  which  it  had  requiriid 

■  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  had  become  a  world  too  wide  for  its 
p     ibnuiken  neoila.  The  original  home  uf  the  Dominiuun  Ordei-,  before 

the  removal  in  1230  through  the  tibemtity  of  Pons  do  Capdenior, 

h  it  ooatained  a  church  with  three  altars,  a  refectory,  cells  (or  jmson), 

W  cbunberB,  gueet-rooms.  cloisters,  and  two  gai-dcrui.     In  a])proving 

H  of  the  propose<l  alterations,  Ixo  X.  ntipiilatod  that  aonm  kind  of 

■  r*tihng-room  with  oouvenient  offices  must  still  be  re«erve<l  for  the 
"  uwof  the  Inquisition.  This  epitomizes  the  history  of  the  institu- 
iL  UuB.  Yet  it  had  by  no  means  wholly  lost  its  power  uf  evil,  for  in 
I  Ii2)  Johann  Bonuu,  Dominican  IVior  of  Poligny,  and  inquisitor 
~  It  BeouiQon  had  the  satisfaction  of  despatching  two  lycanthropists, 
^  «  wer-wolvea  * 

^^H^e  career  of  the  Waldenses  forms  so  interesting  anil  well- 

^HVnodan  episode  in  thebistory  of  persecution  that  I  have  hitherto 

QBiiited  all  reference  to  that  sect^  in  order  to  present  a  brief,  c«a- 

Iiinaous  outline  of  its  relations  with  th«  Inquisition,  which  found 
in  it,  after  the  diBapiwjarunoe  of  the  Cathari,  the  only  really  im- 
purtant  field  of  labor  in  France. 
Although  by  no  means  us  numerous  or  as  powerful  iu  Langue- 
doc  08  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses  fonned  an  iin|>ortant  heretical 
filament.  They  were,  however,  mostly  coniine<l  to  the  humbler 
ckana,  and  we  hear  of  few  nobles  belonging  to  the  sect.  In  the 
■entencce  of  Pierre  Cella,  rcndcreil  in  Querci  in  1941  and  1242,  we 
bftve  abundant  tefttimouy  as  to  their  numbers  and  activity.  Thu^ 
referenceB  occur  to  them — 

AtGounlonio 05  ewes  out  of  319 

At  Moulcucq  bi „ „., 44     "       *'    "    84 

At  Soaveteirc  is t    caae     "    u      g 


•  Ripoll  TV.  STe.—Wieri  dc  Prastig.  Diemon.  Lib.  tlc.1L 
n.— 10 
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At  Belcvr^  >d —' -  3  cuei  oa(  of 

At  HaiiUuban  in _ 171)  "  "  "  ! 

AtMoissacin 1  case  "  " 

At  MontpcMl  b no  "  "  " 

At  Uontaut  ia » » »....  no  "  "  ■* 

At  Casteluau  in 1  "  "  " 
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and  althoogh  many  of  these  are  more  allnsiona  to  having  Msa 
them  or  bad  dealings  with  them,  the  comparative  freqaency  of 
the  roforomje  indicates  the  places  where  their  liei-esy  was  most 
flourishing.  Thus,  Montauban  was  evidently  it^  headquarters  in 
the  district,  and  at  Gourdon  and  Hontcuoq  there  were  vigorous 
oolonics. 

They  had  a  regular  organization — schools  for  the  young  wher« 
their  doctrines  wore  doubtless  implanted  in  the  children  of  ortho-  ■ 
dox  parentH;  oemeteriee  where  their  dead  were  buried;  missiona- 
ries who  traversed  the  land  diligently  to  spread  the  faith,  and 
who  customarily  refused  all  alms,  save  hospitality.  A  certaia 
Pierre  des  Vaux  is  frequently  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  most  belovotl  of  these,  regarded,  aecording  to  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, as  an  angel  of  light,  rubtic  preaching  in  the  streeta  was 
constant,  and  numerous  allusions  are  made  to  disputations  held  be- 
tween the  Waldeiisian  ministers  and  the  Catliaran  perfects.  Still, 
the  utmost  goo<l  feeling  existed  lielween  the  two  persecuted  sects. 
Hen  were  found  who  oonfeHsed  to  believing  in  the  Waldensee  and 
to  performing  nets  of  adoration  to  the  Cathari^n  the  common 
emnity  to  Rome  any  faith  which  was  not  orthodox  was  regarded 
as  good.  The  reputation  of  the  Waldensos  as  skilful  leeches  was 
a  powerful  aid  in  their  missionary*  labors.  They  weiv  constantly 
consulted  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  refused  payment  for  their  ministrations,  save  food.  One 
woman  confessed  to  giving  forty  sols  to  a  Catharan  for  mediciU 
•ervioes.  while  to  Waldensea  she  gave  only  wine  and  bread.  W« 
leftm  also  that  they  heard  confessions  and  imposed  penance;  that 
they  odebrated  a  sacramental  supper  in  which  bread  and  fish  were 
blessed  and  partaken  of,  and  that  bmul  which  they  consecrated 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  regarded  as  holy  by  their  disciples. 
Kotwithstandiug  the  strength  and  organization  of  the  sect,  the 
Waldenses  were  evidently  looked  upon  by  Pierre  Cella  with  a  leas 
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u&Torable  eye  than  the  Cathari,  and  the  penances  imposed  on 
U»em  were  habitually  lighter.* 

From  Lyons  the  Waldcosian  belief  bad  spread  to  the  JS'orth 

ud  East,  as  well  as  to  the  South  and  West.     It  js  a  cimous  fact 

thftt  while  the  Catbari  never  succeetled  in  establisbiii^^  tbeniBelves 

to  any  extent  beyond  the  Romance  turritories,  Ihe  WaldeDsea 

Ten  already,  in  1 193.  so  nomeroas  in  Lorraine  that  Eudes,  Bishop 

<4Toul,  in  ordering  them  to  be  captured  and  brought  to  him  in 

cfaains  for  judgment,  not  only  promises  remission  of  sins  as  a  ro- 

nrd,  bnt  feels  obliged  to  add  that  if,  for  rendering  this  service, 

the  faithful  are  driven  away  from  their  homes,  he  will  find  them 

ID  food  and  clothing.     In  tranche  Comte,  John,  Oount  of  Bm^ 

gaady,  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  their  numbers  in  1248,  when 

be  solicited  of  Innocent  IV.  the  iniroductioa  of  the  InqoisitioQ 

in  his  doniiniuns,  and  ilB  (btuontinuanoe  in  1257  doubtless  left 

ibem  to  multiply  in  peace.     In  1351  we  find  the  Arclibishop  of 

KirtionDe  condemning  some  female  Waldenses  to  perpetual  im- 

pnsoniiient.     It  was,  however,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvcrgne  and 

ibe  Alpine  and  sub  -  Alpine  regions  strt^tching  between  Geneva 

ud  the  Mediterranean  that  they  found  the  sorest  refuge.    While 

Pierre  Cella  was  pcnanoing  those  of  Queroi,  the  Arohbishop  of 

Embrun  was  busy  with  their  brethren  of  Fre^'sainieres,  Argcn- 

tiere,  and  Val-Pute,  which  so  long  continued  to  be  their  strong- 

bolda.  In.  125 1,  when  Alpbonse  and  Jeanne,  on  their  acoession,  guar- 

inteed  at  Beaucaire  the  Ubortios  of  Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Vo- 

■miwin,  the  Bishop-legate  Zoen  earnestly  urged  thorn  to  destrojr 

thfl  "WaidMises  there.    There  were  ample  laws  on  the  municipal 

aUtnto-books  of  Avignon  and  Arloa  for  the  extermination  of 

"baretics  and  Waldenses,*'  but  the  local  magistracy  was  slack  in 

tbor  enforoemcDt  and  was  obhged  to  swear  to  extirpate  the  sec- 

tariea.     The  Waideusee  were  mostly  simple  mountain  folk,  with 


•  Coll.  Ooat,  XXL  tV7,  S08,  208,  S28,  33S,  £83,  S88,  384.  836.  338,  Ml,  S44, 
an,  953,  354,  261-a,  MS,  M4,  MJJ,  36«,  247,  2«»,  270.  371,  375.  276.  281,  &6S, 
WI.SM. 

II  ii  pcrbajM  worthy  of  note  that  1l«jtnoDd  d«  P6reUt«,  the  Cast«llsa  of 
MoBtafigar,  nnA  bU  companions,  vhev  on  tHkl,  while  freely  girioff  erkltnMM 
tbont  ianuttiirrable  Calhvi,  declared  that  tbej  knew  noLbin|r  whatever  about 
WatdeniM.  vhicb  would  teem  to  iD<liciitc  that  thera  was  little  communication 
batween  the  s«cU  (Doat,  XXH.  217 ;  XXIII.  944 ;  XXIV.  6). 
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possessions  that  offered  no  temptation  for  confiscation,  and  persfr- 
cuting  energy  wiis  morti  proJllable  and  more  usefully  directed 
against  the  richer  (lathari.  Wc  hear,  indeed,  that  from  1371  to 
1274  the  zeal  of  GuiUaume  de  CobaiYlon,  Seneschal  of  C'an^i' 
Bonne,  urged  the  inquisitors  ki  active  work  againin.  the  >VnIdenBeH, 
resulting  in  numerous  convictions,  bnt  nmong  the  far  more  popo- 
lous  conununities  near  the  Rhone  the  Inquisition  was  not  intro- 
dnoed  into  tho  Cnmtat  Vcnaissin  nntil  l:iHS,  nor  into  Dauphino 
until  1202,  and  in  both  caiws  we  are  told  tluit  it  was  caused  by 
the  alarming  spread  of  hei^esy.  In  12$H  the  same  increase  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  provinces  of  Aries,  Aix,  and  Kmbnin,  when  ^'iofa- 
olas  IV.  sent  to  the  nobles  and  mii^inlmt^^s  tliere  the  laws  of 
Frederic  II.,  with  orders  for  their  enfoR-em«nt,  and  to  the  inquis- 
itoTB  a  code  of  instructions  for  procedure.* 

About  tho  same  periwl  there  is  a  cunous  case  of  a  priest  named 
JeaD  Phihbert,  who  was  sent  from  Burgundy  into  Qascony  to 
track  a  fugitive  Waklensian.  He  followed  his  quarry  as  far  as 
[.Ausch,  whore  ho  found  a  numenws  wimmunity  of  the  sectaries, 
holding  regular  assemblies  and  preaching  and  performing  their 
rites,  although  they  attfludnd  the  parish  churches  to  avert  Huspi- 
oion.  Their  evangelical  piety  so  won  upon  him  that,  after  going 
home,  he  returned  to  Ausch  and  formally  joined  them.  De  wan- 
dered back  to  Burgundy,  where  he  foil  under  suspicion,  and  in 
1398  he  was  brought  before  Gui  de  Reims,  the  Inquisitor  of  Be- 
san^on,  when  he  refuseil  to  take  an  oath  and  was  consigned  to 
prison.  Here  he  abjurutl,  and  on  being  Uberated  returned  to  the 
Waldenst*  of  Gasoony,  was  again  arrested,  and  brought  before 
Bernard  Gui  in  1311.  who  finally  burned  him  in  1319  as  a  re- 
lapsed. In  131)3  we  hear  of  two  WaMensian  ministers  haunting 
the  regiiin  near  C'astros,  in  the  Albig««tis,  wandering  around  by 
night  and  xealously  propagating  their  doctrines.  Still,  in  spite  of 
these  evidonoos  of  activity,  little  effort  at  repression  is  visible  at 


■  StAtiiL  Synod.  Odonis  Tullonns  ann.  1193,  c  ix.,  z.  (Morteoo  Tbwanr.  IT. 
1180). — Ripoll  I.  1S3.— Doutiis,  L«s  ionrcea  de  I'histoire  de  I'loq.  (ReToe  de* 
Qaankuw  Bistoriqnes,  Oct.  1881,  p.  434).  — Pejnt,  Lcs  A-lb.  «t  I'loquis.  nL  74. 
— Obabruid,  Vatidole  et  PrutceUmta  dvs  Alpui,  Greaoble,  1880.  p.  M— Hftvet, 
Llienaie  et  le  bru  seculier  (Bib.  de  I'ficule  <lea  Chart«a,  1680,  p.  585).  —  Vu»- 
■etie,  IT.  17.  —  A.  Molini«r  (VussrtU,  fed.  Prirat,  VI.  Sid).  —  Wadding.  «iul 
1888,  Mo.  14-19;  1S9S,  So,  S.— KayiuUU.  ton.  1388.  Ho.  S7-& 
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this  period.    The  Inquisition  was  crippled  fnr  a  while  by  its  con- 
test with  Philippo  le  llel  and  Clomcnt  V.,  and  when  it  resnmed 
umstricttxl  upuraliuns,  Pierre  Autior  ami  his  (jathuraii  diwiples 
iJbsorbed  its  energies.    Although  the  sentenfMs  uf  lieniard  (}ui  at 
Toulouse  oonuncnce  in  1308,  it  is  not  until  the  auto  defe  of  1316 
UuU  any  Wuldemius  appear  among  it^  victima,  when  one  was  ooo- 
denmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  one  was  hurned  as  an  im- 
wpentant  heretic    The  auto  of  1319  appears  to  have  Ijeen  a  jail- 
delivaiy,  for  poor  wretuhes  appuar  in  it  whose  c-onfessions  date 
back  to  1309.  LSU,  1:112,  and  1315.    Go  this  ouca^iun  eighteen 
WahlenMS  w«re  condemned  to  pilgrimages  with  or  wittiont  crow- 
ei, twenty-six  to  peq>etuui  jirisim.  and  three  were  bumed.     In  the 
M[»  ol  liiSl  a  man  and  his  wife  who  oltstinately  n-fused  to  ab- 
jure were  burned.     In  that  of  1S22  eight  were  sentenced  to  pil- 
gnnuig«6f  of  whom  live  had  omssefi,  two  to  prison,  six  dead  bodies 
vere  etxhnmed  and  burned,  and  tlieiti  is  an  allusion  to  the  brother 
oToae  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  burned  at  Avignon.    Thia 
oompriaeB  the  whole  work  of  Ijemard  Gui  from.  13i>8  to  132S,  and 
does  not  indiL-ate  any  very  iu;tive  [>ersecutiutt.     It  is  [)erha))8  note- 
worthy thai  all  of  those  punished  in  1319  were  from  Ansch,  while 
the  popular  name  of  ^  Burgundiana,"  by  which  the  Waldens«e 
were  known,  indicates  that  tlitt  licnd'tjunrters  of  the  sect  were  still 
in  Franche  Comtd.     In  fact,  an  allusion  to  a  certain  Jean  de  Lor- 
raine aa  a  SDocessfal  missionary  indicates  that  region  as  busy  in 
proselyting  efforts,  and  there  luv  not  wanting  facts  to  pmve  that 
the  Inqaisition  of  Besan^n  was  active  during  tills  period.     In  the 
avio  of  1322  many  of  the  sufferers  were  refugees  from  Burgundy, 
and  wo  learn  that  they  luul  a  provincial  named  UirartI,  showing 
that  the  "Waldensian  Church  of  that  region  had  a  regular  organi- 
zation and  hierarchy.* 

In  his  "  PraHica "  Bernard  Qui  gives  a  clear  and  detailed 
statement  of  the  Waldensian  belief  as  it  existed  at  this  time,  the 
chief  points  uf  which  may  be  worth  enumerating  as  affording  us 
a  definite  view  of  the  development  of  the  faitli  in  its  ori^nal  seat 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  persecution.  Tliore  was  no  longer 
&ny  self-deceit  as  to  connection  with  the  Roman  Ohurch.     Perse- 


•  Ub.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  800  1,  S07-8,  319^8,  252-4.  363-5.  389-90, 
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cution  had  done  its  work,  and  thp  Waldenaea  were  permanently 
severed.  Theirs  was  the  tnie  Church,  and  that  of  the  pope  wm 
but  a.  house  of  lies,  whose  oxcomniunication  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded,  and  whoae  decrees  were  not  to  be  obeyed.  They  bad  a 
complete  oi^nization,  consisting  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
and  they  held  in  some  laxgo  city  one  or  two  general  ctiapters  ev- 
ory  year,  in  which  orders  were  conferred  and  measures  for  misnon 
work  were  perfected.  The  "Waldensian  orders,  however,  did  not 
confer  exclusive  supernatui-al  power.  Although  they  still  believed 
in  transubstantiation,  t)ie  making  of  the  iKxly  and  blood  of  Christ 
depended  on  the  purity  of  the  miniatrant;  a  sinner  waa  impotent 
to  effect  itj  while  it  could  be  done  by  any  righteous  man  or  wom- 
an. It  was  the  same  with  absolution :  they  held  the  power  of  the 
keys  <lirect  from  Christ,  and  heard  confessions  and  imposed  pen- 
ance. Their  antisacerdotalisni  was  strongly  expressed  in  the  sim- 
pliflcation  of  their  faith.  There  was  no  purgatory,  aad  conse- 
quently masses  for  the  dead  or  the  invocation  of  the  suffrages  of 
the  saints  were  of  no  avail;  the  saints,  in  fact,  neither  heard  nor 
helped  man,  and  the  miracles  |>erfoniuHl  in  their  name  in  the 
churches  were  fictitious.  The  fasts  and  f«^st,s  prescril>od  in  the 
calendar  were  not  to  be  observed,  and  the  indulgences  so  lavishly 
sold  wore  useless.  As  of  oUl,  oaths  and  hnmicido  were  forbidden. 
Yet  enough  of  the  trwiitional  ascetic  tendencies  were  preserved 
to  lead  to  the  existence  of  a  monastic  fraternity  whose  oiembers 
divested  themaelvos  of  all  individual  property,  and  promised  chas- 
tity, with  obedience  to  a  superior.  Ilernard  Gui  refers,  with  a 
brevity  which  shows  how  Little  importance  he  attached  to  them, 
to  stories  about  sexual  abominations  performed  in  nootumal  as- 
semblies, and  ho  indicates  the  growth  of  |)opular  .superstition  by  a 
brief  allusion  to  a  dog  which  appeuni  in  these  gatherings  and 
sprinkles  the  sectaries  with  his  tad.* 

The  non-resistance  doctrines  of  the  AValden-ses  rendered  them, 
as  a  role,  a  comparatively  easy  prey,  but  human  nature  aometimea 
asserted  itself,  and  a  shar|>  {)or8ecution  carriotl  on  at  this  period 
by  Frcre  Jacques  Bernard,  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  provoked  a 
bloody  reprisal.  In  1321  he  sent  two  deputies— Frt-res  Catal&n 
Fabri  and  i'ierre  Paschal — to  the  dioc«sc  of  Valuice  to  make  in- 
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(jmiHion  there  Formor  raids  had  left  tho  peopio  in  an  angry  mood. 
Voltitudes  had  been  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  crosses,  and 
tbese  uid  their  friends  vowed  revenge  on  the  appearance  of  the 
new  peraeoutors.  A  plot  was  rapidly  formed  to  uBsassinate  the 
iaqniutors  at  a  village  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night.  For 
lome  reason,  however,  they  changed  thuir  planu,  and  passed  on  to 
ilw  Priory  of  Montoisun.  The  conspirators  followed  them,  broke 
dotm  the  doors,  and  slew  them.  Strangely  enough,  the  Prior  of 
lIoDtoisoo  w^as  acciuted  of  complicity  in  tho  murder,  and  was  ar- 
rested when  the  murderons  were  seizod.  Tho  bodies  of  the  mar- 
tjB  were  solemnly  buried  in  the  Franciscaji  convent  at  Valence, 
where  they  soon  began  to  manifest  their  sanctity  in  miracles,  and 
tley  would  have  been  canonized  by  John  XXII.  had  not  the 
qniurrrf  which  soon  afterwards  sprang  up  bolweon  him  and  the 
FVaodacans  rendered  it  impolitic  for  him  to  increase  the  number 
of  Fmmascan  smnts.* 

A  few  WaldcJises  appear  in  the  prosecutions  of  Henri  de  Cfaa- 
Day  of  Caica8s<jnne  in  1328  and  1329,  and,  from  the  occasional 
notices  which  have  reached  us  in  tho  succeeding  years,  we  may 
oondndo  that  persecution,  more  or  less  fitful,  never  wholly  ceased ; 
irtule,  in  spito  of  tliia,  tho  heresy  kept  constantly  growing.  Attar 
tko  diMppoanuicc  of  C'atharism,  indet^,  it  was  the  only  rofogo  tor 
ontinary  humanity  when  dLssatisliixi  with  Komc.  The  Hcggbaids 
vere  mystics  \vhose  speculations  were  attractive  only  to  a  certain 
Older  of  minds.  Tho  Spirituals  and  FraticelU  were  Franciscan  as- 
cetics. The  Waldonscs  sought  only  to  restore  Christiiinity  to  ita 
amplicity;  their  doctrines  could  be  understood  by  the  poor  and 
illiterate,  groaning  umier  the  burdens  of  sacerdotaUam,  and  they 
foand  constantly  wi<ler  acceptance  among  the  jieople,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  waning  power  of  the  inquisition. 
Benedict  XII.,  in  13H5,  summoned  liumbert  II.,  Dauphin  of  Vien- 
Dots,  and  AdhtWnar  of  Poitou  to  «.ssist  the  inquisitors.  Humbert 
obeyed,  and  from  1330  to  1346  there  were  expeditioos  sent  against 
them  which  drove  thera  from  their  homes  and  captured  some  of 
them.  Of  these  a  portion  abjured  ami  tho  rest  were  burned;  tfaeir 
poaaonrions  were  confiscated  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  exhumed. 
The  ncolar  and  ecclesiasticaJ  ofttcials  of  Kmbrun  joined  in  these 
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uffortti.  but  tli«y  had  do  permanent  result.  In  Lang^edoc  Frer« 
Jean  Diimonlin,  Inquisitor  of  Touiouse,  in  1344  attacked  them 
vngoroiwly,  but  only  «uc«MKiml  in  JMatlcring  tliem  throughout 
Bearn,  Foix,  and  Aragon.  In  134S  Clement  VI.  again  nrged 
Huml)ert,  who  responded  with  strict  orders  to  his  ofBcov  to  aid 
tho  cccleaiastical  authorities  with  what  force  might  bo  neeesmajt 
and  this  time  we  hear  of  twelve  Waldenses  tirouglit  to  Eiubrna, 
and  hiirnod  «n  the  square  in  front  of  the  cathedrul.  When  Dau- 
phinu  bo(^amo  a  ]X)6s<!88ion  of  the  crown  the  royaJ  officials  were 
equally  reatly  to  assist.  Ixitters  of  Octol>er  30,  1351,  from  th« 
fi^vernor,  order  the  authorities  of  Drianvon  to  give  the  inquisitor 
anned  8iipi>orl.  in  his  oiHrations  against  th«  liorntics  of  the  Brian- 
connais,  but  this  seems  to  hare  been  ineffective  ;  and  the  next  year, 
Clement  VI.  appealed  to  the  Dauphin  Cliorh^,  and  to  Louts 
Joanna  of  Naplea,  to  aid  Fn'iv  Pierre  Dumont,  tho  Inquisitor  of 
Provenw.  and  summoned  prelates  and  magistrates  to  oo-operate 
in  the  good  work.  Tlie  only  recorded  result  i)f  this  was  the  pen- 
ancing of  seven  Waldcnaee  by  Oumont  in  1353.  More  suooeBsfol 
were  tlie  Christian  lal»ors  of  flnilUume  do  !V»rdea,  Archbishop  of 
Kmbrun  from  1352  to  13*'.3,  surniuiicd  the  Apostle  of  the  Walden* 
see,  who  tried  the  unusual  expeilieot  of  kindnees  and  t>ersuasion. 
He  personally  visited  the  moimtain  valleys,  and  had  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  winning  over  a  numhur  of  the  heretics.  With  his  death 
his  methods  were  abandoned,  and  Urban  V.,  from  1^63  to  1S66, 
was  earnest  in  calling  upon  the  civil  power  and  in  stimulating  the 
zeal  of  the  Proven^^al  inquisitors,  Frures  Ilugues  Cardilion  and 
Joan  Richard.  Tho  oolobrateil  inquisitor  Fran^oia  Borcl  now 
appears  upon  the  scene.  Armcoi  cx|)c<litions  were  sent  into  the 
mountains  which  had  considiM-able  succesw.  Ataiiy  of  the  heretics 
were  ol)stinate  and  were  l)umed,  while  ftthore  saved  their  lives  by 
abjuration.  Their  pitifid  little  properties  wore  eonfisoated;  one 
had  a  o<>w,  another  two  cows  ami  clothes  of  white  cloth.  In  the 
purse  of  another,  more  wealthy,  were  found  two  florins  —  a  booty 
which  soaroe  ppovei)  pmHtablc,  for  the  wood  to  bnm  him  and  a 
comrade  cost  sixty-two  sols  and  six  deniers.  One  woman  named 
Juven  who  wa-s  burned  ixisseesed  a  vineyard.  The  vintage  was 
gatherwi  and  the  must  stored  in  her  cabin,  when  tho  wrathful 
neighbors  fired  it  at  night  and  destroyed  the  product* 
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AiJ  this  was  of  no  avail.  When  Gre^py  XI.  ascended  tlie  pon- 
tifleal  throne,  in  1370.  his  attention  wns  cnrly  flirectwi  to  thn  de- 
(ilonble  condition  of  the  Church  in  Proyence,  Dauphin^,  and  the 
Lyoonais.  The  whole  region  was  full  of  Waldcnses,  and  many 
ubla  vrere  nour  be^nning  to  einhraro  the  hf^rcsy.  The  prelates 
vera  powerless  or  negligent,  and  the  Inquisition  ineffective.  He 
set  to  work  vigorously,  appointing  inquisitors  nnd  stimulating  their 
Hil,  bnt  the  whole  fn^Btem  by  this  time  was  so  discredited  that  his 
Ikbors  were  ineffectual  The  royal  olHcials,  so  far  from  aiding  the 
mqnisitorsr  had  no  soniple  in  impelling  thom.  Unsafe  places  were 
wigned  to  them  in  which  to  conduct  their  o|xjrattons ;  they  were 
fepoed  to  permit  secubr  judges  to  act  as  fL-wesaora  with  them  ;  their 
prooeedings  were  submitted  for  revision  lo  the  seculai-  courts,  and 
erm  their  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  without  consulting  them. 
Hie  secular  officials  refused  to  talce  tjaths  to  purge  the  land  of 
hensy,  ami  ojwnly   piijtectod   boretics,  especially  nobles,  when 

tprmecutions  were  commenced  against  thom.* 
Gregory  duly  complained  of  this  to  Charles  le  Sage  in  1373, 
but  to  little  purpose  at  first.  The  evil  continued  unabated,  and  in 
1875  he  returned  to  the  charge  atiU  more  vigorously.  No  stone 
was  left  ontumed.  Kot  only  was  the  king  requested  to  send  a 
fpecial  deputy  to  the  infected  district,  but  the  jKipe  wrote  directly 
lo  the  royal  Ueutenant,  Charles  de  Uanville,  reproacliing  him  for 
his  protection  of  heretics,  and  threatening  bim  if  he  did  not  mend 
his  ways.  Certain  nobles  who  had  become  conspicuous  as  favorers 
of  heresy  were  significantly  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Raymond  of 
Toulouse ;  the  prelates  wen?  scolded  and  stimulated ;  Amedeo  of 
BaToy  was  summoneil  to  assist,  and  the  Tarantaise  was  added  to 
B  the  district  of  Provence  that  nothing  might  interfere  with  the  pro- 
^jected  campaign.  As  the  spread  of  heresy  was  attributable  to  the 
lack  of  preachers,  and  to  tho  neglect  of  prelates  nnd  clei^  in  in- 
structing their  flocks,  the  inquisitor  wa.s  empowered  to  call  in  tho 
servioea  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Aogustinians, 
to  spread  over  the  land  and  teach  the  people  the  truths  of  religion. 
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These  mnltiplied  efforts  at  length  began  to  tedl.  Charles  issa 
ordere  to  eaforoe  llie  laws  ugaiust  heresy,  and  when  Gregory  sent 
a  speciaJ  Apostolic  Internuncio,  Antonio,  Bishop  of  Massa,  to  direct 
operations,  persooution  began  in  oarnest.  Frero  Francis  Borel, 
the  In(]iii!iItor  of  Pmvonoe,  had  \ong  been  struggling  against  the 
imtiirerontse  of  the  prelates  and  the  htwtihty  of  the  secular  power. 
Now  that  ho  was  sure  of  efficient  seconding  he  was  like  a  hound 
alipped  from  the  leash.  Ilis  foray's  agulnst  the  miserable  popula* 
tions  of  FreyssiniC'ires,  rArgentiure.  and  Val-I'ute  (or  Val-Louise) 
have  conferred  on  hini  a  sititstcr  reputation,  unredeemed  by  the 
efficient  aid  which  he  contributed  to  regaining  the  liberties  of  his 
native  town  of  Gap.* 

The  immc<liato  success  which  rewarded  these  efforts  wns  so 
overwheluung  as  to  bring  new  cause  for  solicitude.  The  Bishop  ■ 
of  Maesa's  mission  commenoorl  narly  in  May,  i:J75,  and  already,  by 
Juno  17,  Gregory  is  concerned  about  the  housing  and  support  of 
the  crowds  of  wretches  who  had  been  captured.  In  apito  of  nu- 
merous buminga  of  those  who  proved  obstinate,  the  prisons  of  the 
land  were  insufficient  for  the  detention  of  the  captives,  and  Gregory 
at  once  ordered  new  and  strong  ones  to  be  built  in  Embrun,  Avi- 
gnon, and  Vienne.  To  solve  the  financial  complications  which  im- 
medial-ely  arose,  the  bisho]»s.  whose  negligenoo  was  accountable  for 
the  growth  of  heresy,  were  summoned  within  throe  montlis  to  fur- 
nish four  thousand  gold  florins  to  build  the  prisons,  and  eight  ■ 
hundred  florins  per  annum  for  five  years  for  the  support  of  the 
prisoners.  This  they  were  allowed  to  take  from  the  legacies  for 
pious  uses,  and  the  i-estitutions  of  wrongly-acquired  funds,  with  & 
threat,  if  they  should  demur,  tliat  they  should  be  deprived  of  these 
Sooroes  of  income  and  bo  excommunicated  besides.  The  bishops, 
however,  were  no  more  amenable  to  such  arguments  than  those 
of  Languodoc  had  been  in  1245,  and,  after  the  throe  months  hail  ■ 
passed,  Gr^-gory  answers,  OcIoImt  5,  the  anxious  inquiry  of  the 
Bishop  of  Massa  as  to  how  he  shall  feed  his  prisoners,  by  telling 
him  that  it  is  the  business  of  every  bishop  to  support  those  of  his 
diocese,  and  t  hat  any  one  who  refuses  to  do  so  is  to  be  cuerced  with 
ezcoDUDunication  and  the  secular  arm.    This  was  a  mere  hrulutn 
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,and  in  137fi  he  endeavored  to  soriipc  a  sharp  in  thr  con- 
is,  bat  King  Charles  refused  to  divide  them,  thf>ngh  in  I37H 
be  at  last  af;Teed  to  give  the  inquisitors  a  yejirly  stiftend  for  their 
own  support,  similar  to  that  paid  to  their  brBtkren  ut  Toulouse.* 

All  other  devices  being  exhausted,  Gregory  at  last  had  rocoarie 
to  the  unfailing  resource  nf  tiie  curia— un  indulgence.  There  ia 
umething  bo  appallingly  grotesque  in  tearing  honcAt,  induKtrioiia 
folk  from  their  homes  by  the  thousand,  in  thrusting  them  into 
dangeomt  tu  n)t  and  starve,  and  then  evading  the  cost  of  feeding 
them  by  presenting  thorn  to  tho  faithful  as  objects  of  charitVi  that 
the  proclamation  which  Gregory  issued  August  15,  1376,  is  per- 
haps the  most  shameless  monument  of  a  shameless  age — 

"To  M  tlie  faitbfal  in  Climl:  As  tho  belp  of  prisourrs  is  counted  amoDg 
figiii  works,  il  beOu  tUu  ))icty  of  the  fiUtbrul  to  tuerciCUtly  luwisi  tin-  luciarci-rated 
of  sU  kind*  who  Miller  ft-mn  (lovi-i-ty.  As  we  \tmm  thiit  mir  In-loved  scin,  the  tn- 
qauBtor  FrutfoU  Borell),  has  iropriiioned  lor  aafc-kceping  or  puniahment  many 
fa«r«tici  uid  thoH  dvliiinect  for  bereay,  who  in  coowqnenca  of  their  poverty  <wd- 
sot  be  iQsUtiMd  in  priHon  urImh  the  pious  Iit>cni1it7  of  the  fftHhflil  ehnll  uelst 
them  u  •  work  of  cburii^ :  *od  as  we  with  that  these  pritoners  shall  Dot  starre, 
btit  iliall  have  time  for  repentance  in  the  aaid  prisons;  aow,  in  order  that  the 
fiutbful  in  Christ  may  thruugli  dci'otiou  lend  a  helping  Imnd,  wc  ailmuuiali,  ask, 
aad  exhort  you  all,  enjoining  it  on  you  in  Rtmi«iiion  of  your  sin*,  that  from  the 
l^oodB  which  Gni\  hiw  given  yon,  yon  hp<itow  pinnn  n1m.<i  and  gratefnl  chiirity  for 
tlic  food  of  these  prisonere.  bo  that  they  ma;  be  suiitHincd  Ijy  your  Ikclp,  anti  you, 
thnngh  thla  and  other  good  works  inspired  by  tied,  may  attain  eternal  bleaaed- 

Lna^nation  refuses  to  pictnre  the  horrors  of  the  economically 
oooBtraottid  jaib)  where  these  unfortunates  were  crowded  to  n-ear 
I  oat  their  dreary  lives,  while  their  jailers  vainly  bcggwt  for  tho 
miserable  pittance  that  should  prolong  their  agonies.  Yet  so  £m* 
was  Gregory  from  l)eing  satisfied  with  viotims  in  number  fax 
beyond  his  ability  to  keep,  tliat,  December  28,  1375,  he  bitterly 
scolded  the  officials  of  Dauphine  for  the  negligent  manner  in  which 
they  obeyed  the  king's  ooiiuuands  to  aid  the  inquisitore— a  com- 
plaint which  he  reitemted  May  18, 1376.  From  some  expressions 
in  these  letters  it  is  i>crmi»sible  to  iiasume  that  this  whole  inhuman 
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businesB  had  shocked  even  tlie  dull  sensibilities  of  that  age  of  vio- 
lence. Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  accomplisbcd  tho  beretira 
remained  obstinate,  and  in  1377  Gre^ry  indignantly  chronicles 
their  increase,  while  reproaching  the  inquisitors  with  their  slack- 
Hess  m  perfurining  the  dutlBS  fur  which  they  liad  Ijeen  appointed.* 

What  offoct  on  tbo  future  of  the  Waldensos  a  continuance  ol 
Gregory's  remorseless  energy  would  have  wrought  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  Ho  died  March  27,  137S,  and  the  (>reat 
Schism  which  s|H>«>dily  followed  gave  the  heretics  some  relief,  dur- 
ing which  they  continued  to  increase,  although  in  13S0  Clement 
Yll.  renewed  the  commission  of  Borel,  whose  actiWty  was  un- 
abated until  1393,  and  his  victims  were  numbered  by  the  hundred. 
A  good  many  conversions  rewarded  his  labors,  and  the  converts 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  property  on  pa^'ment  of  a  certain 
sum  uf  money,  as  shusvn  by  a  list  ituule  out  in  1385.  In  1393  he 
is  said  to  have  burner]  a  bundreil  and  fifty  at  Grenoble  in  a  single 
day.  San  Vicente  Ferrer  was  a  missionary  of  a  different  stamp, 
and  his  self-devoted  labors  for  several  years  in  the  "Waldensian 
valleys  won  over  numerous  c<jnvert.<.  Ilis  memory  is  still  cher- 
islied  there,  and  the  village  of  Puy-Saint-Vincent,  with  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  him,  shows  that  his  kindly  ministrations  were  DOt 
altogether  lost-f 

The  Waldensee  by  this  time  wore  substantially  the  only  heretics 
with  whom  tho  Church  had  to  deal  outside  of  Gonnany.  The 
French  version  of  the  Si'hwahfmfpiegt^l,  or  South  trerman  municipal 
axle,  made  for  tho  Homande  speaking  provinces  of  the  empire,  is 
aaaignable  to  the  closing  yeara  of  the  century,  and  it  attests  the 
predominance  of  Waldonsiamsm  in  its  chapter  on  here^',  by  trans- 
lating the  Siivser  (Catharus)  of  the  original  by  vaudtrin.  Even 
'*  l^-schanduH  *'  (Childerio  III.)  is  said  to  have  been  dethroned  by 
Foi»e  Zaohory  because  he  waa  a  protector  of  vaudois.  That  at 
this  period  the  Inquisition  had  become  inoiierative  in  those  regions 
where  it  had  once  been  so  busy  is  proved  by  the  cpisoojial  tribunali 
being  alone  referred  to  aa  liaving  oogniKanoe  of  such  caaea — the 


■  Wwlding  ann.  1S79,  No.  34 ;  um.  1370,  No.  3.— Arch,  de  I'lDq.  de  Ci 
(Doat,  XXXV.  iftS). 

t  PoniB'a  WRldeaseB,  tnuulat«d  by  LcQaard,  London,  1624,  Bk.  3  pp.  18,  It.— 
Uger,  HiBt.  dea  ^liau  Vsudoiies  U.  m — cbabnud.  op.  dt  pp.  39^40.  .• 
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faeretic  ts  to  be  accrued  to  his  bishop,  who  is  to  have  him  examined 
by  experts.* 

How  completely  the  Waldenses  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the 
■traggloa  <rf  tic  Groat  Schiam  is  swen  in  a  bull  of  Alexander  V, 
in  1409,  to  Frvre  Pons  Fcugeyron.  whoee  enormous  district  ex- 
tended from  Marseilles  to  Lyons  and  from  Ifoaucaire  to  the  Va] 
d*Aosta.  This  comprehended  the  whole  district  which  Fran^oia 
fiorel  and  Vicente  Ferrer  found  swarming  with  heretics.  The  in- 
quisitor is  urged  to  use  his  utmost  enileavors  iif;:ainst  the  schismatic 
foUowers  of  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  against  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  sorcerers,  against  apostate  Jews  and  the  Talmud, 
bat  not  a  word  is  said  about  Waldenses.  They  seem  to  have  been 
completely  forgotien.+ 

After  the  Church  had  reorganize*!  itself  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance  it  had  leisareto  look  after  the  interests  of  the  faith,  although 
it*  energies  were  mostly  monopolized  by  the  Hussite  troubles. 
In  1417  we  hear  of  Catharine  Sauve,  an  anchorite,  bamcl  at  Mont- 
pellier  for  Waldonsian  doctrines  by  the  deputy- inquisitor.  Fr^ire 
Raymond  Cabagse.  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Maguelonne.  The 
ftbsejice  of  persecution  had  by  no  means  been  caused  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  heretics.  In  1432  the  CounoU  of  Boui^es 
complained  that  the  Waldenses  of  Dauphine  had  taxed  themsch'M 
lo  send  money  to  the  Hussites,  whom  they  recognized  as  brethren ; 
and  there  were  plenty  of  them  to  be  found  by  any  one  who  took 
the  trouble  to  look  after  them.  On  August  23,  of  this  same  year, 
we  have  a  letter  from  Trbre  Pierre  Fabri,  Inqnisitor  of  Embrun,  to 
the  Council  of  Baste,  excusing  himself  for  not  immeitiately  obey- 
ing a  summons  to  attend  it  on  the  ground  of  his  ind»K!ribable 
I»verty,  and  of  his  preoccupations  in  pei-secuting  the  "Waldenses. 
In  spite  of  tbo  great  exccutioufl  which  ho  had  already  made,  he 
dedcribcs  them  as  flourishing  as  numerously  as  ever  in  the  valleys 
of  Freyssinieree,  Argentiore,  and  Putc,  which  had  been  almost  de- 
populated by  the  ferocious  raids  of  Frangois  Borel.  He  now  has  in 
his  dungeons  of  Erabrun  and  Briangon  six  relapsed  heretics,  who 
have  revealed  to  him  the  names  of  more  than  five  hundred  others 
whom  be  is  about  to  seize,  and  whose  trials  will  be  a  work  of  time, 


*  Mirair  do  Sonabe,  cfa.  89  (Ed.  UatUe,  Meuchftlel,  IMS). 
t  Wadding,  ano.  1409,  No  12. 
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but  as  soon  as  lie  can  absent  himself  without  prejndice  to  tbe 
faith  his  first  doty  will  be  to  attend  the  Douncil.  Evidently  the 
harvest  was  abundant  and  the  reapers  were  few.* 

In  1441  the  £n(tuisit^>r  of  Provence,  Jean  VoylD,  made  somo 
effort  at  peraeeulion,  but  apparently  with  little  result,  and  the 
Walilensian  churches  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  i-espite,  for 
the  terrible  episode  of  the  stMialled  Vauduia  of  Arras,  in  1460,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  merely  a  delirium  of  witchcraft.  In 
France,  so  completely  ha<i  tlit*  "Wjildenses  monopolized  the  field 
of  misbelief  in  the  public  iniud  that  sorcery  became  popularly 
known  as  vaudarie  and  witches  as  vaudoiaes.  Accordingly,  when, 
in  14()5,  at  Lille,  five  *'Poor  Men  of  Lyons"  were  tried,  and  four 
of  them  recanted  and  one  was  burned,  it  was  necessary'  to  find 
some  other  name  for  them,  and  they  were  designated  as  Turelu- 
pinB.t 

It  is  not  until  H7ft  that  wc  find  the  inquisitors  again  at  work 
in  their  old  bunting-ground  among  the  valleys  around  the  head- 
waters of  the  l>urance.  The  Waldenses  had  quietly  mxiltiplied 
again.  They  held  their  conventicles  undisturbed,  thoy  dared 
openly  to  preach  their  abhorred  faith,  and  their  missionary  zeal 
was  rewarded  with  abundant  conversions.  Worse  than  all,  when 
the  bishops  and  inquisitors  sought  to  repress  them  in  the  accus- 
tome<l  manner,  tbey  ajuvealed  to  tlie.  myal  ixxirt,  which  was  so  un- 
true to  its  duty  that  it  granted  them  letters  of  protection  and  they 
waxed  more  insolent  than  ever.  In  vuin  Sixtus  iV.  sent  special 
commissions  amietl  with  fnll  powers  to  put  an  end  Uj  this  disgrace- 
ful state  of  things.  Men  at  this  time  in  fVnnf*  rockc<l  little  of 
papal  authority,  and  the  commissioners  fonnd  themselves  scorned. 
Sixtus,  therefore,  July  1,  1475,  addressed  an  ejirnest  remonstrance 
to  Louis  XL  The  king  was  surely  igjiorant  of  the  acts  of  his 
repnwentatives ;  he  would  hasten  to  disavow  them  and  lend  the 


•  Miry-Ufon.  Hist,  du  midl  de  la  Prmnce,  in.  384.— C.  Bituricfoe.  ann.  14Sf 
(Hwduin.  Vin.  14flfl).-Martcne  Arepl.  Ooll.  VH.  161-3. 

t  Lcger,  Hitc.  deu  £glie«s  vsudoiaaB,  U.  34.— Duverger,  La  Vuiiderin  dnn^  Im 
tuu  de  Philippe  le  Bon,  Atru,  1896,  p.  113. 

Even  In  tbc  tarly  pure  of  the  rislP4>nth  r(>ntury,  Rnbert  Gaguin,  in  speaking 
of  riding  on  h  limnniHtiek  and  wnrehippinp  Satan,  adds  '•  qvod  tmpiftalih  ymut 
V.iLIgrtnum  me  dieitur  "  (Iter.  Gallican.  Annal.  Lib.  x.  p.  343.  Francof.  ad  M. 
1687). 
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whole  power  of  the  State,  as  of  oIJ,  to  the  support  of  the  Inqui- 
sition.* 

The  correspondence  which  ensued  would  tloubtlras  be  interest- 
ing reading  if  it  were  aoceesible.  Its  purport,  however,  can  read- 
ily be  discerned  in  the  Ordonnance  of  May  It>,  147y,  which  marks 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  suprcmapy  which  the  State  had 
obtained  over  the  Church.  The  kin^  assumed  that  his  subjects  of 
Dauphin^  were  all  good  Catholics.  In  a  studied  tone  of  contemp- 
tuous insolence  he  alludes  to  the  old  Mendicants  {nieuje  vi^ndien^) 
styling  themselves  inquisitors,  who  vex  the  faithful  with  accusa- 
tions of  heresy  and  harass  them  with  prosecuttons  in  the  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  for  purposes  of  extortion  or  Ut  secure  the 
confiscation  of  their  proptirty.  He  therefore  forbids  lii.s  otHcers  to 
aid  in  making  such  confiscations,  decrees  that  the  heirs  sliaU  l)e  re- 
instated in  all  cases  that  have  occurred,  and  in  order  to  )Mit  a  stop 
to  the  frauds  and  abu3*?8  of  the  inquisitors  he  strictly  enjoins  that 
for  the  future  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  prosecute  the  inhabi- 
tants in  any  manncnf 

8ueh  was  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  which,  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  Church  had  unremittingly  made  to  obtain  des- 
potic control  over  the  human  ntind.  For  far  less  tlmn  such  defl- 
■aoe  it  bad  destroyed  Kayinond  of  Toulouse  and  tlie  civili2ation 
of  LangQedoc.  It  had  built  up  the  monarchy  with  the  spoils  of 
heresy,  aud  now  the  monarchy  cuffed  it  and  bade  it  bury  its  In- 
quisition out  of  the  sight  of  decent  men.  This  put  an  end  for  a 
time  to  the  labors  of  the  Inquisition  agjiinst  the  Waldensrs  of 
Dauphin^,  but  the  troubles  of  the  latter  were  by  no  means  over. 
The  death  of  Louis,  in  1483,  deprivtsl  them  of  their  protector,  and 
the  Italian  policy  of  Charles  VIII.  rendered  him  less  Indifferent 
to  the  wishes  of  the  lioly  See.  At  the  request  (»f  the  Archbishop 
of  Embrun.  Innocent  VIII.  ordered  the  persecutions  renewed. 
The  Franciscan  Inquisitor,  .T«in  Veyleti,  whose  exces.'^es  had 
caused  the  appeal  to  the  throne  in  1475,  was  soon  again  at  work, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  burning  l>otli  consuls  of  Freyssiniures. 
Though  the  Waldensea  had  represented  themselves  to  Louis  XL 
as  faithful  Catholics,  the  imcieat  errora  were  readily  brought  to 


•  Marteoe  Ainpl.  Collect.  TI.  1500-7. 
t  tanbeit,  Anc.  Loiz  Fnoc-  X.  7W-4. 
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light  by  tlio  efficient  means  of  torture.  Though  they  believed  In 
IransubstAnlialion,  they  ilenietl  that  it  could  be  effecte<l  hy  sinful 
prioBts.  Their  barhet,  or  pustors,  wore  ordained,  and  adniimstered 
absolution  after  confeeaiun,  but  the  [tope,  the  bisliops,  and  the 
priests  had  lost  that  power.  They  denied  the  existence  of  purga- 
tory, the  utility  of  prayers  fur  the  dead,  the  intercession  of  saints, 
the  ])ower  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  obligation  of  kiM!j>ing  any  feasts 
days  save  Sunday.  We-aried  with  their  stubbornness,  the  arch- 
bishop, in  June  and  -July,  14^0,  summoned  tUem  either  to  leave  the 
oountry  or  to  come  forward  and  submit,  and  as  they  did  neither 
he  exconununicated  them.  This  was  equally  ineffective,  and  he 
appealed  again  to  Innocent  VIU.,  who  resolved  to  end  the  heresy 
with  a  decisive  blow.  Accordingly,  in  1488,  a  crusa^le  on  a  large 
scale  was  organizoil  in  Iwth  Dauphin^  and  Savoy.  The  papal 
commissioner,  Alberto  de'  Capitanei,  obtjuned  the  assistance  of  the 
Parlement  of  iili-enohle,  and  a  force  was  raised  under  tho  command 
of  Uugucs  de  Iji  Pnlu,  C^omtc  de  Vanax,  to  attack  them  on  every 
aide.  The  attack  uas  delayetl  by  legal  fonnalities,  during  which 
they  were  urged  to  submission,  but  refuseil,  sayiug  that  their  faith 
was  pure  and  that  they  would  die  rather  than  abandon  it.  At 
length,  in  March,  U8!»,  the  crusaders  advanced.  The  valley  of 
Pragelato  wa^  the  tirst  assailed,  and,  after  a  few  days,  was  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  death  or  abjuration^  when  fifteen  obstinate 
heretics  were  bumc<l.  In  Tal  Cluson  and  Freyssini^refl  the  resist- 
ance was  more  stubborn  and  there  was  considerable  carnage,  which 
so  frightened  tho  inhabitants  of  Argentiere  that  they  submitted 
peaceably.  In  V'al  Ijouiae  the  people  took  refuge  inthetuvem  of 
Aigae  Fraide,  which  they  imagined  inaccessible,  hut  La  Palu  snc- 
ceedeil  in  reaching  it,  and  built  fires  in  the  mouth,  sutfucating  the 
unhappy  refugees.  This,  and  the  confiscations  which  followed, 
divided  between  Charles  VUL  and  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun, 
gave  a  fatal  Mow  to  Waldensianism  in  the- valleys.  To  prevent 
its  reeuscitation  the  Ic^tc  left  behind  him  Fmn^is  Ploireri  as 
Inquisitor  of  Provence,  who  continued  to  harass  the  people  with 
citations  and  pronounced  condemnations  for  contumacy,  burning 
on  wcadional  biirb<'  and  confiscating  the  pi-operty  of  relapsed 
hardened  heretics.* 
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With  a  new  king,  in  the  person  of  Luuis  XII.,  there  c&me  a 
flew  phase  in  the  ufTairH  uf  Ihu  Waldenseii.  A  c-unferuiice  wan  heM 
in  Paris  before  the  n>yiki  chancellor,  where  envoys  from  Freys- 
aoi^res  met  Kostain.  the  new  Archbishop  of  Enibnm,  auU  depuliea 
of  the  Farlenient  uf  Grenoble.  It  was  resolved  Ut  send  to  the 
apot  papal  and  royal  oommiasionere,  with  power  to  detorn»inc  the 
status  of  the  so-called  heretics.  They  went  to  I-Veyssitiit^res  and 
examined  witnesses,  who  satiafiod  them  that  the  population  were 
good  Catholics,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  assertions  of  the  iLichlnshof: 
that  they  were  notorious  heretics.  Ail  the  excummunications  were 
removed,  which  put  an  end  to  the  prosecutions.  On  October  13, 
1502,  Louis  XII.  confirmed  the  decision,  and  Alexatider  VI..  to 
whose  SOD.  C'^sar  Borgia,  Louis  had  given  tlie  Duchy  of  Vaienli- 
nois,  embracing  the  territory  in  question,  was  not  dis])Osed  to  run 
connter  to  the  royal  wislioe.  The  WaldenH(«  \vere,  however,  un- 
able to  loosen  the  grip  of  the  Archbishop  of  Emhnm  on  the  prop- 
erty which  he  had.  confiscated,  in  spito  of  [wsitive  oi*dei*8  for  its 
restoration  from  the  king,  but  at  least  they  were  aiiuwod,  nndor 
the  guise  of  Catholicism,  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion, 
until  the  crowding  pressure  of  the  licformation  forctMl  them  to  a 
merger  with  the  Cal^inists.  In  the  Brian^onnais,  in  spite  of 
occasional  burnings,  heresy  continued  to  spi'ead  until,  in  1514, 
Antoine  d'Estaing,  Bishop  of  Angouleme,  was  sent  thither,  when 
the  measures  he  a<Iopted,  vigorously  enforced  by  the  secular 
withorities,  put  an  end  to  it  in  a  few  years.* 

pp.  S77-6S. — D' Argentrti  1. 1. 106.  — Leger,  Hist,  d«  t^tiaea  Ynudobe*  U.  2«-S.— 
Ffflppo  de  BodI,  1  CnUtiro-Valtlea  p.  71.— Comba,  Hiatoire  des  Vnudoia  d'ltalle, 
ftri*.  U97,  I.  100-40.169 

The  Wftldoislui  l(rgtnd  relates  that  fn  the  cavern  of  AlgUD-Fratdc  the  niun- 
btr  uf  victimfl  wai  thre«  thouMud,  of  whooi  four  hundred  were  childieu,  hut  I 
Uiiak  that  IL  Ciiabraud  hoa  aafficicDtl;  demoiistratod  ita  exaggerated  improlM- 
UUlj  (Op.  cil.  pp.  S8-9). 

•  nenO£,  op.  cil.  pp.  SOa-fi.— Pcrrin,  B«L  Waldena.  B.  n.  cli.  8.— Cliabrand, 
tip.  dL  pp.  78-4. 
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Tub  kingdom  of  Aragon,  stretching  across  both  sidee  of  the 
Pyreneos,  with  a  population  kindred  in  blood  and  speech  to  that 
of  Mediterranean  France,  was  particularly  liable  to  inroads  of  her- 
esy from  tiie  latter.  The  Counts  of  Barcelona  had  been  Carlo- 
vingian  vasHalts,  and  even  owned  a  shadowy  allegiance  to  the  tirot 
Capetiana.  We  Imve  seen  how  ready  were  Pedro  11.  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  aid  ir  resisting  Prankish  encroachments,  even  at  the 
oost  of  e[icL>uraging  heret>y,  and  it  was  inevitable  tlutt  schismatiu 
missions  sliould  be  established  in  populous  centres  such  as  Barce- 
lona, and  that  heretics,  when  hard-prusb'ed,  shuuld  seek  refuge  In 
the  mountains  of  OerdaHa  and  Urgol.  In  spite  of  this,  howercr, 
heresy  never  obtained  to  the  west  of  the  Pyrenees  the  foothold 
which  it  enjoyed  to  the  east.  It«  manifestations  there  were  only 
spasmodic,  and  were  suppressed  with  effort  comi»arativoly  slender. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  s]MM:iiically 
of  the  Cathari  in  Aj-agon  proper.  Matthew  Paris,  indeed,  tells  a 
wild  tale  of  how,  in  1234,  they  were  so  numerous  in  the  parta  of 
Bpain  that  they  decreed  the  abrogation  of  Christianity,  and  raised 
a  large  army  with  which  they  burned  churches  and  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex,  until  Gregory  JX.  ordered  a  crusade  against  them 
throughout  western  Europe,  when  in  a  stricken  flehl  they  were 
all  cut  ofif  to  a  man ;  but  this  may  safely  be  set  down  to  the  imag- 
ination of  some  pilgrim  returning  from  Compostolla  and  desiring 
to  repay  a  night's  hospitality  at  St.  Alban's.  In  the  enumeration 
of  Rainerio  Saccone,  about  1250,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Cath- 
aran  oiganizatitm  west  of  the  Pyrenees.  That  many  Cathari 
existed  in  Aragon  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  they  are  never  de- 
scribed as  such,  and  the  only  heretics  of  whom  we  hear  by  name 
are  loa  eru-abatu — the  Insabbatati  or  Waldenses.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  against  these  that  the  savage  edicts  of  Alonso  II. 
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and  Pedro  IT.  were  directed,  towards  the  cloee  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.* 

After  this,  for  a  while,  pcrgecutian  seems  to  have  slept.  The 
^mpathiee  and  ambition  of  King  Pedro  were  enlisted  with  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse,  ami  after  his  fall  at  Muret.  during  the  minority 
of  Ja>Tne  I.,  the  Aragonese  probably  awaited  Ihc  results  of  the 
Albigensian  war  with  feelings  enlisted  in  favor  of  their  race  rather 
than  of  orthodoxy.  As  it  drew  to  a  close,  however,  Don  Jayme, 
in  1336,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all  heretics  from  entering  his 
Idngdom,  doubtless  mored  thereunto  by  the  numbers  who  sought 
escape  from  the  crusade  of  I/>uig  VITT.,  and  he  followed  this,  in 
1228,  with  anotlier.  depri\'ing  heretics,  with  their  receivers,  fantors, 
and  defenders,  of  the  public  peace.  The  next  step,  we  are  told 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Inquisition,  was  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  ni^ocy  of  Kaymond  of  Ponnaforte,  tho  Dominican  confessor 
of  the  young  king,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  obtain  from  Gregory 
IX.  inquisitors  to  purge  his  land.  This  is  based  on  the  bull  Decli- 
nanie,  addreased,  May  36,  1233,  to  Esparrago,  Arahbishop  of  Tar- 
ngona,  and  his  suffragans,  instructing  them  to  make  inquest  in 
their  dioceses  after  heretics,  either  personally  or  by  Dominicans 
or  other  fitting  persons,  and  to  punish  such  as  might  be  founds 
aooording  to  the  statutes  recently  issued  by  him  and  by  Annibaldo, 
9^ft*fA^fr  of  Rome.  This  doubtloss  gave  an  impolse  to  what  followed, 
bot  as  yet  there  was  no  thought  of  a  papal  or  Dominican  Inquisi- 
taoQ,  or  of  adopting  foreign  legislation.  In  the  following  year, 
2SS33,  Don  Jayme  issued  from  I'arragona,  with  the  advice  of  his 
assembled  prelates,  a  statute  on  the  subject,  showing  that  the 
matter  was  regarded  as  peHaining  to  the  State  rather  than  to  the 
Church.  Seigneurs  who  protected  heretics  in  their  lands  forfeited 
them  to  the  lord,  or,  if  allodial,  to  the  king,  llouaos  of  heretics, 
if  allodiatt  were  to  be  torn  down ;  if  held  in  fief,  forfeited  to  th« 
lord.  All  defamed  or  suspected  of  heresy  were  declared  ineligible 
to  ofBoe.  That  the  innocent  might  not  suffer  with  the  guilty,  no 
one  was  to  be  punished  as  a  heretic  or  believer  exoept  by  his 
bishop  or  such  ecclesiastic  as  hud  authority  to  determine  his  guilt. 
Bishops  were  ordered,  when  it  might  seem  expedient  to  them  in 
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ptaoeA  siispectPid  of  boresy,  to  appoint  a  priest  or  clerk,  while  the 
king  or  his  bailli  would  appoint  two  or  three  laymen,  whose  duty 
it  flbould  be  to  investigate  lieretics,  and,  taking  precautions  against 
their  osca]>E),  to  report  them  to  the  bishop  or  to  the  royal  officials, 
or  to  the  lord  of  the  place.  In  this  incongruons  mixture  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  eleinetiU;  there  may,  it  is  true,  be  discovered  the  genu 
of  an  Inquisition,  but  one  of  a  character  very  different  from  that 
which  was  at  this  time  taking  shape  at  Toulouse.  The  sulmrdi- 
natc  ijosition  of  these  so-called  inquisitors  is  seen  in  the  provision 
that  any  negligence  In  the  performance  of  their  functions  was 
punishable,  in  the  ease  a!  a  clerk,  by  the  loss  of  his  benefice,  in 
that  of  a  layman,  by  a  pecuniary  mulot  * 

To  what  extent  this  crude  exjjedient  was  pot  in  practice  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  bnt  probably  some  attempts  were 
made  which  only  proved  its  ineiBoieucy.  Esparrago  died  soon 
afterwards  and  waa  sacceedwl  in  the  archiepiscopal  seat  of  Tar- 
ragona by  Guillen  Mongriu,  whose  vigorous  and  martial  temper- 
ament wae  illustrated  by  his  conquest  of  the  island  of  Iviia. 
Mnngriu  sfieedily  found  that  the  domestic  Inquisition  would  not 
work,  and  applied  for  the  solution  of  some  doubts  to  Gregory, 
who  sent  him,  April  30,  1235,  a  code  of  instructions  drawn  up  hy 
Raymond  of  Pennaforto.  About  this  timo  we  find  the  first  record 
of  active  work  In  persecution,  which  illustrates  the  absence  of  all 
formal  inquisitorial  procedar«.  Robert,  Count  of  Rosellon,  was 
one  of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  crown  of  Aragon.  He  seems 
to  have  been  involve*!,  as  moat  nobles  were,  in  some  disputes  as 
to  fiefs  and  tithes  with  the  Bishop  of  Elne,  whose  diocese  was  in 
his  territories.  The  bishop  accused  him  of  being  the  chief  of  the 
heretics  of  the  region  and  of  using  his  castles  as  a  refuge  for  them. 
All  this  was  very  likely  true — at  least  the  bishop  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  witueeses  to  prove  it,  when  Kobert  obediently  abjured, 
but  8uhtM¥]uently  relapsed.  Don  Jayme  accordingly  had  him 
aTre6t«d  and  imprisoned,  but  Robert  managed  to  escape  and  shut 
himself  in  one  of  his  inaoceesible  mountain  strongholds.    His  poei- 


•  Archives  Nat.  de  FnitiCT.  J,  43ft.  No.  4.— D'Acheiy  Spidleg  lU.  398.— 
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tkm,  however,  was  despenUe,  and  his  lands  liable  to  confiscation ; 
he  therefore-  expreftsod  to  Gregory  IX.  his  desire  to  return  to  the 
boeomof  the  Cburcb,  ami  ulfered  to  servo  with  his  followers  against 
the  Saracvn  as  long  as  the  po^io  might  dciugnate.  Gregory  there- 
fore ftTote,  Februaiy  8,  1237,  to  Raymond  of  Pennaforto,  that  if 
the  count  would  for  three  yeai^  with  his  subjects  assist  in  the 
conqaeBt  of  Valencia,  and  ^ve  sufliciunt  security  that  in  case  of 
relapee  hia  territories  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  he  could 
be  absolved.  On  hearing  this  the  goo«l  bishop  hastened  to  the 
papal  court  and  declared  thuL  if  lioljert  watt  absolved  he  and  his 
witnesses  would  be  exposed  to  the  imminent  peril  of  death,  and 
that  heresy  would  triumph  in  his  diocese;  but. on  receiving  assur- 
ances that  his  fiefs  and  tithes  would  be  taken  care  uf,  he  quieted 
down  and  offered  no  further  opposition.* 

Under  the  impulsion  of  Gregory  an<l  of  Raymond  of  Penna- 
forte,  Dominican  inquisitors  had  at  last  been  resorted  to,  and  in 
this  year,  1237,  we  first  become  cognizant  of  tUeni.  In  right  of 
his  wife  Ermeesende,  Roger  Bernard  the  Great  of  Foix  was  Viz- 
conde  of  Castelbo.  a  fief  held  of  tlm  Bishop  of  Urgel,  with  whom 
ho  had  had  a  bitter  war.  He  gave  Castolbo  to  Ids  son  Roger, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  in  1237,  allowed  the  Inquisi* 
tioa  free  scope  there,  placing  the  castle  in  the  hands  of  Ramon 
Fulco,  \'izconde  of  Cartiona.  in  the  name  of  the  jVrchbisIiop  of 
Tarragona  and  the  bisho)>s  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Lerida. 
That  council  thereuj}on  appointed  a  number  of  inquisitors,  includ- 
ing Dominicans  and  Fiitnciscans,  who  made  a  descent  on  Castelbo. 
It  had  long  been  noted  as  a  nest  of  Catharan5t.  In  1225,  under 
the  protection  of  Arnahlo,  then  lord  of  the  place,  }>urfected  heretics 
publicly  ppeaehcsl  their  doctrincii  there.  In  1234  we  hear  of  a 
heretic  of  Mirepoix  going  thither  to  receive  the  consolamejitmn 
on  his  deathbed.  The  inquisitors,  therefore,  had  no  difiBcuIty  in 
finding  victims.  They  ordered  two  houses  to  bo  destroyed,  ei- 
hnmed  and  burned  the  bones  of  eighteen  persons,  condemned 
at  heretics,  and  carried  off  as  prisoners  some  forty-five  men  aud 
women,  condemned  fifteen  who  fled,  and  were  undecided  about 
fondry  others.  Still,  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  was  not  satisfied,  aud  he 
gntified  bis  rancor  by  coudemuing  aud  excommunicating  Roger 
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Bernard  as  a  defender  of  heretics,  and  it  was  not  until  1240  tliat 
the  tatter,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tarra- 
gona, and  by  submitting,  abjuring  heresy,  and  swearing  to  per- 
form any  penance  assigned  to  faim,  procured  from  the  bishop 
absolution  and  a  certificate  that  he  recognized  him  "per  bon  et 
per  Uyal  eper  Catholich.''^  * 

In  1238  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon  may  he  said  t&  be  founded.' 
In  April  of  that  year  Gregory  IX.  wrote  to  the  Franciscan  Minis- 
ter and  Dominican  Prior  of  Aragon  deploring  the  spread  of  her- 
esy through  the  whole  kiiigdom,  so  that  heretics  no  longer  seek 
secrecy,  but  openly  combat  the  Church,  to  the  destruction  of  ita 
liberties ;  and  though  this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  we  know  from 
a  coofossion  before  the  Inquisition  of  Touhiu.se  that  there  n'ere 
enough  scattered  through  the  land  to  afford  shelter  to  the  wan- 
dering Catharan  missionaries.  Gregory,  therefore,  placed  in  the 
b&nds  of  the  Mendicants  the  sword  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  was 
not  to  be  reatrained  from  blood.  They  were  instructed  to  make  dil- 
igent inquisition  against  heresy  an<l  its  abettors,  proceeding  in  ao- 
cordanoe  with  the  statutes  which  he  had  issued,  and  calling  in 
when  necessary  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.  At  the  suiiie  time  he 
made  a  similar  provision  for  Navarre,  which  was  likewise  said  tn  be 
swarming  with  heretics,  by  commissioning  as  inquisitoi-s  the  Fran- 
ciscan Guardian  of  Pamplona  and  the  Dominicuu  I'edro  de  I<eo- 
degaria..  As  an  independent  institution  the  Inquisition  of  Navarre 
seems  never  to  have  advanced  beyond  an  embryonic  condition,! 
In  1^6  we  lind  Innocent  IV.  writing  to  the  Franciscan  Mji 
ter  there  to  publish  that  Grimaldo  do  la  Mota.  a  citizen  of  Pat 
plona,  is  not  to  be  aspersed  as  a  heretic  because  while  in  Lom<^ 
bardy  he  liad  eaten  and  drunk  with  susfiected  iwrsons,  but  this 
is  the  only  evidence  of  vitality  that  I  have  met  with,  and  Na- 
varre was  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  Inquisition  of  Ap- 
agon.t 

In  Aragon  the  institution  gradually  took  shape.    Berenger  d( 
PaJau,  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  w'as  busily  engaged  in  organizing  it 
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ihroQghout  his  dtnoese  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1241,  aod  the 
vicar,  who  replaced  him  while  the  see  was  vacant,  completed  it. 
In  12*2  Pedro  Arbalate.  who  ha<i  succeeded  Guillen  Mongrin  a& 
archbishop,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  Raymond  of  Pennaforle,  held 
the  Council  of  Tarragona,  to  settle  the  details  of  procedure.  Under 
the  gnidanoe  of  so  eminent  a  canonist,  the  oodo  drawn  up  by  the 
council  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  guiding 
the  Church  in  its  dealings  with  heretics,  and  long  aontinued  to  bo 
referred  to  as  an  authority  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  Kranoo.  At 
the  Kune  time  it«  careful  definitions,  which  render  it  especially 
interesting  to  us,  indicate  that  it  waa  pre|>ared  for  the  instruction 
of  a  Chureh  which  as  yet  practically  knew  nothing  of  the  priooi- 
plee  of  persecution  firmly  established  elsewhere.  It  was  probably 
under  the  impulse  derived  ^m  those  movements  that  active  per- 
secution was  resumed  at  Castolbti,  which  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  purified  by  the  raid  of  12.17.  This  time  the  heretics  were 
not  as  patient  as  before,  and  resorted  to  poison,  with  which  they 
succeeded  in  taking  off  Fray  Poneo  de  fJhmes,  or  de  Kspira,  the 
inquisitor,  who  had  made  hini.soIf  peculiarly  obnoxious  by  his  vig- 
orons  pxirsuit  of  heresy  for  several  years.  This  aroused  all  the 
martial  instincts  of  the  retired  archbishop,  Rnirion  Mongrin, 
who  assembled  some  troops,  besieged  and  took  the  castle,  bnmed 
many  of  the  heretics,  and  imprisoned  the  rest  for  life.  An  organ- 
ized effort  was  made  to  extend  the  Inquisition  tlirotighout  the 
kingdom,  and  the  parish  priests  were  indindnally  summoned  to 
lend  it  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  IJrgcl  seems  to  have  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  sectaries,  for  subsequently  we  hear  of  their 
sharp  persecution  there  by  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Bernardo 
Travesser,  and  of  his  martyrdom  by  them.  As  usual,  both  he  and 
Ponce  de  Blanes  shone  forth  in  miracles,  and  have  remained  an 
object  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Urgol,  though  in  1202  the  lat- 
ter was  translated  to  MontpeUier,  where  he  lies  magnifioently  en- 
tombed.* 

Btill,  the  progress  of  organization  seems  to  hare  been  exceed- 
ingly slow.  In  1244  a  case  liecided  by  Innocent  IV.  shows  a  com- 
pile absence  of  any  effective  system.    The  Bishop  of  Elne  and  a 
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Dominican  friar,  acting  as  inquisitors,  had  con(lemne*l  Hamon  de 
MaJlcolis  aad  Helena  iiis  wife  as  heretics.  By  somfi  means  they 
sucoeeded  in  appealing  to  Gregory  IX.,  who  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Archdeacon  of  Rcaalti  and  the  Sacristan  of  Girona.  These 
acquitted  Uio  culprits  and  restored  them  to  their  pr>sReflstona ;  but 
the  case  was  carried  back  to  Rome,  and  Innocent  Hnall y  conflnned 
the  first  sentence  of  conviction.  Again,  in  124S,  a  letter  from 
Innocent  IV.  to  the  Bishop  of  Lerida.  instructing  Uim  as  to  the 
treatment  in  bis  diocese  of  heretics  who  voluntarily  return  to  the 
(!^hurch,  presupposes  the  absence  of  inquisitors  and  absolute  igno- 
rance as  to  the  fundamental  principles  in  force.  The  power  con- 
ferred the  same  year  on  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  S|)ain  to 
appoint  inqnisitors  seems  to  have  remained  unused.  The  effort* 
of  Archbisho])  Mongriu  and  Kaymond  of  I'ennaforte  bad  spent 
themselves  apparently  without  permanent  results.  King  Jayme 
grew  dissatisfied,  and,  in  1 2.Si,  urgently  demanded  a  fresh  effort  of 
Innocent  IV.  This  time  the  pope  concluded,  at  Jayine^s  su^es- 
tion,  to  place  the  matter  entirely  in  Dominican  hands;  but  so  little 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  general  orgujiizalion  that  he  eonlided 
the  choice  of  inquisitors  to  the  priors  of  Barcelona,  Lerida,  Ver- 
pignan,  and  EIne,  e;ich  one  to  act  within  his  own  diooeee,  unless, 
indeed,  there  are  inquisitors  alreiidy  in  function  tmder  papal  com- 
missions — a  clause  which  shows  the  confusion  existing  at  the  time. 
Innocent  further  felt  it  necessary  to  report  this  action  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Tarragona  and  Narbonne,  and  to  ciill  upon  them  to 
a,wist  the  new  apjwjintees.  Tliis  device  does  not  seem  to  have 
worked  satisfactorily.  At  that  time  the  whole  peninsula  consti- 
tuted but  one  Dominican  province,  and,  in  V2C>2,  Urban  IV.  again 
adopted  definitely  the  plan,  in  general  use  rlsewhere,  of  empower^ 
ing  the  provincial  to  ap[)oint  the  inquisitors — now  limited  to  two. 
A  few  ilays  before  he  had  sent  to  those  of  Aragon  a  bull  defining; 
their  powers  and  procedure,  and  a  copy  of  this  was  enclosed  to 
the  provincial  for  his  guidance.  This  long  remained  the  baais  of 
organi:uition ;  but  after  the  division  of  the  province  into  two,  by 
the  General  Chapter  of  Cologne  in  1301.  the  Aragoneee  chafed 
nnder  their  subordination  to  the  Provincial  of  Spain,  whose  terri- 
tories consisted  only  of  Caatile.  Leon,  and  Portng^l.  The  struggle 
was  protracted,  but  the  Inquisition  of  Aragim  at  lust  achieved  in- 
dependence in  1351,  when  Kray  Nicholas  KoselU,  the  Provincial  of 
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Angon,  obtained  from  Clement  TI.  the  power  of  appointing  and 
remoTing  the  inquisitors  of  the  Icingdonu* 

Meanwhile  the  inquisitors  had  not  been  inactive.  Fray  Pedro 
de  Cadrcyta  rendered  himself  cspeciaHy  conspicuous,  and  as  usual 
Urjfcl  is  the  prominent  scene  of  activity.  In  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  Fmy  Pedro  de  Tonenes,  and  Arnaldo,  Bishop  of  Barce- 
lona, he  rendered  final  judgment,  January  11,  12ri7,  against  the 
memorj'  of  liamon,  Count  of  Urgel,as  a  relapsed  Iieretic  who  had 
abjured  before  the  Bishop  of  llrgel,  and  whose  bones  were  to  be 
exhumed;  but,  with  unusual  hmity,  the  widow,  Timborosa,  and  the 
son,  Guillen,  were  admitted  to  reconciliation  and  not  deprived  of 
their  estates.  Twelve  years  later,  in  1269,  we  find  Cadreyto,  to- 
gether  with  another  ojUeague,  Fray  Guillen  de  Colonico,  and 
Abril,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  condemning  the  memory  of  Anialdo,  Vis- 
oonde  of  Castelbo,  and  of  his  daughter  Ermesseode,  whom  we 
know  aa  the  heretic  wife  of  Roger  Bemar*i  the  Great  of  Foix, 
They  had  both  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  and  her  grand- 
son, Roger  Bernard  III.  of  Foix.who  had  inherite<l  the  Vizxwndado 
of  Coatelbo,  was  duly  cited  to  defend  his  ancestors ;  but  if  ho  made 
the  attempt,  it  was  vain,  and  their  hemes  were  ordered  to  be  ex- 
humed. It  is  not  likely  that  these  etimly  champions  of  the  faith 
confined  their  attention  to  the  dead,  tliough  the  only  execution  we 
happen  to  hear  of  at  this  ])eri<xl  is  that  of  Bei-enguer  de  Amoros, 
burned  in  1263.  That  the  living,  indeed,  were  objects  of  fierce 
persecution  is  rendered  more  than  probable  by  the  martyrdom  of 
Cadreyta^  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  exasperated  populace 
of  Urgel,  and  who  thus  furnished  another  saint  for  local  cult.+ 

Ihiring  the  remainder  of  the  century  we  hoar  tittle  more  of  the 
Inqnisition  of  Aragnn,  but  the  action  of  tho  (Council  of  Tarragona, 
in  I2i*l,  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  neither  active  nor  much 
respected.  Otherwise  the  council  would  scarce  have  felt  called 
upon  to  order  the  punisliment  of  lieretics  who  deny  a  future  exist- 
ence, and,  further,  that  all  detractors  of  the  Catholic  faith  ought 

■  BcT^«r,  R^strcs  d'Inno(»>nt  IV.  No  7t)9,  3MM.— Baluz.  «t  Uansi  I.  908l— 
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to  be  pwnisheH  as  they  deserve,  to  tench  them  reverenoe  and  fear. 
StiU  more  signiiicaiit  is  the  injunction  on  parish  priests  to  receive 
kindly  and  aid  ofHoiently  the  beloved  Dominican  inquisitors,  who 
are  laboring  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.* 

With  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  increase  of  vigor.  In  1302  I'niy  Uemanlo  cele- 
brated several  avtos  da  /d,  in  wliich  a  number  of  heretics  were 
abandoned  tu  the  seeutar  arm.  In  1304  Fray  Doming)  Ponv 
grino  had  an  ant/)  in  which  wo  are  tohl  that  those  who  were 
not  bumed  wore  banished,  with  the  assent  of  tving  Jayrae  11. — 
one  of  tlie  rare  instances  of  this  punishment  in  the  annajs  of  the 
Inquisition.  In  1314  Kmy  liemardo  Pnigcercos  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  a  number  of  heretics,  of  whom  he  burned  some  and 
exiled  others.  To  Juan  de  l^ongerio,  in  1317,  belongs  the  doubt- 
ful honor  of  condemning  the  works  of  Amaldo  do  Vilanova.  The 
names  of  Amaldo  linrguete,  Guillen  de  Costa,  and  Leonardo  de 
Puycerda  have  also  reached  us,  as  successful  inquisitors,  but  their 
recorded  labors  were  princiiwUy  directed  against  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans,  and  will  be  more  particularly  note<l  hereafter.  The 
Aiagoneee  seon  not  to  have  relished  the  methods  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, for  in  13S5  the  Cortes,  with  the  assent  of  King  Jayme  II., 
prohibited  for  the  future  the  use  of  the  inquisitorial  process  and 
of  torture,  as  violatioDs  of  the  Fuuros.  Whether  or  nut  this  was 
intended  to  apply  to  the  occlesiastical  na  well  as  to  the  seoolar 
courts  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell,  but,  if  it  were,  it  ha<l  no  perma- 
nent result,  as  we  leam  from  the  detailed  instructions  of  Eymerich 
fifty  years  later.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  merits  of 
the  Inquisitor  Nicholas  Roselli  earned  him  the  cardinalato.  It  is 
true  tliat  when  the  energetic  action  of  the  Inquisitor  Jean  Dumou- 
lin,  in  1344,  drove  the  Waldeuitce  from  Toulouse  to  seek  refuge 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  Clement  VI.  wrote  earnestly  to  the  kings 
and  prelates  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  to  aid  the  Inquisition  in 
destroying  the  fugitives,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  oorrespond- 
ingresult.t 

To  Koselli,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  raising  a  question 

*  Ooncil.  Tnmconena.  onn.  12&I,  c.  6  (Martene  Ampl.  Col).  Vtl  aO-(), 

i  Uomite,  Ch.  m.  Art.  ii.  ^o.  4.  5,  0. 10, 1 1, 19, 14.~Eym(^^ic.  Din>ct.  Inquis. 

p.  905.— RipoU  IL  24&— ZnritA,  Afinles,  Lib.  Ti.  o.  61.  — Raj-nald.  ann.  1344, 
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vbich  inflamed  to  a  white  beat  the  traditional  antagonism  of  the 
two  great  ^fendicanl:  Orders.     It  is  worth  brief  alk-iitiun  as  hii 
illustration  of  the  nirely  to  which  tioclrinnl  theology  hni!  attained 
under  the  combined  influence  of  scholastic  subtlety  in  raising  ques- 
linns,  and  imjuisitorial  enforcement  of  implicit  ulxMliencn  in  the 
minutest  articles  of  faith.     In  1351  the  Franciacan  Ituardian  of 
Barcelona,  in  a  public  sermon,  stated  that  the  blood  shed  by  Christ 
in  the  Passion  lost  its  divinity,  was  sundered  from  the  lAigoe,  and 
remained  on  earth.     The  question  was  a  novel  one  and  ii  t  i-ifle  dif- 
ficult of  demonstration,  but  its  i-aising  gave  Koselli  a  chance  to  in- 
flict a  blow  on  the  hated  Krauciscuns,  and  he  referred  it  to  Rome. 
The  answer  mot  his  most  ardent  anticipations.    The  Cardinal  of 
Sabiria,  by  order  of  Clement  VI.,  wrote  that  the  pope  had  heard 
the  proposition  with  horror :  he  had  convened  an  assembly  of  theo- 
logians in  which  he  himself  argued  against  it,  when  it  was  con- 
demned, and  the  inquisitors  everywhere  were  oi-dered  to  proceed 
against  all  audacious  enough  to  uphold  it.    Koselli's  triuni]>h  was 
complete,  and  the  unfortunate  guardian  was  obliged  to  retract  his 
speculations  in  the  pulpit  wliere  he  had  promulgntod  them.     The 
Franciscans  were  restless  undor  this  rebuff,  wliich  they  construed 
as  directed  against  their  Order.    In  spite  of  the  papal  decision  the 
qneition  remained  an  open  one  in  the  schools,  where  it  wha  eagerly 
debated  on  both  sides.    The  Franciscans  argued,  with  provoking 
reasonablcncsB.  that  the  blood  of  Christ  might  well  bo  believed  to 
remain  on  earth,  seeing  that  the  foreskin  severed  in  the  Circum- 
cision was  preserved  in  the  I^teran  Church  and  reverenced  as  a 
relic  under  the  very  eyes  of  pojxj  and  cardinal,  and  that  [mrtions 
of  the  blood  and  water  which  flowed  in  the  Crucifixion  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  faithful  at  Mantua,  Bruges,  and  elsewhere.    After 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  thti  Fmrieiscan.  Jean  Bretonelle,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  in  144S  brought  the  matter 
before  the  faculty,  stating  that  it  was  caostng  discussion  at  Ho- 
chelle  and  other  places.     A  commission  of  theologians  was  ap- 
[tointed,  which,  after  duo  debate,  rendered  a  solemn  decision  that 
it  was  not  repngrutnt  to  the  faith  to  believe  that  the  blood  shed  at 
the  I'assiott  remained  on  earth.    Thus  encouraged,  the  Franciscans 
grew  bolder. 

The  Observantine  FnUQciscan,  Giacomo  da  Honteprandone, 
better  known  as  della  Marca,  was  one  of  the  most  prcminent 
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eocleuastics  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  matchless  eloquence, 
his  rigid  austerity,  his  8U])erhumaD  vigor,  and  his  unqucndiable 
zeal  for  the  cxt^'rmi nation  of  horosy  well  pamt'il  tlio  hfatjfioation 
conferred  on  him  after  death;  and  since  1417  he  hail  heen  known 
as  a  hammer  of  heretics.  Ho  held  a  commission  us  universid  in- 
quisitor which  clothed  him  with  power  throughout  Christemlora, 
mnd  the  heretics  in  every  corner  of  Italy,  in  Bohemia,  Ilungary, 
Bosnia,  and  Ualmatia,  had  IwLmoi!  with  cause  to  tremble  at  his 
name.  It  required  no  Uttle  nen'e  to  assail  such  a  man,  and  yet 
when,  April  18,  1462,  at  Brescia,  he  publicly  preach«l  the  forbid- 
den doctrine,  the  I>ominican  Inquisitor,  Giacomo  da  Brescia,  lost 
no  time  in  calling  him  to  account.  First  a  courtonus  note  ex- 
pressed disbelief  in  the  report  of  the  sermon  and  asked  a  disclaimer ; 
bat  on  the  Observantine  adhering  to  the  doctnne,  a  formal  sum- 
mons followed,  citing  him  to  appear  for  trial  im  the  next  day. 
The  two  Orders  had  thus  fairly  locked  horns.  The  Bishop  of 
Brescia  interfered  and  obtained  a  withdrawal  of  the  summons,  but 
the  question  had  to  be  fought  out  before  the  po[»e.  The  bitterness 
of  feeling  may  be  judgeil  by  the  complaint  of  the  inquisitor  that 
bis  opponent  had  so  excited  the  people  of  Itrescia  Ujgainst  him  luid 
the  Dominicans  that  but  for  prompt  measures  many  of  them  would 
hare  been  slain ;  while,  from  Milan  to  Verona,  every  Dominican 
pulpit  resounded  with  denunciations  of  Giacomo  della  Marca  as  a 
heretic. 

The  politic  Pius  II.  feared  to  qnarrel  with  either  Order,  and 
had  a  tortuous  path  to  tread.  To  the  Dominicans  he  funuFshed  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  decision  of  Clement  VI.  To  Giacomo 
della  Marca  he  wrote  that  this  had  been  done  because  he  could 
not  refuse  it,  and  not  to  give  it  authority.  It  had  not  been  issued 
by  Clement,  but  only  in  his  name,  and  the  question  was  still  an 
open  one.  Giacomo  might  reel  in  peace  in  the  conviction  that 
the  pope  had  full  cvniidenue  in  his  zeal  and  orthoduxy.  and  that 
his  calumniatore  should  be  silenced.  On  May  31  he  issued  com- 
mands that  all  discuBsions  of  the  (|ueKtion  should  cease,  and  that 
both  sides  should  send  their  most  learned  brethren  to  an  assembly 
which  he  would  hold  in  September  for  exhaustive  deliate  and 
final  dscision.  This  he  hoped  would  put  an  end  to  the  matter, 
while  skilftil  postponement  of  the  conference  would  allo^v  it  to 
die  out;  but  he  miscalculated  the  enmity  of  the  rival  Orders.    The 
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qnairel  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Tbe  Franciscans  declared 
that  the  inquisitor  who  started  it  would  be  deprived  of  his  office 
and  mastership  in  theology.  Pius  thereupon  soothed  him  by  as- 
suring him  that  he  bud  only  done  his  duly,  and  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

The  conference  had  become  an  inevitable  evil,  and  Pius  found 
himself  obliged  to  tUlow  it  to  meet  in  December,  1468.  Each  side 
selected  throe  champions,  and  for  throe  days,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope  and  sacred  college,  they  argued  the  point  with  snch  ar- 
dent Tetienience  that,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  wint«r  weather,  they 
were  bathed  in  sweat.  Then  othei-s  took  part  and  the  question 
was  debated  pro  and  con.  The  Franciscans  put  in  evidence  the 
blood  of  Christ  exhibite<l  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  in 
many  ahrines,  and  to  the  foreakin  which  was  in  the  Lateran  and 
also  in  the  royal  chapel  of  France.  They  also  appealed  to  the 
cuttings  of  ('hrist's  hair  and  beard,  the  parings  of  his  nnils,  and  all 
his  eicretlona— did  those  remain  on  eartli  or  were  they  divine  and 
carried  tn  heaven  ?  To  these  arguments  the  Dominican  reply  is 
a  carious  exhibition  of  special  pleading  and  sophistry  ;  but  as  no 
one  oould  allege  a  single  text  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  the  quea- 
tion,  neither  side  could  claim  the  victory.  Tho  good  Bishop  of 
Brescia,  who  had  at  first  played  the  part  of  peacemaker,  consist- 
ently presented  a  written  argument  in  which  he  proved  that  the 
pope  ought  not  to  settle  the  question  because  such  a  determination 
would,  firstly,  be  doubtful;  secondly,  superfluous;  and,  thirdly, 
perilous.  This  wise  utterance  was  pr«hal>ly  inspired,  for  Plus  re- 
served Ms  decision,  and,  August  1 ,  1464,  only  eight  days  before  bis 
death,  issued  a  bull  in  which  bo  recited  how  the  faithful  had  been 
scandalized  by  the  quarrel  between  the  two  C>r(lers,  and,  there- 
fore, he  forbad©  further  disciiasion.  on  the  subject  until  the  Holy 
See  should  fimUly  decide  it.  The  Dominicans  were  emphatically 
prohibit4^d  from  denouncing  the  Franciscans  as  heretics  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and  any  infraction  of  his  commands  was  punishable 
by  ijm)  /ado  excommunication  supplemented  with  harsh  impris- 
onment. He  tells  us  himself  that  after  the  public  discussion  the 
cardinals  debated  the  matter  for  several  days.  The  majority  in- 
clined to  tbe  Dominicans  and  he  agreed  with  them,  but  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Franciscans  was  necessary  for  the  crusade  against  tbe 
Tm-ks  which  be  proposed  to  lead  in  person,  and  it  was  impolitio 
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to  offend  them,  so  he  postponed  the  decision.  Mutterings  of  dis- 
cussion, without  open  quarrel,  have  fiinca  then  occastonaUy  oc- 
ctured  between  the  Orders,  but  the  popes  have  never  seen  fit  to 
issne  a  definite  decision  on  the  subject,  and  the  momentous  ques- 
tion started  by  Rosclli  remains  still  unsettJod — a  pitfall  for  un- 
wary feet* 

In  135G  Koselli  was  created  Cardinal  of  S.  Sigto,  and  was  suo- 
ceedeil  after  a  short  interval  by  Nicolas  E_\Tneriph,  the  m<»st  note- 
woKhy  man  of  whom  the  Aragoneec  InqiiiHitian  can  IhmisI.,  al- 
though after  more  than  thirty  years  of  service  he  ended  his  days 
in  disgrace  and  exile.  Trained  in  varied  k*itniin;^,  and  incessant 
in  industry,  of  hiB  numerous  works  but  ono  lia^  had  the  honors  nf 
print — his  "Directorium  Inquisitorum,"  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  he  systemati/ed  the  procodure  of  his  lieloved  institution,  giv- 
ing the  principles  and  details  which  should  g^ide  the  inquisitor 
in  all  his  acts.  The  book  remained  an  authority  to  the  last,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  almost  all  Rubsequcnt  tiompilations.  Eyme- 
rich's  conception  of  the  mcKtel  inquisitor  was  lofty,  lie  must  be 
fully  acquainted  ivith  all  the  intric«cies  of  doctrine,  and  with  all 
the  aberrations  of  heresj-  -  not  only  those  which  are  current  among 
the  common  people,  but  the  recondite  speculations  of  the  schools, 
Averrhoiam  and  Aristotelian  errors,  and  the  beliefs  of  Raracen 
and  Tartar.  At  a  time  when  the  Inquisition  was  declining  and 
falling  iuto  contempt,  he  boldly  insisted  on  its  most  extreme  pre- 
rogatives lis  an  imprescriptible  privilege.  If  he  assumed  thai  the 
heretic  had  but  one  right^ — that  of  choosing  bet^veen  submission 
and  the  stake — bo  was  in  this  but  the  ooiiscientious  exponent  of 
bis  age,  and  his  writings  are  instinct  with  the  conviction  that  the 
work  of  the  inquisitor  ts  the  salvation  of  souls. 

From  Eyraerich's  lament  over  the  difficulty  of  providing  for 
the  expenses  of  an  institution  so  necessary  to  the  Church,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  kings  of  Aragon  had  not  felt  it  their  duty  to  sup- 
port the  Holy  Office,  while  the  bishops,  he  tolls  us,  wore  as  firm 
aa  their  brethren  in  other  lands  in  evading  the  res]K>n8ibility 

"  Bjnneric.  Direct  Inq.  p.  962— Hipoll  HI.  «1 ;  VTI.  flO. -  Wtuifling.  »nn. 
IS5i,  Kclfi.  18,  31:  anD.M«2,No.  1-18;  1468,No.!-5;  1464.  No.  l-C— D'Ap- 
gentrf,  I.  i.  873;  u.  250,  254.  — Gradonici  PoDtif  BrixiftQoni m  Series,  Brixue, 
17KS,  pp.  a^-^l.—JEn,  SylTii  Comment  Lib.  xl  ;  Ejiud.  Lib.  de  Conlcntiono  Di- 
viai  Sanguiiua. 
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whiob  by  right  was  incumbent  on  Ibem.  The  conliscations,  he 
LiAdds,  amounted  to  little  or  nothing,  for  heretics  were  poor  folk— 
*Waldenses,  Fratictiili,  and  the  bke.  In  faxit.  sw  far  ajj  we  can 
gather,  the  suin  of  Eynierich's  activity  during  his  long  career  is 
so  small  that  it  shows  how  little  was  left  of  heresy  by  this  time. 
OocusionaL  FraticeUi  and  Waldonsnt  and  renegade  Jews  ur  Harm- 
oens  were  all  that  rowanlcd  the  inquisitor,  with  every  now  and 
then  some  harmless  lunatic  whose  extravagance  unfortunately 
took  a  religious  turn,  or  some  over-subtle  sjwculator  on  the  intri- 
cacies of  dogmatic  theology.  Thus,  early  in  his  career,  about  1  ^tiO, 
Eymerich  had  the  satisfaction  of  burning  as  a  relapsed  heretic  a 
certain  Nicholas  of  Calabria,  who  persisted  in  asserting  that  his 
teaeher,  Martin  (lunsalvo  of  (^uenca,  was  the  Son  of  (4od,  who 
would  live  forever,  would  convert  the  worlil,  and  at  the  Day  of 
Jutlgment  would  pray  for  all  the  dead  and  til>erate  tbum  from 
hell.  In  1371  he  hiid  the  further  gratificiLtion  of  silencing,  by  a 
decision  of  Gregory  XL,  a  Fninciscjin,  Pedro  Honageta.  The  ex- 
act relation  between  the  physical  matter  of  the  consecrated  host 
and  the  body  of  Christ  under  certain  circumstances  had  long  been 
a  source  of  disputation  in  the  Church,  and  Fray  Poiiro  taught  that 
if  it  fell  into  the  mud  ur  other  unclean  place,  or  if  it  wore  gnawed 
by  a  mouse,  the  body  of  Christ  flew  to  heaven  and  the  wafer  bo- 
came  simple  bread ;  and  so  also  when  it  was  ground  under  the 
teeth  of  the  recipient,  before  he  swallowed  it.  Oi'egory  did  not 
venture  to  pronounce  this  heretical,  hut  he  forbade  its  public  enun- 
ciation. About  the  same  time  Eymerich  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  Fray  Ramon  de  Tarraga,  a  Jew  turned  Dominican,  whose 
numerous  philosopliical  writings  siivoped  of  heresy.  After  he  had 
been  kept  in  prison  for  a  ouple  of  years,  Gregory  ordered  him  to 
have  a  speedy  trial,  and  threatened  EjiTuerich  with  punishment 
for  contumacy  if  liis  commands  were  disobeyed.  Ramon  must 
have  had  powcrfid  friends  in  the  Order  whom  K}*merich  feared 
to  provoke,  for  si.x  months  later  Gregory  wrote  again,  saying  that 
if  Uamon  oould  not  be  punished  according  to  the  law  in  ."Vragon, 
be  most  be  sent  to  the  papal  court  under  good  guard  with  ail  tlie 
papers  of  the  process  duly  sealed.  In  fact,  the  Inquisition  was  not 
establislied  for  the  trial  of  Dominicans.  At  the  same  time  another 
Jew,  Astruchio  de  Piera,  held  by  Eymerich  on  an  accusation  of 
sorcery  and  the  invocation  of  demons,  was  claimed  a&  justiciable 
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by  the  civil  power,  and  was  sequestnLted  until  Gregory  ordered 
his  deliver)'  to  the  inquisitor,  who  forced  him  lo  abjure  and  im- 
prisoned him  for  life.  Somewhat  earUer  was  a  c-ertuiri  liartolu 
Janevisio,  of  Majoi-ca,  who  indulged  in  some  apocalyptic  writing 
about  Antichrist,  and  was  forced,  in  1361,  by  Ei,Tncrich  to  recant, 
while  hin  book  was  publicly  bumeU.  More  practical,  from  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  was  Kymerich's  doctrine  that  all  who  lent 
aasistaoce  to  the  Saracens  were  punishable  by  the  Inquisition  aa 
fautors  of  heresy,  but  this  seems  to  have  remained  a  theoretical 
aaserliou  which  brought  no  buBinoss  to  the  Holy  Oilice.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  how  he  fared  in  socking  the  condemnation  of  Ray- 
mond Lulli's  writings,  and  need  only  say  here  that  the  result  waa 
his  suapeiiRion  from  office,  to  he  aurc«*diR<I  by  his  capital  enemy 
Bernardo  Ermcngandi,  in  1386,  and  that  after  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  in  13b7,  of  Juan  I.,  who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  he  was 
twice  proscribed  and  exiled,  and  was  denounced  by  the  king  as  an 
obstinate  fool,  an  enemy  of  the  faith  inspii-ed  by  Satan,  anointed 
with  the  poison  of  intidelity ,  together  with  ulher  untlatterlng'  quaU- 
ficatiuns.  He  did  not  succeed  better  when  iu  his  ratih  zeal  he  as- 
sailed the  holy  San,  Vicente  Ferrer  for  saying  in  a  sermon  that 
Judaa  Iscariot  had  a  true  and  salutary  repentance ;  that,  being  un- 
able to  reach  Christ  and  obtain  forgiveness  owing  to  the  crowd, 
he  hanged  himself  and  was  pardoned  in  heaven.  When  the  ca«e 
was  drawing  tu  a  conclusion,  Pedro  de  Luua,  then  Cardinal  of 
Aragon,  took  Vicente  under  his  protection  and  made  hiui  his  con- 
fessor, and,  after  bis  election  in  1394  as  Avignouese  pope,  under  the 
mime  of  Benedict  XIII.,  he  forced  Eymerich  to  surrender  the  pa- 
pers, which  he  unceremontoualy  burned.  The  next  inquisitor,  Ber- 
nardo Puig,  is  said  to  have  been  earnest  and  sucoessfii!,  punishing 
many  heretics  and  confuting  many  heresies.  In  Valencia,  about 
ISOO,  there  was  a  case  in  which  Pedro  de  Ceplanes,  priest  of  Cella, 
read  in  his  church  a  formal  declaration  that  there  were  thrcic  nat^ 
ores  in  Christ — divine,  Hi>iritual,  and  human.  A  merchant  of  the 
town  loudly  contratiicted  it,  and  a  tumult  arose.  The  inquisitor 
of  Valencia  promptly  arrested  the  too  ingenious  theologian,  who 
only  efica)}ed  the  stake  by  pubhc  recantation  and  condemnation  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  he  broke  joU  and  tied  to  the  Baletuiu 
lales,  interjecting  un  appeal  to  the  Holy  See.* 

■  EyaMric.  Direct.  Inqoie.  pp.  44,  840.  814-0,  351,  357-8,  OGt-3.— M&g.  BuU. 
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The  oreaiion,  in  1262,  of  the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  comprising 
the  Balearic  lalcs,  Rowllon,  and  Cerdalia,  by  Jayinn  I.  of  Arngon, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  younger  son  Jayme.  seemed  to  render  a  aepa- 
mte  inquisition  requisite  for  the  nevr  reabn.     At  what  time  it 
WM  e«tablishnd  is  uncertain,  the  earliest  inqoisltor  of  Majorca  on 
record  being  Fr.  K&moa  Durfort,  whose  name  occurs  as  a  witneM 
on  a  charter  of  1333,  and  he  continued  tu  occupy  the  position  un- 
til 1343,  when  he  was  elected  Provincial  of  Toulouse.    From  that 
time,  at  least,  there  is  a  succession  of  inquisitors,  and  the  forcible 
reunion  in  134S,  by  Pedro  IV.,  of  the  outlying  provinces  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon  did  not  effect  a  consolidation  of  the  tribunals. 
Aa  tha  Inqiniaitioii  deolinod  in  dignity  and  importance,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  sought  a  rcmcily  in  multiplying  mid  localizing  its 
offices.     In  1413  Beni^lict  XIII.  (who  was  still  rcoogni^icd  as 
pope  in  Aragon)  made  a  further  division  by  separating  the  coun- 
ties of  Kosellon  and  Cerduna  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  Fray  Ber- 
nardo Pages  retaining  the  former,  and  Guillen  Sagami  obtaining 
the  latter.     Both  of  these  were  energetic  men  who  celebrated  a 
number  of  autoe  tie  fe,  in  which  numerous  heretics  were  reconciled 
or  burned.   Sagana  was  8uccee<led  by  Bemanlo  Moyl,  and  the  lat* 
ter  by  Antonio  Murta,  who  was  confirmed  in  1420,  when  Martin  V. 
approved  of  the  changes  made.     At  the  same  time  Martin,  at  the 
request  of  the  king  and  of  the  consuls  of  Valencia,  erected  that 
province  also  into  a  separate  Inquisition.    The  Provincial  of  Ara- 
gon appointed  Pray  Andrea  Ros  to  fill  the  position ;  he  was  con- 
Urmed  in  1433  by  Eugenius  IV.,  but  waa  removed  without  cause 
assigned  the  next  year  by  the  same  po|)c,  although  we  are  told 
that  he  inflexibly  persecuted  the  '•  Bohemians"  or  "  Wiukliffltes " 
with  tire  and  sword.    His  successore,  Domingo  Corte  and  Antonio 
de  Cremona, earned  equal  laurels  in  su])prPM.'iing  Waldenses* 

A  case  occorring  in  1423  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  In- 
qniaition  had  lost  much  of  the  terror  which  had  rendered  it  for- 
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Bom.  L  ae».— mpoU  n.  aas,  269.  a?0.— Martenc  TbeMnr.  n.  1181-3,  1188  bit, 
1189.— Bayiuld.  ud.  1888.  No.  23.- Wadding,  wm.  1371,  No.  14-34— Pwamo, 
p.  111.— PelAjo,  H«terodoxoH  Espafloles,  1. 4'J9-d00,  SS8. 

*  Dameto,  Hut,  j  Alenuuy,  HJstoiia  Geucnl  da  Mallorca  (Ed.  1840, 1. 101-8, 
n.  »8>.— Libell  de  M«gut.  Ord.Ptttdic,  (Marteue  Ampl.  Coll,  VI.  43»).— Paramo, 
pp.  178,  lW-7.— Ripoll  IL  67ft,  fl*4 ;  lit  30,  28.-Moat«ro,  P.  i.  LIt.  U.  c  aO.— 
Uoraato,  Cb.  m.  Art.  uL  No.  4, 8. 
n.— 12 
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nUdalife.  *Fray  Pedru  Salazo,  Inquisitor  uf  Roaellon  and  OerdalU, 
threw  in  prison  on  charges  of  heresv  a  hermit  named  Pedro  Fre- 
aerii,  who  enjoytHl  great  reputation  for  sanctity  iimong  the  people. 
The  accused  declared  that  the  witnesses  were  personal  enemies^ 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  purge  himself  before  a  proper  judge, 
and  his  frieada  lodged  an  appeal  with  Martin  V.  Tho  pope  re- 
ferred the  matter,  with  |>ower  to  decide  without  appeal,  to  Ber- 
nardo, Abbot  of  the  Bentylictine  Monastery  of  Aries,  in  the  dioceee 
of  Elne.  Bernardo  deputed  the  case  to  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
Elne,  who  acquitted  tho  accused  without  awaiting  the  result  of 
another  appeal  to  the  pope  interjected  by  the  inquisitor;  and 
Martin  finally  s^nt  tho  matter  to  the  Ordinary  of  Narbonne,  with 
power  to  summon  all  parties  before  him  and  decide  the  case  defi- 
nitely. The  whole  transaction  shows  a  singular  want  of  respect 
for  the  functions  of  the  Inquisition.* 

Even  more  signJficjint  is  a  complaint  made  in  145B  to  Calixttu 
in.  by  Fray  Mateo  de  Hapica,  a  later  inquisitor  of  Rosdlon  aad 
Cerdafla.  Certain  neophytes,  or  converted  Jews,  persisted  in 
Judaic  practices,  such  as  eating  meat  in  Lent  and  forcing  their 
Christian  servants  to  do  likewise.  When  Fray  Mat«o  and  Juan, 
Bishop  of  Rlne,  prosecuted  them,  they  were  so  iur  from  submit- 
ting that  they  published  a  defamatory  lil>el  upon  the  inquisitor. 
and,  with  the  iiid  of  certain  laj'men,  afflicted  him  with  injuries 
and  expenses.  Finding  himself  powerless,  he  appealed  to  the 
pope,  who  ordered  the  Archbishop  and  Official  of  Narbonne  to 
intervene  and  decide  the  matter.  The  same  spirit,  in  oven  a  more 
aggravated  fonu,  was  exhibited  in  a  case  already  referred  to, 
when,  in  1458,  Fray  Miguel,  the  Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  ^vas  mal- 
treattnl  and  tlirown  in  prison  for  nine  months  by  sotue  nobles  and 
high  officials  of  tho  kingdom,  whom  he  had  offended  in  obeying 
the  instructions  sent  to  him  by  Nicholas  Y.f 

Yet,  as  against  the  |>oor  and  friendless,  the  Inquisition  retained 
its  power.  Wicklittitism — as  it  ha^l  become  the  fashion  to  designate 
Waldensianism — had  continued  to  spread,  and  about  144U  numbers 
of  its  sectaries  were  discovered,  of  whom  some  were  reconciled, 
and  more  were  burned  as  obstinate  heretics  by  Miguel  Ferriz, 
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Tuqaisitor  of  Aragon,  and  Martin  Trillee  of  Valencia.  Possibly 
among  these  was  an  nnfortunat*  woman,  I>eonor,  wife  of  Doctor 
Jayme  de  Liminanna^  of  whom,  about  this  time,  we  tiear  that  she 
refused  to  perform  the  penance  aasignod  to  her  by  the  [nqnisitinn 
of  Cartagena,  and  that  she  was  comieqncntly  abandoned  to  tho 
seciilar  arm.  The  poet  of  inquisitor  continued  to  be  sought  for. 
To  multiply  it,  Catalonia  was  separated  from  Aragon  by  Nicholas 
V.  shortly  after  his  accession  in  1447.  In  145ft  another  division 
took  place,  the  diooese  of  Ilarcelona  being  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent tribunal  by  Martiale  Auribelli,  Dominican  GenenU  Mas- 
t«n  for  the  benefit  of  Fray  Juan  Conde,  counsellor  and  confessor 
of  the  infant  Carlos,  Prince  of  Viane.  The  new  incumbent,  how- 
ever, had  not  a  peaceful  time.  It  was  probably  tho  Inquisitor  of 
Catalonia,  objecting  to  the  fractioning  of  his  district,  who  obtained 
from  Pius  11.,  in  14ftl,  a  brief  annulling  the  division,  on  tho 
ground  tliat  one  inquisitor  had  always  suffloed.  Fray  Juan  re- 
sisted and  incurred  Rxoomrouni cation,  but  the  influence  of  his  royal 
patron  was  sufficient  to  obtain  from  Pius,  October  18,  1461,  an- 
other hull  restoring-  htm  to  his  [Kisitioh  and  absolving  him  from 
the  eicommmiication.  In  1479  a  squabble  occurring  at  Valencia 
shows  that  the  office  possessed  attractions  worth  csontending  for. 
The  Provincial  of  Anigon  had  removed  Fray  .fayme  RomI!  and 
appointed  Juan  Marquez  in  his  stead.  Borell  carried  tho  tale  of 
his  woos  to  Sixtna  FV.,  who  commanded  the  General  Mast'Or  to 
replace  him  and  retain  him  in  peaceful  poesessloa.* 

FerdiDan<!  the  Catholic  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Aragon  in 
1479,  as  he  had  already  done,  in  1474,  to  that  of  Castile  by  right 
of  his  wife  I.qabella.  Even  before  the  organizing  of  the  new  In- 
quisition in  Aragon,  in  14S3,  it  is  probable  that  the  inUuenoe  of 
Ferdinand  had  doue  much  to  restore  the  power  of  the  institution. 
In  1482,  on  tho  ere  of  the  change,  we  Snd  the  Inquisition  of  Ara* 
gon  acting  with  renewed  vigor  and  boldness,  under  the  Domini- 
can, Juan  de  Epila.  A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  of  this  pe- 
riod, including  the  prosecution  of  the  father  and  mother  of  Feh'pe 
de  Clemente,  Prothonotary  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  preparatory 
step  to  placing  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  under  Tor- 

'  Llorcnte.  Ch.  m.  Art  iii.  No.  11.— AlbBrtini  Repeitor.  Inquis.  r.  t.  I>^Un». 
— UpoU  m.  807.  416.  5?a. 
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qnemaila  as  Inqaisitor-general,  it  was  requisite  to  get  rid  of  Cris- 
tobal Gualrez,  w^ho  bad  been  Inquisitor  of  Valencia  since  1452, 
and  who  had  disgraced  his  office  by  his  crimes.  Sixtus  IV.  had  a 
special  enmity  to  him,  luid,  in  ordering  his  deposition,  stigmatized 
Idm  as  an  impudent  and  impious  man.  whose  unexampled  excesses 
were  worthy  of  severe  chastisement;  and  iivhen  Sistus,  in  1483, 
extended  Torquemnda's  authority  over  tbe  whole  ol  Bpain,  with 
power  to  nominate  deputies,  he  excepted  "  that  sun  of  iniquity, 
Cristobal  Gualvez,"  who  had  been  interdicted  from  the  office  in 
ocmsequenoe  of  his  demerits,  and  whom  he  even  deprived  of  the 
function  of  preaching.* 


H 


The  great  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon,  embracing  the  major 
portion  of  the  Kponaah  peninsiiU,  never  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  the 
mediieval  Inquisition.  It  was  more  independent  of  Komo  than 
any  other  monarchy  of  the  period.  Lordly  prelates,  turbulent 
nobles,  and  cities  jealous  of  their  Uberties  allowed  scant  opportu- 
nity for  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  crown.  Tbe  people 
were  rude  and  nncultured,  and  not  much  given  to  vain  theological 
speculation.  Their  supei-fluous  enei-gy,  moreover,  found  ample 
occupation  in  the  task  of  winning  liack  the  land  from  the  ^iaracen. 
The  large  population  of  Jews  and  of  oonquerod  Moors  gave  them 
peculiar  problems  to  deal  with  which  would  have  been  complicated 
rather  than  solved  by  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  until  the 
union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  onder  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  enabled  those  monarchs  to  un- 
dertake seriously  tlio  business,  attractive  both  to  statecraft  and  to 
fanaticism,  of  compelling  uniformity  of  faith. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dominican  l^end  relates  how  Dominic  re- 
tomed  from  Rome  to  Spain  as  Inquisitor-gcinoral.  on  the  errand 
of  ertablishing  there  the  Inquisition  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
the  renegade  converted  Jews  and  Moors ;  how  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  Ban  Fernando  III.;  how  he  oi^anized  the  Inquisition 
throughout  the  land,  celebrating  bimseU  the  tirst  auto  d*  fe  at 


■  Lloreoie,  Ob.  vn.  Art  \\.  No.  S. — H«n:aUo»,  D«,  Origem,  etc,  di  InqoLiif 
vta  Portugal,  I.  44.— Ripoll  HI.  493— Puvno,  jl  1S7. 
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,  whero  thrco  hundred  riposrtjit«i  vrero  bnmcd.  and  thn  sec- 
ond auto  in  the  presence  of  the  saintly  king,  who  himself  carried 
on  his  shoulders  fagots  for  the  burning  of  hig  subjects,  and  the 
pertinacious  wretches  defiantly  rejoiced  in  the  flames  which  were 
consuming  them ;  how.  after  this,  he  established  the  Inquisition 
in  Aragun,  whence  he  joumeyeil  t-u  Paris  and  organJzetl  it  through- 
oot  France ;  how,  in  1 220,  he  sent  Conrad  of  Marburg  as  inquisitor 
to  Germany,  and  in  1221  finishtMl  his  labors  by  founding  it  in  all 
the  parts  of  Italy.  AU  this  can  rank  in  historical  value  with  the 
veracious  statement  of  an  old  chronicler — a  compatriot  of  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin — that  8t.  Boniface  was  an  mqiiisiior,  and  that, 
with  the  support  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  he  burned  many  heretics. 
Detailed  lists,  moreover,  are  given  of  ttie  successive  inquisitors- 
general  of  the  Peninsula — Frailes  Suoi-o  (iomee,  R  Gil,  Pedro  de 
Huesca,  Amaldo  Segarru.  Garcia  de  Valcos.  etc..  but  these  are 
simply  the  Dominican  pivivincmls  of  Spain,  who  were  empowered 
by  the  popes  to  appoint  inquisitors,  and  whose  exercise  of  that 
power  did  not  extend  beyond  Aragon.  Even  Paramo,  although 
he  tries  to  prove  that  there  were  inquisitors  nominally  in  (.'astile, 
is  forced  to  admit  that  pi-actically  there  was  no  Inquisition  thera* 
Yet,  even  in  the  distant  city  of  I-eon.  Catharism  hwl  obtained 
a  foothold.  Uishop  Rodrigo,  who  died  in  V2'i2,  ex[>elled  a  number 
of  Cathari,  on  his  attention  lieing  called  to  thorn  by  thmr  circulat- 
ing a  story  to  excite  hatred  of  the  priejjthood,  relating  how  a  poor 
woman  phicMl  a  candle  on  the  altar  in  honor  of  the  Viigiu,  and 
on  her  leaving  it  a  priest  took  it  for  his  own  use.  The  following 
night  the  Vii^n  appeared  to  her  votary  and  cast  burning  wax 
into  her  eyes,  saying,  "  Take  the  wages  of  your  service.  As  soon 
as  yon  went  away  a  priest  carrie<l  off  the  candle ;  as  you  would 
have  been  rewarded  had  the  caniUe  l>eon  consumed  on  my  altar, 
ao  you  must  bear  the  punishment,  since  your  carelessness  gave  me 
the  light  <mly  for  a  moment."  Tliis  diabolical  story,  sjiys  I^ucoa 
of  Tuy.  an  eye-witness,  so  affected  the  minds  of  the  simple  that 
the  devotion  of  oifering  candles  ceased,  and  it  required  two  genu- 
ine miracles  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  people.     During  the  inter- 


■  Hontviro,  P.  i.  Ljr.  i.  c.  S3,  44.  46.  49-51 ;  Lit.  H.  c.  5-U.~-Cbron.  Ecclen 
BunelenB.  (Scriptt  Rer.  Bninsr.  U.  S08).— Herculaao,  I.  3d.— B&lui.  et  Maosi,  I. 
aoa.— Paramo  de  Orig.  Offic.  9.  loqui*.  p.  131. 
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val  between  the  death  of  Bishop  Kodrigo,  in  March,  1939,  and  tlie 
election  of  his  successor,  Arnaldo,  in  August,  12*4,  the  heretic* 
had  ample  opportunity  to  work  their  wickftd  wiU.  A  Cathanui 
named  Arnaldu  iuul  been  burned,  aluut  1SI8.  in  a  place  in  the  sub- 
urbs nspd  for  depositing  filth.  There  Wfw  a  spring  there  which 
the  heretics  colored  red,  and  proclaimed  that  it  had  miraculously 
been  turned  to  blood.  Many  of  them,  simulating  blindness, 
lameness,  and  demoniacal  possession,  were  carried  there  and  pre- 
teudetl  to  be  cured,  after  which  they  dug  up  the  heretic's  bones 
and  declared  them  to  be  those  of  a  holy  marten*.  The  people 
were  fired  with  enthusiasm,  erected  a  chapeU  and  worshipped  the 
relics  with  the  utmost  ardor.  In  vain  the  clergy  and  the  friars 
endeavored  to  stem  the  tide ;  the  people  denounced  them  as  here- 
tics, and  despised  the  excommunication  with  which  tlie  neighbor- 
ing iHsbops  visited  tlie  adoration  of  the  ne^v  saint;  while  the  real 
hovtics  made  many  converts  by  secretly  relating*  liow  the  affair 
had  been  managed,  and  pointing  it  out  as  a  sample  of  the  nuuin- 
facture  of  sainta  and  miracles.  Uod  visited  the  sacrilege  with  a 
drouth  of  ten  months,  which  was  not  hntken  until  f.uca^  at  the 
riak  of  his  life,  destroyed  the  heretic  chapel;  and  when  the  rains 
came  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  which  enabled  him  to  expel 
the  heretics.  All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  heretics 
were  numerous  and  organized;  it  certainly  shows  that  there  waa 
no  maehinen'  for  their  8U])preBsion ;  but  after  the  devation  M 
T^ocas  to  the  see  of  Tuy,  in  123fl,  we  hear  no  more  of  heretics  or 
of  persecutions.  The  whole  affair,  apparently,  was  a  sjxjradio 
manifestation,  probably  of  some  band  of  fugitives  from  I^ngue- 
doo,  who  disappeared  and  left  no  following.*  d| 

If  what  Lucas  tells  us  be  true,  that  ecclesiastics  frequent^ 
joined  in  and  enjoyed  the  ridicule  with  which  heretics  derided 
the  sacnmeeta  and  the  clergy,  the  Spanish  Church  was  not  likely 
to  give  much  aid  to  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition.     How 
little  ita  methods  were  understood  appeare  in  the  fact  that  wb^L 
in  1336,  San  Fernando  IXL  found  some  heretics  at  Palencia,  l|| 
proceeded  to  brand  them  in  the  face,  which  brought  theaa  to 
reason  and  led  them  to  seek  absolution.    Ho  one  aeoDoed  to  knovr 


■  LocB  IWtBiL  <te  ilten  ^ita.  lib.  nz.  c  7.  9. 
bpsfift  Sagnds.  XXn.  lSfr-2S,  IS6-30. 
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wtiat  to  do  with  them,  so  Gregory  IX.  was  applied  to,  and  he 
Ibatiiorized  the  Bishop  of  Paienc-ia  to  reconcile  them.  There  is 
probably  no  truth  in  the  statement  of  some  historians  that  the 
king,  on  several  occasions,  was  obliged  to  levy  from  his  subjects 
a  tribute  of  wood  with  which  to  bum  the  unrepentant,  and  the 
atory  only  serves  to  show  how  utterly  vagno  have  been  the  cur- 
rent conceptions  of  the  period.* 

We  reach  finner  ground  with  the  codes  known  as  El  Fuero 
Itoal  and  L&s  tiiute  I'artidas,  the  first  ussued  by  Alonso  the  Wise, 
in  1255,  and  the  second  about  ten  years  later.  By  this  time  the 
Inquisition  was  at  its  height.  It  was  thoroughly  organi74*d,  nnd 
wherever  it  existed  the  business  of  suppressing  heresy  was  exclu- 
sively in  ita  hands.  Yot  not  only  does  Alonso  take  no  count  of 
it,  but  in  his  regulation  by  secular  law  of  the  relations  between 
the  heretic  and  the  Church  he  shows  how  completely,  up  to  this 
period,  Spain  had  remained  outside  of  the  great  movements  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oenturiea.  Heresy,  it  is  true,  is  one 
of  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  cccleaiasticul  tribunals,  and  any 
one  can  accuse  a  heretic  befot-e  his  bishop  or  vicar.  If  the  ac- 
cused is  found  not  to  believe  as  the  Church  t««chcs,  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  convert  him,  and  if  he  returns  to  the  faith  he  is  to  bo 
pardoned.  If  he  proves  obstinate,  he  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
•ecular  judge.  Then,  however,  his  fate  is  decided  without  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  which  the  Church  had  endeavored  to  introduce 
throoghout  Ohriatcndom.  If  tho  culprit  hod  received  the  consofa- 
ttMH^vm,  or  is  a  believer  observing  the  rites,  or  one  of  those  who 
deny  the  future  life,  he  le  to  bo  burned ;  but  if  a  believer  not  ob- 
8er\'ing  the  rites,  he  is  to  bo  banished  or  imprisoned  until  ho  returns 
to  the  faith.  Any  one  learning  heresy,  but  not  yet  a  believer,  is 
fined  ten  pounds  of  gold  to  the  lisc,  or,  if  unable  to  pay,  to  receive 
fifty  lashes  in  publia  In  the  ease  of  those  who  flie  in  hcresgr  or 
are  executed,  their  estates  pass  to  Catholic  descendants,  or,  in 
default  of  these,  to  the  next  of  kin ;  if  without  such  kindred,  the 
property  of  la^'men  goes  to  the  fisc,  of  eocleaiaslios,  to  the  Church, 
if  claimed  within  a  year,  after  which  it  inures  to  the  fisc.  Chil- 
dren disinherited  for  heresy  recover  their  portions,  but  not  the 


*  Luoe  TudeoB.  Lib.  m.  e.  13.— RayiiAld.  ann.  1236,  No.  60.— Rodrigo.  W\A. 
Vcrdftdera  Ac  la  Inqauicion,  IL  10. 
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CMS  MM  oMfls^  iHHnt  pnfwft;^.  bh« 

pwe  tcatisua  J.    Tbe  boaie  vberv 

'm  AOtenA  s  forfiBit»l  to  the  Cawrck,  if  lihalrili  il  hf 
■htowBer;  If  iflrri^  Ihii  iilTuMTiBg.  liininl  ■  nmil  tf  povadi  of 
pM  at  p^bSi^  woomged.  A  neo  Amu  or  aofalo  riukeriog  boo- 
ties ia  ba badiar  cMKln, and  peraitiB^ after «  reu^ exoaemni- 
■trofin«,fbfffciU  the  had  ore— tto  toihokng;  and  if  a  noa^oUe 
kio  bodjr  and  propert j  am  at  tin  kin^  [Jiwiiii.  Tbe  ChTirti^n 
wbo  tana  Jew  or  Vodon  is  legally  a  bcKtie,  aad  is  to  be  burned, 
MwcOasaaeirhobnBp^aciuIdiotbefortMddeafiuth.  ProoB- 
catiooB  of  tbe  <fead«  howow;  are  bmnanelT  timited  to  flva  yaaia 
aflor  decease.*  f 

All  tbia  ibowi  that  Abmao  and  his  ooonsellors  recngniied  tbe 
dotjr  of  tbe  Btate  to  pnmxvv  tbe  ponCT  of  tbe  faitb,  bot  tbai  they 
cooadered  it  wboUy  an  affair  of  the  State,  in  which  the  Cfaorch 
had  no  voice  bejoad  ascertaining  tbe  guilt  of  tbe  accused.  All 
tbe  TOJanriaoos  and  minnte  legislation  of  Gregory  IX^  Innocent 
TV^  and  Alexaoder  IT.  was  wboUy  disregarded — the  canon  law 
bad  no  currency  in  C^sttle.  which  ragolated  such  matters  to  suit 
bs  own  needi.  That  in  this  respect  tbe  popalar  needs  were  met 
li  sbown  by  tbe  Ordenamiento  de  Alcali,  iasoed  in  1S4S,  which 
ia  aleitt  oo  tbe  subject  of  heresy.  Apparently  no  change  was 
deemed  neoesBary  in  the  jHOTisions  of  the  Partidas,  which  were 
(hsa  for  the  first  time  confirmed  by  the  popular  assembly.  Under 
■adi  kqgiabition  it  fuUowB  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Domini- 
caa  provincial  had  no  inqoisitors  to  appoint,  except  in  Aragon, 
■nder  the  bull  of  Urban  IV.  in  1262. 

Castile  Dontinued  unvexed  by  the  Inquisition,  and  persecution 
for  heresy  was  almost  tmknown.  In  1316  Bernard  Gni,  of  Ton- 
louse,  discovered  in  his  district  some  of  tbe  dreaded  sectaries  known 
as  Dolciniatfl  or  Pseudo-Apostoti,  who  fled  to  Spain  to  escape  his 
energetic  parsoit.  May  1,  131C,  he  wrote  to  all  the  prelates  and 
friars  of  Spain  describing  their  characteristics  and  ui^icg  their  ■ 
apprehnriHion  and  punishment.  Had  there  been  an  Inquisition 
there  he  wonld  have  addressed  himself  to  it.    From  remote  Com- 
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•  Ua  Si«te  Futtdu,  P.  i.  Tit.  vi.  1.  58;  P.  m.  lit  xxiv.  L  7;  Tit.  xxr. 
S-T.— EI  Pnero  raal,  Lib.  it.  Tit.  L  W.  I,  2. 
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he  received  an  answer,  written  by  Archbishop  Rodrigo, 

'Ufaroh  6,  1317,  announcing  that  five  penwuH  answering  to  the 

description  had  been  captured  there  and  were  held  in  chains,  and 

asking  for  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  tr^'ing  them  and  the 

punishment  to  be  inflicted  in  caae  they  are  found  guilty,  **  for  alJ 

this  is  heretofore  uoacciistomed  in  our  parts."    Eridently  there 

was  no  Inquisition  in  Castile  and  Leon  to  which  to  apply,  and 

keven  the  provisions  of  the  Pai'tidos  wore  unknown,  though  of  all 

^pUoes  in  the  kingdom  Compostclla  must  have  been  the  one  most 

familiar  with  the  outer  world  and  with  heretics,  from  the  stream 

of  penitents  continually  sent  thither  as  pilgi-ims.* 

In  1401  Boniface  IX.  made  a  demonstration  by  appointing  the 
provincial,  Vicente  do  Lisboa,  inquisitor  over  all  Spain,  directing 
that  his  expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  biidiops,  and  that  no  supe- 
rior of  his  Order  could  remove  bini.  The  only  heresy  speciiically 
alluded  to  in  the  bull  is  the  idolatrous  worsliip  of  plants,  trees, 
stones,  and  altars  —  apparently  anperatitious  relics  of  paganism 
which  indicate  the  condition  of  religion  and  culture  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Boniface's  action  could  banlly  have  been  taken  with  any 
expectation  of  result,  as  Spain  rendered  obedience  to  Benedict 
Xin.,  the  Antipope  of  Avignon,  and  it  was  probably  only  a  move 
the  political  game  of  the  G-reat  Schism.  Whatever  the  motive, 
Fiowever,  the  effort  was  fruitless,  for  Fray  \'iceute  was  already 
dead  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  at  the  date  of  the  bidl.  On  learning 
this,  Boniface  returned  to  the  charge,  February  1,  1403,  by  em- 
powering forever  thereafter  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Sjain 
to  appoint  and  remove  inquisitors,  or  to  act  as  such  himself,  with 
aJl  the  privileges  and  powers  accorded  to  the  office  by  the  canons. 
Inoperative  as  this  remained,  it  at  least  had  the  mlvantnge  of  sup- 
plying to  the  Spanish  historians  an  unbroken  line  of  inquisitors- 
general  to  be  catalogued.  About  the  same  time  King  Henry  III. 
increased  the  penaltira  of  heresy  by  doercM'ing  rontlscation  to  the 
royal  treasury  of  one-half  of  the  possessions  of  heretics  condemned 
by  the  eoolosiastical  judges.f 

*  Coll  DcM,  XXX.  133  iq<).— ArclihiKhop  Rodrigo'fr  letter  is  d«t«d  1815. 
t^lua  I  premme  to  be  an  error  of  s  copTist,  prohnhl;  milled  bj  the  um  et  Ibe 
'  0p«UBb  era  ID  wliicb  !35Q  is  equivulent  to  1317. 

t  Ripoll  II.  421 .  4S3.— MoDteiro,  P.  i.  Ur.  ii.  c  K,  86.— Ordeoaoiu  Retles, 
Ub.  Vra.  Tit  iT.  1.  4. 
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Tliis,  perhaps,  twlinically  justifiee  Alonso  Toetado,  Bishop  of 
Avila,  who  soon  aftorwanls  alludes  to  inquisitore  in  Sjiain  inves- 
tigating those  dctimiDd  for  heresy,  and  it  explains  the  remarks 
of  SixtuB  IV.  when,  in  January,  1482^  he  confirmed  the  two  inqiii^<i 
itors  appointed  at  Seville  hy  Ferdinand  and  laalioUa  at  the  oom- 
mencement  of  their  reforms,  and  forbade  their  naming  more,  for 
the  reason  that  the  appointees  of  the  Dominican  provincial  were 
Rufiicient.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Spanish  ImiuiBition  was  sim- 
ply potential,  not  existent.  When,  in  1453,  Alonso  de  Alniareo, 
Abbot  of  the  great  Uenedictine  foundation  of  Antealtarys  of  Com- 
[lostella,  with  his  accomplioes,  was  tried  for  selling  throughout 
Spain  and  Portugal  indulgences  warrantwl  to  rcleftso  the  souls  of 
the  damned  from  hell,  for  counterfeiting  the  papal  Agnus  Dei, 
for  forging  and  altering  papal  lottors,  anrl  for  persuading  Jewish 
converts  to  apostatize,  had  there  been  an  Inqumition  it  would 
promptly  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  culprits;  but  in  place  of 
this  the  case  was  referred  to  Nicolas  V.,  who  instructc*!  the  Bishop 
of  Tarajtona  to  proceed  against  them.  A  few  ycnra  later  Alonso 
do  Espina,  about  14((U,  sorrowfully  admits  the  abseaco  of  all  per- 
Booution  of  heresy.  Bishops  and  inquisitors  and  pnmcbofs  ought 
ail  to  resist  the  heretics,  but  there  is  no  one  to  do  it.  "  No  one 
investigatos  the  errors  of  heretics.  The  ravening  wolves,  O  Ijord, 
have  gained  admittance  to  thy  flock,  for  the  shepherds  are  few. 
There  are  many  hirelings,  and  because  they  are  hirelings  they 
oare  only  for  shearing,  not  for  fecxling  the  sht-ep!"  and  he  draws 
a  deplorable  picture  of  the  Spanish  Churi^b,  distracti^l  with  her^ 
tics,  Jews,  and  Saracens.  iSoon  after  this,  in  14,64,  the  Cortes 
fusembled  at  Medina  turned  its  attention  to  the  subject  and  com- 
plained of  the  groat  number  of  "  malos  trriittianf)*  *•  fo^j)^^osm  ett. 
la  ft'^^  but  the  national  aversion  to  the  papal  Inquisition  still 
manifested  itself,  and  its  introduction  was  not  su^ested.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  requested  to  set  on  foot  a  rigid 
investigation  aft^r  heretics,  and  King  Henry  IV.  was  asked  to 
lend  thom  aid,  so  that  every  soapocted  piaoe  might  be  thoroughly 
searched,  and  offenders  brought  to  hght,  imprisoned,  and  punished. 
It  was  represented  to  the  king  that  this  wotdd  be  to  his  advan- 
tage, as  the  confisuations  wouUI  inure  to  the  royal  treasury,  and 
he  graciously  es])re8sed  his  assent ;  but  the  effort  was  resultless.* 

•  Monteijo,  P.  l  lav.  ii  c.  BO.— Rodrigo,  U.  II,  14-15.— Paramo,  p.  186.— 
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For  tlie  most  port  the  orthodoxy  of  Spain  ha<]  bw-n  vexed  only 
with  a  few  KraticelU  and  Waltienscs,  not  numerous  enoug-h  to  call 
for  active  represfflon.  The  main  trouble  lay  in  the  multitudes  of 
Jews  and  MiiorB  who,  under  the  law,  were  enlitlwl  to  toleration, 
but  whom  popular  fanaticism  had  forced  to  oonvereion  in  f^real 
nombers,  ami  whose  purity  of  fjuth  was  justly  liable  to  suspicion. 
Hereafter  I  hope  to  liave  the  oppurtmiity  of  showing  that  frum^ 
both  the  religious  and  the  political  standpoint  of  the  age  the 
measures  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  by  no  means  with- 
out JQstifiwition,  however  mistaken  they  \voro  both  in  morals  and 
in  policy,  and  however  unfortunate  in  their  ultimate  residts.  At 
present  it  suffices  to  point  out  this  condition  of  affairs  to  explain 
the  dissatisfaction  which  was  widely  prevalent  and  the  demand 
for  an  efficient  remedy. 

At  the  same  time  even  Spain  was  not  wholly  unmoved  by  th« 
spirit  of  nnrL-st  and  inijuiry  which  marked  the  second  half  of  the 
jifteenth  century.  !«i[>|iing  the  fuiitidatiuns  uf  tradition  and  reject- 
ing the  claims  of  sacerdotalism.  About  M^iii  we  learn  from  Alonso 
de  Kspina  that  many  were  beginning'  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  oral 
confession,  and  this  point  could  not  have  been  reached  mthout 
calling  in  question  many  other  doctrines  and  observances  which 
the  Church  taught  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  At  length  these 
innovators  grew  so  bold  that  Pedro  de  Osnia,  a  professor  ia  the 
great  University  of  Salamanca,  ventured  to  proiiiuigatu  their  ob- 
noxious opinions  in  print.  Oral  confession,  ho  asserted,  was  of 
human,  not  of  divine  precept,  and  was  unnecessary  for  the  fitrgive- 
nesB  of  sins ;  no  papal  indulgence  cuuld  insure  tht;  living  from  the 
firea  of  purgatory ;  the  papacy  caulii  err,  and  ha*i  no  power  to 
dispense  with  the  stjitutcs  of  the  Church.  IIa<l  there  been  any 
machinery  of  pereecution  at  hand,  short  work  would  have  been 
made  with  so  bold  a  heretic,  but  the  authorities  were  so  much  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  him  that  they  applied  to  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
sent  a  commission  to  Alonso  Carrillo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
dignitary  next  in  rank  to  the  lung,  to  try  him.  In  1479  a  council 
was  assembled  for  the  purpose  at  Alcala,  consisting  of  Ufty-two 
of  the  best  theologians  in  Spain,  besides  a  number  of  canon  law- 


lUTiiftld.  aoo.  ]4Sa,  No.  1  S.—Alptiuiu.  de  Sji'iaik  Furlalic.  Fidel  Prulug.  fol.  M6 
(Sd.  14M). 
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y«n».  Pedm  was  summoned  to  appear,  asfl  on  his  failing  to  do  so 
hk  tlortnno  was  eon<1cmne(l  as  heretical,  and  he  was  aentenoed — 
not  to  th«  sttike  for  wntumary.  hut  to  recant  piiMitU-  in  the 
pall>it.  He  subniittwi  and  diti  so,  and  we  arc  told  in  the  official 
ivport  of  the  pnxwHiings  that  all  the  faithful  buret  into  tears  at 
tbll  si^al  manifostation  of  die  cooquering  hand  of  God.  Pedro 
dM  p«M»fttlly  in  tlio  bosom  of  the  Church  during  the  next  year, 
U^K  nn(i  Sixtns  IV.,  in  confirming  the  action  of  the  counciJ, 
onU'i-oil  the  arcbbiiihop  to  prosecute  as  heretics  any  of  his  follow- 
«nt  who  woulj  not  imitate  his  oljodience.* 

E^illently  some  more  efficient  and  less  cumbrous  method  was 
requisite  if  the  population  of  reunited  S|)«in  was  to  enjoy  the 
Mawing  of  uniformity  in  faith.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
ploty  of  Isabella  and  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  to  discover  appro- 
priale  iQotits. 


In  Portugal,  Affonso  TI.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
in  1311,  had  manifested  his  7.eal  by  inducing  his  Cortes  to  adopt 
twvere  laws  for  the  repression  of  heresy ;  bnt  when  Suoiro  Gomes, 
UiP  flrst  Dominican  Provincial  of  Spain,  endeavoriMi  to  introdooe 
in  his  kingdom  inquisitors  of  the  order.  Affonso  refosed  to  admit 
them,  and  suc-ccssfully  insistixl  that  heretics  atiould  be  tried  as 
hnrotofore  by  the  ordinary  episcopal  courts.  This  rebuff  sufficed 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  there  must  have  been  con- 
Hidomble  freedom  of  thought,  for,  about  1325.  Alvaro  I'elayo  gives 
a  long  Ust  of  the  errora  |>uhIioly  dofonded  in  the  schools  of  Lisbon 
by  Thomas  Sootus,  a  renogado  friar.  Their  nature  may  be  appre- 
ctat^M)  from  Ids  Averrhoistle  afswrtion  that  there  bad  been  three 
dooeiv<?rs — Moses  who  deceived  the  .lews.  Christ  the  Christians, 
and  Mahomet  the  Saracens.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  immunity 
until  he  declait>d  that  St.  Antony  of  Padua  kept  concubines^  when 
the  Franciscan  prior  bad  him  incarcerated,  and  bis  trial  followed. 
At  last,  by  a  bull,  dated  January  17. 137fi,  Gregorj-  XI.  authorized 
Agapito  Colonna,  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  to  appoint,  for  this  time  only, 
a  FninciBcan  inquisitor,  as  heresies  were  known  to  be  spreading, 

*  .MphonK.  lie  Cutro  adv.  Hsn«e»  Lib.  in.  b.  v.  Cot{fano. — rivsoK,  Historia 
Pi>utiflc*1,  Ub.  TI.  c.  19.— AguliM  Concil.  tlnpao.  V.  S81-8.— D'Argtotrt,  I.  n. 
898-SOa. 
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and  there  were  no  inquisitors  in  the  kingdom.  The  nominee  was 
to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  tivo  huadred  gold  florins  assessed 
upon  all  the  dioceses  in  the  proportion  of  their  oonlributions  to 
the  apostolic  chambor.  Under  this  aathority  Agapito  appointed 
the  firet  Portuguese  inquiiiitor,  Martino  Vas(|iiez.  From  what  we 
have  seen  elsewhere  we  may  reasonably  doubt  his  success  in  ool- 
looting  his  stipend ;  but,  small  as  his  roooipts  may  have  been,  they 
wore  the  equivalent  of  his  sen'ice,  for  no  trace  of  iiny  labore  per- 
fomied  by  hira  rfimains.* 

The  Great  Schism  commenced  in  1378,  and  as  Portugal  ac- 
knowledged Urban  VI.  while  Siiain  adhered  to  the  anti[>o|)e  Clem- 
ent Vn.,  the  Dominican  province  of  Spain  di^ded  itself,  the 
Portuguese  choosing  a  ricar- general,  and  finally  a  provincial, 
Gonfalo,  in  1418,  when  Martin  Y.  legaUzed  the  separation.  This 
perhaps  explains  why  Martino  Vasquez  was  succealed  by  another 
Franciscan.  In  139+  Rodrigo  do  Ointra.  calling  himself  Inquisitor 
of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  applied  to  Boniface  IX.  for  confirmar 
.tiont  which  was  graciously  accorded  to  him.  Apiwreiitly  the 
revenues  of  the  office  were  nil,  for  the  privilege  wils  granted  to 
him  of  residing  with  one  associate  at  will  in  any  Franciscan  con- 
vent, which  was  bound  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  the  same  as 
to  any  other  master  of  theology.  Rodrigo  was  preacher  to  King 
Jo&o  I.,  who  requested  this  favor  of  Boniface,  and  his  career,  like 
tiiat  of  his  predecessor,  is  a  blank.  Ue  was  followed  by  a  Do- 
minican, Vioent*  de  Lisboa,  who  had  been  Pravincial  of  Spain  at 
the  time  of  the  (Usruption,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal  and  be- 
came confessor  of  Dom  JoSo.  The  king,  in  1399,  requested  of 
'Boniface  his  appointment  as  inquisitar,  which  was  duly  granted  ; 
End,  as  we  have  seen,  in  IWl,  the  pope  endeavored  to  extend  his 
jurisdiction  over  Castile  and  Leon.  Ko  trace  of  his  inquisitorial 
activity  exists.  After  his  death,  in  1401,  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  interval.  The  office  apparently  was  regarded  as  a  per- 
quisite of  the  royal  chapel  for  those  who  would  condescend  to  ac- 
cept it.  The  next  appointment  of  which  we  hear  is  that  of  another 
confessor  of  Dom  Joilo.  in  1413,  this  time  a  Franciscan,  Affonso 
de  Alprflo,  of  whose  doings  no  record  has  been  preserved.    When, 


•  HercBlano,  I.  40.— Monteiro,  P.  i.  Liy.  u.  c  84.— PoUyo.  Helerodoios 
Iip«S0lM,  I.  783-8. 
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in  14t8,  tho  kingdom  was  reorganizwt  as  an  independent  Domini- 
can province,  the  earnest  annalists  of  the  Inquisition  assume  that 
under  the  bull  of  Boniface  IX.,  in  1403,  each  successive  provincial 
was  likewise  an  inquisitor-general,  and  the  lists  of  these  worthies 
are  laborious]}'  paraded  as  such,  until  the  founding  of  the  New 
Inquisition  in  1531.  No  jicts  of  theirs  in  such  capacity,  however, 
are  pooordod.  Tho  Holy  Office  oontiniiod  dormant,  without  oven 
a  titular  official,  until,  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy, 
Dom  Manoel,  stiuiulatod  by  the  example  of  his  Castilian  noigh- 
bora,  and  fooling  solioitudc  as  to  the  status  of  tlie  New  Christians, 
or  converts  ft-om  Judaism  and  Islam,  bethought  him  of  its  revival 
Although  he  had  tho  Dominit^an  provincial  at  hand,  no  purpose  of 
utilizing  him  in  this  manner  seems  t«  have  been  entertained.  The 
king  applied  to  the  pope  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan, Henrique  dt-  Coirabra,  but  thero  is  no  trace  of  his  activity.* 
Tho  New  Inquisition  of  Spain  was  a  model  which  tho  smaller 
kingdom  would  naturally  be  expecte<l  to  adopt,  and  in  fact,  to 
ardent  Catholics,  there  might  well  aeeni  to  be  a  necessity  for  suoh 
an  institution  in  view  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  large  influx 
of  New  Christiana  flying  from  Spanish  persecution.  Dom  Manoel^ 
indeed,  at  one  time  entertainei!  so  seriously  tlie  idea  of  establish- 
ing the  Spanish  Inqtusition  in  his  dominions  that,  in  151.5,  he 
ordered  his  ambassmlur  at  Kome,  D.  Miguel  da  Silva,  to  obtain 
from  T^o  X.  tho  same  privileges  as  those  which  had  been  conceded 
to  Castile,  but  from  some  cause  the  project  was  abandoned.  His 
son,  Dom  JoSo  HI.,  who  succeeded  liim  in  1521,  was  a  weak- 
minded  fanatic,  and  it  iK  only  singular  that  the  introduction  of  tho 
Inquisition  on  the  Spanish  model  was  delayed  for  stiU  ten  years. 
The  straggle  which  took  place  over  the  measure  belongs,  however, 
to  a  period  beyond  our  present  Umits.+ 


■  Llorente.  Ch.  m.  Art.  li.  No.  84.— Montelro,  P.  i.  Ln.  U.  c.  85,  37,  S8,  8ft- 
— Wadding,  ann.  1894.  No,  4  ;  1413.  No.  4.— Ripoll  It.  888. 
t  Herculano,  Da  Oiigom,  etc.,  dk  Inquisi^ao,  I.  168-3. 
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ITALY. 

In  France  we  have  seen  the  gtubbomness  of  heresy  in  alliauoe 
uTrith  feudalism  rcsialing  the  encroachments  of  monarchy.  In 
Italy  we  moot  with  different  and  more  cxjinplicateti  conditions, 
which  gave  additional  stimtUus  to  anta^niam  af^inst  the  eetab- 
lished  Church,  and  rendereil  its  suppression  a  work  uf  much  ^^reater 
detail.  Hero  heresy  and  pohtics  are  so  inoxtricably  intermingled 
that  at  times  differentiation  becomes  virtually  impossible,  and  the 
fate  of  liereticfl  depends  more  on  political  vicissitudes  than  even 
on  the  zeal  of  men  like  St.  Poter  Martyr,  or  Kainorio  Saccone. 

For  centuries  the  normal  condition  of  Italy  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  anarchy.  Spasmodic  attempts  of  the  empire  to  make 
good  its  tmditional  claim  to  overlordshlp  were  met  by  tlie  steady 
policy  of  the  papacy  to  extend  its  temporal  power  over  the  Penin- 
sola.  Dunn^^  the  century  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  the  Uohen- 
^^taufens  (1152-1354),  when  the  empire  seemed  nearest  to  accom- 
plishing its  ends,  the  popes  sought  to  erect  a  rampart  by  stimulating 
the  atl4?mptti  of  the  oitioti  to  establish  their  indejwndence  and  form 
self-governing  republics,  and  it  thas  created  for  itself  a  party  in 
ull  of  them.  North  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  the  soil  of  Italy 
thus  Iwcumo  fractionod  into  potty  states  under  institutions  more 
or  less  d(!mocratic.  For  the  most  jHirt  they  wore  torn  with  savage 
internal  feuds  between  factions  which,  as  Onelf  or  Ghibelline, 
hoisted  the  banner  of  pope  or  kaiser  as  an  excaso  for  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces.  As  a  rule,  they  wore  involved  in  constant  war 
with  each  other.  Occasionally,  indeed,  some  overmastering  neces- 
sity might  bring  about  a  temporary  union,  us  when  the  Lombard 
League,  in  1177,  broke  the  IJarliarossa's  power  ou  the  field  of 
Legnano,  but,  in  general,  the  chronicles  of  that  dismal  jieriod  are 
a  confused  mass  of  m.urderous  strife  inside  and  outside  the  gat«fl 
of  every  town. 


HenBjcoaldi 
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t  fftmnfafe  far  its  ipnad. 


The  Chureht  vctldlj  to  the  core,  ins  iBaened  m  tumponl  eans 
'^^  pleuaret,  and  dnring  the  itrile  bet»w  AlwBMiilfii  IH  and 
ll^oor  antipopes  soooeanTcij'  aec  op  bj  Fk<edeno  L — Yietor,  Fm- 
oi^iahjAaMt  and  ^'**~— * — the  eoforc«nieot  of  ovtkodcsjr  wm 
cot  of  tbe  qnertioB.  After  the  tnamph  of  the  papMT,  itrii^aft 
decrecB,  u  ir«  fasve  nen,  vera  issoed  by  Locras  IIL,  and  edicts 
wen  promiilgftted  by  Henry  VLin  11^  and  byOthorV.  in  1310, 
bot  they  were  practically  inefficient.  When  erery  town  ira« 
Prided  againet  Haelf  hoeey  eould  baigain  for  tolsmtioo  by  hold- 
ing tbe  >~l»»i/v'  of  power,  and  was  frecpmitly  able,  by  throwing 
it*  wei^t  on  one  side  or  tbe  other,  to  obtain  a  ahare  in  the 
gOTemmenL  Tbe  lai^er  Etmggies  of  city  agunst  city  and  of 
pope  against  emperor  afforded  a  atill  wider  fiekl  tor  the  exnrcin 
of  this  diplomatic  ability,  of  which  full  adraotage  was  takea. 
When  the  furmuliu  of  ptirtecation  bec&me  defined  under  Honoriia 
IIL,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Frederic  11..  and  tutorship  was  made 
equivalent  to  heresy,  the  faetiou  and  the  noUea  who  tolerated  or 
protected  heretics  became  ioTcrfvpd  in  the  common  anatbemaY 
and  whole  communities  were  ^igmatized  as  given  over  to  falw 
idols.  Yet  altbongh  GhibeUine  and  heretic  were  frequently  held 
l^  the  popes  Uj  be  almost  ocmrertible  terms,  there  was  in  reality 
no  teet  capable  of  universal  iqiplioation.  Traditional  hostility  to 
tbe  empire  rendered  Milan  an  intensely  Quelf  community,  and  yeC 
it  was  everywhere  recognized  as  the  greatest  centre  of  beresr. 

Though  heresy  was  by  no  means  so  nnivereal  as  the  papal 
anathemas  would  indicate,  yet  heretics  were  quite  uumetous 
enough  to  possess  political  importance,  and  to  have  some  justifl- 
GStion  for  their  hopes  of  eventually  "becoming  dominant.  TJttle 
oonoealmenl  was  deemed  necessary.  When  Otho  IV.  was  in  Home 
for  his  coronation  in  1209,  under  the  vigilant  mle  of  Innocent  III., 
tbe  ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  him  were  scandalized  at  finding 
schools  where  Manichsan  doctrines  were  openly  taught,  appar- 
ently without  interference.  Tbe  earlier  Dominican  persecuton 
are  represented  as  constantly  holding  public  disputations  with 
heretics  in  the  most  populous  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  miracles  m> 
lated  of  them  were  mostly  occasioned  by  the  taunts  and  rliallenges 
of  heretics.  Otho,  at  Ferrara,  in  1210,  was  obliged  to  order  tha 
ma^tratee  to  put  to  the  baa  the  Cathari  who  refused,  at  the 
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iiutaiioe  of  the  bmUop,  to  return  to  the  Churuh,  and  also  those 
who  publicly  supported  them.* 

AltUuugli  Stephen  vi  Bourbon  relates  that  a  converted  heretio 
unformed  him  that  in  Milan  there  were  no  leaa  thun  suvenleen 
heterodox  sects  which  bitterly  tlisputed  with  each  other,  yet  they 
can,  as  in  France,  be  reduces)  to  Iwu  luain  cUu^eti-  -(^thari,  nr  Pa- 
iarins,  and  Waldcnses.  The  Oathari,  it  will  be  remembered,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  tirst  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  at  Mon- 
forte,  in  Lombardy.  and  they  had  continued  to  multiply  since 
then.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centory  Kainerio  Sao- 
oone  gives  us  an  enumen^tion  of  their  charchcs.  In  Lombardy  and 
the  Marches  there  were  alxMit  five  hundred  perfectefl  Cathah  of 
the  AJbanensian  sect,  mure  than  Hfteen  hundred  Concorrozcnses, 
and  about  two  hundred  Bajolenses.  The  Church  of  Vicenza 
reckoned  about  a  hundred;  there  were  as  many  in  Florence  and 
Spoleto,  and  in  addition  about  one  hundred  and  tifty  refugeeB  from 
France  in  Loml>ardy.  As  he  estimates  the  total  number,  from 
Oonntantiuople  to  the  Pyrenees,  at  four  thousand,  with  a  countless 
congregation  of  believers,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  number  were  concentrated  in  northern  Italy,  ciiicfly  in 
Lombardy,  and  that  they  constituted  a  notable  portion  of  the 
population.+ 

Lombardy,  in  fact,  was  the  centre  whence  Catharism  was 
propagated  throughout  Europe.  "We  have  seen  above  how  for 
more  than  half  a  century  it  served  &8  a  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
saints  of  Languedoe,  and  as  a  source  whence  to  draw  missionaries 
and  teachers.  About  1*240  a  certain  Yvo  of  Narboimo  was  false- 
ly accused  of  heresy  and  Bed  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  as  a 
martyr,  and  had  full  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets 
of  the  sectaries.  In  a  letter  to  (>6raud,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
he  describes  their  thorough  organization  throughout  Italy%  with 
/amificadons  extending  into  all  the  neighboring  lands.  From 
aU  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  their  youth  were  sent  to 
Paris  to  {>erfect  themselves  in  logic  and  theology,  so  as  to  be 
able  successfully  to  defend  their  errora.     Catharan  merchants 

*  Cvaar.  UeisterbaceiiB.  DiaL  Mine.  Diet.  v.  c.  35.— Unntori  Astlq.  Ital.  Diu. 
(JL  (T.  XU.  p.  447). 

t  D'Argeotr^,  Coll.  Jadic  ds  novii  Ertor.  L  i.  80.— Beiueni  Suuuu  (Maitene 
Thewur.  V.  1767). 
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frequented  fairs  and  obtained  entrance  into  honses  where  they 
loflt  no  opportunity  of  scattering  the  seed  of  false  doctrine.  Full 
of  zeal  and  courage,  the  Catharan  believed  his  faith  to  bo  the  re- 
ligion of  the  future,  and  his  ardor  courted  martyrdom  in  the  ef- 
fort to  spnywl  it  everywhere.  Milan  was  the  headquarters  whither 
every  year  delegates  were  sent  from  the  churches  throughout 
Christendom,  bringing  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  central 
organization,  and  receiving  instructions  as  to  the  symbol,  changed. 
every  twelvemonth,  whereby  the  wandering  Patarin  could  recog- 
nize the  houses  of  his  brethren  and  safely  claim  hospitality.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  in  1212,  Innocent  III.  warned  the  heretical  city 
of  the  fate  of  Languedoc,  and  threatened  to  send  a  stmilar  crusade 
for  itji  extir|)ation.  Fortunately  for  the  IxiinhaMlH  he  had  no  one 
to  summon  to  their  destruction,  for  Germany,  however  desirous 
of  conquering  Italy,  wa^  too  distracted  for  such  an  enterprise,  aud 
the  popes  dreaded  imperial  domination  quite  as  much  as  heresy. 
There  was  bitter  irony  in  the  reply  of  Frederic  11.,  when,  in  1336, 
he  was  subduing  the  rebellious  Lombai-dR,  and  he  answered  the 
clamor  of  Oregory  IX.,  who  called  upon  him  to  transfer  his  arma 
to  S}Tia,  by  pointing  ont  that  the  Milanese  were  mnch  worse  than 
Saracens,  and  their  subjugation  much  more  importjint.* 

We  have  no  means  of  obtaining  an  approiimate  estimate  of 
the  Waldenses,  but  in  some  districts  they  must  have  been  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  Cathari.  The  remains  of  the  Amaldistee  and 
Uiniliati  had  eagerly  welcomed  the  raissionariea  of  the  Poor  Men 
of  Lyons,  and  had  not  only  adopted  theu-  tenets,  but  had  pushed 
them  to  a  further  development  in  antagonism  to  llorae.  As  early 
as  1206  we  see  Innocent  III.  alluding  to  UmiUati  and  Poor  Men 
of  Lyons  as  synonymous  expressions,  and  endeavoring  with  Uttle 
Buccess  to  effect  their  expulsion  from  Faenza.  where  they  were 
spreading  and  infecting  the  people.  In  Milan  they  had  built  a 
school  where  they  publicly  taught  their  doctrines;  this  was  at 
length  torn  down  by  a  zealous  archbishop,  and  when,  in  l*i<)9, 
Dur&n  de  Huesca  sought  to  bring  them  back  to  the  fold,  a  hun- 
dred ot  more  of  them  consented  to  be  reconciled  if  the  building 


■  HattPu-ia.  uiD.  1388,  p.  893;  uin.  1348,  pp.  41S-1S  (Etl.  1644).— Tri them. 
Cknu.  liinuMg.  ftOQ-  1290.— luooc  PP.  111.  Hegwt.  XV.  189.— Hist.  Diplou.  Fiid. 
ILT.IV.  p.  681. 
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■were  restored  to  them.  Evidently'  they  had  little  to  dread  from 
active  persecution,  and  subsequent  letters  of  Innooent  show  thftm 
to  bo  still  flourishing-  thorn.  The  Waldenses  who  were  burned  at 
Strassburg  in  1212  admitted  tliat  their  chief  resided  in  31ilan,  and 
that  they  wore  in  the  habit  of  collecting  money  and  remitting  it 
to  him.* 

It  waa,  however,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  to  which 
they  spread  from  I>aaphin6,  that  they  snttled  thomsolves  n»OBt 
firmly.  In  those  inhospitable  regions,  till  then  almoKt  uninhab- 
ited, their  marvellous  and  self-denying  industry  occupied  every 
spot  where  incMwsant  tabor  could  support  life.  There  they  rapid- 
ly increased  and  filled  the  valleys  of  Lusema.  Angrogna,  Snn  Mar- 
tino,  and  Teniaa.  In  121"  Giacomo  di  ('arisio,  llishop  of  Turin, 
alarmed  at  the  constant  gi-owth  of  this  heresy  in  his  diocese,  ap- 
plied to  Otho  IV.  for  aid  in  its  suppression,  but  the  emperor  in 
reply  merely  ordered  him  to  use  severity  in  their  punishment  and 
expulsion.  Authority  for  this  he  already  had  in  abundance  under 
the  canons,  but  he  lacked  the  physical  force  to  render  it  effective, 
and  the  imperial  rescript  went  for  naught.  This  shows  that  the 
local  sn/rrains  took  no  measures  to  enforce  peraecution,  and  the 
heretics  continued  to  increase.  The  immediate  sovereign  of  the 
district  most  deeply  infected  was  the  Abbey  of  KipaiUe,  which 
found  itself  unable  to  control  tht-m,  and  made  over  its  temporal 
rights  to  Tommnso  I.,  Count  of  Savoy.  He  issued  an  edict,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  imposing  a  fine  of  ten  sols  for 
giving  refuge  to  heretics,  which  proved  altogether  ineffective. 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  efficient  repression,  were  established 
those  Alpine  communities  whose  tenacity  of  belief  supplied 
through  centuries  an  uufniling  succession  of  humble  martyrs, 
and  who  ennoble<l  himian  nature  by  their  nurvoUons  example 
of  constancy  and  endurance.t 


*  Monl«t.  HicL.  litL  des  Vftudois  dn  Pifimonl,  pjt.  40-1.— lanoc.  PP.  TTT.  R^ 
,  IX.  18. 19, 204 ;  xri.  17 ;  Xlil.  6B.— Kaltner,  Konmd  v.  Marburg,  pp.  43,  44.— 
AqiuI.  MarbACfDs  una.  1231  (Urstiftii  Germ,  Hist.  Scriptt-  n.  90). 

t  BJSbmcr,  Rcgcst.  Imp.  T.  llO.  — Comba,  La  Rifomia  in  Ita.li&.  I.  354-67.— 
EJnid.  BIstoire  dee  Vaudoi*  ditalie,  1. 124  aqq.,  140.— Charriu,  OHgine  dei  V«l- 
6t»i,  App.  No.  rxii. 

Oiuwppe  Manuel  dl  6.  GioTiinai  (Uq*  Epiaotlia  della  SUiria  del  I^emoDte, 
Torino,  I874,pp.l&-21)  argue*  Uiat  ttie  1«tt«rof  Otho  IV.  is  only  Uie  draft  ofosa 
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Although  the  T-ombard  Waldenses  admittod  their  descent  from 
the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  their  mure  ra])id  development  gnve  riso 
to  differences,  and  in  1218  a  conference  was  held  at  Bei^amo  be-  f 
tween  delegates  of  both  parties.  This  did  not  succee<l  in  remov- 
ing the  points  of  dissidence,  and  almut  lS3i)  the  LoinlMrds  sent  to 
the  brethren  in  Germany  a  statement  of  the  discussion  and  of 
their  views.  It  is  not  our  proTince  to  enter  into  these  minute  de- 
tails of  faith  and  Cliurch  government,  but  the  affair  is  worth  allud- 
ing to  as  illustrating  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Church,  the 
practical  toleration  which  it  enjoyed,  and  the  active  communica- 
tion which  existed  between  its  organizations  throughout  Europe.* 


The  aggrcHsiveness  of  the  heretics,  the  favor  shown  them  by 
the  people,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  sj-stematic  aujiprcesion  by 
the  Church  under  existing  political  conditions  are  well  exhibited 
in  the  troubles  which  oommoneed  at  I'iacea/a  in  1204.  There  the 
heretics  were  strong  enough  to  provoke  a  quarrel  between  the  au« 
thoritios  and  Bishop  (-rriraerio,  which  resulted  in  either  the  with- 
drawal or  the  exjiulsion  of  the  prelate  and  all  the  clergy.  The 
exiles  transferred  themselves  to  Cremona,  but  in  1205  that  city 
hkewise  qnarrollc<l  with  its  pastors,  and  the  wanderers  were  again 
driven  forth,  to  find  a  refuge  in  Casteil'  Arquato.  For  three  years 
and  a  half  Piacenza  remained  without  an  orthodox  priest,  and 
deprived  of  all  the  observances  and  consolations  of  rehgion.  8o 
weak  was  the  hold  of  the  Chur-ch  upon  the  people  that  this  de- 
privation was  acquiesced  in  with  the  utmost  indifference.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1206,  Innocent  III.  sent  three  Apostolic  Visitors  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  with  a  threat  of  dividing  the  diocese  and  apportion- 
ing it  among  the  neighboring  sees,  but  the  clti:£ens  cared  nothing 
for  this,  and  refused  the  torins  demanded,  wliich  retguired  them  to 
compensate  their  bishop  for  the  damage  inflicted  on  him.  After 
some  six  months  wasted  in  fruitless  negotiations  the  Visilore  de- 
parted, and  it  was  not  till  July,  lao7,  that  another  commission,  of- 
fering more  favorable  oonditions,  suooeedod  in  effecting  a  recon- 


which  the  bUliop  desired  to  procure,  bat  the  qnmtion  in  mere);  of  urchsologiCHl 
hitarest,  for  in  oithcr  cue  it  was  oqnslly  ici-fTvctivc. 

*  RMcript  Here*.  Lombud.  (Pregcr,  BeitrXge,  Mtinchen,  1875,  pp^  56-69).— 
Bduerii  Samma  (Hftrtene  Tbesaur.  T.  1776J. 
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ofliation  which  eniibl&Hl  the  clergy  io  return  from  exile.  About 
the  same  period  Innocent  found  himself  obliged  to  use  persujision 
and  argument  in  tlji*  entteavor  to  urge  the  people  of  Tniviso  to 
expel  Uieir  heretics.  So  far  fi-om  threatening  them,  be  begged 
them  to  have  faith  that  thoir  bishop  would  rofonn  the  excesses 
of  the  clergy  whobu  evil  example  haU  disturbed  tliem.  It  is  eas}' 
thus  to  understand  the  exulting  confidence  with  which  the  heretics 
anticipate*!  the  eventual  triumj)h  of  their  creed.*,  nnd  the  despair 
which  led  Abbot  Joachim  of  Flora,  in  expounding  the  Apocalypse, 
to  Bee  in  thom  the  locusts  with  the  power  of  scorpions  who  issue 
from  the  bottoinlfeis  pit  at  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet  (Rev. 
IX.  3, 4).  These  heretics  are  the  Antichrist ;  they  are  to  grow  in 
power  and  their  king  is  already  chosen,  that  king  of  the  Utcusts 
"  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek 
tongue  hath  his  name  ApuUyon  ^'  (Itev.  ix.  1 1).  Resistance  to  them 
will  be  in  vain ;  they  are  lo  unite  witli  the  Saracens,  with  whom, 
in  nft5,  he  says  they  are  already  entering  into  nc^tiations.* 

When  Ilonoriiis  III.,  in  1220,  obtained  from  Frederic  II.  the 
ferociouti  coronation^dict  against  heresy,  he  may  well  have  im- 
agined that  the  way  was  open  for  its  immediate  suppression.  If 
BO,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  his  mistake.  Whatever  pro- 
fessions Fredpric  might  make,  or  whatever  rigor  he  miglit  exer- 
cise in  hU  Sicilian  dominions,  it  was  no  part  of  his  policy  to  es- 
trange the  GhibeUine  leaders,  or  to  strengthen  the  Ouelfic  factions 
in  the  turbulent  httle  republics  which  he  sought  to  reduce  to  sub- 
jection. His  whole  reign  was  an  Internecine  conflict,  open  or  con- 
cealed, with  Rome,  and  he  was  too  much  of  a  free-thinker  to  have 
any  scruples  as  to  the  aouroee  whence  he  could  draw  strength  for 
himself  or  annoyance  for  his  enemy.  In  eentrnl  nnd  upper  Italy, 
therefore,  his  laws  were  for  the  most  part  virtuaUy  a  dead  letter. 
Already,  in  1221,  Ezj^lin  da  Romano,  the  most  powerful  Ghibel- 
line  in  the  March  of  Treviso,  was  complained  of  for  the  protection 
which  he  afforded  to  heretics,  and  his  continuing  to  do  so  to  the 
end  shows  that  he  found  it  to  he  good  jHillcy.    When,  in  1227, 
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Ingbppamo  da  Macerata,  the  late  iKxleatA  of  Rimini,  was  peree- 
cat«d  by  the  citizens  becanse  he  had  delivercti  for  burning  as 
heretics  some  of  their  daughters  and  sisters,  and  liecause  he  had 
wished  to  inscribe  on  their  statute-books  the  constitutions  of  Fred- 
eric, it  was  not  to  the  emperor  that  he  applied  for  protection,  bat 
to  UoDurius  III.* 

Something  more  than  imperial  edicts  was  plainly  neoessarjr, 
and  Tlonorius,  in  casting  around  for  mctho4ls  to  check  the  spread 
of  heresy,  appointed,  in  1224,  the  Bishops  of  Brescia  and  Modena. 
as  commissioners  with  special  powers  to  exterminate  the  heretics 
of  Lombardy^as  Inquisitors,  in  fact,  this  being  one  of  the  steps 
which  gradually  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
usefulness  of  the  Dominicans  in  this  respect  not  having  yet  been 
diriiied.  The  Bishop  of  Modena,  however,  undertook  a  mission 
to  convert  the  pagans  of  Prussia,  and  the  Bishop  of  Kimini  was 
substituted  in  his  place.  The  pi-elates  commenced  with  Brescia 
itself,  whoso  prelate  doubtless  knew  where  to  strike.  They  or- 
dered the  tearing  down  of  certain  houses  where  heretical  preach- 
ers liad  been  acoustomed  to  hold  forth.  At  once  an  armed  insur- 
rection broke  out.  The  perennial  factions  of  the  city  took  sides. 
Several  churches  were  burned,  and  the  heretics  parodied  from  them 
the  anathema  by  casting  lighted  torches  from  the  windows,  and 
solemnly  excommunicating  all  members  of  the  Clmrch  of  Home. 
It  was  not  until  after  a  severe  and  prolonged  conflict  that  the 
Catholics  obtained  the  up{>er  hand,  aiul  then  the  terms  )>rescribed 
by  Honoriiis  were  so  mild  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  deemed 
politic  to  drive  the  defeated  party  to  despair.  All  excommani- 
cates  were  required  to  apply  personally  for  alffiolution  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  fortified  houses  of  the  lords  of  (lanibara,  of  Ugona,  of 
the  Oriani,  of  the  sons  of  Botatio,  who  had  been  the  leaders  in  the 
troubles,  were  ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  grountl,  never  to  be  r& 
built,  while  other  strongholds,  which  had  been  defended  against 
the  Catholics,  were  to  be  cut  down  one-third  or  one-half.  Beni- 
fioed  clerks  who  were  children  of  heretics  or  of  fautors  were  to  be 
suspended  for  three  years  or  more  as  their  individual  participation 
in  the  troubles  might  indicate.  A  levy  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
lire  was  ordered  on  the  clergy  of  Lombardy  and  the  Trivigiana 
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to  recompense  the  Catholics  for  the  loasoB  cndnred  in  contending 
with  the  heretioa.  So  anacoustomed  as  yet  wore  tho  LombardB  to 
persecution  that  oven  these  conditions  were  deemi>d  too  harsh. 
The  city  of  Milan  interceded,  and  finally  even  tho  authorities  of 
Rresria  itself  orged  that  moderation  would  bo  conducive  to  peace; 
and.  May  1,  1220,  Honorius  authorized  the  bishops  to  use  their 
discretion  in  diminishing^  the  penalties.  When,  however,  the  Do- 
minican Guala  was  elected  Bishop  of  Brescia  in  1230,  he  speedily 
succeeded  in  introducing  in  the  local  statutes  the  law  of  Frederic, 
of  March,  1224,  which  decreed  for  heretics  the  stake  or  lots  of  the 
tongue,  and  he  forced  the  podestA  to  swear  to  its  execution.* 

Gregory  IX.  was  a  man  of  sterner  temper  than  Iloiiorius,  and, 
despite  his  octogenary  age,  his  advent  to  the  pontificate,  in  1227, 
was  tho  signal  for  unrelenting  war  on  heresy.  Within  throe 
weeks  of  his  accession  peace  was  signed,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
pajxicy,  between  Frederic  II.  and  the  Lombard  League,  with  pro- 
visions for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Gregory  immediately,  in 
the  most  imperious  fashion,  summoned  the  Lombards  to  perform 
their  duty.  Uitherto.  he  told  them,  all  their  pretended  efforts  bad 
been  fraudulent.  No  enfoi-cement  of  the  imperial  constitutions 
bad  been  attempted.  If  the  heretics  had  at  any  time  been  driven 
away,  It  was  with  a  secret  understanding  that  they  would  ))e  al- 
lowed to  return  and  dwell  in  peace.  If  fines  had  been  inflicted, 
the  money  had  been  covertly  refunded.  If  statutes  had  been  en- 
acted, there  was  always  a  reservation  by  which  they  were  ren- 
dered ineffective.  Thus  heresy  had  grown  and  strengthened  while 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  had  been  subverted.  Heretics  had 
been  permitted  to  preach  their  doctrines  publicly,  while  eccltsias- 
tics  bad  been  outlawed  and  imprisoned.  All  this  must  cease,  the 
provisions  of  tho  treaty  of  peace  must  be  enforced,  and,  if  they 
continued  in  their  evil  courses,  the  Holy  See  would  find  means  to 
coerce  them  in  their  perversity.f 

These  were  brave  words,  though  tho  political  condition  of 
Lombardy  rendered  them  ineffective.  Nearer  home,  however, 
Gregory  had  fairer  opportunity  of  enforcing  his  will,  and  we  have 
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already  seen  how  promptly  ho  recognized  the  utih'ty  of  the  Ordel 
of  Dominic  and  luid  the  fuundations  of  the  Inquisition  by  his  ten- 
tative action  in  Florence.  While  this  was  taking  shape  his  xcal 
was  stimulated  by  the  discovery,  in  1231,  that  in  liome  itself  her- 
esy had  become  so  hold  that  it  ventured  to  assert  itself  openly, 
and  that  many  prieets  and  other  eccleeiaatics  had.  been  converted. 
Probably  the  tirat  entto  defe  on  record  waa  that  held  by  the  Sen- 
ator Annitmldu  at  the  portal  of  Santa  Maria  Ma^giore,  when 
these  unfortunates  were  burned  or  condemned  to  pei'i>elual  pris- 
on, and  Gregory  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  issue  the  de- 
cretal which  became  the  basis  of  inquisitorial  procedure^  and  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  severe  secular  laws  in  the  name  of  the 
senator.  The  details  X  bavo  already  given  (Vol.  I.  p.  325),  and 
they  need  not  be  repeated  here;  but  Gregory  did  not  content 
himself  with  what  he  thus  accomplished  in  Kome.  His  aid  just 
then  was  desirable  to  Kredcrio  11.  in  his  I^mbiu\l  conipUcations, 
and  to  Gregory's  urgency  may  doubtless  be  attributed  the  severe 
legislation  of  the  Sicilian  Constitutions,  issued  about  this  time, 
and  the  Kavenna  decrees  of  i:2;3'i.  Shortly  afterwards,  indeed, 
we  find  Frederic  writing  to  him  that  thoy  are  like  father  and 
son ;  that  they  should  sharpen  the  spiritual  and  temporal  swords 
respectively  committed  to  them  against  heretics  and  rebels,  with- 
out wasting  effort  on  sophistry,  for  if  time  be  spent  in  disputation 
nature  will  suooumb  to  disease.  It  is  not  probable  that  Gregory 
counted  much  on  the  i!eal  of  the  emperor,  but  he  sent  the  edict  of 
Annibaldo  to  Milan,  with  instruotionu  that  it  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced there.  Already,  in  1228,  his  l^;ate,  Goffredo,  Cardinal  of 
San  Marco,  had  obtained  of  the  Milanese  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  which  the  houses  of  heretics  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
secular  authoritieft  were  required  to  put  to  death  within  ten  days 
all  who  were  condemned  by  the  Church ;  but  thus  far  no  execu- 
tions seem  to  have  taken  place  under  it.* 

It  was  now  that  Gregory,  seeing  the  futility  of  all  efforts  thus 
far  save  those  which  the  Dominicans  were  making  in  Florence, 
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hit  upon  tho  final  and  sncreaafiil  oxpcrimcnt  of  confining  to  the 
Order  the  suppression  of  heresy  as  part  of  their  regular  duties. 
A  fiesh  impulse  was  felt  aU  along  the  line.  The  Cbui'cb  suddenly 
found  that  it  could  count  upon  an  unexpected  reserve  nf  onthusi* 
um,  boundless  and  exbaustless.  des^JisIng  danger  and  i-eck](^B8  of 
consequences,  which  in  the  end  could  hardly  fail  to  triumph,  A 
new  class  of  men  now  appeajfs  upon  the  scene — San  Piero  Mar- 
tire,  Giovanni  da  Vicenza,  Kolando  da  Cremona,  Rainerio  Sac- 
cone  ^worthy  to  rank  with  their  brethren  in  Languedix:,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  what  they  held  to  be  their  duty  with  a  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  which  must  command  respect,  however  repul- 
sive their  labors  may  seem  to  us.  On  one  band  these  men  bad 
an  easier  task  than  their  Western  colleagues,  for  they  had  not  to 
contend  with  tbe  jealousy,  or  submit  to  the  control,  of  the  bish- 
ops. The  independence  of  the  Italian  episcopate  had  been  broken 
down  in  the  eleventh  century.  Besides,  the  bishops  naluraily 
belonged  to  the  Gueltic  faction,  and  welcomed  any  allies  who 
promised  to  aid  them  in  crushing  the  antagonistic  party  in  their 
turbulent  cities.  On  the  other  band,  the  political  dissensionB 
which  raged  everywhere  with  savage  ferocity  increased  enor- 
mously tbe  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  task. 

In  Italy,  ha  in  France  the  organization  of  the  Inqnisition  was 
gradual.  It  advanced  step  by  step,  the  earlier  proceedings,  as  we 
have  seen  both  in  Florence  and  Toulouse,  being  characterized  by 
little  regularity.  As  the  tnbunal  by  degrees  assumed  sha|>e,  a 
definite  code  of  procedure  was  established  which  was  virtually 
the  same  everywhere,  except  with  regard  to  tlie  |X)wer  of  con£a- 
oation.  the  application  of  the  profits  of  peraeeution,  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  tbe  innocent.  To  these  attention  has  alrea^iy  been 
called,  and  tbey  need  not  detain  us  further.  The  problems  which. 
the  founders  of  the  Inquisition  had  to  meet  ia  Italy,  and  the 
methods  in  which  these  were  met,  can  best  be  illustnit^d  by  a 
rapid  glance  at  what  remains  to  us  of  the  careers  of  some  of  the 
earnest  men  who  undertook  the  apparently  hopeless  taak. 

The  earliest  name  I  have  met  with  bearing  the  title  of  Inquis- 
itor of  Lorabardy  is  that  of  a  Fra  Alberico  in  1232.  The  Cardinal 
Legate  Goffrodo,  whom  we  have  seen  busy  in  Milan,  undertook  to 
quiet  civil  strife  in  Bergamo,  with  tho  consent  of  all  factions,  by 
appointing  as  podest^  Pier  Torriani  of  Milan ;  and  at  the  same 
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time  he  seized  the  opportonity  to  make  a  raid  on  heretics,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  he  cast  into  prison.  No  sooner  was  his  back  turned 
than  the  citizens  refused  to  receive  his  podest^,  elected  in  his  place 
a  certain  R.  di  Madello,  and.  what  was  worse,  set  at  liberty  the 
captive  heretics.  Thereupon  the  legate  placed  the  city  under  in- 
terdict, which  brought  the  people  to  their  seoses,  and  they  agreed 
to  stand  to  the  mandate  of  the  Church.  Gregory  necordingly, 
November  3, 1282,  instructed  Albcrico,  as  Inquisitor  of  Lombardy, 
to  reconcile  the  city  on  condition  that  the  people  refund  to  Pier 
Torriani  all  his  exponaea  and  give  sufficient  security  to  extermi- 
nate hereay.  Here  we  see  how  intimate  were  the  relations  be- 
tween poIiticG  and  heresy,  and  what  difiiculties  the  alliance  threw 
in  the  way  of  persecution.* 

Fra  Eolando  da  Cremona  we  have  already  met  as  professor  in 
the  inchoate  [Jniveraity  of  Toulouse,  and  we  have  seen  how  rigid 
and  unbending  was  his  zml.  Hanlly  had  he  quitted  Languedoo 
when  we  find  him,  in  ]  233,  already  actively  at  work  in  the  conge- 
nial duty  of  suppressing  heresy  at  Piac^nza.  The  twenty -five 
ycairs  which  had  ehipsed  since  the  Ptacenzans  had  shown  them- 
seWes  80  indifferent  to  their  spiritual  privileges  had  not  greatly 
inoreasod  their  res]>oct  for  orthitdoxy.  Uolando  assonibled  them, 
preached  to  them,  and  then  ordered  the  iwdestA  to  expel  the  her- 
etics. The  result  did  not  correspond  to  his  expectations.  "With 
the  connivance  of  the  podesta,  the  heretics  and  their  friends  arose 
and  made  a  general  onslaught  on  the  clergy,  including  the  bishop 
and  the  friars,  in  which  a  monk  of  San  Sabino  was  slain  and  Ro- 
lando and  some  of  his  comrades  were  wounded.  The  Dominicans 
carried  Rolando  haU-doful  from  the  city,  which  waa  jjlaced  under 
interdict  by  the  bishop.  Then  a  revulsion  of  feeUng  occurredj 
Kolando  was  asked  to  return,  and  full  satisfaction  was  promised. 
He  prudently  kept  away,  but  nnlerwl  the  imprisonment  of  the 
podesti  and  twenty-four  others  till  the  pleasure  of  the  pope 
should  be  known.  Ciregory  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
by  sending  thither  the  Archdeacon  of  Xovnm,  mth  instructions  to 
plaoe  the  city  under  control  of  the  orthodox  party,  taking  ample 
seoority  that  the  heretics  should  be  supprtsssod;  but  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  please  the  citizens,  who  rose  again  and  liberated  the 
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prisoners.  Sharp  aa  was  this  experience,  it  did  not  dull  the  edge 
of  Itolando's  ze-al,  fur  the  next  year  we  find  him  at  work  in  the 
Milanese,  where  he  received  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Lantehno,  a  noble  who  sheltered  lieretiut  in  his  caslle  near  Lodi. 
For  this  I^nteliuo  wan  condemned  t-ii  be  led  through  the  streets, 
stripped  and  with  a  halter  around  his  neck,  to  Bolando's  presence, 
and  there  to  accept  such  penance  aa  the  friar,  at  command  of  the 
pope,  might  enjoin  on  him.  A  month  later  we  hoar  of  his  seizing 
two  Florentine  merchants,  Feriabente  and  Capso,  with  all  their 
goods.  They  evidently  were  persons  of  impoiiauce,  for  Gregory 
onlored  their  release  in  view  of  having  received  bail  for  them  ia 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  thousand  silver  marks.* 

During  this  transition  period,  whUe  the  Inquisition  was  slowly 
taking  shape,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Duminjcaus  engaged 
in  the  work  of  ])erseeutton  was  Giovanni  Schio  da  A'icenza,  I 
have  alluded  In  a  previous  chapter  to  his  marvellous  cai-eer  as  a 
paoifioator,  and  it  may  perhaps  not  bo  unjust  to  aasuuie  that  his 
motive  in  employing  his  unequalled  eloquence  in  harmonizing  dis* 
cordant  factions  wag  not  only  the  Christian  desire  for  peace,  but 
'EIso  to  remove  the  obstruction  Ut  persecution  caused  by  jterjietual 
strife,  for  in  almost  all  these  movements  we  may  trace  the  oon> 
nection  between  hereey  and  politics.  After  his  wonderful  success 
at  Bologna,  (vrcgory  urged  him  to  undertake  u  similar  mission  to 
Florence,  where  constant  civic  war  was  accomi>anied  by  recrudes- 
cence of  heresy.  In  gi)ite  of  the  efforts  of  the  embryonic  Inquisi- 
tion there,  heresy  was  midisguised,  and  the  ministers  of  (.'hriat 
were  o]>enly  opposed  and  ridiculed.  Gregory  a88ume<l  that  Gio- 
vanni  acted  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  and 
did  not  venture  to  send  him  orders,  but  only  requests.  He  waa, 
like  all  his  colleagues,  jwpularly  regarded  as  a  thaumaturgist,  and 
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Piobably  about  tbi»  period  may  have  occarred  the  iocideot  related  of  Mod»- 
t»,  tl»e  disciple  of  8t,  Dominic,  wbost^  cffortg  ngninst  tho  hervtics  of  Lombudy 
are  said  to  bare  aroused  ibt-ir  aniiiKraity  lo  the  jmltit  chat  a  noble  named  Peraldo 
bind  na  awmsiia  to  de>p«tch  hiun.  W^>r>l  vina  brought  to  MoneUi,  who  Mixed  a 
cmciAx  and  osaembled  a  band  of  tlic  faiifarul,  witb  whom  ho  captured  Peraldo 
aod  the  bravo,  deli»eri'd  ihem  to  llie  tn-culnr  uutlioriUw,  and  thcjr  were  txAh 
bonicd  alive.— Ricchini  Vit.  Monette,  p.  riii. 
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Btories  were  told  of  bis  crossing  rivers  diy-shod,  and  causing  mlt 
area  to  descend  from  on  bij^h  iit  liLs  simpk'  command.  Thaj 
Bolognese  were  so  loath  to  piirt  ^rith  him  that  they  nso<l  gentl* 
violence  to  retain  him.  and  only  let  him  go  after  (-fr^jorv  bad 
ordered  their  city  laid  under  inlenlict,  and  had  threutened  to  de- 
prive  of  its  episcopal  dignity  any  place  which  should  detain  him 
against  his  wtU.  After  completely  succeeding  in  his  mitKion  to 
Fiorenoe  he  was  despatched  on  a  similar  one  to  Lomhardy.  The 
League,  which  had  been  so  efficient  an  instrument  in  curl>ingthe 
imperial  power,  was  breaking  up.  Fears  were  entertained  that 
Frederic  would  soon  return  from  Germanj-  with  iin  army,  and  rH 
portion  of  the  Lombai-d  cities  and  nobles  were  dis(M»wl  to  invite 
him.  tjome  counter  vailing  intlueaue  was  required,  and  nothing 
more  effective  than  Giovanni's  eloquence  could  be  resorted  tolifl 
At  Padua,  Treviso,  Conigliano,  Conoda,  (hlertn,  Belluno.  and  Fel- 
tre  he  preached  on  the  text  *'  Blessed  are  the  ft«t  of  the  beai-ers 
of  peace'*  with  such  effect  that  oven  the  terrible  Kz/.elin  du  Ro- 
mano is  said  to  have  twice  burst  into  tears.  The  whole  land  Wi 
pacified,  save  the  ancestral  quarrel  between  Ezzehn  and  the  counul 
of  Campo  San  Piero,  which  unpardonable  wi-ongs  had  renderedj 
implacable.  After  a  visit  to  Mantua,  the  apostle  of  peace  wei 
to  Verona,  then  besieged  by  an  army  of  Mantuans,  Bolognese, 
Bresuians,  and  Faenzaus,  where  he  persuaded  the  oiysailants  to, 
withdraw,  and  the  Veronese,  in  gratitude,  proclaimed  him  |XKlest 
by  acclamation.  He  promptly  made  use  of  the  patilion  to  bni 
in  the  market-place  some  sLxty  heretics  of  both  sexes,  belonging^ 
to  the  noblest  families  of  the  city.  Then  he  summoned  Ui  u  groat 
assembly  in  a  plain  hard  by  all  the  confederate  cities  and  nobles. 
Obedient  to  his  call  there  came  the  Patriarth  of  Aqinleia,  thej 
Bishops  of  Mantua,  Brescia,  Bologna,  Mudena,  ISeggio,  Trevisoj] 
Vicenza,  Padua^  and  Conoda,  Ezzelin  da  Romano,  the  Marquis  oi 
Eete,  who  was  Lord  of  Mantua,  the  Count  of  Ban  Bonifacio,  wh< 
ruled  Ferrara,  and  dcl^atcs  from  all  the  cities,  with  thoir  carro-'^ 
dtai.  The  multitude  was  diversely  estimated  at  from  forty  thou- 
sand to  five  htmdred  thousand  souls,  who  were  wrought  by  hi|fl 
eloquence  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  uf  mutual  forgiveness.  After 
deuouncing  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  Church  all  who  adhered 
to  Frederic  or  invited  him  to  Italy,  Giovanni  induced  his  auditors 
to  swear  to  accept  such  settlement  uf  their  quarrels  us  he  ahoulc 
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dictate,  and  when  he  announced  the  terms  they  onaniraouBlj 
signed  thn  treaty.* 

So  great  became  his  reputation  that  Gregory  IX.  was  seriously 
disturbed  at  a  report  that  GioTanni  contemplated  making  himself 
pope.  A  consistory  was  assembletl  to  consider  the  wlvisability  of 
excommunicating  him,  and  that  step  wotiid  hare  been  taken  had 
not  the  liishop  of  Modena  sworn  upon  a  missal  that  he  had  onco 
seen  an  angel  descend  from  heaven  while  Giovanni  wiis  speaking, 
and  place  a  golden  cross  npon  his  brow.  A  confidential  mission 
was  sent  to  Uott^na  to  investigate  liis  career  there,  which  returned 
with  authentic  accounts  of  numhorloss  miracles  performed  by  him, 
among  them  no  less  than  ten  resuscitations  of  the  dead.  So  holy 
a  man  could  not  well  be  tlirust  from  the  pale  of  the  Cburoh,  and 
the  project  was  ahandoned.f 

Meanwhile  he  had  visited  his  native  place,  Vicenwi,  on  invita- 
tion of  the  bishop,  and  had  so  impressed  the  people  that  they  gave 
him  their  statutes  to  revise  at  his  pleasure,  and  proclaimed  him 
duke,  marquis,  and  count  of  the  city — titles  which  belonged  to  the 
bishop,  who  also  offered  to  make  over  the  episcopate  to  him.  As 
at  Verona,  be  used  bis  power  to  burn  a  number  of  heretics.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  at  Vorona,  tlguocione  Pilco,  an  onomy  of  the  Schia 
family,  induced  the  people  to  revolt,  when  Giovanni  hastened  bauk 
and  suppn^ssixl  the  rebellion,  putting  to  death,  with  torture,  a 
number  of  citizens,  who  are  charitably  supposed  to  have  been 
heretics.  Uguocione  brought  up  reinforcements ;  a  fierce  battle 
was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  Giovanni  was  worsted  and  taken 
prifloner.  A  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  to  him  in  prison,  by 
Gregory,  under  date  of  September  22,  1233,  serves  to  fijt  the  date 
of  this,  and  to  show  how  powerless  was  the  papacy  t<i  protect 
its  agents  in  the  fierce  dissensions  of  the  period.  Giovanni  was 
obliged  to  ransom  himself  and  return  to  Yerona,  and  thence  to 
Rologna^  The  peace  which  he  bad  effected  was  of  short  duration. 
The  chronic  wars  broke  out  afresh,  and  fiiovanni,  at  the  in.stance 
of  Gregory,  came  again  to  pacify  them.  In  this  he  succeeded,  but 
no  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  hostilities  were  renewed. 


•  Rip<^Il  I.  48,  ftft-8.— Matt.  Parim.  ann.  ia»8,  p.  880.— Chron.  VeronenB.  anii. 
1283  fMuratori.  6.  R- 1  VOT.  67).— Ocrardi  ManriBii  HisL  (lb.  pp.  S7-8).— B«rfo«- 
imno  de'  MlmnJ,  Hist.  Rcclw.  rti  Vtrcnwi.  It.  76-84. 

t  Bartiftnno  de*  MiroQi,op.  ctt.  11.  94-1. 
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Gregory  made  a  third  attempt,  through  the  Bishops  of  Reggio  and 
Treviso,  who  induced  the  warring  factions  to  lay  down  their  arms 
for  a  while;  but  the  main  object,  of  presenting  a  united  front  and 
keeping  Frederic  out  of  Italy,  was  lost.  Ezzelin  and  a  number 
of  the  cities  urged  his  coming,  and  the  decisive  victory  of  Corte- 
nuova,  in  November,  1237,  dissolved  the  Lombard  League  which 
ha<]  so  long  hold  the  empire  in  check,  and  made  him  master  of 
Lombardy.* 

During  all  this  time  Gr^ory  had  been  untiring  in  his  efforU 
to  Hubilue  heresy  in  Lombardy.  undeterred  by  the  diRheartening 
lack  of  result.  All  his  legates  to  that  province  were  duly  in- 
structed to  regard  this  as  one  of  their  chief  duties.  In  May,  1236, 
he  had  even  attempted  to  establish  there  a  rudimentary  Inquisi- 
tion, but,  in  the  eJtisting  condition  of  the  land,  even  he  could 
hardly  have  expec^ted  to  accomplish  anything.  Frederic  came 
with  profession.'i  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  waa  one  of  the 
motives  impelling  him  to  the  enterprise;  and  when  Gregory  re- 
proached him  with  suppressing  the  preaching  of  the  friars  and 
thus  favoring  horcJiy,  ho  astutely  retorted,  with  a  reference  to 
Giovanni,  by  aUodingto  those  who.  under  pretext  of  making  war 
on  heresy,  were  busy  in  establishing  themselves  as  potentates,  and 
were  taking  castles  assorurity  from  those  suspect  in  faith.  Greg- 
ory, in  reply,  could  only  disclaim  all  responsibihty  for  the  acts  of 
the  adventurous  friar.  Yet  Gregory  himself,  when  it  suited  hia 
Lombard  policy,  did  not  hesitate  to  relajc  his  severity  against  the 
heretics,  and  it  became  a  [>opular  cry  in  Germany  that  he  had 
been  bribed  with  their  gold.+ 

For  somo  years  Giovanni  Schio  led  a  comparatiroly  quiet  ex- 
istence in  Bologna,  but  in  1247,  by  which  time  tho  Inquisition  was 
fairly  taking  shape.  Innocent  IV.  appointed  him  perpetual  inquisi- 
tor throughout  Lombardy,  arming  him  with  full  powers  and  re- 
leasing him  from  all  subjection  or  accountability  to  the  Dominican 
general  or  provincial.  In  tho  existing  condition  of  the  north  of 
Italy  the  commission  was  virtually  inoperative,  and  its  only  inter- 


*  RipAll  t.  eO-1.— Barbkreno  de'  Hiroiii  op.  cit,  tL  86.  tl-t. 

t  Greg.  PP  IX.  Biill.  liU  liHvutni  ffen*rU,  20  Maii,  1330  (RipoH  I.  »5.  girat 
ttiifl  in  1237,  proI«l>ly  «.  rciwuc).  —  Epislt.  Smcul.  Xltl.  T.  I.  No,  flSS,  TOO,  708, 
704.-Hi«t.  Diplom.  Frid.  U.  T.  IV.  P.  u.  pp.  WT-8.— Scbtoidt,  C«tli«r«,  I.  i«l. 
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est  lies  in  its  tenns,  which  show  that  up  to  this  time  there  was  no 
OTganized  Inquisition  there.  We  hear  nothing  further  of  his  ac- 
tivity, even  after  the  death  of  Frederic,  in  1250,  until,  in  1256,  the 
long-delayed  crusade  was  undertaken  against  Ezzelin  da  Romano. 
By  his  fiery  eloquence  he  raised  in  Bologna  a  considerable  force 
of  crusaden,  at  whose  head  he  marched  against  the  tyrant  of  the 
Trevisan,  but,  disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of  the  lead^^  he  re- 
turned to  BoIc^;na  before  the  final  catastrophe,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  perished,  in  1265,  in  the  crosade  against  Uanfred,  when 
there  was  a  contingent  of  ten  thousand  Bologneee  in  the  umy  of 
Charles  of  Anjou.* 

Yet  the  most  noteworthy  in  all  respects  of  the  dauntless  zealots 
who  fought  the  seemingly  desperate  battle  against  heresy  was 
Piero  da  Yerona,  better  known  as  St.  Peter  Martyr.  Bom  at  y 
Verona  in  1203  or  1206,  of  a  heretic  family,  his  legend  relates  that 
he  was  divinely  led  to  recognize  their  errors.  When  a  schoolboy 
of  ozily  seven  years  of  age  his  uncle  chanced  to  ask  him  what  he 
learned,  and  he  repeated  the  orthodox  creed.  His  uncle  there- 
upon told  him  he  must  not  say  that  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  for  he  was  not  the  creator  of  the  visible  universe ;  bat 
the  chUd,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  overcame  his  elder  in  arga- 
ment,  who  thereupon  urged  the  parents  to  remove  him  from 
achool,  but  the  father,  who  hoped  to  see  him  become  a  leader  of 
the  sect,  allowed  him  to  complete  his  education.  His  orthodox 
zeal  grew  with  his  growth,  and  in  1221  he  entered  the  Dominican 
Order.  His  confessor  testified  that  he  never  committed  a  mortal 
nn,  and  the  bull  of  his  canonization  bears  emphatic  evidence  to 
his  humility,  his  meek  obedience,  his  sweet  benignity,  his  exhaust- 
less  compassion,  his  unfailing  patience,  his  wonderful  charity,  his 
passionate  supplications  to  God  for  martyrdom,  and  the  innumera- 
ble miracles  which  illustrated  his  Iife.t 

Before  the  Dominicans  were  armed  with  the  power  of  perse- 
cution Fiero  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  original  function  of 
the  Order,  that  of  controverting  heresy,  and  preaching  against 
heretics.  In  this  the  success  of  the  young  apostle  was  marvel- 
kmsly  aided  by  his  thaumaturgic  development.     At  Kavenna, 


*  Ripoll  L  174-fi.— Bubaraao  de'  Mironi,  op.  cit.  II.  94-6. 

t  Jac  de  Ytoagine  Legenda  Auiea  s.  t. — Msg.  BuU.  Rom.  I.  M. 
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Mantua,  Venice,  Milan,  and  uthet-  placcB,  numerous  wonders  are 
rolatcd  of  his  performance.  Tlni3.  at.  Cesena,  the  success  of  liia 
efforts  at  conversion  in-italed  th«  btiretics,  who.  on  one  occasion, 
intemiptod  tiiu  pi-eaching  in  the  public  square  by  voUeys  of  fUtb 
and  stones  discharged  from  a  house  near  by.  He  several  timea 
mildly  entreated  them  to  desist,  but  in  vain,  when,  inspired  by 
divine  wrath,  ho  launched  a  terrible  imprecatiun  Ji^iniit  them. 
Instantly  the  house  cmmWod  in  ruin,  buryin/;  the  sat'rilegious 
wretches,  nor  could  it  be  rebuilt  until  long  afterwards.* 

When  the  Dominicans  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  |>er9ecu- 
tion  his  eameet  zeal  naturally  caused  him  to  be  seloctetl  as  one  of 
the  earliest  laborers.  Fn  1283  he  was  sent  to  Hilan.  where,  thus 
far,  all  the  efforts  of  papal  nussives  and  legates  had  prove*!  in- 
effectual to  rouse  the  authorities  and  the  citizens  to  undertaJce 
the  holy  work.  The  laws  which,  in  1238,  Cardinal  Goffredo  had 
inscribed  on  the  statute-book  had  remained  a  dead  letter,  AH 
this  was  changed  when  Piero  da  Verona  ma<le  his  influonco  felt. 
Not  only  did  he  cause  Gregory's  legislation  of  1231  to  be  adopted 
in  the  municipal  law,  but  he  stimulated  the  poilesta,  Oldrado  da 
Ti^Bono,  and  the  archbishop,  Enrico  da  Settala,  to  work  in  eam- 
Mb  '  A  number  of  heretics  were  burned,  who  were  probably  the 
first  victims  of  fanaticism  which  Milan  had  seen  since  the  time  of 
the  Cathari  of  Monforte.  So  strong  was  the  impression  made  by 
tfaM&  executions  that  they  earned  for  the  podesta  Oldrado  the 
honor  of  an  equestrian  portrait  in  baa-retief,  with  the  inacnptioOf 
*'  ^ui  soUtvm  atrtimt,  CatKaros  ut  d^huit  uxit"  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  adoraing  the  wall  of  the  Sala  del  ConsigUo,  now  the  Archivio 
pnbMico.  It  fared  worse  with  the  archbishop,  who  was  rendered 
so  unpo]mIar  that  he  was  banished,  for  which  the  magistracy  was 
duly  excommunicated;  but  he,  too.  had  posthumous  reward,  for 
his  tomb  bore  the  legend  *'  inst/Uuto  in^uiintmv  Jufft/lamt  ^rprwe*." 
Piero  likewLiMj  founded  in  Milan  a  company,  or  association,  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy,  which  was  taken  under  immediate  papal 
protection  —  the  model  of  that  which  ten  ywnrs  later  did  .surb 
bloody  work  in  Florence.  We  may  safely  aasumc  that  his  fiery 
MtlTity  continued  unabated,  though  we  hear  nothing  of  him  until 
lS43f  when  we  again  htul  Uitn  in  Mihtn  so  vigorously  at  work  that 


*  Oftn^kUia,  Storu  di  Hon  Piero- Martire,  HiUao,  1741,  pp.  39-M. 
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le  is  said  to  have  caaseU  a  sedition  wliich  nearly  ruined  the 
city.* 

Two  years  later  we  meet  him  fighting  heresy  in  Florence. 
That  city,  it  wiil  U?  remembtred,  was  the  subject  of  the  tsirliest 
iuquisituriaJ  experiiueiitii,  Fi-d  Giuvunoi  di  Salerno,  Prior  of  Santa 
Uaria  Novelln,  having  been  commi^oned  to  prosecute  heretics 
in  12^8,  and  biding  Hucctvtied  after  his  death,  in  1230,  by  PrA 
i^dobrandini  Cavoleante,  and  about  1341  by  Km  Uu^'gieri  Cal- 
'^Mgni.  The  lirst  t\vo  of  these  aocompUahed  Uttle,  being,  in  fact, 
rather  preachers  than  iuquiaitors.  The  heretics  were  protected 
by  the  Ghibelline  faction  and  the  imrtisans  of  Frederic  II.,  and 
heresy,  far  from  decreasing,  spread  rapidly  in  spite  of  occasional 
burnings.  M'^hen  the  Cathiimn  LCishup  PaLernon  tted.  his  posi- 
tion waa  suoceesively  hehl  by  three  others,  Toraello,  Bnmnetto, 
anil  Giaco]»o  da  Afonteruwcuni;.  Many  of  the  most  powcrftd  fami- 
lies  were  heretics  or  open  deftiulers  of  heresy — the  Baroni,  Pulci, 
Cipriani,  Cuvalcanti,  Haruceiii,  and  Malprosa.  The  Baroni  built 
a  stronghold  at  San  Gaggio,  beyond  the  walls,  which  sorvcd  as  a 
refuge  for  the  Perfected,  and  there  were  plenty  of  houses  in  the 
town  where  they  could  hold  their  conventicles  in  safety.  The 
Cipriani  had  two  palaces,  one  at  Afugnone  and  the  other  in  Klor- 
ice,  where  troops  of  Cathari  assemble<l  under  the  leadership  of 
heresiarcb  named  )farchisiitno,  and  there  were  great  schools  at 
Poggibousi,  Plan  di  Caiicia,  and  Ponte  u  Sieve.t 

The  whole  of  central  Italy,  in  fact,  was  almost  as  deeply  infected 
with  heresy  a£  Lorabardy,  and  Uttle  had  as  yet  been  done  to  purify 
lb.  That  as  late  as  1235  no  oomprchonsive  attempt  had  been  made 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  is  shown  by  a  papal  brief  addree&ed  in 
that  year  to  the  Doniinicuns  of  Viterhu,  empowering  them,  in  all 
the  dJooeees  of  Tuscany,  Viterbo,  Orta,  Kalncoreggio,  Castro,  So- 
ano,  Amerino.  and  ^ami,  to  absolve  heretics  not  publicly  defamed 
for  heresy,  who  shoiUd  spontaneously  acctiso  themselves,  provided 
the  bishops  luisented  and  sufficient  bail  were  given ;  and  the  bish- 
ops were  ordered  to  co-opei-ate.  Heretics  not  thus  voluntarily 
eoofessing  were  to  be  dealt  %vitb  according  to  the  papal  statutes. 

•  Bcru,  Corio,  HUt.  IGlatiew.  unn,  1483.  1843.  —  Verri.  SU>ri«  rli  Milano,  I. 
MI'S.— RipoH  I.  »5.— Annul.  Bfcdioliuums.  c.  xir.  (MuiaU)ri,8.  R.  I.  XVL  60O> 
— a»rpi,  Diiwono  (£<].  IIelm>t»d.  1763,  tV.  SI). 

I  Lmaii.  lUilictiiti  TuKaue,  pp.  497,  600. 
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At  Vitrrlw  dwelt  GioTnnni  da  Benevonto,  who  was  e-aUed  the 
pope  of  the  heretics,  but  it  was  not  until  Gregory  went  thither  in 
1S37  and  undertook  the  task  of  purifying  tho  place  bimseLf  that 
any  efficient  action  was  taken ;  he  oondemned  Giovanni  and  many 
other  heretics,  and  ordered  the  palaces  of  some  of  the  nobledt  fam- 
ilies of  the  city  to  lie  torn  down,  aa  having  afforded  refuge  to  here- 
tics. At  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Padua  was  urged  to  perse- 
vere in  the  good  work,  and  at  Pamia  the  Knights  of  Jesua  Christ 
were  in^itituted  with  the  same  object  by  Jordan,  the  Dominican 
general.  All  this  indicates  the  commencenient  of  systematio 
operations,  and  the  pressure  grew  stronger  year  by  year.  Un- 
der the  energetic  management  of  Kuggiori  Calcagni  the  Floren- 
tine Inquisition  rapidly  took  shape  and  exeoutiona  became  fre- 
quent, while  in  the  confessions  of  the  accused  allusions  are  made 
to  heretics  burned  elsewhere,  showing  that  persecution  was  be- 
coming active  wherever  political  conditions  rendered  it  possible. 
Thus  in  a  confession  of  1^44  there  is  a  reference  to  two,  Maffeo 
and  Mai*tello,  burned  not  long  before  at  Pisa.* 

In  Florence  Tr&  Ruggieri's  vigor  was  reducing  the  heretics  to 
desperation.  Each  trial  revealed  fresh  names,  and  as  the  circle 
spread  the  prosecutions  became  more  numerous  and  terrible.  The 
Signoria  was  eoerowl  by  papal  letters  to  enforce  the  citationa  of 
the  inquisitor,  and  as  the  priefuners  multiplied  and  their  depositioni 
were  taken,  fully  a  third  of  the  citizens,  including  many  nobles, 
were  found  to  bo  involved.  Kxcited  by  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
velopmenUi.  Iluggieri  detennined  to  strike  at  the  chiefs,  and,  invok* 
iug  the  aid  of  the  Priors  of  the  Arts,  he  seized  a  number  of  them 
and  condemned  to  the  stake  those  who  proved  contumacious.  The 
time  had  evidently  come  when  they  must  choose  Iwtween  open 
resistance  and  destruction.  The  Baroni  ausembted  their  followerv, 
broke  open  the  jails,  and  carried  off  the  prisoners,  who  were  dis- 
tributed through  variouB  strongholds  in  the  Florentine  territory, 
where  they  continued  to  preach  and  spread  their  doctrines. 

Matters  wore  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  impossible  for  so  large  a  body  as  the  heretics  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  in  detail  with  impunity,  to  say  noth- 


•  Bipoll  I.  Tfr^O  —Kayoald.  ud.  liZS.  No.  16— Vit  Oregor.  PP.  IX.  <Hu 
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ing  of  the  spoliation  and  gratification  of  private  feuds  which  could 
not  fail  to  involve  tho  innocent  witli  the  guilty  in  a  persecution 
of  Buch  extent  so  recklessly  puraund.     On  the  other  haod,  the. 
persecutors  were  maddened  with  excitement  and  with  the  pros- 
pects of  at  last  triurapliing  over  tho  adversaries  who  had  so  long 
defied  them.    Innocent  IV.  wrote  presaingly  to  the  Signoria  oom- 
manding  energetic  support  for  tlie  inijuisitor,  and  he  summoned 
from  Lorabardy  Piero  da  Verona  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  approaoh- 
ing  Htru^le.    Towards  the  end  of  1244  Pioro  hastenwl  to  the  con- 
flict, and  his  eloquence  drew  such  crowds  that  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
•Uaria  Novella  had  to  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  multitude. 
lie  utilized  tho  enthusiasm  by  enrolling  tho  orthodox  nobles  in 
a  guard  to  protect  the  Dominicans,  and  formed  a  military  order 
under  the  name  of  the  Societa  de'  (^apitani  di  Santa  Maria,  uni- 
formed in  a  wliit«  doublet  with  a  red  cross,  and  these  led  the 
organization  known  as  the  Compa^ia  della  Fode,  sworn  to  defend 
the  Inquisition  at  aU  hazards,  under  privileges  granted  by  the 
Holy  See.    Thus  encouraged  and  supported,  Ruggteri  pushed  for^ 
ward  the  trials,  and  numbers  of  victims  were  burned.     This  waa 
a  challenge  which  the  heretics  could  only  decline  under  pain  of 
annihilation.     They  likewise  organized  under  the  lead  of  the 
Baroni,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  podesta,  Ser  Pace 
di  Peeannola  of  Bergamo,  recently  appointed  by  Frederic  II.,  that 
■the  interest  of  his  master  required  liim  to  protect  them.    Thus  the 
perennial  quarrel  between  the  Church  and  the  empire  filled  the 
streets  of  Horence  with  bloodshed  under  the  banners  of  ortho- 
doxy and  heterodoxy. 

Ruggieri  provoked  the  conflict  without  flinching.  lie  cited  the 
Baroni  before  him,  and  when  they  contemptuously  refused  to  ap- 
pear he  procured  a  special  mandate  from  Innocent  IV,  This  they 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  docility,  about  AuguBt  1.  124iS,  swearing 
to  stand  to  tho  mandates  of  the  Church,  and  depositing  one  thou- 
sand lire  as  security  ;  but  when  they  understood  that  he  was  about 
to  render  sentence  against  them,  they  appealed  to  the  podest^ 
Ser  Pace  thereupon  sent  his  ofllcors,  August  12,  to  Ruggieri.  order- 
ing him  to  annul  the  proceedings  iw  contmr}'  to  the  mandate  of 
the  em]>eror,  to  return  tho  money  taken  as  Itail,  and,  in  case  of 
contumacy,  to  appear  the  next  day  before  the  podosta  under  pen- 
alty of  a  thousand  marks.     Huggieri's  only  notice  of  this  was  a 
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sammons  the  next  day  to  Ser  Pa/:e  to  appear  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion  as  suspect  o!  henesv  and  fautorsliip,  under  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  office.  The  fervid  rhetoric  of  FrA  Piero  {Hiured  oil  upon  the 
flames,  and  the  city  found  itself  divided  into  two  factions,  not  un- 
eqiiiilly  matched  and  eager  to  fly  nt  each  other.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  assembling  of  the  faithful  in  the  churches  on  a  feast- 
day,  tlie  potlest^  sounded  the  tocsin,  and  many  unarmed  Catholice 
aro  said  to  havp  been  slaughtered  before  the  altars.  Then  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day  (August  24)  Ruggicri  and  Bishop  Ardingho,  in 
the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Novella,  publicly  read  a.  sentence  condemn- 
ing the  Uaroni,  confiscating  thoir  posse-ssions,  and  ordering  their 
castles  and  palaces  to  be  destroyed,  whioli  naturally  led  to  a  bloody 
collision  between  the  factions.  Piero  then  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Com])agnia  della  Fede,  carrying-  a  atandard  like  the 
other  captains,  among-  whom  the  <Ic*  Ro**si  were  the  most  conapicu- 
ous.  Under  hia  leadership  two  murderous  battles  were  fought, 
one  at  the  Croce  at  Trebbio  and  the  other  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Fe- 
licitil,  in  l»oth  of  which  the  heretics  were  utterly  rooted.  Monu- 
ments still  mark  the  scene  of  these  rictories ;  and.  until  reoent 
times,  the  banner  which  San  Piero  gave  to  the  de'  Rossi  was  still 
cArried  by  the  Compagnia  di  Ran  Piero  Martiro  on  the  celebration 
of  his  birthday,  April  29,  while  the  one  which  he  bore  himself  is 
preserved  among  the  relics  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  and  is  pabUcly 
displayed  on  his  feast-day. 

Thus  was  destroyed  in  Florence  the  power  of  the  heretics  and 
of  the  GhiheUines.  Kuggieri,  for  his  steadfast  courage,  was  re- 
warded, before  the  close  of  1'J45,  with  the  bishopric  of  Castro,  and 
was  succeeded  as  inquisitor  by  San  Piero  himself,  whose  indefati- 
gable zeal  allowed  the  heretics  no  rest.  Many  of  them,  recognizing 
the  futility  of  further  rnsistnm*,  abandonotl  their  errors ;  others 
fled,  and  when  Piero  left  Florence  he  could  boast  that  heresy  was 
conquerp<l  and  the  Inquisition  estnblishe*!  on  an  impregnable  basb ; 
though  Rainerio's  estimate  of  the  Florentine  Cathari,  some  years 
later,  shows  that  it  still  had  an  ample  harvest  to  reward  its  labors.* 


*  [Acai,  op.  cit.  pp.  SSO-85.— L&mi'i)  account  of  lh«se  troublw,  bwad  apoD 
original  Boumes.  ia  an  cuniplclc  thai  I  Iwvc  followed  it  without  rcfercnre  to  other 
autliunLie*.  TAnai  nf  t)i«  (locitme.uU  arc  aUU  In  the  AjchlTes  ofPlorence  (ArcbiT. 
DiplocD.,  ProT.  8,  Maria  Ni)cella,  ann.  124S)< 

The  Compagniii  della  Fedo,  known  siibcoquently  u  del  Bigallo.was  cbaoged 
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While  TSuggieri,  in  tln^  summor  of  I'M-k  wns  precipitating  the 
oonfliift  in  Flonmoe,  Innocent  I\'.,  in  the  Council  of  Lyons,  was 
passing  sentence  of  dethronement  on  Frederic  11.  and  trying  to 
find  some  aspirant  hardy  enough  to  accept  the  impiti-ial  crown. 
Frederic  laughed  the  sentence  tu  scom  and  e-asily  di-spo^cd  of  his 
would-be  comp<ititors,  but  he  was  obliged  to  stioiggle  bard  to  main- 
tain his  Italian  [MfssHssions,  and  his  death,  December  13,  1260, 
relieved  the  papjicy  from  the  most  formidable  antagonist  which 
its  ambitious  designs  had  ever  encountered.  Skilled  equally  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  untimig  in  activity,  dismayed  by  no 
reverses,  intellectually  far  in  advance  nf  his  age,  and  encumbered 
with  few  scruples,  Frederic's  brilliant  abilities  and  indomitable 
ooDrage  had  been  llie  one  obstacle  in  the  pajial  ]»ath  towards  dunii- 
nation  over  Italy  and  the  foundation  un  that  basis  of  a  universal 
theocratic  monarchy.  His  son,  Conrad  IV..  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  was  scarce  t«  be  dreadeii  in  compaiison,  though  Innocent 
cautiously  wait«d  for  a  wluloin  Lyons  before  venturing  into  Italy. 
After  reaching  Genoa,  Juno  S,  1251,  he  addressed  to  Piero  da 
Verona  and  Viviano  da  Bergamo  a  brief  which  shows  that  the 
intervening  six  months  hatt  not  sufficed  to  dull  the  sense  of  rejoic- 
ing at  the  death  of  his  great  opponent,  and  that  no  more  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  talcing  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  A 
diihyrambic  burst  of  exultation  is  followetl  by  the  declaration 
tliat  thanks  to  God  for  this  inestimable  mercy  ore  to  be  rendered 
not  so  much  in  wonls  as  in  deeds,  and  of  these  the  most  accept- 
able is  the  purification  of  the  faith.  Frederic's  favor  towards  here- 
tic* had  long  ira[iede*l  the  operations  of  the  Imjuisition  thronghout 
Italy,  and  now  that  he  is  removed  it  is  to  be  put  into  action  every- 
where with  all  possible  vigor.  Inquisitors  are  to  bo  sent  into  all 
parts  of  Lomljardy;  Piero  and  Viviano  are  ordered  to  proceed 
foi-thwith  to  Cremona,  armed  with  all  neceesary  powere;  rulers 
wim  do  not  zealously  assist  them  will  be  coerced  with  the  8|)ir- 
itual  sword,  and,  if  tliis  pnjvea  inmillicient,  Chriatcndoin  will  be 
aroused  to  destroy  them  in  a  crusade.  This  bull  was  followed  bv 
a  rapid  succession  o£  othent  addrensed  to  the  Dominican  provin- 
cials and  to  potentates,  ordering  strenuous  cooperation,  and  the 

in  tlif  niidtllc  of  tbv  fifteenth  centui;,  br  Sant'  Antooino,  Prior  of  San  Marco, 
into  A  chariublu  nfwociaijoii  for  the  cure  of  urplisD*  (Villuri,  Storia  di  GitoL 
BavoBUoU,  PiK&w,  t887,  L  S7> 
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inscription  in  all  local  statates  of  the  oonstitations  of  the  doad 
empentr  and  of  the  popee^ — hulls  Issued  in  such  hiutfi  that,  Jane 
13,  1252,  the  popo  was  rihlignd  to  explain  that  the  blunders  and 
omissions  arising  fniin  the  hurried  work  of  the  scribes  are  not  to 
invalidate  thorn.  The  whole  was  orowmod.  May  15,  1252.  by  the 
issue  of  the  bull  Ad  extirpanda^  of  which  I  have  given  an  abBtraot 
in  a  former  chapter.  This  sought  to  render  the  civil  power  com* 
pletely  subservient  to  the  Inquisition,  and  prescribed  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy  as  the  chief  duty  of  the  State.* 

Xanocenfs  mandate  probably  found  Piero  at  the  convent  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Canali  at  Piac'enza,  of  which  lie  was  prior  in  1250, 
and  where  his  austerities  so  impressed  his  brethren  that  they 
begged  his  friend,  Matteo  da  Correggio,  pretor  of  the  city,  to  in- 
dnoe  him  to  moderate  them,  lest  the  flesh  which  he  so  persistently 
macerated  should  give  way  under  the  ardent  spirit  within.  If,  in 
fact,  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  that  he  habitually  never 
broke  his  fast  before  sunflct.  and  that  he  passed  most  of  the  night 
in  prayer,  restricting  his  sleep  to  the  least  that  was  compatible 
with  life,  his  career  becomes  easily  intelligible.  Deficiency  of 
nourishment,  replaced  by  unceasing  and  unnatural  nervous  exalta- 
tion, must  have  rendere^l  him  virtually  an  irresponsible  being.f 

We  have  no  details  of  what  be  accompUshed  as  inquisitor  at 
Cremona^  or  at  Milan  to  which  he  was  afterwards  transferred.  It 
is  presumable,  however,  that  his  relentless  activity  fully  responded 
to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  selected  him  as  the  fittest 
instniment  to  take  advantjige,  in  the  hoadciuail-ors  of  heresy,  of 
the  unexpected  o|>portunity  to  visit  the  now  defenceless  heretics 
with  the  wnith  of  God.  Within  nine  months  after  he  had  been 
Bummonffli  to  action  ho  had  already  become  such  an  object  of  ter- 
ror that  in  despair  a  plot  was  laid  for  his  assassination.  The 
matter  was  intrusted  to  Stefano  Confaloniero,  a  noble  of  Aliate, 
and  the  liire  of  the  aasaasins,  twenty-Sve  lire^  was  furnished  by 
Guidotto  Sachella.  The  week  before  Easter  (March  23-30),  1252, 
Stefano  proposed  the  murder  to  Manfredo  CUtoro  of  Giussano, 
who  agreed  to  do  it,  and  associated  with  him  Carino  da  Balsamo. 
At  the  same  time  Giaoopo  della  Chitisa  undertook  to  go  to  Pavia 

■  Ripull   I.  102-3,  190,  305,  308-  U,  231.— Bertr«r,  B«^tr«a  d'  Inaoc.  lY. 
Ho.  SOSS,  5843.— Mag.  Boll.  Rom.  L  81. 

t  Cunpaou,  Vita  tU  San  Piero-MorUre,  pp.  100-1, 
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to  slay  Kainnrio  Sacoone,  and  made  the  joumoy.  but  Failed  to  oc- 
oomplish  his  mission.  The  other  conspirators  were  more  success- 
fal.  Fra  Piero  at  that  time  was  Trior  of  Corno,  and  went  thither 
to  pass  his  Easter,  lie  was  obliged  to  relura  to  Milan  on  Low 
Sanday,  April  i,  as  on  that  day  expired  the  term  of  fifteen  days 
which  he  had  asstgned  to  a  cuutumacious  heretic.  During  Easter 
week  Stefano,  with  Manfrodo  and  CorinOf  went  to  Como  and 
awaited  Piero's  departure.  It  shows  the  feajrlessoets  and  the 
austerity  of  the  man  that  he  set  out  on  foot^  April  7,  though 
weakened  with  a  qaartain  fever,  and  ocoompanied  only  by  a  single 
friar,  Bomenico,  Manfredo  and  Carino  followed  them  as  far  as 
Barlassina,  and  sot  upon  them  in  a  lonely  spot.  Carino  acted  as 
execntioncr,  laying  open  Piero's  head  with  a  single  blow,  mortal- 
ly wounding  Domenic-o,  and  then,  finding  that  Piero  still  breathed, 
planning  a  da^i^r  in  his  lireast.  Some  jnifising'  travellors  uarried 
the  body  of  the  martyr  to  the  convent  of  San  Senijilieiano,  wliile 
Bomenico  was  conveyed  to  Meda,  where  he  died  five  days  after- 
wards. As  for  the  («nspiraturs,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
strange  delay  which  po9t]>nncd  for  fortj'-tliroc  yours  tho  final  sen- 
tence of  Stefano  Confaioniero,  and  to  the  repentance  and  beatifica- 
tion of  Carino,  who  beoaine  St.  Aoerinus.  Daniele  da  Giussano, 
another  of  the  confederates,  also  repented  and  entered  the  Domin- 
ican Order.  Giacupo  della  Chiusa  seems  to  have  c8cii[H-d,  and 
Manfredo  and  a  certain  Tommaso  were  captured  and  confessed, 
Manfredo  admitted  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
two  other  inquisitors,  Fra  I*ier  di  Ijracciano  and  Fra  Catalano,  both 
■Franciscans,  at  Ombralda  in  Lombardy.  He  was  simply  ordered 
to  present  himself  to  the  pope  for  judgment,  but  in  place  of  obey- 
ing he  very  naturally  fled,  and  there  is  no  record  of  bis  subsequent 
fote.  No  one  seems  to  have  been  put  to  death,  and  common  re- 
port asserted  that  the  assjiasins  foun<I  a  safe  refuge  among  the 
Waldenses  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  which  is  not  improbable.* 


'  BBm.Corir>,  Hist  HiUneac,  ann.  12fi2.~Gua1vaDenFlRuimAC.2^6(MunitoTi, 
a  R-  T-  XF.  «W).— RipoU  I-  iU,  S44.  389  — Canipan*,  V\U  cH  .9«n  Picro-Marlire, 
pp,  118-20,  12R,  128-9,  188-88.— Arnal,  Mediolanens.c.  2-1  (Mur»tori,  XVI.  656). 
— Tunborini,  Storia  dell'  laquiuziotie.  I.  493~303.— WaddiDg  Aonal.  asn.  1384, 
No.  a— Rodutpbil  Hist  Seraph.  TteVig.  Lib.  i.  fol.  lS6.--Ra7na[cl.  .\Dnal.  aoD. 
1408,  No.  U. 
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In  fiiot.  the  Church  made  much  shrewder  use  of  the  martyr- 
dom than  the  exaction  of  vidgar  vengeance.  Its  whole  machinerj' 
was  net  to  work  at  once  to  impress  the  jwpulations  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  martyr.  Miranlcs  multiplied  around  him.  When  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  Order  assembled  at  Bologna  in  Ifay,  In- 
noount  wrote  to  them  in  terms  of  the  most  extravapint  hy]jerbole 
pe8|>ecting  liim,  and  urged  them  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Hy  August  31,  ho  ordered  the  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings of  canonization,  and  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  March  25, 
lafiS,  the  bull  of  canoni/jvlion  was  issued-  I  believe  the  most 
speedy  creation  of  a  saint  on  record.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  cult  which  developed  itself  around  the  martyr.  Be- 
fore the  century  waa  out,  Gmcopo  di  Vorapne  compared  his  mar- 
tyrdom with  that  of  Christ,  establishing  many  similitudes  l>etween 
them,  and  he  assures  us  that  the  di*ip  pea  ranee  of  heresy  in  the 
Milanese  was  owing  to  the  merits  of  the  saint— indeed,  already,  in 
the  bull  of  canonization  it  is  asserted  that  many  heretics  had  been 
converted  by  his  de^th  and  miracles.  It  is  true  that  when,  in 
1391,  FrA  Tommaso  d'Avcrsa,  a  Dominican  of  Naples,  in  a  sormon 
on  the  fesiflt  of  San  Piero  dared  to  coni|Kire  his  wounds  with  the 
stigmata  of  6t.  Francis — saying  that  the  former  were  the  signs  of 
the  living  (rod  and  not  of  the  dead,  while  the  latter  were  those  of 
the  <iead  God  and  not  of  the  living — it  is  true  that  the  expression 
was  thought  to  savor  of  blasphemy.  The  existing  pope,  Nicholas 
IV.,  chanced  to  be  a  Franciscan,  so  Tonimaso  was  summoned  before 
him,  forced  to  confess,  and  was  sent  back  tu  liis  provincial  with 
orders  to  subject  him  to  a  punishment  that  would  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  sacrilege.  Yet  successive  pu]}m  encouraged  the  outt 
of  San  Pioro  nntil  Sixtus  V.,  in  IfiSfi,  designated  him  as  the  second 
heaxl  of  the  Inquisition  after  St.  Dominic,  and  as  its  first  martyr, 
and  in  1588  granted  plenary  indnlgence  to  all  who  shonld  visit 
for  devotion  the  Ooininican  churches  on  the  days  of  St.  Dominic, 

ter  Martyr,  and  Catharine  of  Siena.     In  the  seventeenth  cen- 

an  enthusiastic  Spaniard  declared  that  he  was  crowned  with 

3wns,  "rorru)  Kmj)ercui<ir  dr  Afarti/r/'Jt.''^    In  1373,  Gregory 

ited  permiasion  to  erect  a  small  orator}'  on  the  spot  of 


1  L  &67),  tnd  who  may  vcr;  probtibl;  be  the  same  m  the  aAonrnptice 
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the  murdor,  which  grew  to  be  a  mitgnifiocnt  church  with  a  splen- 
rfid  ooDvent,  throii^fh  the  offerings  of  the  innumerable  pil^riis 
who  flocke<1  thither.  Th(?  authenticity  of  the  mart>T's  sanctity 
was  proved  when,  in  1340,  eiglity -seven  years  after  death,  the  body 
was  tranalatod  to  a  tomb  of  marvellous  workmanship,  and  was 
^loDnd  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  and  when  the  sepalohro 
opened  in  17^t(  it  was  still  found  uncorrupted,  with  wounds 
ooTTpspon cling  exactly  to  those  described  in  the  annals.* 

The  enthusiasm  excite*!  by  the  career  of  San  Piero  was  tnme<l 
to  practical  account  by  the  organization  in  moat  of  the  Italian 
cities  of  Crfjf^'MtfiuitL  comjKwed  of  the  principal  cavaliers,  who 
swore  to  defend  ami  assist  the  inquisitors  at  periJ  of  their  lives, 
and  to  devote  [wrson  and  property  to  the  extermination  of  here- 
tics, for  which  service  they  received  plenary  remiasion  of  all  their 
Bins.  These  associations  were  wont  to  assemble  on  the  feast  of 
San  Piero  in  the  Dominican  churches,  which  were  the  seats  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  hold  aloft  their  drawn  swords  during  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel,  in  testimony  of  their  readiness  to  crush  herc3\*  with 
force.  They  continued  to  exist  until  the  last  century,  and  FrA 
Pier-Tommaso  Oampana,  who  was  inijiiisitor  at  C^ma,  relates  with 
pride  how,  in  1738,  he  prftsided  over  such  a  ceremony  in  Milan, 
The  Orocesegnati,  moreover,  furnished  material  support  to  the  in- 

•  Ripoll  \.  an.— Campftna.  op.  cit,  12«.  149,  13!.  3JS7.  259.  2C3  -8.— Jmc  de 
Vong.  i<(^Mi<1a  Aurua  t.  v. — Mag,  Bull.  Roman.  L  04. — Wadding  Annal.  aim. 
IMl,  No.  34-— Juan  de  Sfata,  S&iitonil  dc  \o%  dos  Sftntos.  Barcelona,  1637,  fol. 
28.— aualvnneo  Flainma,  Opuiic.  rMtimtori,  B.  H.  I.  XII   1096). 

FrA  Tamnuiso's  disgrace  was  not  pcVpL-iuul.  Wc  shall  meet  faim  li«reftfter  as 
inquisitor.  HlU-nmlvly  proUicUug  nnd  |H'rsccutitig  tli^  Spiritual  FmDciscaDG.  If 
the  ocooiinta  of  thn  latter  bo  tnir>,  his  (l<-atli  in  lUOA  wa*  n  vUitation  ofGoil  for 
the  rrightful  cruelties  inflicted  u|>nn  tbnin  (ni«t,  Trihulationutn,  ap.  AKhir  fUr 
Littemtur-  nnd  Kirchoiifjescliichlf,  188«,  p.  :t2<!). 

Tlie  riuoscion  nf  the  Sti^Ma  wiia  aln-ATs  a  burning;  ono  between  the  Cvo  Or- 
Ier»,  The  I>omiDicaiis  at  first  refuted  to  accept  tlic  roimcle  until  forced  (o  siib- 
ait  by  energetic  pApa1  mcaaurea  (Chron.  Qlauherger  aoD.  1237 — Analecta  Fr*n< 
J»c«DB  U.  56.  Quaraccbi.  1887).  and  w)ica  at  length  tliey  claimed  the  eame  honor 
fnr  8t-  Catharine  of  Rieiia  tli*-  Fi'nr)riiir;irwwrre  i*'^tinlljt  incre<lt] Iniie  In  1473,  nt 
Trapani,  the  two  Ordem  prrarhM  againM  each  other  tm  thin  tinhject  with  so 
mocb  TJoleooe  as  to  raise  great  disorders  betweeo  their  respeoiife  partieaits 
among  the  laity,  nntil  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  wa?  obliged  to  Interfere  (La  Manila, 
L'Inquiiflzione  in  Sicilia,  Torino,  1690,  p.  17) ;  and.  as  already  meotloned,  Biltm 
IV.,  in  1475,  prohibited  t  he  ascription  of  (he  Stigmata  to  St.  Catbarioe. 
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quisitofB,  supplying  them  when  neccssiry  triih  both  men  and 
moDey  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  In  fact,  they  were 
subject  to  exDomnmnication  if  they  refused  to  give  money  when 
called  ui>on  by  the  inquisitor.  It  can  readily  be  conceived  how 
greatly  the  effectiveness  of  the  Inquiaition  was  increased  by  snch 
an  organizatioa.* 

If  the  heretics  had  hopod  to  strike  their  persecutors  with 
terror  they  were  short-flighted.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Order  of 
Dominic  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  men  eager  for  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  and  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  earn  it.  Hardly 
were  the  splendid  obsequies  of  San  I*iero  completed  when  his  place 
was  occupied  by  (iuid<»  da  Sesto  and  iiainerio  Saccone  da  Vicenza. 
The  latter  had  been  high  in  the  Catharan  Church,  when,  divinely 
illuminated  us  to  his  errors,  he  was  converted  and  expiated  his 
past  life  by  ettturing  the  strict  Dominican  Order.  It  was  possibly 
in  his  favor  that  in  liJ4*!  Innocent  IV.  authorisfod  the  Dominican 
prior  at  Milan  to  admit  rcjwntant  heretics  into  the  Order  without 
requiring  the  year's  novittato  that  was  im|K>scd  on  Catholics. 
Thoroughly  ac<iuainte<l  with  all  the  secrets  of  heresy,  he  could 
render  invaluable  aid  in  persecuting  his  old  associates,  whom  he 
pursued  with  all  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  an  apostate.  He  was 
speedily  made  an  inqidsitor,  and  earned  an  enviable  reputation 
among  the  faithful  by  his  vigor  an<l  sutMjess  in  exterminating  her- 
esy. The  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  singled  out  with 
San  Piero  by  the  conspirators  to  be  slain  shows  how  thoroughly 
he  had  earned  the  hate  of  the  persecuted.  We  know  nulhing  of 
the  details  of  the  attempt  upon  his  life  save  that  Giacopo  delta 
Chiusa  returned  from  Pana  with  his  errand  unaccomplished. 
Rainerio  was  at  once  transferred  to  Milan  as  the  man  best  fitted 
to  replace  the  martyr,  and  he  justified  the  selection  by  the  un- 
bending firmness  with  which  he  vindicated  the  authority  of  his 
office.  It  was  atill  a  novplty  in  Iximbarrly,  and  a  man  of  his  keen 
intelligence,  strength  of  purpose,  and  self-devotion  was  required  to 
organize  it  and  eetablish  it  among  a  recalcitrant  population.t 

•  Ripoll  vm.  118.— Chron.  Panqens.  ann.  tS88  CMuralori,  S.  R  I.  IX.  810).— 
CampuiA.  tip.  eit.  p.  RS — Benurdl  Comona.  Lucema  Inquia.  a.  vr.  Bma  katetiarr. 
Ko.  6,  CnttmiffHati,  IruJutgmtia. 

t  Ripoll  I.  144,  198.— CuQpi,  Oell'  Hiit  Eccles.  di  Piaceoza,  P.  u.  pp. 
SOfr-S. 
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Heretics,  in  fact,  were  more  numerous  than  ever  in  Lombardy, 
lor  the  active  work  carried  on  in  Languedoc  by  Bernard  de  Cauz 
jukI  his  ooUeaguee  bad  caused  a  wholesale  emigration.  Until  the 
death  of  Frederic,  I^mbardy  was  regarded  as  a  secure  haven ; 
colonies  established  themselves  there,  and  even  after  the  Ijombard 
Inquisition  was  thoroughly  organized  the  persecuted  wretobee  con- 
tinued  for  half  &  century  to  seek  refuge  tboro,  nor  do  we  often 
hear  of  their  being  detected.*  All  of  Bainerio's  resolution  and 
flDei;gy  were  required  for  the  work  before  bim.  In  the  Uanih  of 
IVeviao,  Elszelin  da  Komano,  whoee  influenoe  extended  &r  to  the 
vest,  continued  openly  to  protect  heresy,  and  even  in  Lombardy 
the  hopes  excited  by  Frederic's  death  threatened  to  prove  fallar 
cioos.  In  1S53,  when  Conrad  IV.  passed  through  Treviso  to  re- 
coTtf  poseession  of  his  Sicilian  kingdom,  he  appointed  as  his  Lom- 
hard  vicar -genera]  Ubcito  Pallavioino,  who  aoon  became  as  ob- 
noxioaB  to  the  Church  a^  Kiczelin  himself;  and,  though  Conrad 
died  in  ld&4,  and  Innocent  IV.  seized  Naples  as  a  forfeited  fief  of 
the  Church.  Pallavicino's  power  continued  to  increafio,  and  he  soon 
egtabliahcd  relations  with  Manfred,  Krederio's  illegitimate  son,  who 
wreeted  Naples  from  the  papacy  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Ghi- 
b^ne  faction.  Even  more  threatening  was  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing in  Mihin  itself,  when  its  ardent  Guelfism  was  changed  to  in- 
difference by  Innocent's  indiscreet  assertion  of  certain  ecclesias- 
tical immunities  which  touched  the  pride  of  the  citizens.  The 
heads  of  the  hydra  might  well  seem  indestructible. 

One  of  Rainerio's  tlrst  onterpn-iies,  in  1253,  was  summoning  Egi- 
dio,  Count  of  Cortenuova,  before  his  tribunal,  as  a  fautur  and  de- 
fender of  heresy.  The  castle  of  Cortonuova,  near  Bergamo,  liad 
been  razed  as  a  nest  of  heretics,  and  its  reconstruction  prohibited, 
but  the  count  hud  seized  the  castle  of  Mongano,  which  was  claimed 
by  the  Bishop  of  (Cremona,  and  hat!  converted  it  into  a  den  of 
heretics,  who  enjoyed  immunity  under  his  protection.  He  dis- 
dained to  obev  the  ciUition  and  wafi  dulv  excommunicated.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  and  on  March  23, 1954,  Innocent  IV.  or- 
dered the  authorities  of  Milan,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, to  take  the  castle  by  force  and  deliver  its  inmates  to  the  in- 
quisitors for  trial.    The  count,  however,  was  in  cluse  alliance  with 


*  ]Co1mi«r,  TLeviB  de  Pratn-  Oaillelmo  Peliaso,  Anicii,  1880,  pp.  lix-ls. 
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Pallftvicino,  "  tbat  enemy  of  God  and  the  Church."  and  the  Mi- 
lanese appear  to  have  had  no  appetite  for  the  ent«rprise  at  the 
Ijme.  MonguDu  continued  tu  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  ptiFse- 
cuted  until  1269,  when  the  Milanese  were  at  last  stimulated  to 
anderlako  the  siege,  and  on  capturing  it  handed  it  over  to  the 
Dominicans.  * 

Better  success  awaited  liainerio^s  efforts  with  Roberto  Patta 
da  GiuHHano,  a  Milanouj  nobJc  who  fur  twenty  years  had  hecu  one 
of  the  moat  conspicuous  defeudei-s  of  borcBy  in  T^imbapdy.  At 
his  castle  of  Gatta  he  publicly  maintained  heretic  bishops,  allow- 
ing tkem  to  build  housetr,  and  efitabbsh  schools  whence  they  spread 
their  pomiciouB  doctrmes  througli  the  land.  They  had  also  theiv 
a  cemetery  where,  among  others,  were  buried  their  bishops,  Nazario 
and  Desidorio.  The  place  was  notorious,  and  it  is  related  of  San 
Fiero  •  Maitire,  as  an  instance  of  his  prophetic  gifts,  that  once 
when  {uistting  it  he  had  foretoUt  its  destruction  and  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  heretic  bones.  Roberto  had  been  cited  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  had  abjured  heresy,  but  no  offixtivo  measures  had  been 
ventured  upon  to  cut-rce  hiin  from  his  evil  ways,  and  the  heretics 
of  Gatta  had  continued  to  enjoy  his  protection.  It  was  other- 
wise when,  in  1254,  Ilainerio  and  Gutdo  summoned  him  again. 
On  his  faihog  to  ap]>ear  they  sunmiarily  condemned  him  iis  a 
heretic,  declwed  his  property  confiscated  and  his  desoondants  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  disabilities.  Roberto  saw  that  the  new  officials 
were  not  to  Iw  trifled  with.  Tho  prospticts  of  tho  Ghiljellines  at 
the  moment  were  apparently  hojiclcss.  He  hastened  to  make  his 
peace,  binding  himself  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  the  pope 
might  dictate ;  and  Innocent  doubtless  deeraiHl  himself  merciful 
when,  August  19, 1254,  he  ordered  the  castle  of  Gatta  and  all  the 
heretic  houses  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the  bones  in  the  cemetery 
to  be  dug  up  and  burned,  and  the  count  to  perform  such  salutary 
penance  a-^  Itainerio  might  prescribe.t 

The  papal  power  was  now  at  its  height.    Conrad  lY.  bad  died 

May  20,  1254,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison;  Innocent  TV.  had 

seized  his  Sicilian  kingdoms,  and  for  a  brief  space,  until  Manfred's 

rojzuuitic  adventures  and  victory  of  Foggia,  be  might  well  unagine 

J,  

•  Ripoll  I.3S6,a42-3;  VII.  81.— Bern.  Corio,  Blsl.  MUaaeae.iiiiQ.  1366. 

t  EUpoll  1. 3M.— Campaiia,  op.  cit  p.  U4. 
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himself  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the  undisputed  temporal  as  well 
as  Rpiritunl  head  of  Italy.  Evpr>'  effort  was  made  to  perfect  the 
Inquisition  and  to  render  it  efficient  both  as  a  political  instrument 
and  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  the  long-desirod  uniformity  of 
belief.  Od  March  8  Innocent  had  taken  an  imfwrtant  step  in  its 
oi^anization  by  ordering  the  Franciscan  Minister  of  Rome  to  ap- 
point friant  of  his  Order  a^  inquisitors  in.  all  the  pruviiicee  south 
of  Lombardy.  On  May  20  be  reissued  liis  bull  Ad  <vUrpan4a; 
on  the  22d  he  sent  the  constitutions  of  Frederic  IT.  to  all  the  Italian 
rulers,  with  orders  to  tucuqmrato  them  in  the  ]<x;al  statutes,  and 
informed  them  that  the  Mendicants  were  instructed  to  ooerce 
them  in  case  of  disobedience.  On  the  2!>th  he  proceeded  to  re- 
organize the  Lombard  Inquisition  by  instructing  the  provincial 
to  appoint  four  inquisitors  whoso  power  should  extend  from  Bo- 
l<^a  and  Ferrara  to  Genoa.  Under  this  impulsion  and  the  rest> 
less  energy  of  Kainerio  no  time  was  loRt  in  cxtitndiTig  the  institu- 
tion in  every  direction  save  where  Ghibelline  potentates  such  as 
Ezzelin  and  Uberto  prevented  its  introduction.  We  chance  to 
have  an  illustration  of  the  process  in  the  records  of  the  little 
republic  of  Asti,  on  the  confines  of  Savoy.  It  is  recited  that  in 
1254  two  inquisitors,  Fra  Giovanni  da  Torino  and  Fra  Panlo  d* 
Milano,  with  their  associates,  appeared  before  the  council  of  the 
republic  and  announced  to  thom  that  the  pope  enjoined  them  to 
admit  the  Inquisition  within  their  territories.  Thereupon  the 
Astigiani  made  answer  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  the  pontiff, 
bnt  they  had  no  laws  providing  for  persecution  and  it  wouhl  be 
necessary  to  frame  one.  Accordingly  an  ordenamertto  was  drawn 
up  prescribing  obedience  to  the  constitutions  of  Innocent  IV.  and 
Frederic  II.,  and  it  was  forthwith  added  to  the  local  statutes. 
Similar  action  was  doublleas  taking  place  in  every  quarter  where 
tbo  people  had  thus  far  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  new  doc- 
trine that  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  the  first  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment.* 

The  death  of  Innooent  IV.,  December  7, 1254.  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  Dominican  litanies  or  of  mortification  at  Manfred's 


•  Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Tnnoamt.  PP.  IV.  (Monlori,  B.  R.  I.  III.  8M).— Wadding, 
tun.  1331,  No.  8.— ItJpoU  I.  344.— Sciopu,  Antica  LegUluiane  del  Pucuonte, 
p.  440. 
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sncoesB,  made  no  difference  in  the  energy  with  which  the  progress 
of  the  Inquisition  wa«  pushed.  The  accession  of  Alexander  IV. 
was  signalized  by  a  succession  of  bulls  repuating'  and  enforcing 
the  reflations  of  his  predeceetaor,  and  urging  prelates  and  inquisi- 
tors to  increase*!  actinty.  To  overcome  the  resistance  of  such 
cities  OB  were  slack  in  the  duty  of  capturing  and  delivering  all 
who  were  dej;ignated  for  arrest  by  the  inqnlaitors,  the  latter  were 
empowered  to  punish  such  delinquency  with  the  heavy  fine  of  two 
hundred  silver  marks.  Tnder  this  impulsion  Kainorio  usscmbled 
the  people  of  Milan,  August  1,  1255,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
read  to  them  his  commission,  and  gave  them  notice  that,  although 
he  had  hitherto  acte<l  with  great  mildness,  the  time  ha^I  passed  for 
trifling.  Many  citizens,  lit'  said,  o|xmly  derided  the  Inquisition  in 
the  public  stroctjt ;  others  caused  scandal  by  opposing  and  molest- 
ing it.  He  therefore  gave  three  formal  warnings,  attested  by  a 
notarial  instrument  duly  witnessed,  thni,  all  who  should  continue 
to  indulge  in  detraction  or  should  in  any  way  impede  the  Inqnisi- 
tion  were  excommunicate  as  fautors  of  heresy,  and  would  be  prose- 
cuted to  such  penalties  as  their  audacity  deservecL* 

As  the  Inquisition  wanned  to  its  work,  the  four  inquisitors 
provided  for  Lombardy  by  Innocent  IV.  proved  insufficient,  and, 
March  20,  1256,  Alexander  IV.  «rdere<i  the  provincial  to  increase 
the  number  to  eight.  Uo  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  dila^ 
lory  in  obedience,  for  in  1260  he  was  sharply  reminded  of  the 
command  and  enjoined  no  longer  to  postpone  its  fulfilment.  Poe- 
fflbly  the  delay  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  January, 
1257,  Rainerio  had  risen  to  the  position  of  supreme  inquisitor  over 
the  whole  of  Lomlmi-dy  and  the  Marches  of  (ienoa  and  Treviso, 
with  power  to  appoint  deputies.  lie  thns  was  doubtless  practi* 
cally  emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  provincial,  and  was 
able  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  working  force  with  those  who 
were  absolutely  dependent  upon  himself.  In  March,  1 25*i,  the  prel- 
ates had  been  required  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  render  aU  aid 
and  support  to  the  inquisitors;  and  in  January,  1257,  this  waa 
emphasized  by  informing  them  that  those  who  manifested  neglect 
should  not  e8caj>e  punishment,  while  those  who  showed  themselves 


•  WpoU  I.  886.— Rayaald.  ann,  1255.  No.  31. 
PiAOCiDU,  P.  n.  pp.  21»-13, 403. 
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lealons  vronld  tind  the  Holy  8«e  benignant  to  them  in  their  "op- 
portunities." The  &ignificanoe  of  this  is  not  tu  Iw  mistaken,  and 
it  would  be  difhcult  to  aet  limits  to  the  power  thns  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  ex-Catharan.* 

Territorially,  however,  his  authority  was  circumscribed  by  the 

lions  of  Uberlo  and  Ezzelin,  within  which  no  inquisitor  dared 

Tenture.    In  this  very  year.  1357.  Piacenza,  which  had  fallen  un- 

'  der  control  of  Uberto.  was  placed  in  auch  complete  hostility  to  the 

[Church  that  it  was  deprived  of  its  episcopate,  and  its  bishop,  Al- 

iberto,  was  transferred  to  Ferrara.     In  Vicenza,  which  was  ruled 

"by  Ezzplin,  matters  were  even  worse.     There  the  heretics  liad  a 

recognized  chief  named  Fiero  Guilo,  of  the  Borgo  di  San  Piero, 

whose  name  was  adopte<l  by  them  as  a  rallying  ct}%  to  which  the 

Catholics  responded  with  "m'wi  Vb//«;/"— a  member  of  the  family 

of  Volpe  being  the  leader  of  their  faction  ;  and  so  thoroughly  did 

this  become  encrusted  in  the  habits  of  the  iH*oplo  that  we  are  told 

in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  cry  of  the  citizens  of  the  Borgo 

(then  c^miptly  call«i  Horaanipiero)  was  still  "»ti«»  fr'a/J^ .'"  while 

that  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Piaz/A  and  Porta  Noora  was  "viva 

Volper*     Ezzelin  would  permit  no  persecution,  and  when  the 

blessed  Bortolamio  di  Breganze,  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of 

St.  Dominic,  was  made  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  in  1256,  he  was  reduced 

to  seeking  conversions  by  persuasion.    After  preaching  for  a  while 

with  little  effect  he  had  a  public  discussion  with  Piero  Gallo,  and 

.»0  impressed  him  by  argument  that  the  heretic  was  conrerted.  We 

may  reasonably  doubt  the  assertion  that  Ezzeliu's  displeasure  at 

this  feat  was  the  cause  of  Bortolamio's  banishment  from  his  see, 

but,  whatever  was  the  motive,  he  was  consoled  by  Alexander  IV., 

who  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  England.    During  his  absence,  in  1258, 

his  archdeacon,  Bernardo  Nic«lli,  was  bolder,  and  made  a  capture 

of  importance  in  the  person  of  the  Catharan  Bishop,  Viviano  Bo- 

golo.     He  endeavored  to  convert  his  prisoner,  but  his  powers  of 

persuasion  were  insoificient,  and  EzzeUn  interfered  and  sot  the 

heretic  at  liberty.! 

So  long  as  these  Ghibelline  chiefe  retained  power  it  was  evident 
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that  the  f<x>tho]d  of  heresy  waa  aecure,  and  thai  the  hopes  based 
on  the  death  of  Fi-ederic  11.  were  not  destined  to  fruition.  Every 
motive  bud  long  ounspired  to  render  the  Church  eager  for  the 
destruction  of  Ezzelin,  who  was  its  most  dreaded  antagonist,  and 
every  expedient  had  been  tried  to  reduce  him  to  subjection.  As 
for  back  as  1221  Gregory  IX.,  then  legate  in  Lombardy.  had  ex- 
torted from  him  assurances  of  his  hatred  of  heresy.  In  1^1  hia 
sons,  Ezzelin  and  Alberico,  were  at  the  papal  court  expreesiog 
horror  at  his  crimes  aud  promising  to  deliver  him  up  for  trial  as  a 
heretic  if  he  would  not  reform,  in  order  to  escape  the  disinherit- 
ance which  thoy  would  otherwise  incur  under  Frodoric's  lavra. 
They  pledged  themselves,  moreover,  to  deliver  to  him  letters  from 
Gregory,  datc^l  September  1,  in  which  he  was  bitterly  reproached 
for  his  protection  of  heretics,  and  told  that  if  he  would  humbly 
acknowledge  his  errors  and  ex\ie\  all  herotice  from  his  lands  he 
might  come  within  two  months  Ui  the  Holy  See,  prepared  to  obey 
implicitly  all  commands  laid  upon  him;  otherwise  heaven  and 
earth  would  be  invoked  against  him,  his  lands  should  be  aban- 
doned to  seizure,  atid  he,  who  was  already  a  auaodal  and  a  horror 
to  men,  should  1>ecomo  an  eternal  opprobrium.*  <'i 

Whether  the  sons  dutifully  presented  to  their  father  this  por- 
tentous epistle  does  not  ap[)ear,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  save 
as  showing  how  Ezzelin  was  already  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of 
heresy,  and  how  habitually  zeal  for  the  faith  was  made  to  cover 
the  ambitiouB  polltii-al  designs  of  the  Church.  Eiizelin's  courage 
never  wavered,  and  his  adventurous  career  was  pursued  with 
sc4rc8  a  check.  Wlien  Frederic  II.  overcame  the  resistanoe  of 
Lombardy,  he  gave,  in  1238,  his  natural  daught^-r  SelvaggJu  to 
EcKelin  in  marriage  and  created  him  imperial  vicar.  The  nmmi- 
moos  t«8timony  of  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclers  represents  him  as 
a  monster  whose  crimes  almost  transcend  the  cajtacity  for  evil  of 
human  nature,  hut  the  unrelieved  blackness  of  the  picture  defeats 
the  object  of  the  painter.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  among  the 
worst  of  the  Italiau  desjiots  of  the  time,  when  faithlessness  and 
contempt  for  human  suffering  were  the  rule,  but  the  long  un- 
broken success  which  attended  him  shows  that  be  must  have  had 
qualities  which  attached  men  to  him,  and  the  report  that  he  was 
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twice  moved  to  tmrs  by  the  eloquence  of  Fm  (iiovanni  Scliio  in- 
dicates a  d^ree  of  sensibility  impossible  in  one  utterly  depraved. 
In  fact,  the  auecdott;  related  by  Beiivenutu  da  Imoln,  that  he  car- 
ried on  his  back  his  sister's  tuver  Bordello  to  and  from  the  place 
of  assignation,  and  then  gave  tUe  fr!ghtene<l  troubadour  a  friendly 
wai'uiug,  pi'esiuj>puties  a.  cluLracler  wholly  at  variunce  with  that 
currently  attribnted  to  him.  Some  of  the  stories  circulated  to 
excite  odium  against  him  are  so  ateardly  exaggerated  as  to  cast 
doubt  upuu  all  the  accusations  of  the  pa})alist  writers.* 

Gregory's  letters  of  September  1,  12X1,  were  simply  a  ruse. 
So  far  was  he  from  awaiting  the  two  months'  delay  for  Ezstelin  to 
present  himself,  that  three  days  later,  on  September  4,  he  executed 
his  threat  by  ordering  the  BiBho])5  of  lioggio,  Modenit,  Brescia, 
and  Mantua  to  offer  Ezzelin's  lands  to  the  s|>oiler,  and  to  preach 
the  cross  against  him,  with  tlie  Kiimo  indulgences  as  for  the  Holy 
Land.  This  proved  a  failure,  aud  when  Vrk  Giovanni  Sc-liio  was 
eent  on  his  mission  of  peace,  in  1238,  Ezzeliu's  absolution  was  in- 
cluded in  the  general  paclticatiun,  though  be  had  not  abandoned 
the  protection  of  heresy,  which  had  been  the  ostensible  reason  for 
assailing  him,  While  Frederic  was  at  {>eace  with  the  Church, 
Ezzelin  appears  to  have  been  let  alone ;  and  wbeu  the  quarrel 
broke  out  afresh,  after  the  em|»eror*s  subjugation  of  I^ombardy, 
Ezzelin  was  again  attacked.  Frederic's  excommunication  of  April 
7, 1339,  was  followed,  NoTember  20,  by  that  of  Exzclin.  This  time 
there  is  no  mention  uf  fautorahip  of  heresy,  but  only  of  his  en- 
orottchments  on  the  church  of  Treviso  and  of  his  reuuiining  under 
excommuuiuatiun  fur  more  than  three  yeani.  A  month  is  given 
to  him  to  submit,  after  which  he  is  to  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
heretic,  for  the  Church  had  already  discovered  the  convenience  of 
treating  disobeflience  as  heresy.  Nothing  came  of  thin,  and  in 
1S44  Innocent  TV.  restolved  to  sec  whether  the  Inquisition  could 
not  be  u»ed  to  better  effect.  Fr^  Rolando  da  Cremona,  whose 
dauntless  energy  we  have  witnessed,  wa.s  commissionod  to  make 
inquest  on  him  as  on  one  suspected  and  pubUcly  defamed  for  her- 
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eey  by  reason  uf  hm  association  with  Lerelirs;  and  as  the  acoused. 
was  '*  terrible  and  powerful,"  the  inquisitor  was  empowered  to 
publish  the  legal  citations  in  any  plaou  where  be  could  do  so  in 
safety.  The  result  uf  this  trial  in  abtientiu  was  conclusive.  It 
wa£  found  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  heretic,  that  Iu'r  kinsmen  were 
heretics,  that  under  his  protection  heresy  hud  spread  throughout 
the  March  of  Treviso,  and  it  was  docidod  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  must  be  held  sus])ect  of  heresy.  In 
March,  1^8,  Innocent  pronounced  his  condemnation  as  a  manifest 
heretic  to  receive  the  reward  of  damnation  inomrcd  hy  damned 
heretics,  but  promised  him  that  he  would  learn  the  abundant 
clemency  of  the  Church  if  he  would  present  himself  in  person  by 
the  next  Ascension  day  (May  28).  The  wary  old  chief  did  not 
allow  his  curiosity  as  to  the  extent  of  papal  clemency  to  overcome 
his  caution,  and  abstaine<I  from  placing  his  {)ersun  in  Innocent^s 
power.  He  sent  envoys,  however,  wlio  offered  to  purge  him  of 
the  suspicion  of  heresy  by  swearing  to  his  orthodoxy;  but  Inno* 
oent  held  that  he  must  appear  in  person,  and  offei-ed  him  a  safe- 
oonduot  in  coming  anil  going.  There  was  no  security  promised 
in  staying,  however,  and  Ezzehn  waa  cautious.  The  term  allowed 
him  passed  away,  and  he  was  duly  excommunicated.  After  two 
years  more  ho  was  notified  that  unless  he  appeared  by  August  1, 
1250,  be  would  be  subjected  to  the  statutes  against  bcresy.  The 
obdnrate  sinner  was  equally  unmoved  by  this,  and  in  June,  1251, 
the  Bishop  of  Treviso  and  the  Dominican  I'rior  of  Mantua  were 
ordered  to  summon  him  personally  again  to  appear  by  a  given 
time,  offering  him  ample  security  for  his  safety  :  if  he  disobeyed, 
his  subjects  of  Treviso  were  commanded  to  coerce  him,  and  if  this 
failed  a  crusade  was  to  be  preached  against  him.* 

To  a  i)ope  desirous  of  extending  his  tem|xiral  sway  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  to  cximlomn  his  political  opponents  for  heresy 
and  exceedingly  economical  to  pay  for  their  su1>jtigatiou  by  lav- 
ishing the  tr-easuros  of  salvation.  Thus,  in  April,  ISiM,  Innocent 
rV.,  as  an  episode  in  his  qnarrel  with  Urancaloone,  Senator  of 
Kome,  ordered  the  Dominicans  of  the  Itoman  province  to  piiiach 
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a  crusaile,  with  Holy-Land  indulgences,  against  the  stxalled  here- 
tics of  Tuscany.  Preparations  were  similarly  made,  on  a  larger 
scale,  to  crush  those  of  Lombardy,  where  heresy  was  dcecribed  as 
being  more  ramjiant  iuid  aggreusive  thaJi  over.  For  two  years  a 
LBucce^ion  of  bulls  wa8  issued  directing  all  prelates,  and  especially 
the  inquisitors,  to  preach  the  cross  against  them,  with  a  most  lib- 
eral assortment  of  indulgenocs.  In  one  of  tliBse  ahsolutinn  was 
actually  offered  to  those  who  hold  property  wrongfully  acquired, 
provided  they  contributed  its  value  in  aid  of  the  crusade,  thus 
deli  iKfrately  rendering  the  Church  an  accomplice  in  robbery.  In 
^another,  aU  persons  or  commnnitiBB  neglecting  to  aid  the  crusade 
were  ordered  to  bo  prosecuted  by  the  inquisitors  as  fautors  of  her- 
esy. As  a  formal  preUminary,  KzzeUn  was  again  citc<l,  April  9, 
1354,  to  present  himself  for  judgment  by  the  next  Ascension  day 
(May  21),  failing  which  he  was  sentenoRd  as  a  manifest  heretic,  to 
be  dealt  with  a^  such.  In  all  these  proceedings  the  curious  trav- 
esty of  an  inquisitorial  trial  shows  us  the  influence  which  the  In- 
quisition was  already  exorcising  on  the  minds  of  churchmen,  and 
tiie  empIojTnent  of  inquisitors  proves  how  useful  the  institution 
was  becoming  as  a  factor  in  advancing  the  power  of  the  Holy 
See.* 

The  Neapolitan  conquest  and  the  death  of  Innocent  TV.  post- 
poned the  organization  of  the  crusade,  but  at  length,  in  June,  1256, 
it  set  out  from  Venice  under  the  leadership  of  the  Legate  Filippo, 
Archbishop-elect  of  Ravenoa.  The  capture  by  assault  of  Padua, 
Esasclin's  most  imjHirtant  city,  was  an  encouraging  commencement 
of  the  camiMiign,  but  the  seven-days'  sack,  to  which  the  unfortu- 
nate town  was  abandoned,  showed  that  the  soldiers  of  the  cross 
were  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  indulgences  which  they 
had  earned.  Under  its  incompetent  captain  the  crusade  dragged 
on  without  further  result,  in  spite  of  reiterated  bulls  offering  sal- 
vation, until,  in  125S,  the  tognte  was  utterly  routed  near  Brescia 
and  captured,  together  with  his  astrologer,  the  Dominican  Ever- 
ard,  Brescia  fell  into  Ezzelin's  hands,  who,  more  powerful  than 
ever,  entertained  designs  upon  Milan,  where  he  had  relations  with 
the  Ohibelline  faction.     When  all  danger  seemed  to  him  post, 
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howerer.  there  was  a  sadden  pemlsion  of  fortnne.  The  Ghibel- 
line  chiefs  of  Ix)inbanly,  Uberto  PaUa\'ictno  and  liuoso  di  Dovara, 
lords  of  Ocmona,  had  been  in  allianoe  with  him ;  thev  had  aided 
in  the  capture  of  Brescia,  with  the  andcrstanding  that  they  were 
to  share  in  it«  posseseJon,  but  he  had  monojiohzed  the  conquest, 
and  they  were  roaolred  on  revenge.  June  11,  IsriJt,  they  signed  a 
treaty  against  Ezzolin  vrith  the  Milanese  and  with  Ajoo  d'Kste, 
the  head  of  tho  l/omhard  Guelfs.  Ezzelin  took  the  field  with  n 
heavy  force,  hoping  to  tr^in  iM)ssession  of  Milan  through  the  intel- 
ligences which  he  had  within  the  walls,  bnt  on  the  march  he  was 
attacked  by  L'berto,  Buoso.  and  Azzo.  who  by  skilful  strategy 
dispersed  his  troops  and  eajitareil  him,  grievously  wounde<l.  His 
sarage  pride  would  not  brook  this  degradation  :  he  tore  the  band- 
ages  from  his  wound,  refused  all  aid,  and  died  in  a  few  days.* 

No  greater  service  could  have  been  rendereri  to  the  ('hurch 
than  thai  performed  by  Uberto,  who  had  l-)oen  in  field  and  coun- 
cil the  soul  uf  the  alliance  that  destroyed  the  dreaded  Exzelin 
and  threw  open,  after  thirty  yejirs  of  fruitless  effort,  the  IVlarch 
of  Treriso  to  the  Inquisition.  Some  show  of  faror  in  return  for 
gncb  services  would  not  have  been  amiss;  would  jierhaps,  indeed, 
have  been  wise,  as  it  might  have  won  over  the  powerful  Qhibel 
line  chief.  In  the  treaty  of  June  11,  however,  the  allies  had  al 
luded  to  Manfred  as  King  of  Sicily,  and  had  pledged  therosrlveg 
lo  labor  for  his  reconciliation  with  the  pope.  Ko  service,  es\ye- 
oially  after  it  had  become  irrevocable,  could  overbalance  this  rec- 
ognition of  the  hated  son  of  Frpdoria  rijorto,  Bnoso,  and  the 
Oreraoncsc  had  been  altsolvcd  from  excommunication  when  they 
entered  the  alliance,  but  Alexander  lY.  wrote,  December  13, 1259, 
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Th«  ferocity  nf  the  age  it  iiefn  in  the  treatment  bestowed  oa  EzzcUn'a  bmthei 
Alberico,wbeD  captured  with  his  faniil.v.  He  v&s  gagged  and  tied  to  a  trra.  hia 
wife  and  daughters  were  burned  nlivc-  before  hie  ejcH.  bis  ooni)  vere  iliiin  and 
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to  his  legate  in  Lombardy  that  the  absolntion  waa  worthless  be- 
oause  it  had  not  been  adminiistered  by  a  Dominican  or  a  Fran- 
oiflcan,  who  alone  were  einp<jwere<l  to  grant  it;  if,  however,  the 
allies  would  repudiate  Manfmd  iind  give  sufficient  sectiritv  to 
obey  the  mandates  of  tlie  Church  and  to  restore  all  Church  prop- 
erty, they  might  stiiJ  bo  absolve*!.* 

Apparently  Alexander's  head  had  Iwcn  turned  by  the  triumph 
over  Ezzelin,  but  he  knew  little  of  the  man  whom  be  thus  treat^l 
with  Buoh  supercilious  ingmtitude.  By  intrigues  with  the  Torriani 
and  other  powerful  nobles  of  Milan,  Uberto  created  for  himself 
a  party  in  that  city,  and  in  1^0  he  procured  his  election  as 
podesta  for  five  years,  l^ineno  Saccone  vainly  endeuvored  to 
prevent  a  consummation  so  dephmiUe.  Ue  assembled  the  citi- 
zens, denounced  Uberto  as  vehemently  suiipected  of  heresy  and  as 
a  manifest  defender  uf  heretics,  and  threatened  that  if  it  was  per- 
sisted in  he  would  ring  all  the  church  bells,  and  summon  the 
people  and  clei^  and  Crocesegimti  to  oppose  it  by  force.  Unfort- 
unately the  citizens  did  not  take  in  good  part  this  somewhat  in- 
solent interference  of  a  stranger  with  their  internal  affairs ;  or,  ns 
Alexander  IV.  deBcribes  it,  ''this  wholesome  counsel  given  in  the 
spirit  of  humihty  and  kindness."  In  wrath  they  iissembled  and 
niahed  to  the  Dominican  convent,  where  they  gave  Haiuerio  the 
alternative  of  leaving  the  city  or  faring  worse.  He  chose  th« 
wiser  alternative  and  departed-f 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alexander,  in  the  bull  detailing  these  griefs, 
ordered  Rainerio  and  the  other  inquisitors  to  prosecute  the  guilty 
parties.  It  was  in  vain  also  that  he  approved,  October  14.  1300, 
the  statutes  of  an  association  of  Defenders  of  the  Faith  reoontly 
formed  in  Milan  in  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin.  St. 
John  the  liaptist,  and  St.  Peter  Martyr,  whose  members  pledged 
tliomselves  to  give  aasistance,  armed  or  otherwise^  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  its  labors  for  the  extermination  of  heresy.  ITberto  was 
now  the  most  powerful  man  in  Lonibartly,  and  ivherever  his  in- 
fluence extended  he  prohibited  inquisitors  from  performing  their 
functions.  Heretics  were  safe  under  his  role,  and  thev  flocked  to 
ttis  territories  from  other  parts  of  Lombardy  and  from  Languedoo 
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and  Prorenw.  One  of  his  confidential  sen'Itors  was  a  oortain 
Berpngnr,  who  (lad  l>POn  onndemnod  for  heresy.  Alesandwr  lost 
no  time  in  repeating  with  him  the  comedy  of  an  im|nisllorial  trial, 
which  we  have  seen  performed  with  Ez^eUn.  iK-ccmlierit.  ISfiO, 
he  atJdressed  instructions  to  the  inquisitors  of  I^mhnrdy  lo  cite 
him,  from  some  safe  place,  to  the  papaJ  presence  within  two 
months,  offering  hira  a  soie-condnct  for  coming  (but  not  for  going), 
when  if  he  can  prove  his  inurxtence  be  will  be  lulmitted  to  swear 
obedience  to  the  pn[wil  inan<hi1«8.  If  he  does  not  appear,  be  is  to 
be  proceeded  against  inquisitorially.* 

Uberto  cared  as  little  as  Ezzelin  for  the  impotent  papal  thun- 
der, and  quietly  went  on  strengthening  his  [xisition  and  adding 
city  after  city  to  his  dominions,  in  spite  of  Alexander's  instructions 
to  RaJnerio  and  his  inquisitors  to  act  vigorously  and  to  preach  a 
cmsade.  Between  his  success  in  the  north,  and  the  daily  extend- 
ing influence  of  Manfred's  wise  and  vigorous  I'ule  in  the  south,  it 
looked  for  a  while  as  though  the  umbitiuus  dcsi<^s  uf  the  jiapacy 
were  permanently  crushwl,  ami  that  the  Italian  Inquisition  might 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  Inquisitore  were  no  longer  able  to 
move  around  in  safety,  even  in  the  Roman  province,  and  pri'latea 
and  cities  were  ordered  to  provide  them  ivith  a  sufficient  guard  in 
all  their  journeys.  An  indication  of  the  popular  feeling  is  afforded 
by  the  action  taken  in  1364  by  the  jxtople  of  Bergamo,  greiitly  to 
the  indignation  of  the  Roman  curia,  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  arbitrary  methods  of  inquiMtorial  procedure.  They  enacted 
that  any  one  cited  or  excommiinicatod  for  heresy  or  fntitorsbip 
might  take  an  oath  before  the  prosoeutor  or  bishop  that  he  held 
the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all  its  details,  and  then  anoth- 
er oath  before  the  podcstii  binding  himself  to  [my  one  hundred 
sols  every  time  that  he  deviated  from  it ;  aft«r  this  he  could  not  be 
cited  outside  of  the  city,  and  wa«  eligiblo  to  any  municipal  ofRco 
within  it,  while  the  magistrates  wero  to  defend  him  at  tlie  pub- 
lic expense  against  any  such  citation  or  excommunication.  Vet 
outside  of  tlborto's  territories  and  influence  the  business  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Txirabardy  went  steadily  on.  In  1265  and  1266 
Oleinent  IV.  is  found  issuing  Instructions  as  to  the  duties  and  ap- 
pointment of  inquisitors  as  vigorously  us  though  there  were  no 
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impediments  to  thmr  funrtinns.  It  ftremiHl  only  a  question  of 
time,  however,  when  the  districts  yet  open  sboatd  be  closed  to 
tbem.* 

There  have  been  few  revolutions  more  pw^nant  with  resiilt« 
limn  that  which  occurred  when  the  popes,  renouncing  the  hope  of 
acM]uiring  for  tbemaelves  the  kin^om  of  Sicily,  and  vainly  tempt- 
ing Edmond,  son  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  ambition  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  caused  n  crusade  to  be 
preaehtMi  everyvvhore  in  hiH  behalf.  The  papacy  fully  recognized 
the  supreme  importjince  of  the  iasue,  and  staked  everything  npon 
it.  The  treasures  of  salvation  were  poured  forth  with  unstinted 
hand,  and  plenary  indulgences  were  given  to  all  who  would  con- 
tribute a  fourth  of  their  inoome  or  a  tenth  of  their  property.  The 
temporal  treasury  of  the  Church  was  drawn  upon  with  equal  hb- 
erality.  Throe  years'  tithe  of  all  ecoIesiasticAt  revenues  in  France 
and  Flanders  were  granted  to  Charles,  and  when  all  this  proved 
insufficient,  Clement  IV.  sacrificed  the  property  of  the  Roman 
ehorches  without  hesitation.  An  effort  to  raise  onehundreti  thou- 
sxad  livres  by  pledging  it  brought  in  only  thirty  thousan<I,  and  then 
Rbo  pawned  for  llfly  thousand  more  the  [>lale  and  jewels  of  the  Iloly 
See.  He  could  truly  answer  Charles's  iucreasing  demands  for 
money  to  support,  his  naked  and  starving  cnisaders  by  rlcolaring 
that  he  had  done  all  he  cimld,  and  Uiat  he  was  compk^^'ly  ex- 
hausted—he had  no  mountains  and  river*  of  gold,  and  cou]d  not 
turn  earth  and  stones  into  coin,  fio  utter  was  his  penury  that  the 
oanlinals  were  reduced  to  living  at  the  expense  of  the  monasteries ; 
id  when  the  Abbot  of  Casa  Dei  compIaine<l  of  the  number  quar- 
tered on  him,  bo  was  told  that  he  would  be  relieved  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Ostia.  but  that  he  must  support  the  rest.  More  permanent  relief, 
however,  was  found  at  the  ex|>enso  of  the  foreigner  by  assigning  to 
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The  bull  threateninB  the  pnoplo  of  Berguno  ■with  iotenJict  for  their  legisla- 
tion ia  by  Urban  IV.  and  rirtiM  in  !2fl4.  aa  foond  in  tho  aKhJTf*  of  the  Inquiai- 
don  of  CAToaasoDne  CDoat, XXX.  S8B),  nbile  Itipo]l<L  496)  gives  it  as  by  Clement 
IV.  in  1266,  showing'  tliAt  tbo  IkrgaRicsc  were  obatiDat<>.  Uergamo  had  been 
under  interdict  for  adttoring  to  Frederic  and  Conrad,  and  hud  only  been  rrcon- 
dkd  ifter  the  death  of  th«  Utt«r  in  1905  (Ripol)  1  ^^^)- 
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them  revenoes  on  churches  Hbroad  on  the  liberal 
faimtired  marks  a  year  apiece.'* 

Vainly  Pallavicino  sought  to  provo.nt  the  paBsage  of  the  era- 
Bftders  through  Ixmihaniy.  The  fate  of  Italy — one  may  almost 
say  of  the  p»paoy — was  decided,  Febrnary  26,  laOfi,  on  the  plain 
of  Bonovento,  where  (iiidf  Jind  (4hibf3lHnf!  from  nil  portions  of  the 
Peninsula  face*!  each  other.  Ha<:l  Charles  heen  defeated  it  would 
have  fared  ill  with  the  Holy  See.  Kurope  hatl  Inoke*!  with  aver- 
sion on  tbt!  proatiluliuu  of  it-s  spiritual  power  to  advance  its  tem- 
poral interests,  and  success  alone  could  serve  as  a  justification,  in 
an  age  when  men  looked  on  the  battle  ordeal  as  recording  the 
judgment  of  God.  In  the  previous  August,  Clnmcnt  liad  despair 
ingly  answered  Charlcii's  demands  for  money  by  declaring  that  he 
had  none  and  could  get  none — that  En^and  ^ras  hostile,  thai 
Gommny  was  iilmoat  openly  in  revolt,  that  Fnincc  grofinrd  and 
complained,  that  S|min  scarce  sutliced  for  her  internal  uecessitiea, 
and  that  Italy  did  not  furnish  her  own  share  of  expenses.  Alter 
the  hattks  however,  he  could  exiiltin<^ly  write,  iu  May,  to  Cardinal 
Ottohoni  of  San  Adriano,  his  legato  in  England,  that  "Charles  of 
Anjou  holds  in  peace  the  whole  kingdom  of  that  pestilent  man, 
obtaining  his  putrid  body,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  treasure," 
adding  that  alrondy  the  Mark  of  Ancona  had  returned  to  obedi> 
raice,  that  Floj-euoe,  Siena,  I'istoja,  and  Pisa  had  submitted,  that 
envoys  had  oomo  from  Ubcrto  und  I*iaocnz:i,  and  that  others  were 
expocte<l  from  Cremona  and  (ionoa ;  and  on  June  1  he  announced 
the  submission  of  Cberto  and  of  Piacenza  and  Creraona.+ 

Although  one  by  one  Pallavioino's  cities  revolted  from  him  in 
the  general  terror,  his  submission  was  only  to  gain  time,  and  in 
1267  he  risked  another  oa«t  of  the  die  by  joining  in  the  invitation 
to  Italy  of  tlie  young  (kinrudiu,  but  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
that  prince  at  T(vgliaco7jJi,  in  August,  1268,  followed  hv  his  bar- 
barous execution  in  October,  extinguished  the  house  of  Suabta 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Ghibellines.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  master 
of  Italy ;  he  was  created  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany ;  even  in  the 
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north  we  find  him  this  year  appointing  Adalbert©  de'  Gamberti 
as  podestA  in  Piacenza.  Ifefore  the  close  of  l2fiS  Pallavicino  died, 
broken  with  ago  and  in  utter  misery,  while  l)«iiegwl  in  liis  castle 
of  Gusaliggio  by  the  Piaoenzans  and  Parmesans.  For  a  presumed 
heretic  ho  made  a  good  end,  surrounded  by  Dominirans  and 
Franciscans,  confessing  his  sina  and  receiving  the  vialicnm,  so 
that,  as  a  pioos  chronicler  obeerrea,  we  may  hnmbly  believe  that 
his  sou)  was  saved.  Despite  the  calumnies  of  the  paptUista,  he 
left  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  of  lofty  aims,  and 
of  gnat  capacity.  As  for  Rainerio  Sacoones  the  last  glimpse  we 
have  of  him  is  in  July,  1262,  when  Urban  IT.  orders  him  to  come 
with  aJ]  possible  speed  for  consultation  on  a  matter  of  moment, 
defraying,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscations,  all  expenses  for 
hMws  and  other  necessaries  on  the  journey.  His  expulsion  from 
Milan  had  evidently  not  diminished  his  importance.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  long  interregnmn  of  nearly 
three  years,  which  occurred  after  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  in 
1268,  made  little  difTeronco.  Henceforth  there  was  to  be  no  ref- 
nge  for  heresy.  The  Inquisition  could  be  organized  everywhere, 
and  could  perfonn  its  functions  un)iam{>ered.  By  this  time,  too, 
its  powers,  its  duties,  and  its  mode  of  procedure  had  become 
thoroughly  defined  and  universally  recognized,  and  neither  prelate  J 
nor  potentate  dared  to  call  them  in  question.  As  already  stated, 
in  1264,  Innocent  IV.  had  divided  the  Peninsula  between  the  two 
Orders,  giving  Genoa  and  Lombardy  to  the  Dorainicans,  and  cen- 
tral and  southern  Italy  to  the  Franciscans.  To  the  provinces  of 
Borne  and  Tuscany  were  allotted  two  inquisitors  each,  while  for 
that  of  St.  Francis,  or  Spoleto.  one  was  deemed  sufficient,  but 
in  12f)l  each  iiiqiii^ilor  Wi\M  furniHhetl  with  two  assistant-s,  and 
the  provincials  wore  instructed  tn  npjioint  as  many  more  an  might 
be  anked  for.  so  that  tht?  holy  wr>rk  tnljrht  be  pnwecutwl  with  full 
vigor.  I^mhardy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  eight  inquisitors,  and 
when  the  Dominicans  divided  that  province,  in  1304,  the  number 
was  increased  to  ten,  seven  being  assigned  to  Upper  and  three  to 
Lower  Lombardy.     For  a  while  the  March  of  Treviso  and  Ro- 
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ma^nla  were  intnisted  to  the  Franciscans,  but.  as  stated  above 
(Vol.  I.  p.  477),  their  extortions  were  so  unendurable  that,  in  1302, 
Bonifftce  VIII.  transferred  these  districts  to  the  Dominicans,  with- 
out thereby  relieving  the  poopla* 

No  time  had  Keen  lost  in  enforcing  unity  of  behef  in  the  terri- 
tories rwleeiiied  from  GhibeLIine  control.  A&  early  as  February, 
1250,  the  Franciscan  ^linister  o(  [{ologna  was  ordered  to  appoint 
two  friars  as  imiuisitora  in  Romagnola,  At  Vieenza,  no  sooner 
was  quiet  restored  after  the  death  of  Ezzelin  tlian  Fra  Giovanni 
Bohio  was  seJit  thither  to  remove  the  excommunication  incurred 
by  the  people  in  consequence  of  their  subjection  to  Ezzelin.  The 
ceremony  was  symbolic  of  the  scourging  inflictetl  on  penitents. 
The  pndesti  and  oouncil  assembleij  at  the  usual  plat^e  of  meeting, 
whence  they  marched  in  pairs  to  the  cathedral.  At  the  south 
portal  stoiMl  Giovanni  vvitb  seven  priests,  and  as  the  magistrates 
entered  they  touched  each  one  lightly  with  rods,  after  wh3<:h  the 
rites  of  absolution  wore  solemnly  performed.  The  exiled  bishop, 
Bortolamio,  on  bis  return  from  tingland  had  tarried  with  St.  Louis, 
whoso  ronf(swor  he  hml  bpen  in  Palestine,  wliere  he  had  served  as 
pa[)al  legate  during  the  saintly  king's  crusade.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Ezzelin  he  liastene<l  homeward,  bearing 
with  him  the  priceless  treasures  of  a  thorn  of  the  crown  and  a 
piece  of  the  cross  which  St.  Louis  had  beslo^t-ed  uyion  him  in  part- 
ing. At  once  he  commenced  to  build  the  great  Dominican  church 
and  convent  of  the  Santa  ('orona.  The  site  chosen  was  on  the 
most  elevated  spot  in  the  city,  known  as  the  Colle,  and  among  the 
buildings  destroyed  to  give  place  for  it  was  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  heretics  as  their  place  of 
assembly  and  worship.  We  are  told  that  the  presence  of  the  relics 
worked  the  miracle  of  relieving  the  city  of  its  three  leading  sins — 
avarice,  heresy,  and  discord.  As  for  heresy,  the  miracle  lay  in 
the  unlooked-for  conversion  of  the  chief  heretic  of  the  district, 
Gieremia,  known  as  the  Archbishop  of  the  Mark,  who,  with  his  son 
Altiolero,  made  public  recantation.  The  heretic  bishop,  Viviano 
Bogolo,  fled  to  Pa^ia.  where  he  was  recognize<l  and  burned.  His 
two  deacons,  Olderioo  da  Marola  and  Tolomeo,  with  eight  others, 
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probabi}'  Perfecta,  were  obstinate,  and  were  promptly  bnrned. 
These  examples  were  sufficient.  The  '' crwientes  "  fiirnishe«I  no 
further  murtyre,  and  beres}*,  at  leaal  in  its  outward  manifwtjitiun, 
was  exlingiiiBhed.* 

In  some  ploces,  unblessed  with  snch  wonder-working  relics^ 
however,  the  Inquisition  bad  much  greater  trouble  in  estflblisbing 
orthodoxy.  In  Piaoenza  it  is  saiil  to  have  found  the  burning  of 
twenty-eight  wagon  loads  of  heretica  nocessan,*.  At  Sennione 
for  sixteen  years  the  inhabitants  defiantly  refused  to  alloM'  perse- 
cution. Thougli  Catholio  themselves,  they  continued  to  afford 
protection  to  heretics,  who  naturally  flocked  thither  as  one  refuge 
after  another  was  i-endered  unsafe  by  the  zeal  of  the  inquisitonj. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Kra  Thnedeo,  the  inquisitor,  obtained  evidence 
by  sending  there  a  female  spy,  named  Coat^nza  da  Bergamo,  who 
pretended  to  he  a  heretic,  received  the  tiwmotafnetttuia,  and  was 
then  unreservwlly  admitted  to  their  secrets.  At  last  the  scandal 
of  such  ungodly  toleration  became  unendurable,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Verona  prevailed  upon  Mu^tino  and  Alberto  della  Scala  of  Ve- 
rona, and  Pinairmnte  de'  Bonaixilsi  of  Mantua,  to  reduce  Sermione 
to  obedience.  It  was  obliged  to  submit  in  I97f>,  delivering  up  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  perfected  heretics,  and 
humbly  asking  to  be  restoi-e*!  to  Catholic  unity,  with  a  pledge  to 
stand  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church.  KrA  Filippo  Bonacoorso, 
the  Inquisitor  of  Treviso,  apph«i  to  John  XXI.  for  instructions  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  penitent  oommunity.  The  pope  waa  a 
humane  and  cultured  man  who  cared  more  f<jr  poetry  than  theol- 
ogy, and  he  was  disposetl  to  be  lenient  with  repentant  sinners. 
He  instructed  Fra  Filippo  to  remove  the  interdict  if  the  town 
would  appoint  a  syndic  to  abinre  heresy  in  its  name,  and  to  swear 
in  future  to  seize  all  heretics  and  dehver  them  to  the  Inquisition, 
any  infraction  of  the  oath  to  work  a  renewal,  ipso /ado,  of  the 
interdict.  Every  inhabitant  was  then  to  appear  personally  before 
the  inquisitor,  and  make  full  confession  of  everything  relating  to 
heresy,  to  abjure,  and  to  accept  such  penance  as  might  Ije  assigned 
— all  infamous  penalties,  diaabilities.  ijupnsonment,  and  confisca- 
tion being  inei-cifully  excluded.     FuU  records  were  to  l>e  kept  of 
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each  cam,  and  uiy  withhoMinj^  of  the  truth  or  subsequent  relapse' 
was  to  expose  the  delinquent  to  the  full  rigor  of  the  law.  Obsti- 
nuto  heretics  were  to  be  dealt  with  according  t«  the  canons,  and 
of  these  there  were  found  seventy,  whom  Fn\  Filippo  duly  eon- 
demned,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  humod.  To  insure  the 
future  purity  of  the  faith,  in  1278  a  Franciscan  convent  was  built 
at  Bermione  with  the  procoods  of  a  fine  of  four  thousand  lire  levied 
upon  Verona  &s  one  of  the  conditions  of  removing;  the  interdict 
incurred  by  its  upholding  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Conradin; 
and  in  1389  Ezzelin'-i  caatle  of  Illasio  was  given  to  some  of  the 
nobles  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  reduction  of  Sermione,  as 
a  reward  for  their  service,  and  to  stimulate  them  in  the  future  to 
continue  their  support  of  the  Inquisition.* 

Thus  hereey,  deprived  of  all  protection,  was  grailually  stamped 
out,  and  the  Inquisition  esitablished  its  power  in  every  comer  of 
the  land.  How  that  (lower  wus  abused  to  oppress  the  faithful 
with  ingeniously  devised  schemes  of  extortion  we  have  already 
seen.  In  fact,  in  tlie  territories  which  had  once  been  Ghibellinc, 
it  was  im|jossible  for  any  man,  no  tnatter  how  rigid  his  orthodoxy, 
to  be  safe  from  prosecution  if  he  chanced  to  provoke  the  iU-will 
of  the  officials^  or  jiossesflcd  wealth  to  excite  their  cupidit}'.  So 
successful  had  the  Church  been  in  confounding  jjolitioal  opposition 
\vith  heresy  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  adhered  of  necessity  to 
Ezzelin  during  the  period  of  bis  unquestioned  domination  long 
continued  sufllcient  to  justify  prosecution  for  heresy,  entailing  the 
dc«ind>lo  result  of  confiscation.  VThen  Ezzolin's  generation  passed 
away,  the  memory  of  the  dead  wa£  assailed  and  the  desoeniiauts 
were  disinherited.  In  all  this  them  was  no  pretence  of  errors  of 
faith,  but  the  men  to  whom  the  Church  intrusted  the  awful  pow- 
ers of  the  Inquisition  seemed  implacably  detcmiinod  to  enise  from 
the  land  every  trace  of  those  who  had  once  dured  to  resist  its 
authority.  At  last,  in  1304.  the  authorities  of  Vicenza  appealed 
to  Benedict  XI.  no  longer  to  allow  the  few  survivors  of  Kzzelin's 
party  and  their  descendants  to  be  thus  cruelly  wronged,  and  the 
pope  graciously  granted  their  petition.  Bj'  this  time  the  empire 
was  but  a  shadow ;  Ghibellinism  represented  no  living  force  tbat 


■  AoD&L  Hediolaaeu.  cap.  81  (Manitori,  S.  K.  I.  XVT.  642).— Mumcori  A&tiq. 
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the  papacy  could  reasonably  dread,  and  its  i^ersecution  had  long 
been  merely  the  gratilication  of  greed  or  malice.* 

The  triumph  of  the  Inquisition  had  not  been  effected  wholly 
without  resistance.  In  1277  Fra  Corrado  Pagano  undertook  a 
md  against  the  heretics  of  the  Valtelline.  It  was,  doubtlesn,  or- 
ganized on  an  extended  scale,  for  he  took  with  him  two  associates 
and  two  notaries.  This  would  indicate  that  heretics  were  numer* 
ous  ;  the  event  showed  that  they  did  not  lack  protectors,  for  Cor- 
rado da  Venosta,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  region, 
cat  short  the  enterprise  by  sUiughtering  the  whole  party,  on  St. 
Stephen's  day,  Deoember  2^.  Pagano  had  been  a  most  zealous 
peisecutor  of  heresy,  and  when  his  body  was  brought  to  Conio  it 
lay  there  for  eight  days  before  interment,  with  wounds  freshly 
bleeding,  showing  that  he  was  a  martyr  of  God,  and  justifying  the 
title  bestowed  on  him  by  bis  Dominican  brethren  of  St.  Pagano 
of  Como.  Ilis  reUcs  are  still  preserved  there  and.  are  the  objects 
of  a  local  oult.  Nicholas  III.  made  every  effort  to  avenge  the 
murder,  even  invoking  the  assistance  of  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg,  and 
his  joy  was  extreme  when,  in  November,  1370,  the  podestA  and 
people  of  Bergamo  succeeded  in  capturing  Corrado  and  his  accom- 
plices. He  at  onoe  ordered  their  delivery,  under  safe  eocort,  to 
the  inquisitors,  Anselmo  da  Alessandria,  Banicle  Ha  GiuRKnno,  and 
Guidone  da  Coconate.  who  were  instincteii  to  inflict  a  punislmient 
sufficient  to  intimidate  others  from  imitating  their  wickedness,  and 
all  the  potentates  of  Lombardy  were  commanded  to  cooperate  in 
their  safe  conveyance.! 

The  same  year  tliiit  justice  was  thus  vindicated,  a  popular  ebul- 
lition in  Parma  shows  how  slender  was  the  hold  which  the  Inqui- 
sition possessed  on  the  people.  Kri  Florio  had  been  diligent  in 
the  exercise  of  h\s  functions,  and  we  are  told  that  he  had  burned 
innnraerable  heretics,  when,  in  l'279,  ha  chanced  at  Parma  to  have 
before  him  a  woman  guilty  of  relapse.  It  was  a  matter  of  ooarae 
to  condemn  hor  to  relaxation,  and  she  was  duly  burned.  In  place 
of  being  piously  impressed  by  the  spectacle  the  Parmesans  were 


■  Onujdjcftn,  Repstres  dc  Bcnoii  XI.  Ko.  508. 
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inspired  by  Satan  to  indigTiation  which  expressed  itself  by  sacking 
tho  Dominican  convent,  destroying  the  records  uf  the  Inquisition, 
and  maltreating  the  friars  so  that  one  of  them  died  within  a  few 
days.  The  Dominicans  theroupon  abandoned  the  ungrateful  pity, 
marching  ont  in  solornn  pi'ocessioii.  Tho  magistrates  showed 
singular  indifffimnce  jir  to  punishing  this  misdeed,  and  when  sum- 
moned by  the  Cardinal  I^gat*  of  Ostin,  tho  re])ro8cntativc8  who 
presented  themseJves  lacked  tho  noeossary  authority,  so  that,  aft-er 
vainly  waiting  for  satisfaction,  he  laid  an  intenlict  upon  the  cit}'. 
Thig  waa  not  remored  till  13SS,  and  oven  then  the  guilty  were  not 
punished.  In  1285  we  find  llonorius  IV.  taking  up  the  matter 
afresh  and  sunmiuning  the  Parmesans  t«i  send  delegates  tn  him 
within  a  month  to  receive  seDt<rnfe;  what  that  sentence  was  does 
not  appear,  hut  in  1287  the  humbled  citizens  jietitioned  the  Do- 
minicans to  return,  mtMiived  them  with  gi-eat  honor,  and  votod 
them  one  thousand  lire,  in  annual  instahnonts  of  two  hundrod  lire, 
wherewith  to  build  a  church.  So  etubbom  was  the  opposition  else- 
where to  tho  Inquisition  and  i1«  ways,  that  in  l*2ft7  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Milan  still  deemed  it  necessary  to  <lecre€  that  any  mem- 
ber of  a  munioipal  government  in  any  city  within  the  province 
whosboald  nrgn  measures  favoring  heretics  should  be  deemed  sus- 
pect of  heresy,  and  should  forfeit  any  fiefs  or  benefices  held  of 
the  Church.*' 

Even  in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Pel«r  resistance  was  not  wholly 
at  an  end.  In  1254,  when  the  papacy  was  triumphant.  Innocent 
IV.  urged  the  inquisitoi-s  of  Orvioto  and  Anagni  to  take  advantage 
of  the  propitious  time  and  act  with  the  utmost  vigor.  In  1258 
Alexander  IV.  sounded  the  alarm  that  heresy  was  increasing  even 
in  Rome  itself,  and  he  pn^singly  urged  increjiaed  activity  on  tho 
inquisitors  and  greater  7*al  in  their  support  by  the  bishop.  Their 
efforts  were  not  wholly  sucoeeafuL  Twenty  years  later  a  knight 
named  Pandoifo  still  made  his  stronghohl  of  Castn>  Siriani,  near 
Anagni,  a  receptacle  of  heretics.    Frd  Sinibaldo  di  Lago,  the  in- 


[*  Menmr,  ProtMtat.  R<^ns.  ann.  13711,  I38S  (Mumtori,  8.  R.  I.  Vlll.  1146, 
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qnisitor  of  the  Roman  province,  made  various  ineffectual  attempts 
to  prosecute  liim,a[Ki  iu  i27S  ^ioholatt  111.  sent  liU  notary,  Master 
fionedicL,  with  offers  of  |)anlon  in  rctuni  For  obetliencd,  but  the 
heretics  wore  obdurate,  and  Nicholan  was  forced  to  order  Orso  Or- 
sini,  Ma,r6hal  of  the  Churoh  in  Tuscany,  to  levy  troopc*  and  give 
fYi  Sinibaldo  arraod  nasistanoe  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  coerce 
them  to  penitence.  A  nmilar  enterprise  against  the  Viterbian 
noble,  Capello  di  Ohia,  in  ia*iO.  has  already  been  described  ( Vo].  I. 
p.  342).  In  this  caae  the  waJ  of  tiio  ViterbiiLns,  who  levied  an  array 
tu  asaist  the  inquisitor,  must  have  had  some  political  motive,  for 
their  city  was  of  evil  repute  in  the  matter  of  heresy.  In  l!^5,  en- 
couraged by  the  awistance  of  Manlnnl,  t  he  jMHiple  ha<I  risen  against 
the  Inquisition  and  ha<l  only  been  subdued  after  a  bl(H)dy  flght  in 
which  two  friars  were  slain.  In  1279  Nicholas  expresses  his  re- 
gret that  although,  while  he  had  been  inquisitor-genoral,  he  had 
labored  strenuously  to  purge  Vit^rbo  of  hercsy,  his  hibors  had 
been  unsuccessful.  Heretics  were  still  concealed  there,  and  the 
whole  city  was  infected.  Km  Sinibaldo  was  therefore  ordered  to 
go  thither  to  make  a  thonmgh  inquisition  of  the  place.* 

Earnest  and  unsparing  as  were  the  labors  of  the  inquisitors,  it 
seemed  impossible  tu  eradicate  heresy.  Its  open  manifestations 
were  readily  suppressed  when  the  Ohibellino  chiefs  who  protected 
it  were  destroyed,  but  in  secret  it  still  flourished  and  maintained 
its  organization.  In  the  inquest  held  on  the  memory  of  Armanno 
Pongilupo  of  Ferrara  there  is  a  good  deal  of  testimony  which 
shows  not  only  the  activity  and  success  of  the  Inquisition  of  that 
city,  but  the  continued  existence  of  heresy  throughout  the  whole 
ixe^on.  There  are  allusions  tf>  nnmorous  heretics  in  Yicenza,  Ber- 
gamo, Rimini,  and  Verona.  In  the  latter  city  a  lady-in-waiting  of 
^e  Harchesa  d'Esto,  name<l  Spera,  was  burned  in  I27U,  and  about 
the  same  time  there  were  two  (^atharan  bishops  there,  Alberto  and 
Bona  Ventura  Belesmagra^  In  1273  Lorenim  was  Rishop  of  Sermi- 
one,  and  Giovanni  da  Casaletto  was  Bishop  of  Mantua.  There  was 
a  secret  organization  extending  through  all  the  Italian  cities,  with 
visitors  and  jS^i  majcrei  performing  their  rounds,  and  messengers 


■  RipoU  I.  S4 1-2.— Wadding,  ann.  ISAS,  No.  3,  5;  add.  1278,  No.  3S;  urn. 
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■were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  elaborate  arrangements  being 
made  for  socroting  them.  Those  who  were  in  prison  wore  kept 
supplied  with  necessaries  by  their  brethren  al  large,  who  never 
loMW  at  what  moment  they  might  be  incarcerated.  From  the 
sentonoBS  of  Ilemard  (tuI  we  knuw  that  until  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury was  fairly  advanced  the  Cathari  of  Languwloc  still  looked  to 
Italy  aa  to  a  haren  of  refuge ;  that  pilgrims  thither  had  no  trouble 
in  finding  their  fellow -believers  in  Lornbaitly.  in  Ttisuiny,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  that  when  the  French  churches  were  bro- 
ken up  those  who  sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  cuvle  of  the  Per- 
fect^  or  to  renew  their  eonsdamenium,  roeorttHj  to  Ixiinbanly.  where 
they  could  always  find  ministers  authorizexl  to  i>orfonn  the  rites. 
When  Amiel  de  PerltMj  had  forfeited  his  ordination  a  conference 
was  held  in  which  it  was  ilotonninRd  that  ho  should  be  sent  with 
an  associate  to  *'  the  Aneiont  of  the  Heretics,"  Uerniiixl  .\ndoyn  de 
M<»itaigu,  in  Lombardy  for  reconcihation ;  and  on  another  occa- 
sion wo  hear  of  Itemard  himself  visiting  Toulouse  on  business  con- 
nect«d  with  the  propagation  of  the  faith.* 

How  difficult,  indeed,  was  the  task  of  the  inquisitor  In  detect- 
ing heresy  under  the  mask  of  orthodoxy  is  curiously  illustnit^d  by 
tlieoaaeof  Annanno  Pongilnpo  himself.  In  Ferrara  heretics  were 
numerous.  Armanno's  parents  were  Imth  Cathari ;  he  was  a  "ixm- 
aol^lus^'  and  his  wife  a  "  (WiW^to."  In  1254  he  was  detected  and 
imprisoned ;  he  confessed  and  abjured,  and  was  i-eleased.  From 
his  Catbaran  bishop  he  received  absolution  for  his  oath  of  abjura- 
tion, and  was  received  back  into  the  sect.  From  this  time  until 
his  death,  in  1269,  be  was  unceasingly  engaged  in  propagating 
Calharan  doctrinai  and  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  less 
fortunate  brethren  in  the  clutelies  of  tlie  Inriuisilion,  whidi  was 
exceedingly  active  and  successful.  Meanwhile  he  presei'ved  an  ex- 
terior of  the  strictest  Catholicism  ;  be  was  regular  in  attendance 
at  the  altar  and  confessional,  and  wholly  devoted  to  piety  and  gttod 
works.  He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  was  buried  in  the  cathi>- 
dml,  and  immediately  he  began  to  work  miracles.  lie  was  soon 
POTerenced  as  a  saint.  A  magnificent  tomb  arose  over  his  remains, 
an  altar  was  erected,  and,  as  the  miraculous  manifestations  of  his 
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lanctity  multiplied,  his  chapel  became  filled  with  images  and  ex- 
votos,  u>  the  no  little  profit  of  the  church  fortunate  enough  to 
iKMsess  him.  Adored  as  a  saint  in  the  popular  cult,  there  came  a 
genera]  demand  for  his  canonization,  in  which  the  pndo  of  the  city 
was  warmly  enlisted,  hut  which  was  stoadfjistly  opposed  by  the  In- 
quisition. In  the  confessions  of  heretics  before  it  the  name  of 
Armanno  constantly  recurred  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  active  and 
trusteed  members  of  the  sect,  and  ample  evidence  accumulated  aa 
to  his  unrepentant  heresy.  Then  arose  a  curious  conflict,  waged 
on  both  aides  with  unremitting  vigor  for  thirty -two  years.  Hardly 
had  the  remains  been  committed  to  honorable  sepulture  in  the 
cathedral  when  Fr&  Aldobrandini,  the  inquisitor  who  bad  tried 
him  in  1354,  ordered  the  archpricHt  and  chapter  to  exliume  and 
bum  the  corpse,  and  on  their  refusal  excommunicated  them  and 
placed  the  cathedral  under  interdict.  From  this  they  a.ppealed  to 
Gregory  X.  and  set  to  work  to  gather  the  evidence  (or  canoniza- 
tion. For  this  parposo  at  different  times  fivo  several  inquests  wore 
held  and  superabundant  testimony  was  forthcoming  as  to  the  suc- 
cess with  which  his  suffrage  was  invokiKl,  how  the  sick  were  healed, 
-the  blind  made  to  see,  and  the  halt  to  walk,  while  numerous  prieeta 
bore  emphatic  witness  to  his  preeminent  piety  during  life.  Qreg- 
cry  and  Aldobrandini  passed  away  leaving  the  matter  uusettled. 
Fri  Florio,  the  next  inquisit4>r,  sent  to  Rome  expressly  to  ui^ 
Honorina  lY.  to  come  to  a  decision,  but  llonorius  died  without  oon> 
eluding  the  matter.  On  the  acce«8ion  of  Boniface  VIII.,  in  1294, 
Fra  Guido  da  Vicenza,  then  inquisitor,  again  visited  Korne  to  pro- 
cure a  termination  of  the  affair.  Still  the  contending  foroe»  were 
too  evenly  balanood  for  either  to  win.  At  length  the  Lord  of  Fer- 
rara,  Azzo  X.,  interpoaed,  tor  the  contest  between  the  inquisitor 
and  the  secular  clergy  seriously  threatened  the  peace  of  the  city. 
In  1300  Boniface  appointed  a  commission  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, with  power  to  decide  finally,  and  in  i;l('l  sentence  was 
rendered  to  the  effect  that  Armanno  hatl  died  a  relapsed  heretic; 
that  no  one  should  beUeve  him  to  be  anything  but  a  heretic ;  that 
his  bones  should  be  exhumed  and  burned,  the  sarcophagus  contain- 
ing them  and  the  altar  erected  before  it  be  destroyed ;  that  all 
statues,  images,  ex-votos,  and  other  offerings  set  up  in  his  honor  in 
the  cathedral  and  other  Ferturese  churches  should  be  removed 
within  ten  days ;  and  that  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  was 
U.— 16 
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confiscated  to  the  Inquisition,  any  sules  or  oonreyanons  madr 
thetn  during  the  thirty-two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  death 
being  void.  Fra  Guidu's  triumph  wus  oomplete.  and  un  the  death 
of  thu  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  in  1308.  he  was  rewanled  with  the  epis- 
cojiate.  Extraordinary  as  this  case  may  seem,  it  was  not  unique. 
At  lirusc;ia  a  henuiarch  named  C-ruidu  I^achu  was  lon^  adored  as 
a  saint  by  the  people  until  the  impoature  was  det«cted  by  the  In- 
quisition, which  caused  his  Iwnes  to  be  dug  np  and  burned.* 

Thia  was  the  {)eriod  of  tlie  greateKt  {Mwer  and  activity  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  extent  of  its  [*orfectod  organization  is  shown 
in  a  document  of  1302,  wherein  Fra  Guido  da  Tusis,  Inquisitor  of 
Komagnola,  publishes  in  the  communal  council  of  Kimiai  the  names 
of  thirty -nini!  officials  whom  he  bus  selectwl  as  his  assistants.  The 
expenses  of  such  a  body  oould  not  have  been  light,  and  to  defray 
them  there  must  have  been  a  constant  stream  of  fines  and  contis- 
cations  pourin^r  inU)  the  inquisitonal  treuaury.  showing?  an  abun- 
dant barrest  of  heresy  and  active  work  in  its  snppression.f  It  was 
probably  between  1320  and  1330  that  was  produced  the  treatise  of 
Zangbino  Llgobni,  so  often  quoted  above.  Fra  Donato  da  Sant' 
Agata  luul  been  appointed  Inquisitor  of  liomngnola.  and  the- 
learned  jurisoonsult  of  Rimini  drew  up  for  bis  instruction  a  sum- 
mary of  the  rulps  p^Jvorning  inquisitional  procwlnn.*.  which  is  one 
of  the  clearest  and  biist  manuals  of  practice  that  wc  possess, 

A  singular  episode  of  lenity  occurred  not  long  before,  which  is 
not  to  be  pass«l  over,  although  inoxplienblo  in  itself  and  unprmhiO' 
tive  of  consoqnencea.  Its  importance,  indeed,  lies  in  the  evidence' 
which  it  affords  that  tlie  extreme  severity  of  the  laws  against  her^* 
esy  was  recognized  as  really  unnecessary,  since  its  relaxation  in 
favor  of  a  single  community  as  a  matter  of  favor  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  crime  against  the  faith.  In  February,  I28ii.  Uonorius 
IV.f  in  oonsideratioa  of  the  lideJity  manifested  by  the  people  of 
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tlntrodaodo  ad  Zanobini  TVact,  da  Hier«R.  ed.  Camp«g)i,  RoDue,  1S08.  (I 
owe  a  cop;  of  this  docomeot  to  the  tdndncM  of  Pro£  Pelkoe  Tocco.  of  Ploreace.) 
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Tuscany  to  the  Uoman  Church,  and  especially  to  him  before  his 
elovation,  relieved  them  individually  and  universwJIy  from  the 
penalties  for  heresy,  inclading  all  disabilitie«  decreed  by  Ids  pre- 
decessors and  by  Frederic  li.,  whether  incurred  by  their  oMra  er- 
rors or  by  those  of  their  ancestors.  Catholic  children  of  horetio 
parents  were  thug  ipso/acto  restored  to  all  privileges  and  were  no 
longer  liable  to  disinheritance.  In  the  case  of  existing  heretics  it 
was  necessary  fur  them  to  ap|)ear  before  the  inqnisitors  within  ft 
time  to  be  named  by  the  latter — excepting  absentees  in  foreign 
lands,  to  whom  a  term  of  five  mouths  was  allowed— to  abjure  her- 
esy and  receivo  penance,  which  was  to  be  a  secret  one,  involving 
neither  humiliation,  disability,  or  loss  of  projwrty.  Oases  of  re- 
lapse, however,  wero  to  be  troatwl  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  hiw. 
As  this  bull  abrogated  in  Tuscany  the  constitutions  of  Frederic  II., 
it  required  confirmation  by  Ro<lolph  of  Hapsburg,  M-hich  was  duly 
pi*ocured.  For  a  while  this  cxtraoixlinary  i)rivik'ge  seems  to  have 
been  observed,  for,  in  1289,  Nioliolus  IV.,  when  aiuitliematiwng 
heretics  and  stimolating  the  zeal  of  inquisitors  throughout  Genoa, 
Lombardy,Romagnola,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  pointedly  omits  Tuscany 
from  hia  enumeration.  In  time,  however,  it  was  either  repealed  or 
disregarded.  No  case  could  come  more  completely  within  its  pur^ 
view  than  that  alrnndy  referred  to  of  <Therardo  of  Florence,  dying 
prior  to  1250  and  prosecuted  in  1313.  His  numerous  children  and 
grandchildren  were  good  Catholics,  and  yet  they  were  all  disin- 
herited and  subjected  to  the  canonical  disabiUtiee,* 

Together  with  this  exhibition  of  [>apal  indulgence  may  be 
classed  the  occasional  interference  of  the  Holy  See  to  moderate 
the  rigor  of  the  canons,  or  t()  repress  the  undue  zeal  of  an  inquisi- 
tor, when  the  sufferer  had  influence  or  money  enough  to  attract 
the  papal  attention.  Tt  is  pleasant  to  record  three  instances  of 
this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  despotic  Boniface  Till.,  when,  in  1297, 
he  declared  that  Rainerio  Gatti,  a  noble  of  Vitcrbo,  and  bis  sons 
had  been  prosecuted  by  the  inquisitors  on  perjured  testimony, 
wherefore  the  process  was  to  be  annulled  and  the  accused  and 
their  heirs  relieved  from  all  stain  of  heresy ;  when,  in  1298^  ho  or- 
dered the  Inquisition  to  restore  to  the  innocent  children  of  a  her- 


■  Ood.  Epiil.  Rodulpbi  I.  Lip««,  1807,  pp.  266-9.— Wadding.  »nn.  1289,  Mo. 
to.— Ltmi,  AnticlitUt  ToMue,  pp.  4»7,  R86-7. 
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etio  the  piYiperty  coofiscated  by  Fra  Andrea  the  inquisitor,  and 
when  he  ordered  Fri  Ad&mo  da  Como.  the  inqiuBitor  of  the  Ro- 
man province,  to  desist  from  molesting  Giovanni  Fcrraloco,  a  cit- 
jsen  of  On'ieto,  whom  his  predecessors,  Angelo  da  Rieti  and  Leo- 
nardo da  Tivoli,  had  declared  abwilved  from  heresy.  TliJB  FrA 
Adamo  apparently  rendered  his  office  a  terror  to  the  innocent. 
May  S,  1293,  we  find  liim  comptilling  Pieire  d'Aragon,  a  gentleman 
of  Carpflfisonne  who  chanwd  to  bo  in  Konie,  to  give  him  security 
in  the  heavj*  sura  of  one  hundre<l  marks  to  present  himself  within 
three  months  to  the  Inquisition  of  (7arcassoune  and  obey  its  man- 
dates. Piorro  accordingly  appeared  before  liortmnd  do  Clermont 
on  Jane  19,  and  was  closely  examined,  and  then  again  on  August 
16,  but  nothing  was  discovered  against  him.  Whether  or  not  he 
recovered  his  one  hundred  marks  from  Fra  Adamo  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  the  incident  affords  an  illustration  at  once  of  the  per- 
fected organization  of  the  Lloly  Office,  and  of  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  travellers  iu  the  countiies  where  it  flourished.* 


The  Inquisition  was  thus  thoroughly  established  and  at  work 
in  northern  and  central  Italy,  and  horrsy  was  gradually  disap- 
pearing before  its  rcmoraoless  and  incessant  energy.  To  escape  it 
many  had  fled  to  Sardinia,  but  in  125S  that  island  was  added  to 
the  inquisitorial  province  of  Tuscany,  and  inquisitors  wore  sent 
thither  to  track  the  fugitives  in  their  retreats-t  There  were  two 
regions,  however,  Venice  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  thus  far  we 
have  not  considered,  as  they  were  in  some  sort  independent  of  the 
movement  which  we  have  trac;6d  in  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 

Naples,  like  the  other  portions  of  southern  Europe,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  infection  of  hoivsy.  At  an  early  periml  mission- 
aries from  Bulgaria  had  penetrated  the  |>asscs  of  the  southern  Ap- 
ennines, and,  in  that  motley  population  of  Greek  and  Saracen  and 
Norman,  proselytes  had  not  been  lacking.  The  Norman  kings, 
usually  at  enmity  with  the  Holy  See.  had  not  cared  to  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  orthodox}'  of  their  subjects,  and  had  they  done 
so  the  independence  of  the  feudal  baronage  would  have  rendered 


■  Pnucou,  Rcgiftret  d«  Boniface  VTH.  No.  1078.  p.  038.— Wkdding. 
1S9».  Ko  3— Arch,  de  i'lnq.  de  Cue.  (Doat,  XXVL  UT). 
i  Wadding,  ann.  1285,  No.  9,  10. 
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minute  perquisition  by  no  nutans  oaay.  The  allusions  of  the  Ab- 
bot Joachim  of  Flora  to  the  Cathari  indicate  that  their  existence 
and  doctrines  were  familiar  facts  in  (Calabria,  though  a£  l£aincrio 
makee  no  allusion  to  any  (Jaiharan  church  in  Italy  ttouth  of  Flor- 
ence it  is  presumable  that  the  sectaries  were  widely  scattered  and 
UQurganized.  In  12-S5,  when  the  Dominican  convent  in  Naples 
was  broken  into  by  a  mob  and  several  of  the  friars  were  griev- 
ously wounded,  Gr^ory  IX  attributed  the  violence  to  friends  of 
heretics.* 

Frederic  II.,  however  much  at  times  his  policy  might  lead 
him  to  proclaim  ferocioos  edicts  of  persecution,  and  even  spas- 
modically to  enforce  them,  had  no  convictions  of  his  on'n  to  rea- 
der him  persistent  in  [Mtrsf^mtiou,  and  his  lifelong  nontest  with  the 
papacy  gave  him,  secretly  at  least,  a  fellow-feeling  with  all  who 
resisted  tlte  supremacy  of  tlie  Holy  St>o,  whether  in  tem|>oral  or 
spiritual  concerns.  Occasional  attacks  such  as  that  under  ttm  au- 
spices of  the  Archbishop  of  Heggio,  in  1331,  or  the  form  of  secular 
inquisition  which  he  instituteil  in  1333,  had  little  permanent  effect. 
Cathari  tlriven  from  Languedoc.  who  perhaps  found  even  XiOm- 
bardy  insecure,  were  tolerably  sure  of  refuge  in  the  wild  and  s^ 
eluded  vaUeys  of  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi,  lying  aside  from  the 
great  routes  of  travel.  The  domination  in  Naples  of  Innocent  TV. 
was  too  brief  for  the  organization  of  any  systematized  (>L'r8ecntion, 
and  when  Manfred  reconquered  the  kingdom,  although  he  seems 
to  have  felt  his  position  too  precarious  to  ri.sk  open  toleration,  and, 
under  pressure  from  .layrae  of  Aragon,  he  ordered  Bishop  Vivian 
of  Toulouse  and  his  disciples,  who  had  settled  in  Apulia,  to  leave 
his  dominions,  yet  he  went  no  further  in  active  measures  of  reprea- 
sion.f 

Charles  of  Anjou  came  as  a  crusader  and  as  the  champion  of 
the  Church.  Scarce  was  his  undisputed  domination  assured  by 
the  execution  of  Conradin.  October  29,  1968,  than  wo  see  him 
zealously  employed  in  establishing  the  Inquisition  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Numerous  royal  letters  of  1209  show  it  actively  at 
work,  and  manifest  the  solicitude  of  the  king  that  the  stipends  and 

'  ToGCO,  L'ErvHit  nel  Medio  Eru,  p.4l)S.— Reiaeni  Suiutua  (H*rten«  TbrMOr. 
V.  1767).— Ripoll  I.  74. 

t  RajDild.  aan.  1331,  No.  1&.  —  Rich,  de  8.  Germui.  Chroa.  odd.  13S8.  — 
QlADiiODe.  Irt.  Civ.  dl  Nftpoli,  Ub.  xm.  c  «,  Lib.  xtx.  c  !(.— Viki«Kttc,  IV.  17. 
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the  expenses  of  the  inquisitors  should  be  prorided  for,  and  that 
evory  assistance  should  bo  rendered  by  the  publii;  offlcials.  Earli 
inqulHitor  was  furnished  with  a  lottiir  which  plawd  all  the  force* 
of  the  State  at  his  unreserved  command.  The  Neapolitan  Inquisi- 
lion  was  folly  manned.  There  was  one  Inquisitor  for  Ilari  and  the 
Oapitanala,on((  for  Otranto,and  one  for  the  Terra  di  Laroro  and 
the  Abrozzi ;  and  in  1271  one  was  added  for  Calabria  and  one  for 
Sicily.  Most  of  them  were  Dominicans,  but  we  meet  with  at  least 
one  Francisuan,  Fri^  Benvenuto.  Yet  no  buildings  or  prisons  seem 
to  have  been  provided  for  them.  The  royal  jails  were  placed  at 
their  disjxjHul,  ami  the  keepers  were  instructed  to  torture  prisunere 
on  requisition  from  the  inquieitore.  Even  as  late  as  1305  this 
arrangement  appears  to  be  in  force.* 

Cbarles^B  xeal  did  not  confine  itself  to  thus  organizing  and  pro- 
moting the  Inijuisilion.  He  supplemented  its  laboin  by  instituting 
raids  on  heretics  oonducted  under  his  own  auspices.  Thus,  idthough 
there  was  an  inquisitor  for  the  Abruzzi,  we  find  him,  Oucomber 
13,  1269,  sending  thither  the  Cavaliere  HeranJo  da  Kajiino  witli 
instructions  to  investigate  and  seize  heretics  and  their  fautors. 
The  utmost  diligenoo  was  enjoined  on  him,  and  the  local  offieiaJs 
were  ordered  to  assist  him  in  every  way,  hut  there  is  no  allusion 
to  his  mission  being  in  co-operation  with  the  inquisitor.  Another 
fiigniiicant  manifestation  uf  ('harlea's  devotion  is  Been  in  his  found- 
ing, in  1274,  and  richly  endowing  for  the  Dominicans  the  splendid 
church  of  San  Piero  Martiro  in  Kaples,  and  stimulating  his  nobles 
to  follow  his  example  in  showering  wenltli  ujKin  it.  Vet  tifty 
years  afterwards,  in  1334.  the  building  was  still  incijmplete  for 
lack  of  funds,  when  King  Uobert  aided  the  construction  with  fifty 
ounces  uf  gold,  which  he  onlered  the  inquisitors  to  pay  out  of  the 
royal  third  of  the  conH.scationB  coming  into  their  hands.    This  is 

resting  as  showing  how,  in  Naples,  the  profitable  side  of  per- 
i  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Offloe.+ 

.  di  Sapoli,  M8H.  Chioccftrello  T.  VTTl.— lb.  R«gi3t.  S  I^ett  A,  toi. 

B,  ful.  47;  Reg.  3  Lvtt.  C,  ful.  224  ;  Reg.  0  Lett  D,  fol.  8A.  Sft. 

B.  fol. «.  7.  »« ;  Retf.  1 1  Lett,  C,  fol.  40 ;  R*g.  15  Lett.  A.  fol. 

A,  tbl.  88S ;  Reg.  IM  I^etL  C,  t'oL  81 ;  Reg.  187  Lett.  A,  fol. 


poU,  Reg.  S  Lett.  D,  foL  135;  Reg.  S53  Lett.  A,  fi^  6a— 
i  NapolL  Lili.  XIX.  c.  5. 
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Few  details  have  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  activity  of  the 
Inquisitiou  in  Naples.  We  know  that  heretics  continued  to  exist 
there,  hut  the  wild  and  mountainous  oiuuractor  of  much  of  the 
ooontry  doubtless  afforded  them  abundant  opportunities  of  safe 
,.asylum.  Alrtyidy,  in  August,  1260,  a  lotttir  of  (Ihurlcjs  ordcrinp  the 
Bore  of  sixty -eigiit  heretics  designated  by  Kru  Uenvenuto  shows 
that  the  work  was  being  enei^tically  prosecuted,  and  in  another 
letter  of  March  i.4,  1270,  there  is  an  aliusinn  to  throe  othere  whom 
Fra  Matteo  di  CasteUamare  had  recently  caused  to  be  burnwl  in 
Benevento.  The  inquisitors  of  Langue<loc,  moreover,  inado  haste, 
as  early  as  1369,  to  send  agents  to  Naples  to  hunt  the  refugees 
^whom  their  severity  hatl  driven  there,  and  Charles  ordered  every 
^ftSsiBtance  to  be  rendered  to  them,  which,  perhaps,  explains  the 
Boooees  of  Fra  Benveuuto.  Yet  the  perpetual  necessity  for  royal 
interposition  lends  to  the  inference  that  the  Im|uisitinn  wius  not 
nearly  so  effective  in  Naples  as  it  proved  in  lAnguedoc  and  Lorn- 

ly.  The  royal  authority  soems  to  be  required  at  every  turn, 
partly  because  the  king  idluwed  little  inde]>endtmt  initiative  to  the 
inquisitors,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  local  officials  did  not 
leml  as  hearty  a  txMjperatiim  as  they  might  have  dune.  Thus  the 
Neapohtan  Inquisition,  even  under  the  Aogevtnes,  seems  never  to 
have  attained  the  compact  and  effective  organization  of  which  we 
have  seen  the  results  ulsewhere,  though  Cfaarltw  II.  wus  an  eager 
persecutor  who  stimulated  the  zeal  of  his  inquisitors,  and  his  son 
Robert  earned  the  name  of  the  Pious.  In  13U5  we  shall  see  Fra 
Tommasu  di  A  versa  active  in  persecuting  the  Hpiritual  Franciscauis, 
and  in  {'Ml,  King  Kobert,  at  the  instance  of  Fra  Matteo  da  Ponza, 
ordered  that  all  newly  converted  Jews  should  Uve  scattered  among 
Christians,  so  as  not  to  bo  temptod  back  to  Judaism.* 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  Neapolitan  Inquisition  is  seen  in  the 
comparative  security  which  attended  an  organized  immigration  of 
Waldenaes  from  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  It  was  probably 
about  1315  that  Zanino  del  Foggio,  a  Milanese  noble,  Inl  forth  the 
first  band  from  Savoy,  under  specified  guarantees  of  lands  and 
privileges,  after  the  intending  emigrants  had  received  the  report 
of  depatiee  sent  in  advance  to  survey  the  promised  refuge.    Fresh 


■  Arcbivio  di  Nupoli,  Rcgui.  3  Lelt.  A,  fol.  04;   Rcgist.  4  LetL  B,  fd.  47; 
R«g.  9  L«tt,  C,  foL  86.— HHS.  Cbioccarello,  T.  Vm. 
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bands  came  to  join  them  and  a  group  of  rillages  sprang  up— 
Gaardia  Piemontese,  or  Burgu  degU  Oltreniontaiii,  Argentina,  La 
Rocca.,  Vaccju-iyj^,  and  San  Vincenzo  in  Calabria,  while  in  Apulia 
there  were  Monteleone,  Montanto,  Faito,  La  Cella,  and  Matta. 
Thefie  worn  rp^ilarly  visittni  liy  the  "  lmrl>tw,"  or  miftsinnary  paa- 
tors,  who  spent  their  lives  wandering  around  among  the  scattered 
churches,  adminiBteriog  the  consolations  of  religion  and  watching 
OTer  the  purity  of  tho  faith.  The  fierce  p^rBecutionB  condnct«d 
by  Francois  Borel  led  to  further  emigration  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
which  naturally  sought  the  Neapolitan  territories  as  a  haren  of 
rest,  until  Apulia  came  to  be  r^arded  as  the  headquarters  of  tho 
sect.  That  considerable  bodies  of  heretios  ooiUd  thus  establish 
themselves  and  flourish  argues  gre>at  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Inquisition.  In  fact,  its  recognized  ineflioiency  was  shown  as  early 
OS  132«,  when  John  XXII.  was  in  pursuit  of  some  Fraticelli  who 
had  fled  to  Calabria;  instead  of  calling  upon  the  inquisitors  he  ap- 
plied to  King  Kobort  and  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria  to  capture  them 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  episcopal  tribunals.*^ 

When,  as  the  result  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  In  1282,  the  Island 
of  Sicily  passed  into  the  hands  of  Pedro  HI.  of  Aragon,  it  was 
placed  in  the  bitterest  antagonism  towards  the  Holy  Sec,  and  no 
active  persecution  is  to  Ije  looked  for.  In  fact,  in  1285,  Martin 
rV.,  in  ordering  a  crusade  pnyiched  ogninst.  Pedro,  gives  as  one  of 
the  four  reasons  alleged  in  justification  that  heresy  was  mnltiply- 
ing  in  the  island,  and  that  inquisitors  were  prevented  from  visit- 
ing it.  It  was  not  till  1302  that  Bonifaon  Vtll.  was  brought  to 
accept  the  accomplished  fact,  and  to  acknowledge  Frederic  of  Ara- 
gon as  King  of  Trinacria.  The  Inquisition  soon  followed.  In 
1304  we  find  Benedict  XT.  ordering  Frederic  to  reeeivo  and  give 
all  due  assistance  to  Fra  Tommaso  di  Avcrsa  the  inquisitor,  and  all 
other  inquisitors  who  may  be  sent  thither.    The  pope,  however, 


*  Lombard,  Jeui  T^onis  Pucbiil  et  Im  Martrn  de  CaUbre,  Gencre,  1881.  pp. 
99-89. — FilippodeBoni,  L'Inqiiisttion»e  iCalabro-Vnldcsi,  Mil&nn,  IH04,pp.  78- 
77.— Perrin,  HiB*.  dw  V»udois,LiT.  ii.  ch.  7,-  Combn,  niRt.  <tc«  V»udim  dltnlifl, 
L  ia8,18I-«.  IW.— Rorengo.  MetnDrio  Hiitoriche,ToriDo,  1649,  pp.  77  »qq.— Hsr- 
dnl  Append.  Ad  Uoshcim  d«  B«gh«rdJa,  p.  888. 

VegezzI-RuAcalU  (Rtvista  Contvmpora.neii,  1862}  tiM  shown  tltc  tdcntUy  of 
diKlecU  of  tti<>  Cnlatitiui  Gaardia  and  of  tb«  Val  d'Angrognn,  proving  tb« 
of  tlic  vmigralion. 


not  erect  it  into  a  soparate  tribunal,  but  instructed  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  mainland  that  its  jurisdiction  extended  over  both 
sides  of  the  Faro.  Yet  the  introduction  of  the  Inquiaition  in  the 
island  was  nominal  rather  than  real  except,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
r^urd  to  the  Templars,  and  Sicily  long  i-emainod  a  safe  refuge 
for  the  pereocuted  Kratieelli.  Doubtless  Amaldo  de  Vilaiiova  con- 
tributed to  this  by  the  picture  which  he  presented  to  Frederic  of 
the  inquisitors  of  the  day.  They  were  a  diabolical  pest,  traffick- 
ing in  their  offices,  converting  themselves  into  demons,  never  edify- 
ing the  faithful,  but  rather  making  them  inAdels,  na  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  hatred,  greed,  and  lust,  with  no  one  to  con- 
demn thera  or  to  repress  their  fury.  When,  in  1328,  the  Archbishop 
of  Palermo  arrested  a  Fratioello,  appeal  v&s  at  once  made  to 
Frederic,  and  John  XXII.  wrote  to  the  archbishop  ui^ntly  com- 
manding that  the  sect  he  extir])ated,  showing  apparently  that 
there  was  no  Inquisition  then  at  work." 

The  Republic  of  Venice  was  always  a  law  unto  itself.  Though 
forming  part  of  the  March  of  Treviso,  its  predominant  interests  in 
the  thirteenth  century  lav  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  and  it  did 
not  become  a  formidable  power  on  the  mainland  until  the  acqui- 
sition of  Treviso  in  1339.  That  of  Padua,  in  14()r>,  followed  by 
Verona,  Vioenza,  Feltre,  Belluno.  and  Brescia,  greatly  increased  its 
strength,  and  in  1448  it  wrenched  Bergamo  from  the  dukes  of 
Ifilan.  Thus  its  policy  with  regard  to  the  Inquisition  eventually 
controlled  the  whole  of  the  March  of  Treviso,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Ix>nilMirdy. 

That  policy  held  at  bay  in  aU  things  the  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  looked  with  extreme  suspicion  on  whatever  might 
give  the  popes  an  excuse  for  interfpnmco  with  eiihf^r  the  domestio 
policy  or  the  foreign  enterprises  of  the  Signoria.  Fairly  orthodox, 
though  not  bigoted,  Venice  held  aloof  from  the  stiife  between 
Guelf  and  Gliibelline,  and  "was  nut  involved  in  the  anathemas  lav- 
ished upon  Ezzelin  da  Romano.  Venice,  in  fact,  was  the  basis  of 
oper&tions  in  the  crusade  against  him,  and  it  was  a  Venetian  who 


*  8*1imbeD«,  p.  SSO,— Onw^Uetii.  R«j[iiti«>  d«  Beoott  XI.  No.  834-S.— Pelayo 
HeterodoxmKfpikAoleSgLTaO.— LaMantu,Origiiie  e  Vicende  dcU'  InqaUIxioiM 
in  Sicilis,  Torino,  1886,  p.  19. 
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led  the  expedition  up  tlie  Brenta  which  captiired  Padua.  Yet  the 
republic  imule  no  haste  to  join  in  the  movoment  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  heresy  so  encrgotieally  pushed  by  Gregory  IX.  and  his 
suooes»ors.  The  Oonstitutious  of  Frederic  II.  were  never  inscribed 
in  ita  sbitutc- books.  In  I22i)  thcotlicuU  oath  of  the  Doge  (riacupo 
Tiepoli,  which,  us  ia  cualomary,  cont-alns  tiie  criiuinal  oodo  of  Uae 
day,  embodies  no  allusion  to  heresy  or  its  suppression,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  criminal  statute  of  1232  published  by  the  same 
doge.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  luquisition  was  developed  with 
all  the  aggreesive  enei-gy  of  which  Gregory  IX.  wa^  raiiwible,  but 
It  found  no  foothold  in  Venice.  Vet  the  duty  to  punish  heresy 
was  at  length  recognized,  though  the  civil  authorities  would  abate 
no  jot  of  their  right  to  control  the  administration  of  justioe  in 
spiritual  as  well  aa  in  temporal  matters.  The  official  oath  taken 
in  VMi)  by  the  Doge  Marino  Morosini  contains  a  promise  that  cer- 
tain upright  and  discreet  and  (Catholic  men  shall  \te  ap|K>inted, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  to  inquire  after  heretics.  AH 
heretics,  moreover,  who  shall  be  delivered  tu  the  secular  aim  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Grado  or  other  bishops  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories shall  be  duly  burned,  under  the  a^lvice  of  the  Council,  or  of 
a  majority  of  its  members.  Thus  a  kind  of  secular  Inquisition 
was  eaUblislied  to  sciiroh  after  heretics.  The  ancient  jurisdiction 
of  the  episcopal  courts  was  alone  recognized,  but  the  judgment 
of  the  bisho])s  wa^  subject  to  revision  by  the  OouncU  before  tlie 
death-penalty  could  Iw  inflicted, f 

This  could  by  no  means  be  satisfactory  to  the  papacy,  and 
when  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  tod  to  an  immediate  eifort  to  ex- 
tend the  Inquisition  through  the  territories  hitherto  closed  to  it, 
Venice  was  not  forgotten.  By  a  bull  of  June  11, 1251,  Innocent 
IV.  ordered  the  Frati  Vioenzo  of  Milan,  and  Criovanni  of  Veroelli, 
to  proceed  to  Venice  and  persecute  heretics  there  with  the  same 
powers  as  those  exercised  by  inquisitors  elsewhere  in  Lombardy. 
Whether  the  good  friars  made  the  attempt  to  exercise  these  pow- 
ers is  questionable;  if  they  did  so,  their  ill-success  is  unqu*»tion- 
able.   There  is  a  document  of  1256  which  contains  an  oath  to  pur- 


'  Sarpi,  Discorao  (Opcre,  Ed.  HeUnBloiU,  IV.  20). 
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sue  heretics  and  to  denounce  them,  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunalfi,  liui  to  the  tlc^e  or  to  the  miigistrat^?*;— an  imth  presumably 
a<iminist^?red  to  the  socular  inquisitors  ratjihlishoii  in  1241).  Tlio 
same  document  contains  a  claiiflo  irhich  indicates  that  the  death- 
penalty  threatonod  in  ti!41*  hiul  aln^ady  Imh-h  iihrogatotl.  It  clasaea 
(^athari  and  usurers  together  :  it  alludeii  to  the  punishment  dftcreed 
for  those  convicted  of  reUipse  into  either  sin,  and  shows  that  this 
was  not  capital,  by  providing  that  if  the  convict  is  a  foreigner  ha 
shall  be  hiiuished  from  Venii-e,  hut  If  a  citizen  he  shall  [lot  lie  ban- 
ished. Yet  the  deatli-penalty  seems  to  have  l>een  restored  soon 
afttirwards,  for,  in  1375,  tlie  oath  of  Giacumo  Contariai  is  the  same 
as  that  of  1249,  with  the  unimportant  addition  that  the  judgment 
of  an  episcopal  vicar  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  a  bishop.* 

As  the  preissure  of  the  Inquisition  extended  thmnghout  Ixim- 
bardy  and  the  Marches,  the  persecuted  heretics  naturally  sought  a 
refuge  in  Venetian  territory,  where  su|wr\'iaion  was  so  much  more 
negligent.  It  wils  in  vain  that  atxiut  12Sii  Kra  Kilipjto  of  Mantua, 
the  Inquisitor  of  Treviso,  was  sent  by  Tlonorius  IV.  with  a  sum- 
mons to  the  republic  to  inscrilw  in  its  laws  the  constitutions 
against  hereay  of  Frederic  and  of  the  po^iea.  Although  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  cities  of  the  Marca  Trivigiana  was  urged,  and 
Venice  was  re[)oatedIy  required  to  do  the  same,  obedionc«  was  per- 
sistently refuseil.  At  length,  in  12SS,  Nicholas  TV.  lost  patience 
with  this  persistent  contumacy.  ITo  peremptorily  ordered  the 
Signoria  to  adopt  the  imjierial  and  pai)al  laws,  and  commanded 
that  the  dogo  should  awejir  not  only  not  to  impede  iho  Inquisitor 
of  Treviso  in  his  duties,  bnt  to  assist  him.  Tn  default  of  obedience 
ho  threatened  to  piticeed  against  the  city  tjoth  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally.t 

The  position  of  the  republic  was  already  indefensible  under 
the  public  law  of  the  period.  It  was  so  adminijiterjng  its  ovm 
laws  as  to  afford  an  asylum  to  a  class  universally  proscribed,  and 
it  was  refusing  to  allow  the  Church  to  apply  the  only  remedy 
deemed  appropriate  to  this  crying  evil.     It  therefore  yielded  to 


■  Ripoll  VII.  25.— Arcb.  di  Vtoex-  BGKelbuiea,  Codin  No.  188,  p.  121 ;  Cod. 
ex  Bntra,  Ko.  377,  Cartu  S. 
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the  inevitable,  but  in  a  manner  to  preserve  its  own  autonomy  and 
indeiieniletice.  It  al>wiltil*ly  refused  to  incorporate  in  it«  own 
statutos  tho  iNipal  and  imperial  laws,  but,  August  i,  13Sd,  it  cm* 
powered  the  doge,  Oioranni  Dandolo,  to  give  assiatanoo  to  the 
inquisitor,  when  called  upon,  without  referring  ciuih  aise  to  the 
Senate.  A  further  wise  promion  decreed  that  all  lines  and  con- 
fiscations should  inure  to  the  State,  which  in  turn  undertook  to 
defray  the  eaponaes  of  the  IJoly  OHit-e.  These  were  nut  light,  as, 
in  addition  to  the  ujst  of  making  arrests  and  inaiDtaining  prisoners, 
the  inquisitor  received  the  liberal  salarj-  of  twelve  ducats  a  month. 
For  this  puqxwe  the  proceeds  of  the  corn-tax  were  set  aside,  and 
the  money  was  de|x>8itod  with  tlio  Provveditore  delle  Viare,  who 
disbursed  it  on  the  requisition  of  the  inquiaitor.  This  compromise 
was  aoceptod  by  Nicholas  lY.,  August  S8, 128S,  and  was  duly  em- 
bodied in  the  oflicial  oath  of  the  nest  doge,  fiero  (irmienigo. 
Thus,  while  the  inquisitor  La<i  full  opportunity  of  suppressing 
heresy,  the  temptation  to  abuse  Ms  office  for  purposes  of  extor- 
tion wafi  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  State,  by  retaining  in  its 
hands  all  tlio  financial  portion  of  the  buaincfs,  was  able  at  any 
time  to  exercise  control.* 

The  Inquisition  was  unaccustomed  to  submit  to  control,  and 
•oon  chafed  under  theiw?  limitations.  Already,  in  1292,  Nicholas 
IV.  complained  to  Piero  Gradenigo  that  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment were  not  carried  out.  The  inquisitora,  Bonagiunta  of  Man- 
tua and  Oiuliano  of  Padua,  re])orted  that  the  ])apal  and  imperial 
laws  against  heresy  were  not  enforced,  and  that  under  the  ar- 
rangeincnt  for  expenditures  they  were  unable  to  employ  a  force 
of  familiars  sufficient  to  detect  and  soiiwi  the  heretics.  Heresy 
consequently,  they  said,  continued  to  flourish  in  Venetian  territory, 
for  all  of  which  Nicholas  bittcrl}'  scolded  the  doge,  and  demanded 
such  changes  as  should  remove  these  scandals,  but  without  effect. 
The  Signoria,  apparently,  had  not  seen  fit  to  abolish  the  office  of 
■ecular  inquisitors  provided  by  the  legishition  of  1^9.  These  were 
three  in  number,  and  were  known  as  the  '*  tre  Savi  deW  erana'* 
or  "wmtonft."     It  was  hardly  possible  that  a  duplicate  organiza- 


*  Albizio,  op.  dt  pp.  M-7. — Wnddiog.  *nn.  1389,  No.  15. — Sarpi,  op.  eft  p. 
-Arch,  di  Veoez.  Codice  ex  BrerK,  No.  277,  Carte  41 ;   Maggior  Coosiglio, 
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tioD  snch  u  this  could  work  without  clashing.  The  situation  be- 
came iotolerable,  and  in  1301  Fra  Antonio,  tlie  Inquisitor  of  Tre- 
viao,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Ho  notified  tho  three  Savi,  Tom- 
maso  Viaro,  Marino  Zorzi,  and  JjOKOzo  Segico,  to  recf^ize  no 
superior  save  himself.  Thnir  submission  not  being  forthooming, 
he  proceeded  to  Venira,  ami  iuhlrcssed  to  the  I>oge  Gradenigo  a 
numition  ordering  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  swear 
to  obey  ail  the  papal  constitutions  on  heresy.  Gradenigo  refused, 
alleging  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  his  oath  of  offloe;  the 
inquisitor  withdrew  his  monition,  and  matters  remained  a.s  before. 
Whatever  hopes  had  been  entertained  that  the  ontoring  wedge 
would  enable  the  Inquisition  to  c>stahltsh  it^iolf  without  restriction 
were  foiled  by  the  steadfastness  of  tho  republic.  The  three  Savi 
continued  their  functions  and,  {icrhaps,  even  enlarged  them ;  it  had 
become  customary  for  Lhem  to  lie  selecte«i  from  among  the  sena- 
tors, and  they  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  inquisitor  in  all  cases 
coming  within  his  jurisdiction.  As  Venice  extended  her  conquests 
on  the  mainland,  in  all  cities  under  her  domination  the  reUm'i  or 
governors  performed  this  function,  and  their  participation  wa* 
required  in  all  prosecatious  for  heresy,  not  only  by  the  inquisitor^ 
bat  by  the  bishops.* 


In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the  history  of  the  (nqoisition  daring 
Uie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  one  of  decadence.  It  is 
trae  that  in  Italy  it  had  not  to  contend  with  the  consolidation  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  but  the  Captivity  of  Avignon 
and  the  debasement  of  the  papacy  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  court,  cooperating  with  the  rise  of  the  cities  in  wealth 
and  oultare,  conduced  to  the  same  result ;  while  the  Great  Schism, 
followed  by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  tended  to  eman- 
oipat«  the  minds  of  men  and  foster  independence.  During  the 
fourteenth  century  much  of  the  inquisitorial  activity  was  devoted 
to  the  new  heresy  of  the  Fraticelli,  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after when  we  oome  to  consider  that  remarkable  religious  move- 
ment   That  movement,  indeed,  was  the  chief  exception  to  the 


'  Wadding,  uin.  13S2,  !fo.  S.— Albuicse,  I/Inqtiisizjoiie  nella  Rcpubblica  di 
VenuU,  1S73,  pp.  53-8.— Sarpi,  loc.  cit— Cecchetti,  La  RepubbUca  tli  V«o«Ki«  « 
U  CoTte  di  Boma,  VeDoUt,  1874,  L  1& 
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decay  in  sptrttQal  enthosiasm  which  diminished  at  ODce  tiie  vener-' 
ation  which  the  Inquisition  inspired  and  the  opposition  of  hetero- 
doxy which  oanfititutod  its  raUtm  d*etre.  As  heretics  grew  fewer 
and  poorer  its  usefulness  decreased,  its  means  of  impressing  the 
popular  imagination  disappeared,  and  its  rewanis  grow  less  and 
lees. 

As  regards  the  Cathari,  the  Inquisition  bad  done  its  work  too 
well  rnceafiing  und  unsparing  njpression  gnulually  annihilated 
the  sect  which,  (iariug  the  flrBt  lialf  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
seemed  almost  able  to  dispute  with  Kome  the  possession  of  Italy 
on  equal  temui.  Vet  when  we  see  that  tlie  Wahlenses,  ejcpnsed 
to  the  witiie  merciless  rigor,  wore  not  extinguished,  we  ret-ognize 
that  some  other  factor  beside*  mere  iwreiecution  ^vas  at  work  to 
obliterate  a  Itelief  which  once  enjoyed  so  {wtent  an  iufluenee  on 
the  human  mind  that  thousands  for  its  sake  went  joyfully  to  a 
dreadful  death.  The  secret  must  he  looked  for  in  the  hopeless 
pessimism  of  the  faith  itaelf.  There  was  in  it  nothing  to  encour- 
age and  strengthen  man  in  the  battle  of  life.  Manes  had  robbed 
the  elder  Mazdeism  of  its  vitality  when  he  assigned  to  the  Evil 
Principle  complete  dominion  over  Nature  and  the  visible  universe, 
and  when  ho  adopted  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  which  tcochca  that 
existence  is  an  evil,  while  death  is  an  emancipation  for  those  who 
have  came*l  spiritual  immortality,  and  a  mere  renewal  of  the 
same  hated  existence  for  all  who  have  not  risen  to  the  height  of 
the  austerest  maceration.  As  civilization  slowly  advanced,  as  the 
midnight  of  the  l>ark  Ages  began  to  yield  to  the  apiiroaching 
dawn  of  modem  ideas,  aa  the  hopelessness  of  humanity  grew  lt«s 
abject,  the  Maniohacan  theory  grew  less  attractive.  The  world 
was  gnidually  awakening  to  new  aims  and  new  poesibihties;  it 
was  outgrowing  the  dreanr*  philosophy  of  pessimism,  and  was  un« 
consciously  preparing  for  the  yet  unknown  future  in  which  man 
was  to  reganl  ?Jature  not  as  an  enemy.  Init  as  a  teacher.  Catha- 
risra  had  no  possibility  of  development,  and  in  that  lay  its  doom. 

The  simple  and  earnest  faith  of  the  Waldense»,  on  the  other 
hand,  inculcated  helpfulness  and  hopefulness,  pationoc  under  trib- 
ulation, and  an  abiding  tmSl  in  the  watchfiU  care  of  the  Heavenly 
Father.  The  arduous  toil  of  the  artisan  or  husbandman  was 
blessed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  performance  of  a  duty.  The 
virtuos  which  form  the  basis  of  all  Christian  society — industry, 
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charity,  seU-abnegation,  sobriety,  chastity,  thn  Tt — were  stimulated 
and  cultivatod,  and  man  was  taught  that  his  fate,  here  and  here- 
after,  depended  on  himself,  and  not  on  the  ministration  or  medJa- 
tioD  of  his  follow-crcaturea,  aUvo  or  dead.  It  was  a  faith  which 
fitted  man  for  the  environment  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
his  Creator,  and  it  was  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  infinite  vicis- 
situdes of  human  progress.  Acoortlingly,  it  hod  proportionate 
vitality.  Rooted  out  in  one  place,  it  grew  in  another.  It  re- 
sponded too  nearly  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  multitudes 
ever  tu  be  wholly  blotted  out.  There  was  always  a  propitious 
soil  for  its  scattered  seeds,  and  its  resistance  of  inertia  in  the  end 
proved  too  much  for  even  the  iicrsistcnt  onei^  of  its  destroyers. 

Yet  in  Italy  the  Cathari  lasted  long  after  ihey  liad  disji|>fieared 
from  Franco.  Driven  from  the  plains  of  I^mbordy  and  central 
Italy,  they  took  refuge  in  places  less  accessible.  In  I34i»  we  hear 
of  them  in  Corsica,  when  Goruld,  the  Franciscan  general,  sent  his 
friars  thither,  who  succeedeti  in  exterminating  them  for  a  time. 
In  1369  we  again  find  Franciscans,  under  Fra  Mondino  da  Bo- 
logna, zealously  at  work  there,  and  earnestly  supporteti  by  Greg- 
ory XI.  In  1372  and  1373  C+regory  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of 
Marrana  and  Ajaocio,  and  to  FrA  Gabriole  da  Montalcino,  urging 
renewed  activity,  and.  with  singular  lenity,  authorizing  tbem  to 
remit  the  death-penalty  in  cases  of  single  relapse.  These  hunted 
refngees  were  mostly  in  the  forests  and  mountains,  and  to  subdue 
them  a  chain  of  spiritual  forts  was  establishetl.  in  the  shape  of 
Franciscan  houses.  As  late  aa  1397  a  certain  Fni  l-Yancesco  was 
sent  to  Corsica  in  the  double  capacity  of  )>apui  nuncio  and  inquis- 
itor.* 

On  the  mainland,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Inijuisition, 
Cathari  continuetl  to  exist  in  Piedmont.  In  13SS  FrA  Antonio 
Secco  of  SavigUano  had  the  good-fortune  to  lay  hands  on  one  of 
the  active  members  of  the  sect,  C4iacomo  Bech  of  Chieri,  near  Turin. 
The  report  of  his  eitamination  lieforc  the  int|uisit<tr  ami  the  Bish- 
op of  Turin,  which  has  been  printed  by  Sig.  Girolamo  Amati, 
gives  fall  details  of  the  condition  of  the  sect.  After  his  tongue 
had  been  loosened  by  repeated  applioations  of  torture,  his  confes- 


*  Wftdding.  ann.  1840,  No.  10;  ana.  1360,  No.  4;  mnn.  1878,  No.  7;  R^vL 
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aoa  ibowg  that  it  was  numerous  in  the  vicinage,  and  that  it  oom- 
priiMxl  iiiyinbera  of  many  nobU?  fiunilies  ^  tlie  Patrizi,  Bertoni, 
Potiti,  Narro,  and  ancestors  of  Balbj  anil  Cavour.  Although  in 
Italy,  as  in  France,  the  name  of  AValilenses  bad  beoome  applicable 
to  all  heretics,  and  they  were  commonly  designated  by  this  name, 
they  retained  the  moderated  dualism  of  tho  Lombard  Calhari.  S&- 
tan  fell  fwm  heaven,  croated  the  visible  universe,  and  will  finally 
return  to  glory.  The  laiv  of  Moses  was  dictated  hy  liim,  and  Moses 
was  the  greateet  of  sino'era.  IXuman  souk  are  fallen  demons,  who 
tnuuimigi'atti  into  other  human  bodieB,  or  into  those  of  animals, 
until  releaae/i  by  death -bed  cmMiol-amentmn.  The  purity  of  the 
faith  wad  maintained  by  occasional  intercourse  with  its  headquar- 
ters in  Bosnia.  (Tiacomn  Hocb  was  converted  by  a  Slavonian 
missiomLry,  in  conjunction  with  Jocerino  de'  Halbi  and  Piero  Psr 
trizi,  and  the  Latter  gave  him  ten  florins  and  sent  him  to  Bosnia 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  doctrines,  though  he  was  compelled  by 
ill-fortune  at  sea  to  return  without  accomplishing  his  pilgrimage. 
Forty  ytyus  before  one  of  the  llalbi  had  gone  thither  for  the  same 
purpose;  in  1360  a  Narro  and  a  Benso,  Piero  Patrizi  himself  in 
1877,  and  Berardo  Uascherio  in  1380.  Kvidently  the  little  com- 
munity of  Chieri  maintained  active  relations  with  the  heads  of 
the  Church.  In  1370  Becli  had  fallen  into  the  hamb  of  the  in- 
quisitor, Fri  Tommaso  da  Casacho,  had  l^een  forced  to  confess,  and 
bad  been  released  after  abjuration  in  reward  fur  his  betraying  his 
fellow -d  isei  pi  es.  * 

Fra  Antonio's  labors  had  been  already  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  another  sect  of  Cathari  in  the  valley's  to  the  west  and 
northwest  of  Turin.  Thoir  iicpcsiarch  was  Martano  del  Pret©, 
and  the  community  of  Chieri  had  vainly  endeavored  to  win  them 
over  to  unity.  In  Pigncrol.  Frd  Antonio  had,  in  November,  1887, 
arrostotl  a  suspected  heretic  named  Antonio  Galosna.  who  passed 
for  a  Franciscan  Tertiary.  The  Incjuisition  in  those  parts  was 
greatly  de|tendent  upon  the  secular  authorities,  and  the  Count  of 
Savoy,  Amadeo  VTI.,  was  not  diapoMKl  to  second  it  with  zeaL< 
When  Galosna  at  £rst  denied,  Antonio  succeeded  in  liaviug  him 
tortured  till  he  promised  to  tell  everything  if  i-eluased  from  tort- 
m^  and  accordingly  the  next  day  he  made  confession  ;  but  Oio- 


*  Arcbivto  Storico  luli&no,  1896,  No.  S9,  pfx  46-61. 
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Tanni  di  Bruyda,  the  diauiberlain  of  Amaileu,  aod  Antoiuo  tla 
Taloncia,  the  Judgt!  of  Fignerol,  promised  hiiu  thai  if  he  would 
retract  they  would  effect  his  Jelivemnce.  The  Ctistelian  of 
i*ignerol,  in  whose  charge  he  was,  also  ulfertHl  lo  liberate  liim  od 
receiving  tive  florins  for  himself  and  seventy  more  for  neoeseary 
expenses ;  but,  although  Galosna  pledged  all  his  property  to  nuae 
the  sum,  this  device  seems  to  have  faded.  On  December  2\i  he 
waa  brought  before  the  count  himself,  after  being  warned  by  di 
Brayda  that  if  he  confirmed  his  confession  he  should  Ih^  hanged. 
He  accordingly  retracted  it,  but  svas  nut  liberated,  and  a  month 
later,  in  the  presence  of  the  count  and  the  inquisititr,  he  repi^atetl 
that  his  confession  had  !xH*n  extorted  by  \iulcnce.  Apparently 
he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  pixtlungod  dolwte  between  State  uud 
Church,  in  which  the  latter  triumphed,  for  on  May  29  we  find 
him  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Turin  and  of  the  inquisitor, 
undergoing  examination  in  the  castle  of  I>n>siii,  near  Turin.* 

He  proved  a  mine  of  information  well  worth  the  repeated  in- 
terrogatories which  extended  from  May  30  to  July  10,  for  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  sect  for  twenty  live  yearu  and  a  wandering 
missionary  fur  tifteeri,  and  was  familiar  with  all  the  congrega- 
tions, which  appear  to  have  been  numerous,  some  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Turin,  but  mostly  in  the  lower  vVlpine  valleys  between 
Fignerol  and  Susa.  Though  be  reiKatedly  alludes  to  the  sectaries 
as  Vandois,  they  had  no  affinity  with  the  Waldonsos,  and  it  Is  ob- 
servable that  he  makes  no  reference  t<i  their  existence  m  any  of 
the  distinctive  Wnldensian  valleys,  such  as  Angrogna,  Porosn.  or 
San  Martino.  They  wore  mostly  poor  folk — peasants,  servants, 
muleteers,  innkeepere,  mechanics,  and  artisans,  and  the  chiefs  of 
their  "  synagogufw  "  wore  generally  of  this  class,  altbou|»h  occasion- 
ally  a  clerk,  a  canon,  a  notary,  or  other  educated  person  is  enn- 
menited  among  the  members.  What  were  their  precise  distinctive 
tenets  it  is  not  easy  to  tlctinc  with  accurac}'.  Galutum's  rottgh 
handling  had  evidently  rendered  him  eager  tn  satisfy  the  credu- 
lity of  his  examiners,  and  the  imaginative  character  of  some  of 
his  revelations  casts  a  doubt  on  the  trutlifulness  of  them  all.  The 
applicant  for  initiation  had  to  drink  a  beverage,  foul  of  aspects 
made  with  the  exctt-ment  of  a  tt>ad  kept  fur  the  purpose ;  takeo 


*  Archirlo  Storico  ItAlboo,  18U,  Ho.  39,  pp.  82-6. 
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in  excess  it  was  apt  to  prove  fatal,  and  iXa  power  was  sucli  that 
whoso  oii(;e  partook  of  it  coulfi  never  thereaft«r  abandon  die  sect. 
Martino  del  Prete,  the  chief  hereaiarch,  had  a  black  cat  as  large 
as  a  lamb,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  best  friend  be  had  on 
earth,  We  may  safely  set  down  thn  accounts  of  the  sexual  abom- 
inations which  Bucceeded  religious  services  in  the  conventicles, 
when  the  hghts  were  c-xtinguished,  as  worthy  of  equal  credence. 
Contradictions  in  the  repeated  statements  of  the  doctrines  taught 
show  that  Galosna's  ima^nation  served  bim  better  than  his  mem- 
ory in  bis  prolonged  examinations.  Ue  was  told  that  in  joining 
the  sect  he  would  secxire  salvation  in  glory  with  God  the  Father, 
and  yet  he  declares  that  the  sect  rejected  immortality,  and  held 
that  the  soul  died  with  the  body— and  again,  that  there  was  no 
purgatory,  but  only  heaven  an<l  hell  hereafter.  They  believed, 
moreover,  in  God  the  Father  who  created  the  heavens,  but  they 
worshipped  the  Great  Dragon,  the  creator  of  the  world,  who 
fought  God  and  the  angels,  and  was  more  powerful  than  he 
on  earth.  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  hut  of  Joseph,  and 
was  worthy  of  no  special  reverence.  Altogether  the  account  is 
hopelessly  confused,  but  we  can  discern  the  dualism  of  a  bastard 
Catharism,  and  allusions  are  made  to  the  coTiMHamentum  and  the 
sacrament  of  bread.  Like  Jacopo  Bech,  Galosna  had  already  ab- 
jured in  the  hands  of  Fra  Tomraaao  da  Casacho.  Both  were  there- 
fore relapsed ;  there  was  no  mercy  for  them,  and  on  September  5, 
1888,  they  were  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  in  Turin  and  nuoee- 
sarily  burned.  Unfortunately  the  record  ends  h^re.  and  we  have 
no  details  as  to  the  rich  harvest  which  Fra  Antonio  must  have 
reaped  from  the  ample  information  obtained  from  his  victims  a£ 
to  the  sc-attered  mcmborB  of  the  sects.* 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  vitality,  Catharism  was 
rapidly  dying  out.  The  latest  dcOnito  reference  to  it,  west  of  the 
Adriatic,  ooours  in  1403,  when  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  the  great  Span- 
ish renvalist,  undertook  a  peaceful  mission  in  the  remote  valleys 
which  no  CathoUc  priest  hud  dared  to  visit  for  thirty  yejirs,  when 
be  found  and  converted  a  number  of  Cathari  dwelling  among  the 
'Waldensea.     He  regarded  as  a  form  of  Maniclueism  the  worship 


*  Archirio  Storico  Italiuo,  1866.  No.  30,  pp.  4-45.— Q.  Muuel  di  S.  Oiovu- 
idfCo  Epicodio  della  StorU  del  PiemoBte,  Torino,  1674,  pp.  T&  »i<i. 
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of  the  rising  san  which  ho  fonnrl  habltnal  among  the  peasants  of 
the  diocese  of  Laos&nne,  and  acme  such  survivaJ  of  nature-worahip 
was  probably  not  infrequent,  for  a  penitent  of  FrA  Antonio  Secco, 
in  1387,  speaks  of  adoring  the  sun  and  moon  on  bended  knees. 
Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  a  remnant  of  Catharism  lingering 
among  the  Waldenses  of  the  Savoy  valleys  as  late  as  1461,  when 
Filippo  Regis  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition.* 

Italian  Waldenaianism  continued  to  flourish  in  the  mountain 
faBtneases  of  Piedmont,  where  the  endless  stru^le  with  parstraoni- 
oua  nature  fostered  the  hardier  virtues.  Thence,  iis  w«  have  soen, 
were  emigrants  and  even  culuoies  sent  out,  as  persecution  ticattcred 
the  faithful  or  as  population  outgrew  the  narrow  means  of  suh- 
sistenoe.  The  kindlier  climate  and  less  aggressive  Tnquisilion  of 
Naples  finally  rendered  the  southern  oulonies  the  faewlquartors  of 
the  sect,  with  which  constant  intercommunication  wa«  kept  up. 
In  1387  we  are  told  tliat  the  chief  pontiff  resided  in  Apulia  and 
that  the  Waldeosian  community  at  Barge  in  Piedmont  wob  pre- 
sided over  by  two  Apulians.  A  century  later  the  mother  com- 
munities in  the  Cottian  Alps  still  looked  to  southern  Italy  as  to 
the  centre  of  their  Church.f 

In  1 292  we  hear  of  persecutions  in  the  Val  Perosa,  and  again 
in  1312  there  were  burnings  of  obstinate  heretics  in  the  valleys, 
but  these  efforts  effected  little,  for  in  1333  a  brief  of  John  XXIL 
describes  the  Waldensian  church  of  the  diocese  of  Turin  as  being 
'in  &  most  flourishing  condition.  The  heretics  were  so  numerous 
that  they  disdained  conoealment,  holding  assemblies  in  public  in 
which  as  many  as  five  hundred  would  te  gathered  together. 
When  Fra  Giovanni  Alberto,  the  Inquisitor  of  Turin,  had  recently 
made  an  effort  to  repress  them,  they  boldly  rose  in  arms.  On  the 
public  square  of  Angrogna  they  slew  the  ])arish  priest  Guillelmo, 
whom  they  suspected  of  furnishing  information,  and  Alberto  him- 
Belf  they  besieged  in  a  castle  where  he  bod  taken  refuge,  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life,  leaving  the  land  abandoned  to 


■  RaTDftld.  MD.  140S,  No.  M.— Arohir  8tor  Itftt  IMS,  No.  88,  p  98  — 
Coralm,  Les  Vaudgis  d'ltalie,  E.  120. 

t  Proceuiu  oontn  Valdeasea  (Aicbirio  Btorico  lUlUao,  1865,  No.  88,  pp. 
W-10).— Comba,  HiiL  dci  Vaadols  d'ltaUe,  I.  354-7. 
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heresy.  For  twenty  ycnrs  and  more  one  of  their  principal  chiefs 
had  been  a  man  named  Pier  Martino,  known  also  as  Qiuliano  or 
Martlno  Pastrao,  whi)  chanced  in  his  wandering  niisaions  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Jean  de  Bados,  the  Inquisitor  of  Provenoe.  The 
pope  thereupon  or<ler3  tlic  latt«r  to  deliver  liis  prisoner  to  Fra  Al- 
berto, who  will  be  able  to  extract  from  liini  information  of  the 
utmost  value  in  tracking  and  ecizing  his  fellow- relig^onista — in- 
formution,  as  thf  po|)e  suggests,  which  will  justif_v  the  use  of  tort- 
ure. Doubtless  iliis  lucky  capture  enabled  Fra  Alberto  to  lay 
bands  on  a  number  of  outlying  heretics,  though  ho  probably  did 
not  again  venture  his  person  in  the  populous  conunuuities  which 
had  shown  so  sturdy  a  readiness  in  self -protection.* 

Persecution  continued,  imd  in  1334  we  chanco  to  hear  of  an 
order  issuad  by  Giacomo,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  to  tlie  Counts  of 
Lusema,  to  imprison  a  number  of  Waldenseii  rTOcntly  discovered 
in  Lusoma  and  the  ncighlioring  ralleya.  The  order  was  issued 
at  the  instance  of  Pietro  di  Ruffia,  Inquisit^jr  of  Piedmont,  who 
paid  for  his  zeal  with  his  life,  being  shortly  afterwards  slain  at 
Susa.  In  1363  and  13(34  Urban  V.  made  another  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  heretics  to  obedience.  The  infected  district  was  exposed 
to  attack  on  both  sides,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisitor  of 
Provence  extended  over  the  Tarantaise.  Frere  Jean  Richard  of 
Marseilles  was  directed  to  assail  thoin  from  the  west,  while  the 
inquisitor  and  the  Bishop  of  Turin  were  busy  on  the  east.  Ama^ 
deo  of  Saroy  was  requestetl  to  co-operate  with  the  Seneschal  of 
Provence,  and  this  combined  assault  resulted  in  a  number  of  capt- 
ures and  trials.  It  was  doubtless  the  mingled  despair  and  thirst 
for  revenge  excited  by  this  that  led  to  many  Waldcnsea  joining  in 
the  rising  of  the  .lauquerie  in  Savoy  in  1305  a  rising  which  was 
suppressed  ivith  the  customary  merciless  cruelty  by  the  King  of 
Navarro  and  Wenzel  of  Brabimt.  In  spite  of  these  efforts  at  re- 
preaaion  a  letter  written  by  them  in  1368,  to  their  (icnnan  breth- 
ren, would  seem  to  show  that  they  were  still  regarded  ajs  the  leadets 
of  the  BDCt.t 

"  Comtm,  HisL  des  Vnudois  d'lUilie,  I.  141. — Herxng,  Di«  Fomaotscben  Wal- 
dotaer.  p.  273.— Wmiding  ann.  1832,  No.  fl. 

f  Rorsngo,  Mwimrie  Hittimi.'be,Ti>rino,  IM9,  p.  17,— Wadding,  nan.  I$d4,No. 
li,  W.  —  Oanet,  Bretici,  I.  66.  —  D'Argcntrt,  Collect.  Judlc.  1.  l  887.  —  ComU, 
nrittA  Crittiana,  18S7,  pp.  ft5  sqq. 
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Gregory  XI.  was  especially  zealous  in  tlio  warfare  witli  heresy, 
and  wv  have  already  seen  how  earnest  wviv  his  rfTijrts  in  1^75  to 
suppress  the  Waldenses  of  Prt>vence  and  Duuphin^.  Those  of 
Piedmont  had  rendered  theiujtelves  peculiarly  obnoxious.  Fri'i 
Antonio  Pavo  had  recently  gone  Ui  *•  Briuunix,"  a  place  deeply  in- 
fected with  heresy,  to  preach  against  them— his  sermon,  of  course, 
including  a  suiiuuona  before  his  tribunal — when  in  place  of  hum- 
bly submitting,  a  dozen  of  tliom,  incited  by  the  Evil  One,  had  aclt 
npon  him  as  he  left  the  chui-ch  and  had  slain  him.  Another  in- 
quisitor, probably  Fietru  di  Kullia,  had  met  the  same  fale  in  the 
£)ominican  cloister  at  Susa,  on  the  day  of  the  Furitloation  uf  the 
Virgin  (February  2).  Such  miudeeds  demanded  exemplary  chat- 
tisement,  and  (iregon''s  exhortations  to  Charles  V.  uf  France  were 

)m|>aaiBd  with  the  strongest  urgency  on  Amadeo  VI.  of  Savoy 
to  clear  his  land  of  bnirables.  We  have  seen  how  successful  were 
the  labors  of  the  Nuncio.  Antonio  Bishop  of  Afussar  aad  the  In- 
quisitor of  Provence,  Fmu^fois  iiorel.  They  did  not  coiiline  their 
energies  to  the  French  vaUeys.  The  Waldenses  of  the  Vul  di  Susa 
were  exposed  to  the  most  pitiless  i>eT8eout>on ;  on  a  Oliristmajs 
iii^t  Borel  with  an  amted  foroo  attackctl  Pragelato,  putting  to 
le  Bword  all  whom  he  could  reach.  The  \TTotchos  who  escaped 
perished  of  hunger  an<l  cold,  including,  it  is  said,  Hfty  women  with 
children  at  the  breast* 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  holocaust  satisiietl  the  manra  of  the 
mui-dered  iiuiulsitors,  for  they  seem  to  have  received  no  other  sat- 
isfaction. A  succession  of  in(|uisit«rc — I'ioro  di  ("asteliimnte, 
Kuffino  di  Teiylona,  Tommaso  du  Casadio,  and  Michele  Grassi,  un- 
daunte<l  by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  wasted  their  energies  on 
the  Piedmontese  Waldenses  without  reducing  them  to  subjection. 
The  pitiless  forays  of  Borel  drove  the  poor  wretches  from  their 
native  valleys,  and  they  poured  over  into  Piedmont.  Amadeo 
VII.,  who  succeeded  his  father  tn  1383,  soems  to  have  given  the 
Inquisition  but  slender  aupjM)rt,  and  it  had  little  encouragement  in 
Its  efforts  to  subdue  the  stubbom  mountaineers.  The  fragmentary 
records  of  Vrk  Antonio  Secco,  who  undertook  the  work  in  the 
spring  of  1387,  show  how  fruitless  was  the  endeavor  to  coKiperate 
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with  the  nithleas  prosdytism  of  Borel.  It  is  true  that  he  caogfat 
Isiilwl  Fenvria,  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Gabriele,  one  of  the  mur- 
dopoFB  of  Antonio  F'avo,  and  had  tho  satisfaction  of  torturing  her, 
but  ho  could  got  no  evidence  a^nst  her,  and  couJd  only  learn  that 
her  husband  had  died  in  13KG.  Some  other  suspect*  he  tortured 
and  penanctnl  with  crosBea :  apparently  he  hud  no  prisons  at  his  dis- 
posal in  which  to  incarcerate  them.  Accusations  and  denuncisr 
tions  poured  in  to  him  by  the  hundred,  showing  that  the  land  was 
alivo  with  heretics,  but  he  was  powerless  to  inflict  on  them  punish- 
ment that  would  make  an  impression.  One  of  his  tirst  cases  had 
been  a  certain  Lorenzo  Bandorla^  who  had  abjured  before  Antonio 
i*avo,  and  who  under  torture  confessed  to  continued  heresy.  Here 
was  a  clear  case  uf  relapse,  and  accordingly,  on  March  31,  he  was 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  and  all  his  property  declared  oon- 
fiauated  to  the  Inquisition.  Thia  proved  a  mere  hriUum  fulirtrn^ 
for  on  May  6  FrA  Antonio  was  obliged  to  issue  a  mandate  to 
Ugonetto  Bruno,  Lord  of  Ozasco,  ordering  him,  under  pain  of  a 
hundred  mai'ks,  to  capture  Ix)ronzo  and  present  him  before  the 
tribunal  the  next  day,  while  tho  treasurer  of  Ozaaco  was  required, 
under  threat  of  excommuDication.  to  appear  at  the  same  time  with 
an  inventory  of  all  the  convict's  property.  Afi  Lorenzo  bad  been 
handed  over  to  the  (.'aatellan  of  Fignerol  for  execution,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  officials  refused  to  carry  out  the  sentences  of  the  in- 
quisitor, nor  does  this  new  eifort  apjHmr  to  have  had  any  better 
result.  Many  of  his  citations  were  disregarded,  and  when,  on 
May  19,  he  ordered  the  lords  of  Ozasco  to  arrest  three  heretics 
under  penalty  of  a  hundred  marktt,  no  attention  Beems  to  have 
been  paid  to  tho  command.  This  insubordination  incToaswl,  and 
as  the  season  advanced  we  observe  that  when  an  accused  refuses 
to  confess,  the  dread  entry  ''•  the  lord  inquisitor  is  not  content "  is 
not  followed  by  the  customary  torture,  but  that  the  culprit  is 
mercifully  dismissed  under  bail.  One  case  gave  Fri  Ajitonio  in- 
finite disgust.  On  June  27  be  citod  tiiaoomo  Do  and  Sanzio 
Mai^arit  of  Sangano;  they  did  not  appear,  but  on  August  6  he 
found  tbcm  tn  Turin  and  seized  them.  For  fifteen  days  he  kept 
them  in  chains,  when  they  broke  jail  but  by  the  help  of  God  he 
caught  them  again  and  carried  them  to  the  castle  of  AvegUano, 
where  they  remained  ten  days.  He  had  been  unable  to  get  them 
tortui-ed,  and  they  would  not  confess  without  it;  the  magistratee 
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of  Av^liana  appealed  to  Count  Anmdeo,  who  ordered  them  re- 
leased, and  Fra  Antonio  records  the  unwUIingness  with  which  he 
obeyed  the  oommand.  He  endeavored  to  turn  his  atay  in  Avegli- 
ana  to  account  by  publishing  the  customary  monition  for  all  per- 
sons to  come  forward  and  confeGS  their  own  heresy  or  denounce 
those  who  were  suspect.  For  nine  days  he  waited,  hut  not  a  soul 
lippoarod  to  accuae  himself  or  his  neighbors,  and  he  departed, 
grieved  at  heart  over  the  obduracy  of  the  iwople,  for  it  was  com- 
mon fame  that  there  were  many  heretics  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, especially  at  Coazze  and  VaJgione.  The  final  blow  came 
when  in  December  he  issued,  a  summons  to  all  the  officials  of  Yal 
Feroea,  one  of  the  recognized  Waldenaian  valleys,  reciting  that 
their  land  was  fidl  of  heretics  and  that  they  must  appear  before 
liim  in  Pignerol  to  purge  thenuelvee  and  their  communities  of  this 
infamy.  They  did  not  obey,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Piedmontosc  Chancellor.  Giovanni  di  Brayda,  and  other  courtiers, 
they  agreed  to  pay  Count  Amadeo  five  hundred  florins  a  year,  for 
which  he  was  to  prevent  the  inquisitor  from  visiting  Va!  Perosa, 
and  they  were  to  be  exempted  from  obeying  his  citations.  This 
was  too  much  to  endure,  and  FrA  Antonio  shook  the  dust  of  Pig- 
nerol from  his  feet  for  the  more  promising  chase  of  the  Cathari 
near  Turin,  first  denouncing  the  oflicials  of  Val  Perosa  as  having 
incupped  excommunication  and  the  penalties  of  contumacy,  the 
only  result  of  which  was  to  draw  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  (^ount 
Amadeo.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  )iad  any  better  success  in 
endeAvoring  to  obtain  for  his  Inquisition  the  confiscations  of  the 
people  of  Pragelato  condemned  by  the  Provenyal  inquisitor,  Fran- 
jois  HoroL  By  a  special  pri^Tlego  of  Clement  VII.  the  latter's 
jurisdiction  had  been  extended  over  some  of  the  Piedmontese  val- 
leys, and  though  Fri  Antonio  might  abandon  the  jiersona  of  the 
heretics  to  his  Franciscan  rival,  ho  was  resolved,  if  he  could,  to 
retain  their  property.  These  mishaps  of  Fra  Antonio  have  an  in- 
terest, not  only  as  a  rare  instance  of  difficulties  thrown  into  the 
path  of  the  Inquisition,  but  as  explaining  why  the  fierce  peraecu- 
tions  of  Borel  had  so  little  effect  in  diminishing  Waldensianism.* 


*  ProGoaioB  coDUt  Vftldaiiaa  (Archirio  Slorioo  ItalUao,  1685,  No.  8$,  pp. 
18-S&}. 
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Pragelato,  however,  sufTered  raore  severely  in  1400  when,  abont 
Christmas,  it  n-as  attiicked  by  un  armed  force  from  Soaa.  The  iu- 
habitojits  who  escaped  death  or  capture  took  refuge  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  the  V'al  San  Martino.  where  many  perished  from  ex- 
pomre  in  the  inclement  season ;  and  the  survivors,  on  returning 
after  the  departure  of  the  troops,  found  their  dwellings  disman- 
tled. This  cold-bloodod  cruelty  shocked  even  Boniface  IX.,  who 
ordered  the  inquisitor  in  charge  of  the  foray  to  moderate  his  zeal 
in  future.* 

Vicente  Kerrra^'s  visit  of  1403  waa  of  a  more  poaoeful  nature, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  conversions  of  which  he  boasted  were 
more  permanent  than  those  which  his  eloquence  effected  with  the 
Moors  and  .lews  of  his  native  land,  where  they  eftjtferly  clamored 
for  ba]>li»m  under  the  persuasion  of  massacpe.t 

During  the  Great  Schism  persecution  sUiokeneil,  but  iiJpeariy,  in 
1416,  fpoeh  decrees  were  issued  against  the  Waldenses.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  details  is  but  fragmentary  at  best,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
oongtruot  a  complete  history  of  the  conflict  between  them  and  the 
Inquisition,  but  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  hitter  wil^  at  least 
spasmodically  active.  A  petition  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
by  the  lords  of  l-usoma  recites  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
were  in  full  rebellion,  owing  to  rejicatod  |K?rsecution ;  the  docn> 
ment  is  without  dat«,  but  must  be  postei-ior  to  1417,  when  Sigis- 
mund  orooted  the  county  into  a  duchy.  Again,  we  know  that,  be- 
tween 1440  and  1450,  Kra  Uortrando  Piero,  vicar  of  the  inquisitor, 
in  one  raid  burned  at  Ooni  twenty-two  relapsetl  heretics,  and  oon- 
fiBcatcd  their  property.    This  happens  t«  be  alluded  to  in  a  mo- 


Oregory  XI.,  in  his  lett«r  of  April  20,  1375,  to  Amsdeo  YI..  8pcuk»  o[  tliv  recent 
murder  itt  "Bnclieraiuo"  of  tbe  intiuinitor  Antonius  BalviancnsU  (Rayntild  luin. 
ISIQ,  No.  36).  According  to  lliu  rc>card«  of  Antouiu  Sccco.  AtiLuuio  Pavo  dn 
SarigliKno  racciwd  to  1884  the  nltjuration  of  tjOKatM  Rnnctoriii  (]i)c.  ciL  p.  %S\ 
and  his  murtieT  mnut  have  tiiken  pbco  tlic  satno  year,  from  tlio  (ivirlnncx  of  tite 
SODof  one  of  his  murderers,  Uiov.  Uabrietcof  "Brich«raBio"(Ib.  p.  Ill),  itoreagfo 
places  the  martyrdom  of  AntoDio  Vavn  in  1U74.  and  tcIU  us  thiLt  bv-  was  honored 
in  Savigll&uo  with  k  local  cult  ne  ooe  of  tho  blesKd.  Another  Dominicvo,  Fi& 
Bartolomeo  di  Cervert  waa  hIko  ttlain,  and  bis  aaaistant  Ricardo  des(]enit«ly 
woondtd,  but  the  date  U  notoettahi  (Rurcogo,  Memorie  Historicho,  p.  17). 

■  Cbabrand,  Vnudois  el  Pn)t«rtaats  det  Aipe*,  Oreooble,  ISStl,  p.  Q9. 

i  Bajnsld.  uou.  1403,  No.  34.— Hulgantt  Uariu,  Procedimluatos  de  la  Inquiu- 
d<m,  Msdrid,  1S8S,  I.  SO. 
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nonal  addreeBed  in  1457  to  Oalixtas  III.,  by  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  village  of  Beraez,  who  proceed  to  relate  that  after 
this  exploit  Fra  J^rCrando  visited  their  town  in  comjiany  with 
his  principal,  Fr^  Ltidovico  da  Boncino,  and  oommenced  an  inqui- 
sition there,  but  abandoned  it,  to  the  scandal  of  the  people,  with- 
out concluding  tbe  trials.  Then  Felix  Y.  (Amadeo  of  Savoy)  sent 
the  Abbot  of  San-P*iero  of  Savigliano  to  oompleto  the  unfinished 
busineiB,  who  acquitted  a  number  of  the  aocnscd.  Then  recently 
there  had  come  a  new  inquisitor  who  took  up  the  cases  again  and 
moleatod  those  who  hiul  lieen  (hscharged,  whcrnnpon  they  peti- 
tioned the  pope  that  he  be  restrained  from  further  proceedings 
until  two  experts  in  theology  be  appointed  as  assessors  by  the 
Bishop  of  Mondovi  and  the  Abbot  of  SavigUano.  The  present* 
tion  of  snch  a  request  shows  how  much  the  Inquisition  had  lost  of 
its  power  of  inspiring  awe,  and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  action  of 
CalixtUB  in  ordering  the  Bishop  of  Turin  and  the  inquisitor  to  as- 
Moiate  with  themselves  two  experts  and  proceed  with  the  cases. 
It  indicates.  moTeover,  that  little  reet  was  allowed  to  the 'Waldensee. 
While  this  alTair  was  drawing  its  slow  length  along,  Nicholas  V., 
in  1453,  addnssed  to  the  Bisho[Ki  of  Turin  and  Nice  and  to  the 
Inquisitor  Giacomo  di  Buronzo,  a  bull  reciting  that  Giacomo  had 
found  in  the  Valley  of  Lusema  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in- 
fected with  heresy,  many  of  them  having  relapsed  repeatedly. 
Unable  to  convert  them,  he  bad  placed  an  interdict  on  the  valley ; 
the  people  had  repented  and  begged  for  readmission  to  the  Church, 
wherefore  Nicholas  orders  the  removal  of  the  interdict,  and  that 
penitents,  whether  relapsed  or  not,  be  pardoned  and  restored  to 
all  tiicir  civil  ri^ta — a  degree  of  lenity  which  indicates  tliat  sterner 
measures  at  the  time  were  clearly  inoxpodinnt.* 

In  1475  a  more  serious  war  of  extermination  was  commenced 
against  them  under  the  Ducbess  Volando,  Kcgent  of  Savoy,  in  con- 
junction with  the  aimultAneous  action  of  the  Inquisition  in  Dau- 
phin^. By  an  edict  of  January  23, 147G,  all  the  officials  in  the  in- 
fected districts  were  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  podestA  of  Luserna  was  cited  to  appear  on  February  10, 
to  answer  for  his  conduct,  in  refusing,  at  the  instance  of  the  In- 


*  Rorengo,  Hemorie  Higtoricbe,  pp.  18-20. — E.  Oombft,  RiTisU  Cfi<ti4Da, 
CHogno,  am,  p.  304.— Ripoll  III.  859. 
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qamtor  Andrea  di  Aquapendente,  to  make  proclamation  that  none 
of  the  converts  of  Giacomo  di  Buronzo  should  be  permitted  to  ef- 
fect sales  greater  in  amount  than  one  Borin^  and  that  all  sales 
which  had  been  made  by  them  were  void,  for  they  had  relapsed, 
were  endeavoring  to  emigrate,  and  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
which  was  legally  confiscated.  Louis  XI.,  who  stopped  the  per- 
secution, as  we  have  seen,  so  unReromoniously  in  his  own  dorainions, 
felt  intoresrt.  enough  in  the  matter  to  extend  protection  over  the 
unfortunates  in  his  sister's  teiiitohes,  and  bis  word  hod  power  suf- 
ficient to  dampen  the  zeal  of  the  duchess,  who  whs  wholly  depen- 
dent on  him  after  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Sixtua  IV. 
was  much  scandalized  by  this.  He  had  sent  a  special  papal  com- 
missioner to  speed  the  holy  work,  and  he  wrote  pressingly  to 
Lotus,  assuming  that  the  royal  letters  of  protection  must  have 
been  surreptitiously  obtained.  He  instructed  the  Bishop  of  Turin 
to  go,  if  possible,  in  per»un  tu  Louis  and  tu  make  every  effort  to 
exterminate  the  heretics,  who  dared  openly  to  propagate  their 
doctrines  and  make  converts,  to  the  ruin  of  immortal  souls.  The 
death  of  Louis,  in  1483,  deprived  the  Waldenses  of  their  protector, 
and  persecution  recommenced.  An  order  of  Duke  Carlo  I.,  in. 
14M,  to  inquire  into  the  violences  (committed  by  the  people  of  An* 
grogna,  Villaro,  and  Bobbin  l)ccanso  their  lords  endeavored  to  sup- 
press their  heresies,  shows  how  soon  and  how  bitterly  the  strug- 
gle broke  out  afresh.  The  heretics  scattered  throtigb  the  towns 
of  Piedmont  were  mercilnssly  dealt  with  by  the  inquisitors,  but 
those  who  inhabited  the  mountain  valleys  were  safe,  except  from 
assault  by  over^vhelming  forces.  In  April,  1487,  Innocent  VIII. 
recites  how  the  inquisitor-general,  Frk  Blasio  di  Monreale,  had 
gone  to  the  infected  district,  and  had  vainly  sought  by  earnest 
exhortations  to  induce  the  heretics  to  abandon  their  errors;  how 
they  had  contemptuously  detied  his  censures,  had  continued  open- 
ly to  preach  and  make  converts,  had  attacked  his  hou.w,  slain  his 
familiar,  and  pillaged  his  goods.  More  strenuous  efiforts  were  evi- 
dently requisite,  and  Innocent  appointed  Alberto  de^  Capitanei, 
Archdeacon  of  Cremona,  as  papal  nuncio  and  oommissioner  to 
Piedmont  and  Dauphin^  with  instructions  to  coerce  tbe  people 
to  receive  Fr4  Blasio,  and  permit  the  free  exercise  of  bis  office,  and 
to  crush  the  heretics  like  venomous  serpents.  To  this  end  Al- 
berto was  empowered  to  preach  a  crusatle  with  plenary  indul< 
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gences,  and  to  deprive  of  tbeir  office  and  dignities  all,  whether 
ecclesiastics  orlaymcTi,  who  rofiis<vl  to  obey  liis  commandB.  From 
Febniary  to  May,  1488,  he  duly  issue^l  his  citations  to  the  heretics, 
and  a»  they  were  contumacious,  he  condemned  them  accordingly 
and  abandoned  them  in  mass  to  thn  secular  arm.  Meanwhile  a 
force  estimated  at  eighteen  thousand  crusaders  had  been  raised 
in  France  and  Piedmont,  which  ailvanced  in  four  columns  bo  as 
to  block  every  avenue  of  esL-ufHi.  Tlie  slaughter  in  Val  Ixiuise 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  Tlie  Val  d'Angrc^na  was  more  fort- 
unate, and  in  the  attack  upon  it  thu  crusading  army  was  virtu- 
ally annihilated.  This  victory  earned  for  the  Waldenscs  a  respite* 
and  in  1490  Carlo  I.  invitetl  them  to  a  conference  at  Pignerol, 
where  he  granted  them  peace  and  conHnued  their  privileges.  In 
1498  they  were  visited  by  Lucas  of  Prague  and  Thomas  Ger- 
manus,  envoys  of  the  Umta*  Fratrtmi,  of  Bohemia.  Through  these 
they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  IJohemiun  King  T^islas  and  his 
nobles,  boasting  that  they  did  not  frequent  the  Catholic  cburchfs, 
fiercely  denouncing  the  vices  of  the  priesthood,  and  arguing  that 
the  bcnedicttou  of  such  men  was  ratber  a  malediction.  Evidently 
the  spirit  of  the  persecuted  saints  was  unbroken,  and  it  was  soon 
after  put  to  the  test  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  where  whole  villages 
were  found  to  consist  of  Waldenses.  Marguerite  de  Foix,  Mar 
ohiuucss  of  Saluees,  put  troops  at  the  command  of  the  Inquisitor 
Angelo  Ricciardino,  who  ha<l  found  his  ordinary  machinery  baf- 
fled. The  villages  of  Pravillelm,  Beitoneto,  and  Oncino  were  raided ; 
most  of  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Lusema,  but 
some  were  captured,  and  five  were  .sentenced  to  be  burned,  March 
84, 1510.  A  heavy  snow-storm  delayed  the  execution,  and  during 
the  ensuing  night  thn  prisoners  broke  jail  anil  joined  their  com- 
rades. The  inquisitor,  however,  was  not  to  be  Imlkeil  of  his  ei- 
faibition,  and  rejilaced  the  fugitives  with  three  prisoners  to  whom 
he  had  promised  [Minion  in  consideration  of  tbe  fulness  of  their 
oonfessions,  and  who  were  duly  burned.  The  deserted  tillages 
were  confiacated  and  made  over  to  good  Catholics,  but  tbe  refugees 
at  intervals  descended  ou  tbem,  slaying  and  spoiling  without 
mercy,  till  no  one  dared  to  dwell  there.  Finally  the  bigoted 
marchioness  yielded,  and  for  a  i-ound  sum  of  money,  in  1512,  per- 
mitted the  exiles  to  return  and  dwell  in  peace.  The  triumph  of 
toleration  thus  won  by  the  sword  was  but  local  and  temporary. 
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In  Savoy,  the  stjitiitce  puhlishM)  in  !513  contain  all  the  time 
honored  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  hcreov,  with  instruc- 
tions to  ail  public  officials  to  aid  in  nvery  way  tiie  Inquisition, 
whoso  expenses  ara  to  bo  defrayed  out  of  the  confUcotionft.  Con- 
tinued persecution  was  thus  provided  for,  nor  was  it  averted  when, 
in  1580,  tbe  WaUlenses  opened  negotiations  with  the  Protestants 
of  Switzcrlaad;,  resulting  in  their  final  incorporation  with  the  Cal- 
vin ists.* 

These  incessant  rava^^  naturally  led  bo  emigration  on  an  ex- 
tende*!  scale,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  mostly  turned  itself  to  Cala- 
bria and  ApuUu,  where  the  brethren  had  dwelt  in  comparative 
peuee  for  nearly  two  eenturies.  A  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Freyssiniercs,  for  instance,  expatriated  themselves  and  set- 
tled in  the  valley  uf  Volturara.  Tbe  Inquisition  was  vixtuuUy 
extinct  in  the  kingiloni  of  Naples  during  the  Fifteenth  oentury, 
and  the  heretics  had  earned  toleration  by  a  tlecent  rcaenre.  They 
attended  mass  occasionally,  allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized 
by  the  priests,  and,  what  w:is  moi-e  important,  they  paid  their 
tithes  with  exemplary  regularity — tithes  which  grew  satisfac- 
torily under  the  incessant  industry  of  the  (-rod-fearing  husband- 
men. Tbe  mountain  valleys  which  bud  been  almost  a  desert  be- 
came smiling  with  corn-fields  and  pastures,  orchards  and  vine- 
yanis.  Tho  noblee  on  whose  hinds  they  ha<l  settl«l  DiidtT  formal 
agreements  gave  willing  protootion  to  those  who  contributed  so 
greatly  to  their  revenues.  When  the  independence  of  the  feuda- 
tories was  lost  under  the  growing  royai  power  of  the  House  of 
Aragon,  the  heretics  wmght  and  obtained,  m  1497,  from  King 
Frederic,  the  confirmation  by  the  crown  of  the  agreements  with 
the  nobles,  and  thus  felt  nasured  <»f  contiriuwl  toleration.  They 
were  visited  every  two  years  by  the  travelling  pastors,  or  har^ee^ 
who  came  in  pairs,  an  elder,  known  as  the  regyitot'e,  and  a  younger, 
the  coiuliutore^  journeying  with  soine  ])relence  of  oocupntion,  find- 
ing in  every  city  the  secret  band  of  behovera  whom  it  was  their 


'  Hfthn,  GkKhichte  der  Ketser  iio  MfttaUller.  U.  706.  —  Rorengo,  M«inorie 
Historiohc,  pp.  32-^5.— MnrtcDC  Ampl.  C'-oll.  II.  I510~l  I.— Lcgcr,  Hist,  dus  feglUe* 
Vaudoises,  II.  *-15,  26,  71.— Perrin,  HUt,  de»  Vaudols,  I..  IL  c  4.  —  Kilippo  *i« 
Boni,  op.  cit  p.  71.— Comba,  I*e9  Vaudoi*  d'ltalie,  I.  107.  173-8.—  Heixog,  Die 
romin.  Waldeioer,  p.  374.— Montet,  Hist.  LUt.  dcs  Vaudols,  pp.  ISft-AO.— D'Ar- 
gettM,  Coll  Jndlc  1. 1.  lOS-7. 
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missioTi  to  comfort  aiwl  keep  steRdfast  in  the  faith,  and  from  whom 
they  ma<lp  ooUections  which  they  i-eportetl  to  the  (^oneral  Awiem- 
bly  or  Coufteii.  Between  Piguepol  and  Calah;*ia  they  counteti 
twenty-five  days'  journey  along  tho  wwttern  coast,  returning  by 
the  eastern  to  Veaice.  Everywhere  they  met  friends  acquainted 
with  their  secret  pasBwords,  and  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  vigilaaoe 
there  existed  throughout  Italy  a  sabtorranean  network  of  heresy 
disguised  under  outward  conformity.  In  1497  the  euvoya  from 
the  Bohemian  Rretbren,  Lucor  and  ThomaK,  found  in  Rome  itaelf 
one  of  their  faith,  whom  they  bitterly  repriMwIie*!  for  concealing 
his  belief.  In  Calabria,  in  1530,  it  was  estimated  that  they  num- 
bered ton  thousand  amis,  in  Venetias  six  thousand,  Thr  fntfl  of 
these  poor  creatures,  after  genenUions  of  peaceful  existence  which 
might  well  seem  destined  to  be  perpetual,  belongs  to  a  period  be- 
yond our  present  limits,  but  the  fact  that  they  conid  thus  proH|)er 
and  increase  shows  how  rusty  had  grown  the  machinery  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  bow  incapable  had  l^ecome  its  officials.* 


It  only  remains  for  us  tn  nolo  cursorily  such  indications  as 
have  reached  us  of  the  activity  and  condition  of  the  Inquisition  iu 
the  several  provinooe  of  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and  Bfteonth 
centuries.  In  Savoy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bitt«r  contest  with  the 
Waldenses  kept  it  in  fair  working  condition,  while  it  was  gradually 
falling  into  desuetude  elsewhere,  although  in  Ijombardy  it  still,  for 
a  while,  maintained  its  terrors.  We  have  a  somewhat  vagne  de- 
scription of  its  sleepless  vigilance  in  1318,  in  pursuing  certain  here- 
tics who  art?  described  as  iA>llards — whether  Begghards  or  Wal- 
denses  does  not  appear,  but  probably  the  latter,  as  wo  are  told  that 
when  concealment  became  impussible  the  men  escaped  to  Bohemia, 
leaving  some  women  with  children  at  the  breast,  whereupon  the 
women  were  burned,  and  the  children  given  to  good  Catholics  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  faith.  In  1344  we  hear  of  a  great  popular 
excitement,  caused  by  the  belief  that  a  numlwr  of  victims  nf  the 
Inquisition  had  suffered  unjustly.  Matters  went  bo  far  t^at  tho 
Imperial  Vicar,  Lucchino  Visoonti,  asked  Clement  VI.  to  order  aJi 

•  Filippo  de  Booi.op.  cit.  pp.79-81.— Lomburd,  j'ean-Louia  Pa9chttle,pp.3B- 
fl3.— pprrin,  Flist.  dw  Tmirtois.  B.  ll.  cb.  ?,  W.— Comba,  Ln  Rnfonn*,  I.  8<!B.— Ve- 
gead'RuBCKlla,  Biyiats  CoateoipoimoM,  1863.— Camerftrii  Httt.  Fntt.  Ortliodox. 
p.  120. 
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tDTestigation,  which  was  duly  held,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
result.  It  was  possibly  the  feeling  thus  aroused  which  lod,m  1346. 
to  the  murder  in  the  Milanese  of  a  FranciscaQ  inquiaitor  consptcu- 
008  for  liis  (lersecuting  zeaL  The  |>er|>otutil  troubles  during  the 
century  between  the  Holy  Soo  and  the  Visconti  cannot  but  have 
greatly  int^^rfered  with  the  efficiency  uf  persucutiuo.  In  tbe  col- 
lected statutes  of  the  Dukes  of  MiloD  from  1343  to  1495  there  is 
no  allusion  of  any  kind  lo  the  Incjuisition,  or  to  the  punishment  of 
heretics.  There  is,  however,  on  record  a  decree  of  1388  placing 
the  civil  officials  at  the  servioo  of  the  Inquisition,  but  it  enforces 
the  conditions  of  the  Clementines,  which  require  episcopal  consent 
to  the  nee  of  torture  and  harsh  prison,  and  to  the  final  sentence. 
It  moreover  threatens  inquisitora  with  puoishmont  for  using  their 
office  to  extort  money  or  gratify  malice ;  and  it  further  signifi- 
cantly oommands  them  not  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  armed  far 
milian,  or  to  unnecessarily  midtiply  tbeir  otUcials.  How  the 
political  passions  of  the  time  hindered  tbe  functions  of  the  Holy 
Office  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Fnl  Ubertino  di  Carleone,  a  bustling 
Franciscan,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lipari,  who.  about  1360,  was 
accused  of  heresy  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Fiaoeuiuu  Ho  at  once  pro- 
claimed that  bis  Qhibellinism  was  the  motive  of  the  prosecution, 
and  aroused  tbe  factions  of  the  oity  to  a  tumult,  under  oover  of 
which  he  escaped.* 

Inquisitors,  indeed,  continued  to  be  regularly  appointed^  and  to 
perform  such  of  their  functious  as  they  could,  but  the  decline  in 
their  usefulness  is  8hon~n  by  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  !&Iartin  V., 
in.  1417.  before  leaving  Constance,  in  commissioning  the  Observan- 
tine  Frajicisoan,  Giovanni  da  Gapistrano,  as  a  8]>ocial  inqiusitor 
against  the  heretic*)  of  Mantua.  From  this  time,  in  fact,  when 
any  effective  effort  against  heresy  was  called  for.  tbe  regular 
machinery  of  the  Inquisition  was  no  longer  relied  upon.  It  seems 
to  have  boon  reganled  as  effete  for  ai!  the  purposes  for  which  it  hwl 
been  instituted,  and  special  appointments  were  necessary  of  men 
devoted  to  the  work,  such  as  Capistrano  and  his  friend  Qiaocmio 


•  Breroond  in  Rjpoll  El.  139.  —  Rtjnald.  »nn.  18*4,  No.  B.  70.  —  AnliqBft  Do- 
cmn  Mediulaoi  Decreu,  Hediulfeni,  1<54.  —  AJbaoefle,  L'Ii»juiii)zione  religiom 
Mil*  R«pabblic»  di  V«Dezu^  Vcuezu,  1875,  p.  167.— Oiuwppe  CoMntino,  Arcbi- 
Tio  Storioo  Sidliuo,  I88tt,  p.  M. 
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della  Morca.  Just  as  tbe  inquisitorial  jurtBdiction  had  superseded 
the  episcopal,  bo  now  both  were  overslaughed  as  insufficient.  Thus, 
in  1457,  when  a  new  heresy  sprang  up  in  Brescia  and  Bergajuo 
concerning  Christ,  the  Yii^n,  atid  the  Church  Militant,  infocting 
both  clergy  and  laity,  and  including  suspicion  of  sorcery,  Oalixtua 
m.  ordered  his  nonoio  in  those  parts,  Master  Bernardo  del  Boeco, 
to  seize  the  heretics  and  try  them,  with  even  more  than  the  privi- 
leges of  an  inquisitor,  for  he  was  empowennl  to  proceed  to  final 
judgment  and  execution  without  appeal,  leaving  it  to  his  discre- 
tion whether  he  should  call  for  udvioe  upon  the  inquisitors  and 
episcopal  ordinaiiea  Two  years  Later,  in  the  case  of  Zanino  da 
Soloia,  to  which  I  shall  recur  hereafter,  the  sentence  was  rendered 
hy  the  l>ombard  inquisitor,  FrA  Jaoii]K>  da  Bi-oscia,  but  the  exam- 
ination took  pla<,>n  in  the  prcsoncc  of  Mnst^^r  Bemanlo  del  Boaco, 
who  moreover  received  the  abjuration  of  Zanino,  and  the  sentence 
was  sent  to  Pius  11.  and  was  modified  by  him.  The  diminution  of 
popular  respect  for  the  Im|uisiti(in  wus  still  FuHher  manifested  in 
14S9,  by  the  doubts  publicly  expressed  of  the  validity  of  the  bulls 
of  Innocent  TV.  and  Alexander  IV.  authorising  inquisitors  to 
preach  crusades  against  heretics  and  to  prosecute  for  heresy  all 
persons  and  communities  impeding  them,  so  that  Callxtus  III.  was 
obUged  to  reissue  the  authorization.* 

A  curious  cose  oocarring  about  this  time  illustrates  the  grow- 
ing indifference  felt  in  Lombardy  for  the  Inquisition.  In  Milan, 
about  1440,  a  learned  mathematician,  named  Amadeo  de'  Landi, 
was  accused  of  heresy  before  the  iuquisitura.  During  the  })rogrefiii 
of  his  trial  he  was,  to  the  great  damage  of  his  reputation,  de- 
nounced as  a  heretic  by  sundry  friars  in  their  sermons,  and  among 
others  by  Bernartlino  of  Siena,  the  saintly  head  of  the  Obeervau- 
tincs.  The  Inquisition  pronounced  him  a  good  Catholic  and  dis- 
charged him,  but  those  who  had  slandered  him  offered  no  repara- 
tion. The  acquittal  by  the  Inquisition  apparently  did  not  outweigh 
the  denunciations  of  Bomardinn,  and  Amadeo  appealed  to  Euge- 
niua  rV.,  who  referred  the  matter  to  Giuseppe  di  Brippo,  with 
power  to  enforce  his  decision  with  censures.  Giuseppe  summoned 
the  detractors  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  and  on  their  failing  to 


•  RlpoU  n.  851 ;  m.  866.  — Waddiag.  um.  US8,  No.  U.— Rayuld.  uo.  14ST, 
Vo.  H);  KOD.  14S»,  No.  SI. 
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preeent  themselves  condemned  Bcrmirdino  tu  moke  public  retrac 
tion  under  pain  uf  excoiuiuuiucation.  Bernardino  paid  no  heed 
to  this,  and  un  his  death  in  144^4,  when  immodiut«  efforts  were 
made  (or  his  caaonizaiion,  Amadeo  raised  great  scandal  by  pro- 
olaijuing  tliat  he  had  died  in  mortal  sin  as  an  excommunioate. 
This  g-ratiliiKl  Ltm  jeuluutiy  uf  the  conventual  branch  uf  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  many  of  the  secular  clerg^',  who  spread  the  scandal  far 
and  wide.  By  this  time,  however,  Ibe  Observantinee  were  too  in- 
fluential for  sucli  an  ausaidt  uywn  tbeir  revered  vicar-gen oiuL  to  be 
suoceesfnl ;  and  in  144?  they  obtained  from  Nicholas  V.  a  bull  in 
which  fae  azmuUed  all  the  proceedings  of  Giuseppe,  ordered  every 
record  of  them  to  bo  destroyed,  Imposed  silence  on  the  unlucky 
Amadiso,  declaretl  IJemadino  to  have  acted  righteously  through- 
out, and  forbade  all  clerks,  friars,  and  others  from  indulging  in 
further  detraation  concerning  liim.  I  may  mid  that  the  opposition 
of  the  Conventuals  waa  powerful  enougli  to  [MJ^tpone  imtil  1450  the 
canonization  of  San  Bernardino,  and  a  hnmcrous  incident  in  the 
struggle  may  be  worth  mention.  Wlmn  the  blessed  Tommaso  of 
Florence  died  at  Kirti  in  1447,  and  immediately  began  to  coma- 
cate  in  miracles,  Capistrano  hurried  thither  and  forbade  him  to  dift- 
play  furtiier  his  thaumaturgic  powers  until  Bernardino  should  be 
canonjzwl — and  Toimnaao  meekly  obeywl.* 

Yet,  shorn  a^  the  Inquisition  had  become  of  real  effectiveness 
fur  its  avowed  functions,  the  utIlcB  continued  to  be  sought,  doubt- 
less because  it  conferred  a  certain  measure  of  imjwrtance,  and  pos- 
sibly becango  it  afforded  opportunity  of  illicit  gains.  Inquisitors 
were  regularly  appointed,  and  the  custom  grew  up  in  lA>]ubardy 
that  in  each  city  where  a  tribunal  existed  vacancies  were  tilled  on 
the  nomination  of  the  prior  of  the  local  Dominican  convent  with 
the  assent  of  discreet  brethren,  whereupon  the  (ioneral  Master  of 
the  Order  issued  the  commiBsion.  In  1500  this  was  moditiod  by 
giving  the  Vicar-general  of  Lombardy  power  to  reject  or  ratify 
the  noininatioD.  The  subordinate  poution  to  which  the  inquisi- 
torial office  liati  fallen  is  illustrated  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  by  Fra  Antonio  da  Brescia,  who  wag  inquisitor  of 
his  native  place,  and  who  was  claimed  as  an  ornament  of  the  Do- 
minican Order,  but  hi£  eulogist  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  his  perse- 
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CQting  heretics,  while  praising  his  pulpit  labors  in  many  of  the 
Italian  cities.*^ 


In  Venice,  aa  wo  have  seen,  the  Inquisition  never  suooocded  in 
shaking-  off  the  trammels  uf  state  supervision  and  interference.  In 
what  Hpirit  the  State  regjirdotl  its  relations  with  the  Holy  Office  waa 
exhibited  in  135fi,  when  Fra  Miohele  da  Piaa,  ihe  Inquisitor  of  Tre- 
viao,  imprisoned  some  Jewisli  oonvert«  who  had  a]K>6tatized.  This 
was  strictly  within  his  fuiiutiuns,  but  the  secular  utliciuls  inter- 
posed,  forbade  his  proceeding  to  try  bis  prisoners,  seized  his  fa- 
miliars, and  tortnre<l  them  on  the  charge  of  pilfering  the  property 
of  the  accused.  These  high-handed  measures  provoked  the  liveliest 
indignation  on  the  part  of  InncK^ent  VI.,  but  the  ropublic  stood 
firm,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained.  In  the  correspond- 
ence which  ensued,  moreover,  theii?  are  allusions  to  former  trou- 
bles which  show  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  tirst  time  that  VrL 
Michele's  labors  had  been  impeded  by  the  secular  power.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  Signoria  completely  ignored  the  Inquisition.  In 
1866  a  case  in  which  a  prisoner  had  blasphemed  the  Virgin  was 
brooght  before  the  Great  Council,  which  ordered  him  to  be  tried 
by  the  vicar  of  the  Bishop  uf  (/astello.  and  on  conviction  to  be 
booiahed,  thus  prescribing  tlio  punishment,  and  recognixing  only 
the  eputcoptU  jurisdiction. f 

In  1373  Venice  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  a  special 
inquisitor,  VH  Ludovico  da  San- Martino,  while  KrA  Niceol6  Mucio 
of  Venice  was  made  Inquisitor  of  Treviso.  This  led  to  some  de- 
bftte  about  their  partition  of  the  great  Patriai-chate  of  Aquileia, 
which  extended  from  the  province  of  Spalatro  to  that  of  Milan. 
The  Patriarchate  of  ftrado  (which  was  not  transferreti  to  Venice 
till  1451)  was  adjudged  to  Ludovico,  together  with  the  see  of  Jeeol. 
This  latter  pbice,  though  close  to  Venice,  was  then,  we  are  told,  in 
ruins,  with  a  roofless  cathedral  son-ing  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
heretics,  who  there  felt  safe  from  ])ersecution.  This  jjartition  did 
not  improve  the  position  of  the  inquisitor,  whoso  importance  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum.    He  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  only  as 

■  Rlpoll  IV.  e,  lOS,  103, 158, 886.— Brer.  Hist.  Hftgist  Onl.  Pncdic  (Marteoe 
CoU.  Ampl.  VI.  398). 

t  Wadding,  auii.  13S6,  No.  13-19.— Arcb.  di.  Venez.  HisU,  Cose.  X.  VoL  YL 
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a  functionary  of  the  state  police.  In  1419  the  Groat  Connoil 
orders  him,  April  17.  to  put  an  end  to  the  performanco  of  dirine 
service  by  a  Greek  priest  named  Michael,  whose  celebrations  at- 
tract gteat  crowds,  and  also  to  banish  him,  taking  cure  tu  so  man< 
age  the  affair  that  the  interjMJsition  of  the  council  may  not  be  sus- 
pected ;  and  a  month  lattir.  May  20,  the  onier  uf  banishment  is 
revoked,  hat  the  prohibition  of  celebration  is  maintained.  In  all 
his  proper  functions  the  inquisitor  was  overslaughe^l  and  disre- 
garded.  In  1432  the  Council  of  Tun  ap{H>inteil  a  commission  to 
examine  some  Franeisc-uiis  cbarge<)  with  sacrificing  to  demons  and 
other  abominable  practices,  and  a  month  later  they  sent  to  Martin 
v..  requesting  powers  to  terminate  the  matter,  in  view  of  the  im- 
munities  on  joyed  by  the  Mendicants.  When,  in  the  following  year, 
1423,  the  Senate  withdrew  the  pecuniary  proWsion  with  which  the 
State  had  always  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisitiun,  they 
marked  their  sense  of  its  inutility  and  their  indifference  to  its 
power.  This  may  possibly  have  led  to  the  reunion  of  the  districts 
of  Venice  and  Treviau,  for,  in  1433  and  1434.  we  Ond  single  inijuisi- 
tors  appointed  to  both.  In  the  latter  year  the  lack  of  ]K>wer  of 
the  incuml>ent,  Fra  Luca  Cioni,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  he 
desired  to  proceed  agaijist  Ruggieri  da,  Bertono,  accused  of  heresy, 
he  was  forced  to  get  Eugeniua  IV.  to  order  the  Bishop  of  (7astello 
(Venice)  to  assist  him.  A  further  recognition  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Inquisition  is  seen  in  the  sending  of  Frd  Giovanni  da  Capia- 
trauo  to  Venice  in  1437.  when  the  Jesuats  were  accused  of  heresy, 
and  he  acquitted  them,  and  again,  about  1450,  when  heretical  no- 
tions spread  there  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul, 
which  he  suppressed.* 

AnQ.<non  has  been  made  In  a  former  chapter  to  the  limitation 
imposed  in  1450  by  the  Council  of  Ten  on  the  number  of  armed 
familiars  whom  the  inquisitor  might  retain,  reducing  them  to 
four,  and  in  1461  increasing  them  to  twelve,  with  instructions  to 
the  poUce  to  see  that  they  xvere  really  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
the  Holy  Office.     In  so  large  and  {x>pidous  a  district  this  suffi- 


'  Waading.  un.  1873.  No.  15-16;  unc.  1876,  No.  4-8;  ann.  1488,  No.  15; 
son.  14S4,  No.  4.  6 ;  bdd.  1437,  No.  34-8 ;  ana.  14S0,  No.  108— Arcbiv.  di  Teou. 
MiBtl,  Com.  X.  No.  9,  pp.  84.  86.  — CecchetU,  La  Repubblio  di  T«o«z)a,  etc  L 
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esently  shows  bow  purely  nomina]  were  the  functions  of  the  In- 
qnisition,  and  how  close  was  the  siipprvision  oxorcised  by  the 
State.  Yet  inquisitors  continued  to  bo  appointed,  but  when  they 
attempted  to  exorcise  any  independent  juritKhction  wo  have  seen, 
in  the  caae  of  the  sorcerers  of  1521.  thai  even  the  moai  enorgotio 
interference  of  Leo  X.  could  not  induce  the  Signoria  to  waive  it« 
right  of  final  decision.* 

In  Mantua,  which  formed  part  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia., 
we  hoar,  in  1494,  of  an  inquisitor  who,  for  lack  of  heresies  to  sup- 
press, assailed  the  mont^  dep^ieU,  or  public  pawning  establitthnwnts, 
and  all  who  favored  them.  These  institutions  wore  founded  about 
tliis  period  as  a  charitable  work  for  the  purjKise  of  rcecuing  the 
poor  from  the  exactions  of  tlie  usurers  and  the  Jews.  Fra  Iter- 
nardino  da  Feltre,  a  celebrated  Observantine  Franciscan,  made 
this  a.  special  object  of  his  mission-work  in  the  Italian  cities,  and 
on  his  coming  t^  Mantua  he  completely  silenced  his  adversaries. 
The  decline  of  risible  heres}'  at  this  period,  in  fact,  is  illustrated 
in  the  xary  diffuse  account  which  Luke  Wadding  gives,  year  after 
year,  of  Bernardino's  triumphant  progress  throughout  Italy  to 
call  the  people  to  repentance,  when  cities  eagerly  disputed  with 
each  other  the  blessing  of  his  presence.  In  all  this  there  is  no 
allusion  to  any  attacks  by  him  on  hereey ;  had  there  been  any  to 
aesail,  his  burning  zeal  would  not  have  suffered  it  to  enjoy  impu- 
nity.t 


Id  Tuscany  the  growing  insubordination  felt  towards  the  In- 
quisition was  manifested  at  Siena,  in  1344),  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  checking  some  of  its  abuses.  Fra  Simone  Kllippo,  the  inquis- 
itor, complained  to  Itonediet  XH.,  who  at  once  pronounced  them 
null  and  void,  and  onleriHl  thom  erased  fmm  the  statute- lunik. 
The  relations  between  the  Holy  Office  and  the  people  at  this  pe- 
riod, however,  are  more  significantly  displayed  in  a  series  of  events 
occurring  at  Florence,  of  which  the  details  chance  to  have  been 

•  ArchiT.  di  Venet  Misti,  Cone.  X.  Vol.  XTTT  p.  109 :  Vol.  XIX.  p.  «».— Wdd- 
A\ag.  fttin,  1465.  No.  i>7.— Mag,  Bull.  Rom.  I.  «17.— Albiiio,  Ripoito  al  P.  Paolo 
Bwpi,  pp.  64-70. 

t  WAtldin^.  tDD.  1494,  No.  6.— When  Fril  BvrnuUa  vnilvavurvtl  to  eHtablish 
k  numt  de  piiU  ml  Florence  the  miMieyed  ioWreKU  were  nlrnug  enough  to  drive 
him  from  tb«  cit;  (Barlamaccbl,  Vit«  di  SftTOnarola,  Baluz.  ct  Mao&i  L  M7). 
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preserved.  In  Tasoany  the  triumph  of  orthodox^'  had  been  coon- 
plete.  A  sermon  of  Fri  Giordano  da  Rivaito.  in  1304,  aaaerta  that 
hra^My  was  Tirtualiy  exterminated;  scarce  any  heretics  remained, 
and  they  were  in  strict  hiding.  This  is  confirmed  by  Villani,  who 
tells  us  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  were  no  heretics 
in  Florence.  This  is  doubtless  too  absolute  an  assertion,  but  the 
existence  of  a  few  scattered  Wiildensffl  and  Fraticelli  offered  scant 
exause  for  such  an  establishment  as  the  inquisitor  n-as  accustomed 
to  maintain.  In  1337  the  papal  nuncio.  Eertrand,  Archbisliop  of 
Embmn,  took  the  incnmbont  of  the  office  severt^ly  to  task  for  the 
abuse  of  appointing'  an  excessive  number  of  assistants,  and  ordered 
him  in  future  to  restrict  himself  to  four  counsellors  and  asBeeaors, 
two  notaries,  two  jailers,  and  twelve  ministers  or  familiATs.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  small  or  inexpensive  body  of  officials ;  the  In- 
quisition's sharo  of  cnnflscations  from  the  fow  [xivprty-stricken  her- 
etics who  conld  occasionally  be  picked  up  evidently  was  insufficient 
to  maintain  such  a  corps,  and  means,  either  fair  or  foul,  must  be 
found  to  render  thn  income  of  the  office  adoquato  to  the  want*  of 
those  who  depended  npon  it  for  their  fortunes.  How  this  was 
done,  on  the  one  hand  by  oheaiing  the  papal  camera,  and  on  the 
other  by  extorting  money  on  false  charRea  of  hcnwy  and  by  sell- 
ing to  bravoes  licenses  to  carry  anns,  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  The  former  device  was  one  which,  when  detected,  was  diffi- 
cult to  condone,  and  its  discovery  caused,  in  the  commenoement 
of  1344,  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  Florentine  Inc|uisition.  The 
repnblic  was  in  the  habit  of  suggesting  names  to  the  Franciscan 
General  for  appointment,  and  sometimes  its  requests  were  re- 
spected. In  the  present  case  it  asked,  February  2R,  that  the  Tus- 
can inquisitor,  Fi^  Giovanni  da  Casnlc,  be  permitted  to  exorcise 
bis  functions  within  the  city,  but  the  suggestion  was  unheeded, 
and  in  Alarch  the  post  was  given  to  Fra  Piero  di  Aquila.* 

Frd  Piero  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Franciscan  Or- 
der. But  two  months  e.arlipr  he  had  l>een  appointed  chaplain  to 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard  were  highly  esteemed,  receiving,  in  14R0,  the 


•  Predkbe  di  Ft*  Giordano  d«  Riralto,  Pirenwr,  18S1. 1.  179.  — Wadaing. 
UB.  1S40,  Nn.  II.— Arcbirio  di  FircDM,  Itifonnagioni.  Dijilotniitioo,  27;  Cluae 
T.  No.  IS*.  In* 
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honor  of  an  edition  }>i-int«d  at  Speier.  A  uuld  so  gifted  was 
^Vtrarmly  welcomed,  an<l  tho  republio  thanked  the  Frnnriscan  Gcrv- 
for  the  solecti'.in.  I  have  already  detailed  liow  he  fell  into 
the  same  courses  as  his  pixxlocessor  in  cheating  the  papal  camera, 
jhow  he  was  proisecutod  for  this,  and  for  what  the  republio  offi- 
cially denounced  as  "  tuttor^ru/ni  ttej'andc''''  committed  on  the  people, 
and  how,  within  two  years  after  his  appointment,  he  was  a  fugi- 
tive, not  daring  to  stand  trial.  There  ia  another  phaae  of  his  ac- 
tivity, however,  wiiicb  Is  worth  recounting  in  some  detail,  as  it 
Uluutrattiti  perfectly  how  useful  an  instrument  wuh  the  Inquiuition 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  curia  in  matters  wholly 
diBconnectcd  with  the  purity  of  the  faith.* 

The  CanliuaJ  of  Hanta  Subintu,  while  visiting  various  couils  in 
the  capacity  of  papal  l<^te,  had  had  occasion  to  collect  large 
sums.  In  charity  to  bim  we  may  assume,  what  doubtless  was  the 
truth,  that  the  money  belonged  to  the  ptJpe,  altliough  it  stood  in 
tlie  cardinal's  name  on  the  books  of  liis  bankers,  llie  great  Floren- 
tine company  of  the  Aociajtioli,  In  receiring  it  the  members  of 
the  company  had  Ixiund  themselves  jointly  and  severally  for  i\a 
repayment,  agreeing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Auditors  of  the  Apostolic  Cluwnbcr.  In  JS43  there  was 
due  the  cardinal  sonie  twelve  thousand  Oonus,  wliich  the  Aocia- 
juoli  were  unable  to  pay.  A  commercial  and  fiuaucial  crisis  had 
paralyzdd  the  commerce  and  indiutH««  of  the  city.  Its  bankers 
had  advancetl  viiat  sums  to  Edward  III.  of  England  and  to  Robert 
the  Grood  of  Naples,  and  clamored  in  vain  for  rejmvment.  The 
Lombaird  war  had  cxhan^iitod  the  public  treasury  and  the  whole 
oomnumity  was  bankrupt.  Kot  only  the  AcciajuoU,  but  the 
Rardi,  the  Peniz?.!.  and  other  groat  banking-houses  closed  their 
doors,  and  nun  stared  the  Florenlines  in  the  face.  There  waa 
at  least  one  creilitor,  however,  who  was  resolved  to  have  bis 
money.t 

On  October  9, 1^48.  Clement  VI.  wrote  to  the  republic,  stat- 
ing the  claim  of  the  cardinal  and  ordering  the  Signoria,  to  compel 


•  Wftdding.  T.  III.  App.  p.  S.  —  rghelti.  Italia  Sacra,  Ed.  1639,  II.  1075.  — 
Archiv.  di  Piranu.  Riform&g  Olassc  t.  No.  ISO,  fol.  66. 

t  Archir.  di  Firetue.  Rirornug.  Atti  Pubblici,  Lib.  xn.  de'  Capltokri,  foL 
19.— Yillani  Cltrou.  xl  138;  tu.  5{>,  SS. 
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the  Aociajnoli  to  pay  it.  Under  the  circumstantiea  this  was  clearly 
impOBsililt;,  but  juilgiiient  a^inHt  tlie  debtors  )ia(l  been  rendered 
by  the  auditore  of  the  papal  camera.  This  was  enough  to  bring 
the  affair  within  the  sphere  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  authority 
was  sent  to  tlie  inquisitor  to  execute  the  seateDce,  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and,  if  ncccsBary,  laying  an  interdict  on  the 
city.  The  matter  dragged  on  until,  >'ovember  23, 1345.  Fra  Piero 
appeared  before  the  Gonfalonioro  and  the  Priors  of  the  Arta,  and 
sonnnoned  them  to  imprison  the  debtors  until  [layment,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  and  int«rdict;  whereupon  the  magis- 
trates responded  that,  out  of  reverence  for  the  pupe  and  respect 
for  the  inquisitor  and  to  oblige  the  cardinal,  they  would  lend  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm.  Still  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
although  such  assets  of  the  AcciajuoU  as  oould  be  seized  were  de- 
livered to  Kra  Piero,  and  security  was  given  for  the  balance,  he 
held  the  whole  community  responsible  for  the  debt  of  a  few  of 
the  citizeii&  The  discussion  became  angry,  and  when  the  inquis- 
itor, in  violation  of  a  law  of  the  republic,  committed  the  indiBcro- 
tion  of  arresting  Salvestro  liaroncelU,  a  member  of  the  bankrupt 
company,  as  he  was  leaving  the  palace  of  the  Priors  of  the  Arts, 
his  three  familiars  who  had  committed  the  offence  were,  in  oora- 
plianoe  Mnth  a  savage  statute,  punished  with  banishment  and  the 
loss  of  the  right  hand. 

All  this  ilid  not  extraot  the  money  from  the  bankrupts,  and 
FrA  Piero  laid  the  city  under  interdict,  but  both  the  clergy  and 
people  refused  to  observe  it.  The  churches  remained  open  and 
the  rites  of  religion  continued  to  be  celebrated,  leading  to  a  fresh 
•enes  of  prosecutions  Etgainst  the  bishop  and  priests.  Inside  the 
walls  the  Florentines  might  disi-egartl  the  censures  of  the  Church, 
but  a  commercial  oommunity  could  not  affonl  to  be  cut  off  from 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Her  citizens  and  their  gotnls  were 
scattorod  in  every  tratle-cenlre  in  Christendom,  and  wei-e  virtually 
outlawed  by  the  interdict.  This  was  the  reason  allegexl  by  the 
priors  when,  June  14.  1M6.  they  humbled  their  pride  and  sent 
commissioners  to  Clement  authorized  to  bind  the  republic  to  pay 
the  debt  of  the  Acciajuoh  to  the  cardinal,  not  ojccecding  seven 
thousand  florins,  In  eight  months.  Their  submission  was  gra- 
ciously received,  and,  February  2s,  i:i47,  the  pope  ordered  the  in- 
terdict removed,  cautiously  providing,  however,  for  its  iptofacU' 
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renewal  In  case  the  obligation  for  six  thousand  six  hundred  Oorins 
was  not  met  at  maturity.* 

Meanwhile  another  scene  of  the  comedy  was  developing  itself. 
In  its  contest  with  Fnl  Piero  the  republic  had  not  stood  solely  on 
the  dofcnaive.  Piero,  papal  nunoio  at  Lncca,  who  had  in  ohaT;go 
the  proseoutiong  against  the  inquisitoi-s  for  embezzling  the  suns 
due  to  the  camera,  had  appointed  as  hia  deputy  in  Florence,  Nio- 
colo,  Abbot  of  Santa  Maria,  who  proceeded  against  Fra  Piero  on 
that  charge,  to  which  the  Signoria  added  the  accusation,  sustained 
by  abundant  testimony,  of  ejLlorting  from  citizens  large  sums  of 
money  by  fraudulent  prosecutions  for  heresy.  By  March  16,  1346, 
the  Signoria  was  asking  the  appointment  of  FrA  Michele  di  Lapo 
as  his  successor.  Fr^  Piero  was  a  fugitive,  and  refused  to  return 
and  stand  his  trial  when  legally  cited  and  tendorod  a  safe-conduct. 
After  due  delay,  in  1347,  the  Alxito  Niccolo.  being  armed  with 
pa|>aJ  authority,  deotnfed  him  in  default  and  contumacious,  and 
then  proceeded  to  excommunicate  him.  The  excommunication 
was  published  in  all  the  churches  of  Florence,  and  Fra  Piero  was 
thus  cut  off  from  the  faithful  and  abandoned  to  Satan.  lie  oould 
afford  to  regard  all  this  with  calm  philosophy.  His  success  iu  col- 
lecting the  cardinal's  money  entitled  him  to  reward,  and  the  ixxAy 
of  seven  thousand  florins  which  he  had  personally  carried  off  from 
Florence  as  the  results  of  his  two  years'  inquisitorial  career,  could 
doubtless  be  used  to  advantage.  While  Niccolo  was  vainly  citing 
him,  he  was  promoted,  February  12,  1347,  to  the  episcopate  of 
Sant-AngeU  de'  Lombanli,  and  his  excommunication  was  answered, 
June  30,  1348,  by  hit;  traualatlon  to  the  presumably  preferable  see 
of  Thvento.  AU  that  the  Florentines  could  do  was  to  petition  re- 
peatedly that  in  future  inquisitors  should  be  selected  from  among 
their  own  citizens,  who  would  bo  less  likely  than  strangers  to  be 
guilty  of  extortions  and  scandals.    Their  request  was  respected  at 


*  Aicbiv.  dalle  RifonnAg.  \tti  Pubblici,  Lib.  xvt.  dc'  C«pitolkri,  fol.  S3; 
\  CIhw  r.  No.  139,  fol.  62  aqq.— Arcbiv.  Diplomatico  xxxvu.,  xxxtui.,  xl.,  zu., 
lUL— Villuu,  xu.  58. 

The  unouDt  involved  nas  Dot  small.  The  ravesue  of  Florence  at  this  period 
WM  ooly  three  hundred  thousand  florins  (Siamoodi,  Rep.  Itul.  ch.  3S),  and  Flor- 
CBCC  was  one  of  the  richest  statea  in  Eumpc.  Villani  {xt.  93)  boastH  tbst  France 
alone  mijoyod  a  Inrgvr  revonue;  U)at  of  Naples  wm  l««s,  and  the  three  were  tb« 
weahbiest  in  Christendimi, 
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least  in  1354,  when  a  Florence,  Fri  Bernardo  de'  Oautoni,  was 
appointed  Inquisitor  of  Tuscany.* 

This  was  not  likely  to  be  effective,  and  the  Stgiiorift  made  a 
more  promising  ctfurt  at  self -protect  ion  by  passing  various  laws 
imitated  from  thasn  adoptiwl  not  long  I»efore  at  IVnigia.  To  limit 
the  abase  of  selling  licenses  to  bear  arms,  the  inquisitor,  aa  vre 
have  seen,  was  restricted  to  employing  six  armed  familiars.  More- 
over, it  was  decreed  that  no  citizen  eouid  bo  arresUjd  without  the 
participation  of  the  podeet4,  who  was  required  to  seize  all  per> 
sons  designated  to  him  by  the  bishop— the  inquisitor  not  being 
alluded  to— which  would  seem  to  leave  small  opjwrtunity  for  in- 
dependent action  by  the  latter,  especially  a«  he  was  deprived  of 
his  private  jail  and  was  ordered  to  send  all  prisoners  to  the  public 
prison.  Ho  was  further  prohibitwl  from  inflicting  peruniary  pun- 
ishments, and  all  whom  he  condemned  as  heretics  were  to  bo 
banted.  This  was  revolutionary  in  a  high  degree,  and  did  not 
tend  to  harmonize  the  relations  between  the  republic  and  the  pa- 
pacy. The  desperate  quarrel  between  them  which  arose  in  1375 
was  caused  by  political  questions,  but  it  was  embittered  by  troubles 
arising  from  the  Inquisition,  especially  as  a  demand  made  by  In- 
nocent Yl.y  in  1355,  for  a  revision  of  their  statutes  remained  un- 
heeded. In  1373  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  removal  of  FrA 
Tolomeo  da  Siena,  the  Inquisitor  of  Tuscany,  who  was  exceedingly 
unpopular,  but  Gregory  XI.  expressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  him 
and  ordered  him  to  be  protected  by  the  Vicar-generaJ,  Filippo, 
Bishop  of  Sabina.  Tot  the  pope  probably  yielded,  for  1  find  in 
1873  that  Fri  Piero  di  Sor  Lippo,  who  had  already  served  as  Tus- 
can inquisitor  in  1371.  was  again  ap}K)inte4i  to  replace  a  certain 
Fra  Andrea  di  Ricco.  With  some  intervals  FrA  Ptem  served  until 
at  least  1334,  and  he  proved  no  more  disposed  than  his  predeceft* 
sors  to  yield  to  the  resistance  which  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition 
inevitably  provoked  in  the  free  Italian  oitios.  Pistoia  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Florence  in  endeavoring  to  protect  its  cit- 
izens by  municipal  statutes,  and  in  1375  it  was  duly  placed  undei* 
interdict  and  its  oitizens  were  excommunicated.    At  the  same  time 


•  Archiv.  delle  Riformag.  Clnsse  w.,  DiHlinrioBc  i.  No.  39;  CIrbw  t.  No. 
t29,  ful.  fl2  *qti. ;  ProT.  del  Convetito  di  8.  Crocf^,  33  OtL  13M,— VUUnl.  zn.  68. 
—Dghclli  Vli.  1015. 
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Piero  compIaiRed  of  Florence  as  impeding  the  free  action  of 

|the  Inquisition,  and  Gregory  at  once  ordered  the  Signoria  to  abro- 
gate the  obnoxious  Btaltites.  No  attention  was  paid  to  these  com- 
mands by  Florence,  and  when  the  ruptnre  came  the  Florentine 
mob  expressed  its  feelings  b_v  destroying  the  inqnisitoriiil  prison 
and  driving  the  inqiUHitor  from  the  ciity.  It  was  also  alleged  that 
in  the  disturbances  a  monk  named  Niccol^  was  tortured  and  buried 
alive.  These  misdeeds,  although  denied  by  the  Signoria,  were  al- 
leged as  a  justification  of  the  terrible  bull  of  I\tarcli  31,  1376,  ful- 
minated against  Florence  by  Gregory.  In  this  be  not  only  ex- 
oommunicated  and  interdicted  the  city,  but  specially  outlawed  the 

jcitizens,  exposing  their  property  wherever  found  to  seizure,  and 
their  persons  to  slavery.  This  shocking  abuse  was  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  long  series  of  legislation  against  hci'esy.  and  was 

lianctioned  by  the  public  law  of  the  period ;  everywhere  through- 
out Christendom  the  goods  of  Florentine  were  seized  and  the 
merchants  were  glad  to  beg  their  way  home,  strip(>e4l  of  all  tbey 
poBsessed.  Not  all  wore  eo  fortimatc,  as  some  pious  monarchs, 
like  Edwiinl  III.,  in  adilition  nnlucjod  them  to  servitude.  No  com- 
mercial community  could  long  endure  a  contest  waged  after  this 
fashion,  and,  us  before,  Florence  was  compelled  to  submit.  In  the 
signed  July  38,  1378,  the  republic  agreed  to  annul  all  laws 

'lestricting  the  Inquisition  and  interfering  with  the  liberties  of  the 
Ghorch,  and  it  authorized  a.  papal  commissioner  to  expunge  them 
from  the  statute-book.  The  Great  Schism,  however,  weakened  for 
a  time  the  aggressive  energy  of  the  papacy,  and  much  of  the  ob- 

Fnoxious  legislation  reapi>ears  in  the  revised  code  of  1415.* 

The  career  of  Tommasino  da  Foligno,  who  died  in  1377,  haa 


•  Archir.  dellB  Riformag.  ClfWM  n.  ■Difrt.int  I.  No.  14.— Archw.  T>iploin. 

LXXVm.-a.,  LXix.-t. ;  Pror.  del  Convpnto  di  8.  Croce,  1371  Pel.(>.  IS.  Oil.  S.  U  ; 

1872,M»r7,  15:   137i5,M»tT.9;  I3?0,flcnn.l2;  I380.l>ic.I:  lS81,Nt»T.  18;  1893, 

Lugl.  1*;  13S4,  Die.  13.— Wemnsky  Exeerptt.  ex  IteRirtt,  ClemeDt.  VI,  et  Innnc. 
rVl.  p.  95,— Villani.  xn.  iSR— Wadding,  urn.  187S,  No.  35 :  &nn.  18TS.  No.  83.— 

Raynald.  ann.  1875,  No.  IS-tT;  onn.  137fl.No.  1-5.— Pt>ggii  Hut.  Floretitio.  Lib. 

n.  «nn.  1876 —A  document  of  137*  (.\rchiv,  Fior.  Prnv.  8.  Croce,  1874,  Not.  17) 
[■bows  that  Fii  Piero  di  Ser  Lippo,  at  that  time  Inquisitor  of  Florence,  waa  da- 
[Jboclatit  io  ao  actioD  broiif^ht  againttt  liim  in  the  papal  oiirin  hy  the  DoiuinJcaD 
iSimone  del  ro7.7j],  InqiitMtnr  of  NapUa.  io  which  FH  Piero  acems  to  bare 

obtained  wbnt  was  equivalent  to  a  ooDsutt. 
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latcrest  for  us,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  activity  of  the  Inqoisi- 
tion  of  liie  iffiriod,  but  also  from  the  curious  parallelism  which  it 
affords  with  that  of  Savonarola^  He  was  one  of  the  prophets,  like 
St.  Hii^itla  of  Sweden,  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  ami  the  Friends  of 
God  in  tlio  Rhinolands,  who  wen;  ciillod  forth  by  the  untold  mis- 
eries then  niflioting  mankind.  A  tertiary  of  St.  Francis,  he  liad 
practised  for  three  years  the  greatest  austerities  as  an  anchorite, 
whon  God  summoned  him  forth  to  |)reach  repentance  to  the  war- 
ring factions  whose  savage  quarrels  fillod  every  city  in  the  land 
with  wretchedness.  Like  the  other  wintemporary  prophets,  he 
spared  neither  t;Lerk  nor  layman ;  and  his  bitter  animadversions 
at  Perugia  on  the  e^nl  life  of  Gerald,  Abbot  of  Marmoutiera,  papal 
vicar  for  the  States  of  the  Church,  may  perhaps  account  for  his 
subsequent  rou^h  handling  by  the  Inquisition.  (lifted  with  mi- 
raculous power,  as  well  an  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  wan- 
dered from  town  to  town,  proclaiming  the  wrath  of  God,  and  fore- 
telling misfortunes  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  were 
almost  sure  to  coim^  to  pass.  To  convince  the  incredulous  at 
Siena,  on  a  midsummer  day  he  ijredicted  a  frost  for  the  morrow. 
When  it  duly  came  he  was  accused  of  sorcery,  seized  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  tortiiTLHl  nearly  to  death,  but  he  was  discharged 
when  a  miracle  established  his  innocence  and  healed  the  wounds 
of  the  tortm-e^hamber.  After  an  intermediate  piigrimfigo  to  far- 
off  Compnstella,  his  preaching  at  Florence  excitei)  so  much  antago- 
nism that  again  he  ^vas  arreHted  by  the  Inquisition,  cast  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  kept  three  days  without  food,  or  drink,  to  be  finally 
discharged  as  insane.  After  his  death  at  FoHgno,  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  his  canonization,  and  he  long  re- 
mained an  object  of  local  veneration  and  worship.* 

During  the  fi/t-ecnth  century  the  Inquisition  in  central  Italy 
snhsided  into  the  same  unimportance  that  we  have  ^vitnessed  else- 
v?here.  The  effect  of  the  Great  Schism  in  reducing  the  roB{)ect 
felt  for  the  papacy  was  especially  felt  in  Italy,  and  the  papal  of- 
ficials lost  nearly  all  power  of  enforcing  obedience,  although  the 
Inquisition  at  Pisa,  ^vhen  it  was  strengthened  by  the  piv^ence  of 
the  council  held  there  in  1400,  took  its  revenge  on  a  man  named 
Andreani,  whom  it  burned  for  the  crime  of  habitually  and  puhlio- 


*  Waddrng.  ssii.  1877,  No.  4-88. 
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ly  ridicaling  it  When  the  srhism  wafl  hoalod  at  Constance,  ona 
of  the  earliest  effortjt  of  Martin  V.  was  directed  against  the  Frati- 
oelU,  whose  increaso  in  the  ISoiiun  pnjrinc»>  be  osjMX'iiilly  dopre- 
Gated.  In  his  bull  on  the  subjoot,  Nnvcinbcr  14,  1418.  he  com- 
plained that  when  inquisildra  endt'iivortti  to  exert^Lse  their  oOlcse 
against  the  heretics  the  latter  would  claim  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
temponU  lord  and  then  threaten  and  insult  their  fffireecutors,  eo 
that  the  latter  were  afraid  to  perform  their  functions.  Martin's 
only  remedy  was  practically  to  superBede  the  inquisit<>r8  by  special 
appointments,  and  this  naturally  sank  the  institution  to  a  deeper 
degradation.  Thus  in  1424,  when  there  were  three  Fraticelli  to 
be  tried  in  Florence.  Martin  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Frd  Leonardo,  a  Duminicau  professor  of  tbeolugy.  Still  the  ofUce 
of  inquisitor  continued  to  be  sought  and  appointments)  to  he  made 
with  more  or  lees  regularity,  from  motives  which  can  easily  Ije 
conjectured;  but  of  activity  against  heresy  there  is  searL-e  a  trace. 
How  unimportant  its  functions  had  become  in  Bologna  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1461  the  inquisit-or,  Gabriele  of 
Barcelona,  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  superiors  to  teach  theology  in 
the  convent  of  Minerva,  when  Fius  II.  authorized  him  to  appoint 
a  vicar  to  discharge  his  duties  during  his  absence.  Ten  years 
afterwards  the  Bolognese  inquisitor.  Frd.  Simone  da  Novara.  waa 
fortunate  enough  to  lay  hands  on  a  man  named  (>uizardo  da  Sao* 
Buolo,  who  was  suspected  of  heresy.  8o  completely  were  such 
prococdings  forgotten  that  he  felt  obliged  to  apply  for  instructions 
to  Paul  II..  who  oongratulatwl  him  on  the  aipture,  urtlered  him 
to  proceed  according  to  the  canons,  an<l  desired  the  episcopal  vicar 
to  oo-operate.  Heretics  evidently  had  grown  scarce,  and  the  in- 
quisitorial functions  hail  fallen  into  dasnetude.* 

In  Uoiue,  when  there  really  was  a  hereaiarch  to  condemn,  there 


"  Tunbtirin^  Btoria  Gca.  dell'  InquiBldonc,  IT.  433-6.— lUynald.  «nti.  1418, 
No.  11.— Archir.  d\  Fireuze,  Prov.  B.  Maria  Novella,  1434.  Ap.  34.— WudJing. 
aoD.  14S7,  No.33;  turn.  1488,  No.  26;  ami.  1489,  No.  S7 ;  ann.  t44[>,  No.  2B;  ann. 
1441,  Xo.  SI;  aoD.  I4S8,  No.  30;  um.  1471,  No.  U :  aon.  149a,  No.  7.— Ripoll 
VD.  89. 100. 

Fri  Ombriele,  the  InqiiiiiitoT  of  Bolognn,  in  the  anmc  ^ear,  14ftl,  in  which  he 
wu  Be&t  to  Rome,  expended  (wguty-thrce  lire  tvo  sol.  in  having  a  Qopy  made  of 
IDynwricb'!  OtrteWrium  /nfvuifionu.— Deoifle,  Arcbif  fUr  Lltteratur-  etc.  168^ 
p.  144. 
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was  no  Inquisition  at  hand  to  perform  the  dnty.     In  the  proceed 

inj»B  against  J.uther  there  is  no  trace  of  its  intervention.  The  bull 
Exuurge  Pmnlney  June  1<\  1530,  contains  no  alloRion  to  his  doc- 
trines having  )n-en  examined  by  it;  when  they  were  publicly  con- 
demned, June  12,  1521,  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ascoli,  Auditor  of  the  Rota,andSilve8tro  Prierias.  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace,  while  the  scntonco  which  oonaigned  his  cSI^y  and 
his  books  to  the  flajnes  was  pronounced  by  Kra  (?ipriano,  professor 
in  the  College  of  8ucrtjd  Ttioolog}'.  It  was  jmrhfips  the  most  mo- 
mentous auto  defe  that  has  ever  l^een  celebrated,  but  the  Inquigi* 
tion  cau  boast  of  no  participation  in  it.* 


In  the  Two  Sicilies  the  Inquisition  dragged  on  a  moribund  exist- 
ence. Letters  of  King  Robert  iu  13:H  and  13;jj  ami  of  Joanna  I. 
in  1H42  and  184S  show  that  inquisitora  continutMl  to  l>e  appointed 
and  to  receive  the  royal  exequatur,  but  they  wero  limited  to  mak- 
ing fifty  arrests  each,  and  record  of  these  was  required  lo  be  entered 
in  the  royal  courts;  thfy  had  no  jaila,  and  tlic  royal  officials  re- 
ceived their  prisoners  and  tortured  them  when  calle<l  upon.  The 
Jews  appear  to  be  the  main  object  of  inquisitorial  activity,  and 
this  cajQ  only  have  been  halting,  tor  in  134-J  Clement  VI.  ordcra 
his  legate  at  Najiles,  Aymerioo,  Canlinal  of  S.  Martino,  to  punish 
oondignly  all  apostate  Jews,  as  though  there  were  oo  Inquisition 
at  work  there.  Yet  in  1862  there  wore  three  iuquiaitora  in  Na- 
ples, Francesco  da  Messina,  Angelo  Cicorcllo  da  Monoi)oli.  and 
Ludovicg  da  KapoU,  who  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  i-ehcllious 
Luigi  di  Durozzo.  Still,  when  efforts  wore  to  bo  made  against  the 
Fraticelli,  Frlmn  V.,  in  1368,  deemed  it  Dcccssarj-  to  send  a  s[)ecial 
inquisitor,  Fra  Simone  del  Tozzo,  to  Naples.  Although  his  juritt- 
diotion  extended  over  the  island  of  Sicily,  Grogoiy  XI.,  in  1872, 
when  informe<l  that  the  relica  of  the  FraticeUi  were  venerated 
there  as  those  of  saints,  ordered  the  prelates  to  put  a  stop  to  it^ 
as  though  he  had  no  inquisitor  to  call  upon.  Yet  Frd  Simone 
was  there  In  that  year,  and  had  a  theologit^  dieputatioii  with  Frd 
Niocolo  di  Qirgenti,  a  learned  Franciscan  who  had  been  provincial 
of  his  Order.  The  question  turned  upon  some  scholastic  subtle- 
ties respecting  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  aa  each  dis- 


■  Panuno  de  Orig.  Office  8.  Inq.  p.  118. 
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ptitant  claimed  the  Tictoiy,  Simnne  proce«dod  to  scttto  the  matter 
by  aecretly  prosecuting  his  antagonist  for  horeay.  Niccolo  got 
wind  of  this  and  at  once  appealed  to  Rome,  before  the  Arch- 
biahop  of  I^ilermo,  demanding  his  npmioli — an  ap|ieal  which  Si- 
mone  pronounced  Frivoloos.  The  revelations  made  by  Niccolo  as 
to  his  antagonists  present  a  most  dismal  picture  of  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Church  at  the  time,  although  Fni  Simone's  learn- 
ing and  ascetic  life  won  hiyn  the  popular  reputation  of  a  saint, 
and  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Catania,  becoming  an  important 
poUtical  personage.  In  1373  Frederic  III.  issued  Letters  to  all  the 
royal  officials  ordering  them  to  tend  all  aid  to  him  and  to  his 
familiars,  and  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, with  prisons  of  its  own.  In  1375  we  find  Gregory  apply- 
ing to  the  king  for  the  oonftscations,  and  procuring  from  the  revo- 
nuee  of  Palermo  an  appropriation  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold,  to  be 
applied  to  the  extermination  of  heresy.  In  this  roorudesoonce  of 
persecution  the  .lews  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  victims. 
They  appealed  to  Frederic,  who  in  the  same  year,  1375,  issued  let- 
tors  severely  blaming  the  inquisitors  and  ordering  that  in  future 
their  prisoners  should  be  confined  only  in  the  royal  jails ;  that 
civil  judges  should  assist  in  their  decisions,  and  that  an  appeal 
should  He  to  the  High  Court.  This  was  im(K>sing  serious  limita' 
tions  on  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  but  no  reclamation  against  it 
appears  to  have  been  made.  In  Naples,  letters  of  Charles  HI.,  is- 
sued in  1382  to  Frd  Domenico  di  Astragola  and  Fr^  Leonardo  di 
Napoli,  show  that  inquisitors  continued  to  be  appointed.  In  138ft 
Boniface  IX.  seems  to  unite  Naples  with  Sicily  by  appointing  Frd 
Antonio  Traverso  di  Aversa  as  inquisitor  on  both  sides  of  the 
Faro;  but  in  1391  another  brief  of  the  same  pope  alludes  to  the 
Inquisition  of  Sicily  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Frd 
Fraooesco  da  Messina,  and  as  there  is  customarily  but  one  inquisi- 
tor there  ho  fills  the  vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  Fra  Simone 
da  Amatore.  Fni  Simone  had  a  somewhat  stormy  career.  Al- 
ready, in  1392,  he  was  replaced  by  Fni  Giuliano  di  Mileto,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Ce^ii,  but  seems  to  have  regained  his  position, 
for  in  1.393  he  was  obliged  by  King  Martin  to  refund  moneys  ex- 
torted from  some  .lews  whom  he  hud  prosecuted  for  holding  illicit 
relations  with  Christian  women,  and  was  told  not  to  interfere 
with  matters  beyond  his  jurisdiction.    Engaging  in  treaaonable 
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intrignes,  he  was  driven  trom  the  island,  and  in  1397  we  find  him 
acting  as  papal  legal*  and  provincial  in  Germany.  In  1400  he 
obtained  his  pardun  frum  King  Martin,  and  was  allowed  to  reside 
in  Syraciiso,  but  was  strictly  forbidden  from  exercising  the  office 
of  inquisitor.  Meanwhile,  in  13l)B,  wc  hear  of  (iuglielmo  di  Gir- 
genti  as  inquisitor,  and  in  1397^  of  Matteo  di  Catania,  a  sentence 
by  whom  in  that  year,  fining  a  Jew  and  his  wife  in  forty  ounces, 
was  confirmed  by  the  king,  showing  that  the  Inquisition  con- 
tinued to  be  subordinated  to  the  civil  power.  Fni  Mattoo  was 
inquisitor  on  both  sides  of  the  Faro,  for  a  royal  letter  of  1399  de- 
scribes him  as  such,  and  orders  obedience  rendered  to  his  vicar, 
while  another  of  1403  shows  that  be  still  retained  the  position. 
A  royal  decree  of  1403  specially  provides  for  Jews  an  appeal  to 
the  king  from  all  inquisitorial  sentences,  thns  continuing  what 
had  long  been  the  practice.  In  1415  royal  letters  conlirmuig  the 
appointment  of  Frjl  Antonio  de  Pontocorona,  others  of  1427  in 
favor  of  Frd  Benedetto  da  Perino,  and  of  1446,  in  favor  of  Fri 
Andrea  de  la  Pasoena,  show  that  the  organirjition  was  matntainedf 
but  all  sentences  were  requimd  to  ho  transmitted  to  the  viceroy, 
who  submitted  them  to  a  royal  judge  before  they  were  valid. 
Thus,  in  Hftl,  King  Alfonso  confirmed  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
BoriuB,  levied  upon  the  Jews  as  a  ])unishment  for  their  usuries 
and  other  offences.* 

On  the  mainland  we  have  scon  proof  of  the  decay  of  the  In- 
quisition in  the  undisturbed  growth  of  the  Waldensian  commnni- 
ties,  and  the  complete  breaking-down  of  its  machinery  is  fairly 
illustrated  in  1427,  when  Joanna  IX,  undertook  to  enforce  certain 
measurea  against  the  Jews  of  her  kingdom.  Hatl  there  been  an 
effective  and  oi^anized  Inquisition  she  would  have  required  no 
better  instrument  for  her  purpose ;  and  it  could  only  havo  been 
the  absionce  of  this  that  led  her  to  call  in  the  indefatigable  perse- 
cutor, Tr&  Giovanni  da  Capistrano,  to  whom  she  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  coerce  the  Jews  to  abandon  usury  and  to  wear  the  sign 
Tan,  as  provided  by  law.    He  was  ompowerod  to  decree  such  pun- 

•  MSa  Chioc«ftreIIo,  T.  Tm.— RAynald.  aoo.  1344,  No.  9;  urn.  1868.  No.  1»; 
ann.  1873.  No.  SO;  ano.  1875,  No.  dS— Tocco,  ArcliiTJo  Storico  Napolitan.  Ann. 
XII.  (1887),  Ftac  1.  — Rijwll  U.  311,  824,  804.  — Ouiaeppi)  Cosfmtino,  Archlvio 
Hlorico  Hictlisao,  1885,  pp.  7i~t,  87.  — La  Maatia,  D«ir  InqiiisizioDe  in  SidUa, 
Toiiiio,18dt,pp,lS-16. 
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iflhrnenta  as  he  might  deem  tit,  which  were  to  be  mercilessly  in- 
flicted by  ail  judgea  aud  uther  uLtlciais.  and  he  wad  luureorer  to 
constrain,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  the  Jews  to  fnirrender  to  him 
for  canceUation  ail  letters  and  privities  granted  to  them  by 
former  monarchs.  Yet  there  was  still  a  simulacrum  «f  the  In- 
qnisition  maintained,  for  in  the  following  year,  1428,  we  find  Mar- 
tin  v.  oonfirming  the  appointment  of  Fra  Ntcool6  di  Camisio  as 
.Inquisitor  of  Benevento,  Bari,  and  thp  Capitanata.* 

Whatever  ritality  the  Inquisition  retained  was  still  more  re- 
duced when,  in  1442,  the  House  of  Aragon  obtained  the  throne  of 
Naples.  Giannone  tells  us  that  the  Aruguneso  princes  nirely  ad- 
mitted inquisitors,  and,  when  they  did  bo,  required  minute  reports 
as  to  their  every  official  act,  never  permitting  any  conviction  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  secular  magistrates,  followed  by  royal 
confirmation,  as  we  have  seen  to  have  be<?n  the  case  in  Sicily. 
When,  in  1449,  Nicholas  V.  appointe<l  Frii  Matteo  da  Reggio  us 
inquisitor  to  exterminate  the  apostate  Jews  who  were  sai<l  to  be 
numerous  thronghout  the  kingdom,  the  terms  employed  would 
»eem  to  indicate  that  for  some  time  the  Inquisition  had  been  prac- 
tically extinct,  although  but  two  years  before  he  had  given  a  com- 
mission to  V^  OioT&nni  da  Napoli,  and  although  subsequent  in- 
quisitors were  occasionally  appointed.-f 

In  Sicily,  however,  in  1451,  the  Inquisition  obtained  fresh  vi- 
llality  by  means  of  an  ingenious  device.  Fni  Enrico  Lugardi,  In- 
quisitor of  Palermo,  pr^idiicod  a  most  impudent  forgery  in  the 
diape  of  a  long  and  elaborate  privilege  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  Kmperor  Frederic  II.  in  1 224,  ordering  all  bis  Sicilian 
bjects  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  *'  inqiiisitors  of  heretical 
pravity,"  and  stating  that,  as  it  was  unfitting  tlint  all  coulisca^ 
tions  should  inure  to  the  royal  fiao  without  rewartting  the  inquisi- 
tors for  their  toils  and  perils,  the  confiscations  henceforth  should 
bo  divided  eqmdly  between  the  tisc.  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Holy 
See;  moreover,  all  Jews  and  iuildels  were  required  once  a  year 


*  WaddinfT  T.  III.  ReRcmU,  p.  39S.— Ripoll  11-  689. 

WhoD,  ID  1447,  Nicholas  V.  issued  k  cruel  e<]ict  eubjcctin;;  the  Jewa  to  sev«ra 
idlnbUitie*  nod  hnniiUftiioQs,  Cajiistrauo  wss  likewise  appointed  conserr&tAr  to 
>  vnforce  its  provisions  (Wadding,  ann.  1447.  No.  tO). 

f  OiaaDDoe,  Ist.  <^v.  ctl  Napoli,  Lib.  XJxa.  a,  5.— Wftddiog.  ann.  1449,  Ko.  K. 
—RipoUm.  940,441,601. 
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to  supply  inquisiton  and  their  attendants,  when  in  proflecution  of 
their  duty,  with  all  necessaries  for  man  and  beast.  Though  the 
fraudulent  character  of  this  dcxiumont  waa  coofipicuouH  un  its  taoe, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  blunder  in  the  regnal  year  of  its  date,  the  a^ 
was  not  a  critical  one ;  Vrk  Knrioo  seems  to  have  had  no  trouble 
in  inducing  King  Alonso  tu  confirm  it,  and  it  was  subeequontly 
confirmed  Ei^in  in  1477  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  priTi- 
leges  which  it  conferred  were  substantial,  and  gave  fresli  tmpor- 
tanoe  to  the  Inquisition,  atthougli  its  judgments  were  still  sub- 
jected to  revision  by  the  civil  power.  When,  in  1474,  famine  led 
Sixtus  IV.  to  re<iuest  of  the  Viceroy  Xiraenes  the  shipment  of  a 
large  supply  of  corn  from  Sicily  to  Rome,  he  wrote  to  the  inquisi- 
tor, FrA  Salvo  di  Cassetta,  ordering  him  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  granting  of  the  favor.  The  inquisitor  at  that  time  was 
evidently  a  ]>ersonage  of  influence,  for  Fra  8alvo  in  fact  was  also 
confessor  of  the  viceroy.  The  central  tribunal  of  tlio  Inquisition 
sat  in  Palermo,  and  there  were  three  commissioners  or  deputies  in 
charge  of  the  three  "  valleys  "  of  the  island.* 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  founding  the  New  Spanish  Inquiai- 
tion,  obtAine<l  for  his  grand  inquisitor  the  power  of  nominating 
deputies  in  all  the  dependencies  of  ('untile  and  Aragon.  About 
1487  Fray  Anionio  tie,  la  Pefla  was  sent  to  Sicily  in  that  capacity, 
who  speedily  organized  the  Holy  Office  on  its  new  basis  through- 
out the  island ;  and  in  1492  an  edict  of  bauishment  tvas  issowl 
against  the  Jews,  who,  na  of  old,  woro  the  chief  objocts  of  perse- 
cution. On  the  mainland  there  was  more  trouble.  When,  in  1508, 
Ferdinand  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Qreat  Captain, 
OonsaJvo  of  Cordova,  finding  the  people  excited  with  the  fear 
that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  might  be  introduced,  made  a  solemn 
compact  that  no  inquisitors  should  be  sent  thither.  The  old  rules 
were  kept  in  force ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  arrested  withoat  ■ 
special  royal  warrant,  and  no  inquisitor  could  exercise  any  fano- 
tions  without  the  conhrmatiou  of  bis  commission  by  the  roy&l 

*  Paramo,  pp.  197-99.— Ripoll  in.SlO.— La  HantiA,  L'loqnliixioDe  in  SteUia, 
pp.  16-16. 

Giuwppe  CoMntiso  Rftys  (Archivio  Btorico  i^iciliaDo,  I88fi,  p.  78)  tbst  the 
coofirmstion  iu  1451  hj  King  Aloow  of  tbe  diploma  of  Pretlenc  II.  i»  am  ca  ba 
found  in  the  arohivc*  of  Palermo,  but  th&t  the  lojat  )«tteni  of  1415  allude  to  a 
prirllegfi  graut«d  by  Frederic.     See  aUo  Lu  Maatk,  pp.  S~10,  IS,  16. 
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representatire.  IN'otwithstanding  this,  in  1504,  Diego  Deza,  the 
Spanish  inquisitor-general,  sent  to  Naples  an  inquisitor  and  a  re- 
ceiver of  conliscatwl  pro|>erty,  with  royal  letters  ordering  them  to 
hare  free  exercise  of  their  authority,  but  Gonsalvo,  who  knew  by 
hoir  slender  a  tenure  the  new  dynasty  held  the  allegiance  of  the 
people,  seems  not  to  have  atlrnitted  tlieni.  Utider  the  excuse  that 
the  Jews  and  New  Christians  erpellwl  from  Spain  found  refuge  in 
Naples,  the  attempt  was  again  made  in  I^ID,  and  Andres  Falaeio 
was  sent  there  oh  inquisitor,  but  the  [lopulace  rose  in  arms  and 
made  demonstrations  so  threat«mng  that  even  Ferdinand's  fanati- 
dsm  was  forced  to  give  way.  The  movements  of  the  French  in 
the  north  of  Italy  were  disiiuieting,  the  loyalty  of  the  Neapolitans 
was  not  to  I>e  relied  upon,  and  the  inquisitor  was  withdrawn  with 
a  promise  that  no  further  effort  woutd  be  made  to  force  upon  the 
people  the  dreaded  tribunal.  Even  Julius  11.  recognized  the  ne- 
oessit}'  of  tliis  and  assented  to  the  understanding.  The  Calabrian 
and  ApuUan  "Waldensee  thus  had  a  respite  until  the  progress  of 
the  Itefommtion  in  Italy  aroused  the  Church  to  renewetl  efforts 
and  to  a  complete  reorganization  of  its  machinery  of  tjersecution.* 


*  Pirro,  Siciliu  8acim,T.  185-6.— O.CoseDtiiio,loc.  ctt.  p.  76. — Cuu»o,  Meiuorie 
Istoiicbe  (li  Siciljii,  P.  ii.  T.  i.  p.  92. — Qiaonoue,  op.  cit  Lilh  xxxn.  c.  &. — P&nituo, 
pp.  191-4.— Zurita,  Hist,  del  Kej  Henundo,  Lib.  v. c.  70 ;  Lib.ix.c.36. — M«ri^n>, 
Hut  do  Etpofia,  Lib,  xxz.  v.  1. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   SLAVro   CATHaRL 

When  Innocent  TIL  found  himself  coufronted  with  the  alarm- 
ing progress  of  tho  CathanLn  heresy,  bis  vigilant  nctivity  did  not 
confine  itself  to  Italy  antl  iAngut>UiK\  The  home  of  the  belief 
lay  to  the  ejist  of  the  Ailriatic  among  the  Slavic  races.  Thence 
came  tiie  missionartes  who  never  oeuaed  to  atimulate  the  zeal  of 
their  converts,  and  4?very  motive  of  piety  and  of  policy  led  Iiim  to 
combat  the  error  at  its  sonrce.  Thus  tho  field  of  battle  stretched 
from  the  Balkans  t-o  the  l^yreneeti  along  a  front  of  over  a  thou- 
sand miles,  and  tho  posult  might  have  been  doubtful  but  for  the 
concentration  of  moral  and  material  forces  resulting  from  the  cen- 
tralized theocracy  founded  by  Hildebrand. 

The  contest  in  the  rc^ona  south  of  Hungary  is  instructive  as 
an  illustration  of  the  unconquerable  persistence  of  Rome  in  con- 
ducting for  centuries  an  apparently  resultless  struggle,  undeterred 
by  defeat,  taking  advaritage  of  every  opening  for  a  renewal  of  the 
strife,  and  using  for  its  ends  tho  ambition  of  monarcbs  and  the 
self-sachlicing  devotion  of  zealots.  A  uondensed  review  of  the 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  such  a  contest  is  therefore  not  out  of  place, 
although  the  scene  of  action  lay  too  far  from  the  centres  of  Euro* 
|)ean  life  to  have  decisive  influence  u|K)n  the  development  of  Euro- 
pean thought  and  belief.excoptaailscrvcdasa  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted and  a  centre  of  orthodoxy  to  which  neophytes  could  be  sent. 

The  vast  reg^ions  east  of  the  Adriatic  scarce  paid  more  than  a 
nominal  spiritiml  allegiance  to  Kome.  A  savage  and  turbulent 
population,  w>nquere<l  by  Hungary  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  always  endeavoring  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  was  Chris- 
tian in  little  more  than  name.  Such  Christianity  as  it  boasted, 
moreover,  was  not  I^tin.  The  national  ritual  was  Slavic,  in  spit© 
of  its  prohibition  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  the  Roman  obttervanoe 
was  detested,  from  its  foreign  origin,  as  the  badge  of  subjugation. 
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The  few  Latin  prelates  and  prieets  and  monks  were  encamped 
amid  a  hostile  populatinn  tn  whom  they  were  strangore  in  lan- 
guage and  manners,  and  the  diHBuIuteness  uf  their  Uves  gave  thorn 
ny  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  moral  inflnenoe  that  might  disann 
national  and  nuco  antipathies.  Undor  such  eironmHtanc«i  thore 
yviis  nothing  to  hinder  the  spread  of  Cathariam,  and  when  the  de- 
vastating wars  of  the  Hnngarians  came  to  be  dignified  as  crusadefi 
for  the  extermination  of  heresy,  heresy  might  woH  claim  to  ho 
identified  with  (tatriotlsm.  From  the  Danube  to  Macedonia,  and 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxino,  the  Catharan  Church  was  well 
organized,  divided  into  diocc&es  with  their  bisho[)S,  and  actively 
engaged  in  mission  work.  Its  most  flourisliing  pn~)Tinoe  was  Bos- 
nia, where,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  counted  some  ten 
thousand  devoted  partisans.  Oulin,  the  Ban  who  held  it  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Hungary,  was  a  Catharan,  and  so  were  his  wife 
and  the  rest  of  his  family.  Even  Catholic  prelates  were  suspected, 
not  without  cause,  of  leaning  secretly  to  the  heretic  belief.* 

The  earliest  interference  with  heresy  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  donbtleits  un- 
der impulsion  from  Imiocent,  drove  out  a  number  of  Cathari  from 
Trieste  and  Spalatro.  They  found  ready  refuge  in  Bosnia,  where 
Culin  welcomed  them.  Vulcan,  King  of  Dalnuitia,  who  had  de- 
signs upon  Bosnia,  in  1199  represented  to  Innocent  the  deplorable 
prevalence  of  heresy  there,  and  suggested  that  Emoric^  King  of 
Hungary,  should  be  urged  to  expel  the  heretics.  Innocent  there- 
upon wrote  to  Emeric,  sending  him  the  severe  pa|>al  decretal 
against  the  Patarins  of  Viterbo  a&  a  guide  for  his  action,  and  or- 
dering him  to  cleanse  his  territories  of  heresy  and  to  confiscate  all 
heretical  property.  Culin  swms  to  have  taken  the  initiative  by 
attacking  Hungary,  but  at  the  same  time  he  tried  to  make  liis 
peace  with  Rome  by  asserting  that  the  alleged  heretics  were  good 
Catholics.  lie  sent  some  of  them,  with  two  of  his  prelates,  to  In- 
nocent for  examination,  and  afikod  for  legates  to  investigate  the 
matter  on  the  spot.  In  1302  the  pope  accordingly  ordered  his  chap- 
lain, Giovanni  da  Casemario,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  to 


■  Schmiclt.  HIstoire  dw  Omtbaree.  T.IM-9  — Oregor.  PP.  YTT.  Regi»i  vii.  11.— 
Battby&ni  Legg.  EixIm.  Wag.  U.  274,  8S9-90, 415-17.— Bajnald.  ann.  taO»,  Ka 
SS.— Insocent.  PP.  HI  Regost.  a.  176. 
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prooeed  to  Boftnia.  whnro.  if  they  found  any  heretics,  including  the 
Ban  himself,  they  were  to  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  rigor  of 
thd  CAnnns.  Giovanni  sucjcesafullr  ibcoomplished  this  mission  iii  1 
1203.  He  reported  to  iTinocent  a  pledge  j^ven  by  the  Cathari  to 
adopt  the  Latin  faith,  while,  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
ho  recommended  the  erection  of  three  or  four  additional  bishoprics 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ran,  which  were  ten  days'  journey  in  ex- 
tent and  which  yet  had  but  one  see.  of  vvhich  the  incumbent  was 
dead.  At  the  same  time  King  Emcric  wrote  that  Giovanni  had 
brought  to  him  the  leaders  of  the  hcretica,  and  he  had  found  them  I 
converted  to  orthodox^'.  Culin's  son  had  likewise  presented  him- 
self, and  had  entered  into  hon<iB  of  one  thousand  marks,  to  bo  for- 
feited in  case  ho  should  hereafter  protect  herelios  within  his  do-  I 
minions.  The  triumph  of  the  Church  seemed  assured,  especially 
when,  in  thn  same  year,  (-alo  Johannes^  the  fcmperor  of  the  Bul- 
garians, applied  to  Innooent  to  have  cardinals  sent  to  crown  him, 
and  professed  himself  in  aU  things  obedient  to  the  Holy  See,* 

All  such  hopes  proved  fallacious.  With  the  development  of 
the  Albigensian  troubles  the  attention  of  Innocent  was  directed 
from  the  Slavs.  The  conversions  made  under  ]}re6sure  were  but 
temporary.  The  metropolitan  of  the  pnivince.  Arringer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ragtisa,  filled  the  vacant  see  of  Bosnia  with  a  Catharan, 
and,  dying  himself  soon  after,  his  episcopal  city  became  a  nest  of 
heretics.  The  few  Catholic  priests  scattered  through  the  region 
abandoned  their  posts,  and  Catholicism  grew  virtually  almoet  ex- 
tinct. In  1221  it  is  said  that  in  the  whole  of  Bosnia  there  was  not 
a  single  orthodox  preacher  to  be  heard.  Equally  disheartening 
was  the  course  of  affairs  among  the  Bulgarians.  After  Calo  Jo- 
hannes had  been  crowned  by  a  legate  from  Rome,  his  quarrels 
with  the  Latin  Emperors  of  Constantinople  led  to  a  breach,  and 
iTi  the  wide  territoriea  nnder  his  dominion  the  Cathari  had  foU 
liberty  of  oonscienoe.f 

At  length  the  pa|)al  attention  was  again  directed  to  this  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs.  In  1221  Honorius  Til.  sent  his  chaplain, 
Master  Aconcio.  as  legate  to  Hungary,  with  orders  to  arouse  the 
king  and  the  prelates  to  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  ext«rminate 
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'  Inuoc.  PP.  m.  negtn.  II.  17«;  III.8;  v.  lOS,  HO;  vi.  140, 141, 142,  918. 
t  Scbtoidt,  L  119-18. 
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sties  who  were  thus  openly  defiant.  On  his  war  the  1^- 
-  paused  at  Ba^u^sa  tu  supt^riutoiKt  the  election  of  an  orthodox 
archbishop,  at't«r  which  he  orderiMl  all  Dabnatia  and  t.'roatia  to 
join  in  a  crusade,  but  no  one  followed  him,  and  he  went  alone  to 
Bosnia,  where  he  died  the  sunie  j,-ear.  Better  i-esultet  wen-  prutnised 
by  the  ambition  of  Ugolin,  Archbisliop  of  Kalocsa,  who  dcsinx)  to 
extend  his  province;  he  proposed  to  Andreas  II.  of  Hungary  that 
he  would  lead  a  crusade  at  his  own  cost,  and  king  and  pope  prom- 
ised him  all  the  territoriBS  which  bt;  should  clear  of  heretics,  but 
Ugolin  overrated  his  ]X)wers,  and  adopted  the  expedient  of  sub- 
sidizing with  two  hundred  silver  marks  the  ruler  of  SyrmJa,  Prince 
John,  son  of  Margaret,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Isaac  An^eluH. 
John  took  the  money  without  perfonning  his  promise,  though  re- 
minded of  it  by  Honorius  in  1227.  Relieved  from  apprehension, 
the  Bosnians  dejiosed  their  Btui  Stephen  and  replaced  him  mth  a 
Oatharan,  Ninoslav,  one  of  the  most  notable  personages  in  Bosnian 
history,  who  maintained  himself  from  1232  to  l!26U.* 

The  scale  at  leuji^h  seemed  to  turn  with  the  advent  on  the 
scene  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  full  of  the  irrepressible  enlhusiii^n, 
the  disregard  of  toil  and  hardship,  and  the  thirst  for  martyrdom 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  so  many  examples.  Behind  them 
now,  nioro<5ver,  was  Gregory  XI.,  the  implacablo  and  indefatigable 
persecutor  of  heresy,  who  urged  them  forward  unoraiaingly.  The 
Dominicans  were  first  upon  the  ground.  As  early  as  1221  the 
Order  formed  cstablishraBnta  in  Iliin^iry,  developing  its  proselyt- 
ing energy  from  that  centre,  and  thus  taking  the  heretics  in  Hank. 
The  Dominican  legend  relates  that  the  Inquisition  was  founded  in 
Hungary  by  Friar  Jackzo  (St.  Hyacinth),  an  eui'ly  member  of  the 
Order,  who  died  in  1 3.57,  and  that  it  could  soon  boast  of  two  mar- 
tyred inquisitors.  Friar  Nicholas,  who  was  Hayed  alive,  and  Friar 
John,  who  was  lapidated  by  the  heretics.  In  Viaa  we  hear  of  the 
massacre  of  ninety  Dominican  missionaries  among  the  Oumans, 
and  it  was  perhaps  somewhat  earlier  than  this  that  thirty -two 
were  drowned  by  the  Bosnian  heretics,  whom  they  were  seeking 
to  convert ;  but  Dominican  ardor  was  only  infiamed  by  such  inci- 


*  Potthut  No.  6612.  «726.  4802.  —  Rajiwld.  ann.  13SS,  No.  21.^Elai«j  Qe- 
■cbiotite  BouiLeaB,  sacb  dem  Kroatisctwii  roo  Ivui  v.  BoJaici<S,  Leipzig,  1(M^,  pp. 
89-91. 
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dents.  PreparatioDS  irere  made  for  syvtemi 
Gregory  ordered  b»  U|g«te  in  Hanganr,  Oiuopo,  Bishop  of  Pales' 
trina,  to  oooTcoi  the  BiMBiims.  King  Andreas  gave  the  Banate  to 
bis  aon  Colonuui,  Duke  of  Croatia  and  DiUmatiat  and  ordorod  him 
to  asaist.  Remits  soon  followed.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bosnia 
was  himself  infected  with  heresy,  and  excused  himself  on  the 
grtyand  that  he  bad  i|^nr&otIy  sappoeed  the  (Tathari  to  be  ortho- 
dox. The  Arcbbi^op  of  Ragosa  was  cognizant  of  this,  naA  had 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  so  tiiaoopo  transferred  Bosnia  to  Kaloosa — 
a  transfer,  however,  which  was  for  the  present  inoperative.  More 
important  was  the  conversion  of  Nino^v,  who  abandonod  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers  in  order  to  avert  the  attacks  of  Coloman,  which 
were  rapidly  dismemheriDg  his  territories.  He  was  efTusively  wel- 
comed by  Grc^gory;  he  gave  money  to  the  Dominicans  for  the 
budding  of  a  catfaedial ;  many  of  his  magnates  followed  his  exam- 
ple, and  his  kinsman,  IFban  IMjesda,  handed  his  Ron  to  the  Ikimin- 
icaat  at  a  hostage  for  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  Gregory 
WM  oTerjnye<l  at  this  apparent  success.  In  123:j  he  ordered  the 
bay  raUmsd  to  his  father:  he  took  l^snia  under  the  special  pro- 
teotiOD  of  the  Holy  See,  and  ordered  Coloman  to  defend  Ninoalav 
from  the  attacks  of  disaffected  heretics;  he  deposed  the  heretio 
bishop,  and  instrDcted  liis  legate  to  divide  the  territory  into  two 
or  Ihrr*  sees,  appointing  proper  incumbents.  The  latter  measure 
WM  not  carried  out,  however,  and  a  German  Dominican,  John  of 
Wndaahttosen,  was  consecmtod  T^it^hop  of  all  Busuia.* 

The  Le^te  Giucopo  returned  to  Hungary  satisfied  that  the 
land  was  oosTerted,  but  success  proved  fleeting.  Either  Xinoshiv V 
oonvereion  was  feigned  or  he  was  iinablo  to  control  his  heretic 
sahjects,  for  in  the  next  year,  1234,  we  find  Gregory  complaining 
that  heresy  was  increasing  and  rendering  Bosnia  a  desert  of  the 
faith,  a  nest  of  dragons  and  a  home  of  ostriches.  In  oonjunotion 
with  Andreas  ho  ordered  a  cnisadc,  and  Coloman  was  instructed 
to  attack  the  heretics.  The  Carthusian  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew 
was  sent  thither  to  preach  it  with  Holy  Land  indulgences,  and  by 
the  end  of  1234  Coloman  laid  Bosnia  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 


*  lIoQt«iro,  HlBtorift  tUSscralnqniil^oP.  i.  Ut.  l,c.59.— Piknmo,  p.  111.— 
Rayasld.  urn.  12^7,  Mo.  13.  —  HM.  Old.  Pnedic.  c.  &  <UaiteQe  Aj&jjI.  OoU.  TL 
888>— RipoU  L  7a— Klaii^  pp.  Oa-4. 
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Ninoslav  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  with  thf  Cathori,  and  tlie 
struggle  wae  bloody  and  prolonged.  The  Le^te  Giacopo  induced 
Bela  IV.  to  take  an  oath  to  extirpate  all  hertaics  from  every  land 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  Franciscjms  hastened  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  good  work.  Thoy  aimnionned  witli  tlio  eitv  of  Zara,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Zara,  instead  of  aucondiiig  their  labors,  iin[>e4led  them, 
which  earned  for  hhn  the  emphatic  rebake  of  Gregory,  liideeil, 
from  the  account  which  Vvo  of  Narbonne  gives  alxiut  this  tiino 
of  the  Cathari  of  the  maritime  districts,  they  could  not  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  these  proceedings.* 

In  1235  the  crusaders  were  unlucky.  Biahop  John  lost  all  hope 
of  rwovering  his  see  and  asked  Gregory  to  rcltevo  hiiri  of  it,  a.i 
the  labors  of  war  were  too  severe  for  him ;  !>ut  Grogiu-y  reproved 
his  faintheartedness,  telling  him  that  if  he  disliked  war  the  love 
of  God  slionld  urge  him  on.f  In  I23ti  the  nspert  of  jittnirs  im- 
proved, probably  because  Bola  IV.  had  replaced  Andreas  on  the 
throne  of  Hungary,  and  because  the  crusaders  were  energetical- 
ly aided  by  Sebislav,  Duke  of  Usora,  the  son  of  the  fonner  Han 
Stephen,  who  hoped  to  recover  the  succession.  He  was  i-ewarded 
by  (rregory  cjilling  him  a  lily  among  thorns  and  the  sole  repro- 
soDtative  of  orthodoxy  among  the  Bosnian  chiefs,  who  were  all 
heretics.  At  Inst,  in  1237,  Coloman  triumphed,  hut  heresy  was 
not  eradicated,  iu  spite  of  his  efforts  tlirough  the  following  years. 
In  fulfilment  of  his  requeat,  Gregory  orderetl  the  consecration  of 
the  Dominican  Ponsa  as  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  and  soon  afterwards 
appointed  Ponsa  as  legate  for  three  years  in  order  that  he  might 
exterminate  the  remnant  of  heresy.  It  must  have  l>ecn  a  tolerably 
lai^  remnant,  f8t  in  the  same  breath  he  promised  the  protection 
of  the  Holy  See  to  all  who  would  take  the  crtws  to  extirpate  it. 
In  1239  the  Provincial  Prior  of  Hungary  was  ordered  to  send  to 
the  heretic  districts  a  number  of  friars,  powerful  in  speech  and  ao- 

•  Epiil.  Sim.  XHI.  T.  I  No.  674.  601 .  -  Ripoll  I.  70.  -  Polthsirt  No.  6796, 
M88-8.  10019.  10052.— Klai (5.  p.  M.— Batthyaai  L«gg.  Bcclm  Oong.  I.  855.— 
M«tC.  PariH  Ann  134»  (Kd.  1644,  pp.  412-13). 

t  Bishop  Jolin  succcodcd  id  fesigoing  hi*  bishopric,  and  b«c«m«  Oruid  Mu- 
ter of  lu»  Ord«r.  A  contetnporary,  who  knew  him  personally,  describes  bim  as 
h  mftn  of  Apostolic  virtue,  who  dlstribuUid  iu  alms  the  rcveouc  of  hlii  MM>,unount- 
iag  to  8000  tourks,  iintl  pi.Tf»rtae>l  bin  journcj~!<  od  foot,  nilb  an  ana  to  cur^  liio 
book*  «od  Testmenr.i.  After  h\a  dcatb  At  Suiuutburg  hu  iibonc  ta  minolfls. — Tbu- 
Cuitimprat.  UoDum  univvrMUc  Lib.  u.  c.  SO. 
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and  waste  of  their  substance.  In  gpite  of  these  saorifiees,  as  the 
ohiirches  and  castlee  \Thioh  they  had  built  were  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  siogc,  thd  land  oould  not  he  retained  in  the  faith ;  it  had 
wholly  relapsed  into  heresy,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  it«  volan> 
tary  redemption.  The  church  of  Kalocsa  had  been  thoroughly 
eihaustedj  and  it  was  now  rewarded  by  placing  the  recalcitrant 
region  under  its  jorisdiction,  in  the  expectation  that  some  future 
OTUsade  might  lie  more  fortunate.  Innocent  IV.  had,  a  few  months 
earher,  ordered  Bela  to  undertake  a  deci.sive  struggle  with  the 
Cathari,  but  Ninoelav  appealed  to  him,  protesting  that  he  had 
been  since  his  conversion  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  and  had 
only  aooepted  the  aid  of  the  heretic8  because  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Banate.  Moved  by  this,  Inno- 
cent instructed  the  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa  to  abstain  from  further 
persecution.  He  ordered  an  inrrstigation  into  the  faith  and  no- 
tions of  Kinoslav,  and  gave  permission  to  "se  the  Glagolitic  writ- 
ing and  the  Slavic  tongue  in  the  celebration  of  Catholic  service, 
recognizing  thai  this  would  remove  an  olmtacle  to  the  propng^ 
tion  of  the  faith.  Ninoslav's  last  years  wore  peaeeful,  hut  nftcr 
his  death,  about  1250,  there  were  civil  wars  stimulated  by  the  an- 
tagonism between  Catharan  and  Catholio.  He  was  sucteedeil  by 
Prijesda,  who  had  remained  (catholic  since  his  conversion  in  1233. 
Under  pretence  of  supporting  I'rijesda,  Bela  intervened,  and  by 
1354  he  had  again  reduced  Bosnia  to  subjection,  loading,  doubtless, 
to  active  persecution  of  heresy,  although  the  transfer  of  the  see 
of  Bosnia  to  Kalocsa  was  not  carried  into  effect.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Rainerio  Sacoone  gives  us  his  oom- 
patation  of  the  Perfects  in  many  of  the  Catharan  churches.  In 
Constantinople  there  were  two  churches,  a  Latin  and  a  Greek,  the 
fonner  comprising  fifty  Perfects.  The  latter,  together  with  those 
of  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Shtvnnia,  and  Dalmatia,  ho  estimates  at 
about  five  hundred.  This  would  indicate  a  very  lai^  number  of 
believers,  and  shows  how  unfruitftd  had  been  the  labora  and  the 
wars  which  had  continued  for  more  than  a  generation.  In  fact, 
although  Belays  long  reign  lasted  antil  I27n,  he  tailed  utterly  in 
hia  efforts  to  extirpate  heresy.    On  the  contrary,  the  Cathari  grew 


•  RipoU  I.  176-fl.  -  Klajc,  pp.  107-13,  —  KukuljeviC.  Jan   Regnl  CroaHie, 
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evftr  stronger  and  the  Church  sank  lower  and  lower.  Even  the 
Bosnian  bishops  dared  no  longer  to  remain  m  their  seei,  but  re- 
sided in  Djakovar  So  little  reverence  was  there  felt  in  thow  re- 
gions for  the  Uoly  See  that  so  uuar  as  Trieste,  when,  in  1264,  two 
Dominicans  comraissioned  to  prBach  the  cmsado  against  the  Turks 
endeavored  to  perform  their  duty,  the  dean  and  canons  hustled 
ihem  violently  out  of  the  church,  and  would  not  even  allow  them 
tn  address  the  crowd  in  the  public  s<iiiaro,  while  the  archdeacon 
publicly  declared  that  any  one  who  listened  to  them  was  exoom- 
munioate.* 

Things  grpTC  worse  with  the  aocession,  in  1379,  of  Bcla's  grand- 
son, Ladislas  IV.,  known  as  the  Cuman.  f torn  bis  mother  Elizabeth, 
a  member  of  that  pagan  tribe.  Ladislas  lived  with  the  Cumans 
and  shared  their  religion  until  his  contempt  for  the  Holy  See 
manifested  itself  in  the  most  offensive  manner.  The  papal  legate, 
Filippo,  Jiishoi>  of  Fermo.  had  tallMl  a  council  to  meet  at  Buda, 
when  Ladislas  ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  city  not  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  any  prelates,  or  the  supplying  of  any  food  to  the 
legate^  who  was  thus  forced  to  depart  ignominiously.  This  called 
down  upon  him  the  anger  of  Rodolpb  of  Ilapsburg  and  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  and  ho  was  fain,  in  12S0,  to  make  reparation,  not  only  by 
a  humble  apology  and  a  grant  of  one  hundred  marks  per  annum 
for  the  fomiding  of  a  hospital,  but  by  adopting  and  publishing  as 
the  law  of  the  land  all  the  papal  statutes  aguiust  heresy,  and  swoar- 
ing  to  enforce  them  vigorously,  wliilc  liis  mother  Elizabeth  did 
the  same  as  Duchess  of  Bosnia.  Something  was  gained  by  this, 
and  still  more,  when,  in  1282,  Ladislas  appointed  as  ruler  of  Bosnia 
his  brother-in-hiw.  Stephen  I>ragutin,  the  exiled  King  of  Servia. 
The  latter,  although  a  Greek,  persecuted  the  Cathari ;  and  when, 
about  1290,  he  was  converted  to  Catholicism,  his  «ta]  increased. 
He  sent  to  Kome  Marino,  Bishop  of  Antivari,  to  report  the  pre- 
dominance of  heresy  and  to  ask  for  aid.  Nicholas  IV.  promptly 
responded  by  commissioning  a  legate  to  An<in'aa  HI.,  the  new 
King  of  Hungary,  to  preach  a  crusade,  and  the  Emperor  Rodolph 
was  ordered  to  assist,  but  the  effort  was  bootless.  Equally  vain 
was  his  command  to  the  Franciscan  Minister  of  Slavonia  to  select 
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two  friars  acquainted  with  the  lan^age,  and  send  them  to  Boimia 
to  extirpate  heresy.  The  requost  at  the  same  time  made  to  Stephen 
Ut  support  them  with  the  secular  ann  shows  that  the  missionarieB 
were  in  rai:L  imiuisiton).  Unluckily,  Nicholas  in  his  zeal  also  em- 
plojed  Domiuicaos  in  the  husincss.  Inspired  by  the  traditional 
hatred  between  the  Orders,  the  inquisitors,  or  missionarieti,  em- 
ployed all  their  energ^ies  in  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  be- 
came objects  of  ridicule  instead  of  terror  to  the  heretics.*  • 

In  129S  Booiface  VIII.  undertook  finally  to  organize  the  In- 
quisition in  the  Franciscan  province  of  Siavonia,  which  comprised 
all  the  territory  south  of  Hungary,  from  the  Danube  to  Macedonia. 
The  provincial  minister  was  ordered  to  appoint  two  friars  as  in- 
quisitors for  thin  imiiientu)  region,  iind  waa  intrusted  as  usual  ^ntb 
the  power  of  removing  and  replacing  them.  This  slender  organi- 
xation  he  endeavored  to  supplement  by  onlering  the  Archbishop 
of  Kalocsa  to  preach  a  criLsa^^le,  but  there  was  no  response,  and  the 
proposed  Inquisition  effected  nothing.  "Wlien  Stephen  Dragutin 
died,  in  1314,  Koenia  was  conquered  by  Alloden  Subi6,  son  of  tho 
Ban  of  Croatia,  under  whom  it  was  virtually  independent  of  Hnn- 
g«ry.  Mhiden  made  some  show  of  pt^rwHiutiiig  heresy — at  least 
when  he  had  a  request  to  make  at  Avignon — but  as  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  subjects  were  Cathari,  whose  support  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  him.  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  made  no  serious  effort. 
In  1319  John  XXII.  describes  the  condition  of  Bosnia  as  dcplora- 
Ue.  There  were  no  Catholio  ecclesiastics,  no  reverence  for  the 
sacraments ;  communion  was  not  ml  ministered,  and  in  many  places 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  not  even  known  or  undcrstootl.  When 
such  a  pontiff  as  John  felt  obliged  to  appeal  to  HkOaden  himself  to 
put  an  end  to  this  reproach,  it  shows  that  ho  bad  no  means  of  ef- 
fective coercion  at  hand.t 

Mladen  was  overthrown  by  Stephen  Kostromanic.  and  when 
be  fled  to  Hungary,  Charles  Robert  cast  him  in  prison,  leaving  un- 
disturbed possession  to  Stephen,  who  styled  himself  Ban  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Stephen,  in  1322.  seems  to  have  abandoned  Catholi- 
cism, joining  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Cathari,  but  in  spite  of  this 


'  RajMld.  ann- 1280.  No.  8,1»;  aon.  12M,  No.  42-44.— KUi£,pp.  II9-8.— 
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affairs  oommenMHl  to  look  more  favorable.  Hungary  begun  to' 
emerge  from  the  disorders  and  disastei^  which  had  so  long  crippled 
it,  and  King  Charles  Kohert  was  inclincxl  to  listen  to  exUortationb 
as  to  bis  duty  towards  the  Uosnian  heretics.  In  13*23^  therefore, 
John  XX IT.  made  another  attempt,  sending  Fra  Fabiano  thither 
and  ordering  Charles  Kohert  and  Stephen  to  give  him  effective 
support.  The  latter  was  obdurate,  though  the  former  seems  to 
have  manifested  some  zeal,  if  one  may  believe  the  praiaes  bestowed 
on  him  in  13iJ7  by  John.  Fabiano  was  indefatigable,  but  his  duty 
proved  no  easy  one.  At  the  very  outset  he  met  with  unexpected 
resiatanoe  in  a  city  so  near  at  hand  as  Trieste.  When  he  endeav- 
ored there  to  enforce  the  decrees  against  heresy,  and  to  arouse  tlie 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  the  bells  were  rung,  a  mob  was  as- 
sembled, he  was  dragged  from  the  pulpit  and  l>eaten,  the  leaders 
in  the  disturbance  being  two  canons  of  the  Cattiedral,  Michele  da 
Padua,  and  Kaimondo  da  Cremona,  wlio  wei-e  prf»niptly  ordered 
by  the  pope  to  be  prosecuted  as  suspects  of  heresy.  Hardly  had 
he  settled  this  questiuu  when  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  the  rival  Dominicans,  whom  he  found  to  be  poaching  on  his 
preserves.  A  xealous  Dominican,  Matteo  of  Agi-ara,  by  suppress- 
ing the  fact  that  Slavonia  was  Franciscan  territor}',  had  obtained 
from  John  letters  authorizing  the  Dominican  provincial  to  appoint 
iuquisituni,  coinmissiuned  to  preach  a  crusade  with  Holy  Laud  in- 
dulgences, and  these  inquisitors  had  been  urgently  recommended 
by  the  pope  to  the  King  of  Hungary  and  other  potentates.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  Orders  could  co-operate  iu  harmony,  and  Fa- 
biano made  haste  to  represent  to  John  the  trap  into  which  ho  hod 
been  led.  The  poix?  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  controversy 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  I^'rauciiHuias  over  the  question  of  pov- 
erty, and  it  was  impoUtic  to  give  just  grounds  of  complaint  to 
tJioee  who  remained  faithful ;  he  therefore  promptly  recalle<l  the 
letters  given  to  the  Dominicans,  and  scolded  Itiem  roundly  for  de- 
ceiving him.  Even  yot  it  seemed  impossible  for  Fabiano  to  jwne- 
trate  beyond  the  borders  of  hia  district,  or  to  work  without  im- 
pediment, for  in  1329  he  was  occupied  with  prosecuting  for  heresy 
the  Abbot  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damiani  of  Zara  and  one  of  his 
monks,  when  John,  the  Archbishop  of  Zara,  intervened  forcibly 
and  stopped  the  proceedings.  The  difficulties  thrown  ia  Fabiano's 
way  must  have  been  great,  for  he  felt  compelled  to  visit  Avignon 
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for  thoir  removal,  but  UIr  usual  ill  -  luck  accompanied  bim.  The 
contest  between  the  papacv  on  the  onn  side,  and  the  VJAconti  and 
Loais  of  Bavaria  on  the  other,  rendered  parts  of  Lombardy  unsafe 
for  papalists,  and  a  son  of  Delial  naiaod  Franceschino  ila  Pavia  had 
no  Bcriiple  in  layinj^  hands  on  the  inquisitor  and  despoiling  bim  of 
his  horses,  bookis,  and  pai>ers.  During  all  this  time  the  Inquisition 
must  have  been  at  a  standstill,  but  at  last  Fubiano  overcame  all 
obstacles.  In  1380  he  returned  to  the  BOone  of  action ;  Charles 
Bohert  and  Stephen  lont  him  their  assistance,  and  the  work  of 
suppressing  the  Cathari  oomnienoed  under  favorable  auspices,  and 
by  the  methods  which  wo  have  seen  so  successful  clsewhereL  The 
condition  of  the  Bosnian  Church  may  be  guessed  from  the  fear 
felt  by  John  XXII.  that  the  bishops  would  be  heretics,  lowbng 
him,  in  1331,  to  reserve  their  appointment  to  the  Holy  See.  Yet 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Peter,  in  1334,  the  chapter  elected  a  suc- 
cessor, and  (.-harles  Ifobert  endeavored  to  force  a  layman  on  the 
Charchf  causing  a  disgraceful  (piarrel  which  was  not  settled  until 
Benedict  XII.,  in  1336,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  candidate  of  the 
chapter.* 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Slavs  at  this  period  is  indicated 
by  an  occurrence  in  1331  nearer  borne.  The  Venetian  inquisitor, 
Fri  Francesco  Chioggia,  in  visiting  his  district,  found  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Aquileia  innnmerablo  Slavs  who  worehippod  a  tree  and 
fountain.  Apparently  they  were  impervious  to  his  exhortations, 
and  be  had  no  means  at  the  moment  to  enforce  obedience.  He 
was  obliged  to  preach  against  them,  m  Friuli,  a  crusade  with  Holy 
Land  indulgences.  He  thus  raised  an  armed  force  with  which  he 
cut  down  tlio  tree  and  choktKl  up  the  fountain ;  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  record  of  the  fate  of  tho  natuniworshippers-f 

Benedict  XII.  was  as  earnest  as  bis  predecessor.  Yet  even  Dal- 
matia  was  still  full  of  heresy,  for  in  1335  he  felt  obliged  to  write  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Zara  and  tho  Bishops  of  Trau  and  ^egna,  order- 
ing them  to  use  every  means  for  the  oxtormination  of  heretics,  and 
to  give  efficient  support  to  the  inquisitors.  The  Dalmatian  prelates, 
it  is  true,  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  of  Spalatro  and  Trau  to 

"  Kluc.  pp.  ia*-5,  13B-40, 154-6.— Thciner  MonnmcnL  Blavor  Merid.  1. 1ST» 
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[  these  were  not  enforced.    A  centmy 

:  was  founded,  and  ynt  the  duties  of 

been  learned  on  the  ghorea  of  the 

farther  than  ever  from  aooompUsh- 

to  multiply  under  the  avowed  pro- 

[kk  BUgnates.    A  g-lnam  of  light  appeared, 

w  C07.  Ute  Croatian  Count  Nelipid,  a  bitt«r  enemy 

^m  aMTiPt'e  (o  Itencdiot,  who  joyfully  accepted 

I  all  the  Croatian  burons  to  range  thcmselvee 

I  aid  of  the  pious  labors  of  Fabiano  and  his  ool- 

» tailed  botiroen  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  of  the  details 

^pgv  kmJni  except  that  it  brought  no  odvanta^  to 

AH  IfciMlrmri  to  spread.* 

■Miktioii,  In  fact,  wh^  bticonun<r  precarious.  To  the 
I  Uusan  the  Great,  who  Htyte<l  him.sc1f  Kropcror 
1^  and  Bnlgario,  and  who  had  shown  himself  au- 
,  union  of  Herzegovina  with  Bosniu.  To  the  north 
KohMl,  who  was  prcjiaring  Ui  take  part  in  the  war. 
tk  WNVlteA  *b»  Venetians,  desirous  to  keep  Hungary  away  from 
^MT  Jjlt^lio  pCMMaaions,  were  ready  to  form  an  alliance  with 
^1  the  wids  against  him  wore  too  great.  He  probably 
a  iwdinoBB  to  submit,  for  when,  in  1339,  Benedict  sent 
~M|m^i||B^n  General  (Ihcnirdo  as  li>gat«  to  Hungary,  (Charles 
^^— I  CMnwved  liim  to  the  Bosnian  frontier,  where  Stephen  re- 
_,,^  kitti  with  all  honor,  and  said  that  he  was  not  averee  to  extir- 
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fe*>N« 


»hc  Cathari,  hut  feafod  that  in  case  of  persecution  they 


c*U  in  Stephen  Dusan.  If  lilwrally  supported  by  the  pope 
^^Itiiur  t>f  Hungary  he  would  run  the  risk.  In  1840  Benedict 
^yMt>M'*l  '''"*  ^'^''  ^*^P  "^  "'^  Catholics,  and  ho  allowed  himself 
2l^  4^4mvi*rtod,  iin  example  followed  by  many  of  the  magnates. 
U  ^^  u\\itv>  time,  for  Catholicism  had  virtually  disappeared  from 
|^«iilti,  wlicn»  the  nhurches  werv  mostly  abandoned  and  torn  down, 
m^grardn  hiistenwl  ia  follow  up  his  advantage  by  sending  mission- 
ulM  Mid  Iriquiiutors  into  Bosnia.  That  there  was  no  place  there, 
kttwevnf,  for  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  persuasion, 
m,l  fiirocs  was  re<iuired,  is  seen  by  the  legends  which  recount  how 


•  Tlialo*!'  Monument  BUvnr,  Merid.  1 174, 1?B.— Wadcling.  tnn.  1831,  No.  4; 
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one  of  theee  inqaisitors.  Fray  Juan  de  Aragou,  made  numeroits 
oonverts,  after  a  long  and  bitter  diAputatinn  in  an  heretical  afisem- 
bly,  by  standing  unhurt  on  a  blazing  pyre ;  and  how  one  of  his 
disciples,  John,  repeated  the  cxperienc:^,  remaining  in  tbe  tiames 
wliile  one  might  chant  tlie  Miserere.  These  miracles,  we  are  told, 
were  very  effective,  and  the  stories  show  that  nothing  else  could 
have  been  so,  Stephen  remained  true  tu  his  promises,  and  the 
Catholic  Churoh  commenceii  to  revive.  A  bull  of  Clement  VI.,  in 
1^44,  recites  tliat,  deceived  by  the  falsehoods  of  the  Franciscan 
General  Gheranlo,  he  liu^l  ordered  the  IJoeiiiun  tiUi«e  paid  over  to 
the  friars  on  the  pretext  of  rebuilding  the  churches,  hut  on  the 
representation  of  Ijiurenco.  Bishop  of  IVtsnia,  that  they  l»elonged 
to  him  and  tliut  he  had  no  other  source  of  support,  he  is  in  future 
to  receive  them.  At  the  instance  of  ( 'lement,  in  1345,  8t«phen 
consented  to  allow  the  return  of  Valentino,  Ilishop  of  Makarslca, 
who  for  twenty  years  had  been  an  exile  from  his  see,  and  the  next 
year  a  third  bishopric,  that  of  Duvno,  was  erected.  The  Catharan 
magnates  were  restless,  however,  and  when  Dusan  the  Groat,  in 
1350,  invaded  Bosnia  many  of  them  joined  him,  but  their  prospects 
became  worse  when  |)eaoe  followed  in  13.M,  and  when,  in  \',i!>3, 
shortly  before  his  death,  Stephen  married  his  onJy  child  to  Louis 
of  Hungary,  a  zealous  Catholic  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Charles  IJobort,  in  1842.* 

Stephen  Kostromanid  was  snc«eoded  by  his  young  nephew, 
Stephen  Tvrtko,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Ilelena.  Under 
Buch  circumstances,  dissatisfied  and  insubordinate  (Catharan  mag- 
nates had  ample  opportunity  to  produce  confusion.  Of  this  full  ad- 
vantage was  taken  by  I^uis  of  Ilungary  as  soon  as  the  death  of 
Dusan  the  Great,  in  1355,  relieved  him  from  that  formidable  antag- 
onist. The  Dominicans  hastened,  in  1350,  to  obtain  from  Innocent 
YI.  a  confirmation  of  the  lettera  of  J  ohn  XXII.,  of  1327,  authoriz- 
ing them  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  with  Holy  Land 
indulgences.  Lonis  seized  IIerzeg«ivina  as  a  dower  for  his  wife 
Elisabeth,  reduced  Stephen  Tvrtko  to  the  position  of  a  vassal,  and 
foroed  him  to  swear  to  extirpate  the  Cathari.  Not  content  with 
thia  he  proceeded  to  stir  up  rebellion  among  the  magnates,  pro- 
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Ofitoja,  and  all  bis  family.  Catholicism  almost  disappeared,  and 
Catharism  was  the  religion  of  the  Sute.  It  wns  organized  under 
a  Djed  (grandfather),  or  chief,  with  twelve  UciteljiT  or  teachers,  of 
whom  the  first  waa  the  Gust,  or  visitor,  the  deputy  and  sacoeeaor 
of  the  Djed,  and  the  second  was  known  as  the  Starac,  or  elder.* 

These  were  state  oflioials.  and  we  see  them  occaaionoily  aotiog 
in  an  official  capacity.  Thus,  when,  in  1404,  the  Vojvode  Paul 
Kleeic,  who  had  been  exiled,  was  recalled,  it  was  the  Djed  Ea- 
domjer  who  sent  Catharan  envoys  to  Kagusa  to  bring  him  home, 
and  who  wrote  to  the  Doge  of  Ragosa  on  the  subject.  Klesic  was 
a  Oatharan,  and  his  residence  in  Ragusa,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
tiuxihu'  Oatharan  exiles,  shows  that  persecution  had  grown  obso- 
lete even  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  In  spite  of  his  Catharism, 
Hrvojc  Vnkcio  was  made  bj  T^adislas  of  Naples,  Dnke  of  Spalatro 
and  lord  of  some  of  the  Dalmatian  islands,  thus  making  Catharism 
dominant  along  the  shoro.  In  the  troubles  which  ended  in  the 
deposition  of  Stephen  Ostoja  and  the  election  of  Stephen  Tvrtko 
II. a  "Congregation  of  the  Bosnian  Lords"  was  held  in  1404,  in 
which,  among  those  present,  are  enumerated  the  Djed  and  several 
of  his  Ucitelji,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  Catholic  bishop. 
Toleratiou  seemed  to  have  established  itself.  The  (rlrcat  Schism 
gave  the  Holy  See  abundant  preoccupation,  and  missionary  effortj 
are  no  longer  beard  of,  until  the  Emperor  Siglsmund,  as  King  of 
Uungary,  bethought  himself  of  re~establisliing  bis  claim  over  Bos- 
nia. Two  armies  sent  in  1405  weif  unsueeossful.  but  in  1407  Gr^- 
ory  XIL  aided  him  with  a  bull  summoning  Christendom  to  a 


•  Klftic,  pp.  184-5. 187-8,  IWHS,  20O-1.  8S8,  289,  888-77,  887,  389.— Thdner 
KonamcDt.  Sl&vor.  Herid.  I.  833,  840,— Waddiiif;.  aim.  1330,  No.  7;  aao.  1868, 
Ko.  t-8;  ann.  1369,  No.  11 ;  unn.  1372.  No.  81-3S;  anii.  1873,  No.  17;  »nn.  1888, 
No.  a.— Raynftld.  nnn.  1868,  No.  18;  ann.  1873,  No.  88.— PeL  Raniani  Epit  Rer. 
Hung.  XIX.  (Schwacdlner  Rcr  Hong.  BcriptL  p.  877). 

In  1367  wc  find  the  people  of  Cattaro  appealing  to  Urban  T.  for  aid  affalnat 
tbe  scbLsmatica  of  Albutia,  and  the  boretics  of  Bosnia  who  vtvn  endeavoring  to 
convert  them  by  force  (Tbeincr,  op.  cit.  I.  85fl).  which  probably  rcfetv  to  some 
sntcrprWi  of  the  roHtlcaa  SaudalJ  Elranic.  Yet  when,  in  1383,  we  hear  of  a  Bhbop 
of  BoKaiA,  rvc«iitly  dead,  who  had  lent  13,000  florins  to  Louis  of  Dungarj-,  and 
bad  then  beqceatbed  the  debt  to  the  Holy  Se«  (lb.  p.  837),  we  can  onty  conclade 
that  tbe  orthodox  Bosnian  Church  continued  to  «xist  and  was  not  wholly  pea- 
Dilns, 
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cnuade  against  the  Turks,  the  Bpoetate  A  nans,  and  the  Maniche* 
iLDS.  Undt-r  tbetie  auspices,  in  14iib,  he  led  a  force  of  sijity  thou- 
sand Hungarians  and  Poles  into  Hosnia^  defeated  and  captured 
Trrtko  II.,  and  rocoverod  Ooatia  and  Dalraatia,  but  the  Boeni- 
ans  were  obstinate,  and  replaced  Ostoja  on  the  throna  Another 
expedition,  in  1410-1411,  drove  Oatojato  the  south,  and  Sigisniund, 
for  a  while,  retained  possession  of  Bosnia,  but  when,  in  1415,  he 
released  Trrtko  II.  and  sent  him  to  Bosnia  as  king,  a  civil  war 
immediately  ensued.  Tvrtko  at  firet  was  successful,  supported 
with  a  large  Hungarian  army,  but  Ostoja  called  the  Turks  to  his 
assistance,  and  in  a  decisive  battle  the  Hungarians  were  defeated. 
The  Turks  penetrated  to  Cillei  in  the  Steyerraark,  devastating  and 
plundering  everywhere,  and  on  their  return  carried  with  them 
thousands  of  Christian  captives.* 

This  shows  the  new  factor  which  had  injectiMl  itself  into  the 
already  tanglod  problem.  In  1389  the  fatal  day  of  the  Amselfeld 
had  thrown  open  tlie  whole  Balkan  peninsula  to  the  Turics,  who 
since  then  had  been  steadily  i\inning  their  way.  In  1S92  we  hoar 
of  their  first  incursion  in  southern  Bosnia,  after  which  they  had 
cxmstantly  taken  a  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Banate.  The 
condition  of  the  country  was  that  of  savage  and  perpetual  civil 
wasr.  There  was  no  royal  power  capable  of  enforcing  order,  and 
the  magnates  were  engaged  in  twiring  each  other  to  pieces.  De- 
void of  all  sentiment  of  nationality,  no  one  had  any  scruple  in 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  iniidel,  in  paying  allegiance  to  him,  or  in 
subsidizing  him  to  prevent  hia  joining  the  opposite  parly.  It  was 
the  same  with  Catholic,  Catharan,  and  Greek.  No  sense  of  the 
ever-approaching  danger  served  to  make  them  abandon  their  inter- 
necine quarrels,  and  if  a  teiiii>orary  petty  a<ivantage  was  to  be 
gained  there  was  no  hesitation  in  aiding  the  Turk  to  a  farther  ad- 
vance. The  only  wonder  is  tliat  the  progress  of  the  Moslem  con- 
quest was  so  slow :  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  could  have 
been  arrested  by  united  effort,  antl  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  rule  of  Islam  was  not,  after  all,  an  improvement  on  the  state 
of  virtual  anarchy  which  it  replaced.  To  the  peasantry  it  offered 
itaolf  rather  as  a  deliverance.  When,  in  1451,  Stephen  Tomasevi6 
ascended  the  throne,  in  his  appeal  for  aid  to  Pius  IL  he  deecribes 
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the  Turks  as  treating  the  peasants  kindly,  promising  tliem  freo- 
dom.  and  thus  winning  them  over,  and  he  adds  that  the  mag- 
nat<>s  <!annot  defend  their  castles  when  thus  abandoned  by  tlio 
peasants.* 

As  regards  the  Cathari,  the  Turkish  advance  produced  two 
oontrary  oflfects.  (>n  the  one  hand  there  wim  the  danger  that  per- 
secution would  drive  them  to  seek  protection  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  absolute  need  of  assistance  from 
CbriBtendom*  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  submission  to  Rome. 
and  obedience  to  her  demands  for  their  extermination.  Both  of 
these  influences  worked  to  the  destmction  of  Bosnia,  for  when 
toleration  was  practised  aid  was  withheld,  and  when  at  last  perse- 
sccution  was  establitihod  an  a  policy  the  Cathari  welcomed  the 
invader,  and  contributed  to  the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1420  Stephen  Tvrtko  II.  reappeared  ujion  the  scene,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  ackaowledf^.  There  folioweil  a  breathing- 
space,  for  the  Turkish  general  Isaac  was  defeated  and  killed  dur- 
ing an  incursion  into  Hungary,  and  Mahomet  I-,  involved  in  strife 
with  Mustapha,  liad  no  leisure  m  repair  the  disaster.  This  did 
not  last  long,  however,  for  in  1424  the  sons  of  Ostoja  endeavored, 
with  Turkish  help,  to  win  back  their  fathers  throne,  the  only  re- 
sult of  which  was  a  war  ending  with  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
Bosnian  territory  to  Murad  II.  Again,  in  1433,  when  Tvrtko  was 
fighting  with  the  Servian  despot^  George  Brankovic,  he  was  sod- 
denly  called  to  the  south  to  withstand  a  Turkish  inroad  invited 
by  Radivoj,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ostoja,  and  this  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  rising  of  Sandalj  Ilranid,  the  powerful  magnate 
of  Herzegovina,  who  drove  Tvrtko  to  seek  refuge  vrith  Sigismund. 
His  alwence  lasted  three  years,  during  which  the  wildest  confusion 
reigned  in  Bosnia^  the  Turks  being  constantly  called  in  to  partici- 
pate with  one  side  or  the  other.f 

Meanwhile  the  rise  of  the  Ohservantine  Franciscans  was  re- 
storing to  the  Church  some  of  its  old  missionary  fonror,  and  fur- 
nishing it  with  the  necessary  self-devoted  agents.  In  spite  of  the 
preoccupations  arising  from  the  contest  between  Engenius  FV", 
and  the  Council  of  Basle,  an  effort  was  made  to  win  back  Bosnia 
to  the  faith.    If  anything  conld  acoompliBh  this  there  might  be 
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hope  from  the  fierre  and  ineihaustiblti  enthusiaam  of  the  Obser- 
vantino  Friar,  the  Blessed  Giacamo  della  Marca,  who  had  already 
given  evidence  of  ruthless  efficiency  as  inquisitor  of  the  Italian 
Fraticelli.  In  1433  lie  «as  accordingly  sent  with  full  powere  to 
reform  the  Franciscan  Order  in  Slavonia,  and  to  tarn  its  whole 
energies  to  missionary  work.  Tndcr  this  impuUion  we  are  told 
that  conversions  were  numerous  from  Bosnia  to  Walhichia,  and 
Kugenias  IV.  stJniulatotl  rivalry  by  also  fsettinj?  the  Dominicans 
iLt  work.  In  1434  (iiacomo  was  driven  oat,  but  was  sent  back  the 
next  year,  and  distinguished  himself  by  redoubled  ardor  and  suc- 
cess, attributed,  according  to  his  biognii)hers,  |»artly  to  his  miraou- 
lous  p<nvers.  Alarmed  at  his  progrets,  the  wicked  {{ueen  sent  four 
assaasins  to  despatch  him,  when  he  extended  his  arms  and  bade 
them  do  whatever  Qod  would  permit,  whereupon  they  became 
rigid  and  suffered  agonies  until  he  prayed  for  their  release.  In- 
dignant at  this  attempt,  he  bearded  the  king  and  queen  in  full 
court,  and  his  boldness  gained  him  so  many  converts  tliat  the  king 
became  alarmed  for  his  throne.  A  aopceror  was  iu*rordini;ly  em- 
ployed to  slay  the  intrepid  inquisitor,  but  Giaconio  promptly  ren- 
dered the  man  speechless  for  life.  Some  heretics  then  sawed 
through  the  supports  of  a  platform  where  he  was  preaching.  It 
fellj  but  he  escaped,  and  to  this  day,  says  the  legend,  the  poster*- 
ity  of  the  perpetrators  have  all  been  bom  halt  and  lame.  Theee 
proo&  of  divine  favor  led  to  numerous  conversions,  hut  ho  became 
involved  in  qnarrels  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  caused,  we  are  told, 
by  envy,  and  thuy  excommunicated  him.  so  tliat  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  absolution  from  the  pope.  His  triumphant  career  was  cut 
short  by  a  Bummons  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  assist  in  the 
pacification  of  the  Hussite  troubles,  and  his  field  of  action  was 
transferred  to  re^ons  farther  north,  where  wo  shall  meet  him 
hereafter.  Even  there,  however,  he  did  not  foi^t  bis  Bosnian 
enemies,  for  at  Stnhlweissenbuiy,  on  meeting  the  legates  of  the 
Council  of  Basle,  ho  at  onoe  asked  them  to  exert  their  influence  on 
Sigismund.  Though  King  Stephen,  he  said,  was  an  unhaptized 
heretic  who  would  not  allow  bis  subjects  to  be  baptized,  a  com- 
mand from  the  emperor  would  be  snfflcient  to  compel  him  to 
yield.  Qiacomo,  moreover,  had  left  behind  him  worthy  disciples 
from  among  the  natives.  One  of  these,  the  Blessed  Angelo  of 
VerboM>  shone  also  by  miraculous  gifts.     On  one  occasion  the 
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sticB  gnve  him  poison  to  drink,  but  on  raaldng  the  sig7\  of  the 
cross  above  the  cup  it  became  innocuoiui.  which  brvugbt  him  many 
ooQ  verts.* 

ThiB  le^ndary  extravagance  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  A 
bull  of  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1437,  speaks  of  sixteen  Franciscan 
churches  and  inonaateriee  destroyed  by  the  Turks  within  two 
years,  and  another  grants  tu  the  friars  who  remained  certiun  priv- 
ileges in  hearing  confejuions,  which  show  tliat  they  had  been 
active,  and  had  been  winning  their  way.  Giacomu'ts  intluence  at 
Stuhlwcissonburg  is,  moreover,  indicated  by  his  inducing  Sigia- 
mund  to  compel  Stephen  T\'rtku  to  undergo  baptism,  and  to  issue 
from  that  place,  in  January.  1430,  an  edict  taking  the  Franciscans 
under  his  protection,  and  permitting  them  to  spread  Catholicism 
throughout  Bosnia.  In  reward  for  this  Sigismund  aided  his  r«- 
turn  to  his  kingdom,  which  he  found  possesstnl  partly  by  Servia, 
partly  by  the  Turks»  and  wholly  devastated.  For  what  be  could 
obtain  of  this  ruined  land  he  had  to  render  allegiance  to  Murad 
II.,  and  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  twenty-five  thousand  duo* 
ats.  Wretched  as  was  this  simulacrum  of  royalty,  it  was  incom- 
patible with  the  favor  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  show  to 
Catholicism.  Southern  Bosnia  by  this  time  was  independent  un- 
der Stephen  Vukci(5,  nephew  and  successor  of  Sandalj ;  as  a  Cath- 
aran,  he  was  regarded  throughout  Bosnia  jis  the  defender  of  the 
national  faith,  and,  in  alliance  with  Murad  U.,  he  overthrew 
Stephen  Tvrtko  Il.f 

In  1444  another  king  was  elected  in  the  person  of  Stephen 
Thomas  Ostojifi,  a  younger  natural  son  of  Ostoja,  who  had  carefully 
kept  himself  in  obscurity  with  a  low-born  Catharan  wife,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  with  the  Catharan  ceremony  —  a  fact  which 
subsequently  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  divorce.  Almost  the  first 
question  which  the  new  kinghati  to  decide  was  whether  he  would 
adhere  to  his  religion  or  cn-st  bis  fortunes  with  Catholicism.  The 
Church  had  not  relaxed  its  efforts  to  win  over  the  fitigments  re- 
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maiuing  of  Bosnia,  in  spite  of  the  fiu-t  that  it  was  only  aiding  the' 
doBigns  of  the  Turks  by  adding  to  confusion  and  discord.  In  1437 
the  vacancy  left  by  Giacomo  della  Marca  had  been  filled  by  the 
appr>intment  of  Fra  NicxiolA  of  Tmu,  and  since  1439  Tonunaso, 
Bishop  of  Ivosina.  had  been  in  Hosnia  as  papal  legate,  busily  en-- 
gaged  in  furthering  the  intereeu  of  Catholicism.  He  had  faile 
in  ttu  effort  to  convert  Stephen  Yukcic,  but  the  advent  of  a  new 
king  was  an  Incentive  to  further  exertions.  Eugeniua  promptly 
appointe<)  the  Observantine  Vicar  of  Bosnia,  Fabiano  of  Bacs, 
and  his  sucoeesors  perpetual  ini^uisitors  over  the  Slavonic  lauds, 
and  instructed  the  Bishop  of  I.«sina  to  promise  Stephen  Tbomaa 
the  recognition  of  his  election  if  he  would  embrace  the  true  faith. 
The  position  was  a  difficult  one.  All  his  magnates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Peter  Vojsalid,  were  Catharans,  and  to  offend  tliem 
would  be  to  inrit«  Turkish  intervention,  while,  so  long  as  he  hel 
aloof  from  Christendom,  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  the  West 
Doubtless  promises  that  ootild  not  be  fulfilled  were  made  to  him 
in  plenty,  for  he  concluded  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  Catholicism, 
but  he  abstained  from  receiving  the  crown  offered  to  him  by  Eu- 
genius  for  fear  of  offending  his  Catharan  subjects.  He  pennitted 
the  erection  of  two  new  bishoprics,  ho  was  duly  baptized,  and  he 
Labore<l  long  and  earnestly  to  induce  his  subjects  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Nearly  all  his  magnates  did  so.  but  Stephen  VukciC  was 
a.  conspicuous  exception,  and  the  common  people  were  not  so  easi- 
ly moved.  Even  the  king  himself  did  not  dare  to  omit  the  cus- 
iomar>'  "adoration"  of  the  Perfects,  for  which  ho  was  duly  ex- 
oommnnicated  by  the  inquisitor,  but  the  pope  recognized  the 
difficulty  of  his  position,  and  wisely  gave  him  a  disjHuisation  for 
associating  with  heretics.* 

Although  many  Catholic  churches  were  built,  the  legate  re- 
ported, on  a  visit  to  Bonie,  that  the  land  was  too  full  of  heresy 
for  other  cure  than  the  sword.    The  king's  (xwition  was  too  ins 
cure  for  him  to  venture  on  persecution,  which  would  infallibly 
have  led  to  a  revolt.    In  a  grant,  in  1446.  of  certain  tou-ns  to 
Count  Paul  Dragisic  and  his  brothers,  who  were  zealous  Cathari, 
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!t  b  provided  that,  in  case  of  their  conxmitting  treason,  the  ^ft  is 
not  to  he  resumed  without  a  previous  investigation  "  by  the  Lord 
Djed  and  the  Bosnian  Church  and  good  Bosnians."  The  Francis- 
ins  complainod  of  fajs  lukowarmnoRS  to  NicholoB  V.,  when  he 
justified  himself  on  the  pica  of  necessity;  he  longed,  he  said,  for 
the  time  when  he  could  offer  to  his  subjects  the  alternative  of 
death  or  oonvorsion,  but  as  yet  the  heretics  were  too  numerons 
and  powerful  and  his  position  too  precarious.  Nicholas  calmed 
the  Franciscans,  and  they  eagerly  awaited  the  good  time  to 
oome.* 

The  defeat,  in  1448,  of  John  Uunyady,  in  a  three  days'  battle 
on  the  historic  Amselfeld,  led,  in  1443,  to  a  seven  years*  {>eace  be- 
tween him  and  Murad  II.,  in  which  Bosnia  was  included.  Peace 
with  Servia  followed,  and,  thus  relieved  from  the  fear  of  foreign 
agression,  Stephen  Thomas  wa^  summuued  to  perform  his  prom- 
[]Bes.  Before  the  papal  representatives  ho  was  obliged  to  give  a 
solemn  pledge  to  John  Hanyady  that  he  would  8t,ril{e  heresy  with 
a  crushing  blow.  Kicholas  V.,  who  had  sent  the  Bishop  of  Lesina 
back  as  legate,  ordered  him  to  preach  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land 
indulgences,  and  active  efforts  were  made  in  the  good  work. 
Early  in  1451  the  Bishop  of  Leeina  sent  most  encouraging  reports 
of  the  result.  Many  of  the  nobles  had  sought  conversion ;  the 
king  in  every  way  helped  the  Franciscans,  and  had  founded  sev- 
eral houses  for  them ;  wherever  these  houses  existed  the  heretics 
meltdl  away  like  wax  before  the  fira,  and  if  a  sufllcient  supply  of 
friars  could  bo  had  heresy  would  l>c  extirpated.  Not  quite  bo 
rose-colored  was  the  statement  of  a  Dominican,  Fra  Qiovamil  of 
Ragusa,  that  in  Bosnia  an<i  Ser\*ia  there  were  very  few  monks 
id  priests,  so  that  the  people  were  wholly  untrainwl  in  the  faith. 
Inmindful  of  the  danger  of  conjoining  the  two  Orders,  Nicholas 
sent  him  thither  with  some  of  his  brethren  on  missionary  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  despatch'e<l  the  Franciscan  Eugenin  Somma 
to  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  in  the  double  capacity  of  nuncio 
and  inquisitor.! 

The  good  Bishop  of  Lesina  bad  been  over-sanguine.    In  the 


■  Elftic,  pp.  873-4.— Bayiwld.  um.  1449,  No.  9. 
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first  preeaure  of  persecution  forty  heads  of  tho  Catharan  nhnrch, 
with  great  Dumbers  of  the  laity,  sought  refugo  with  Stephen  Vak- 
d6,  who  proceeded  to  attack  the  Catholics  of  Ragusa,  while  many 
others  fled  to  Serena  and  to  the  Turks,  and  appealed  to  them  for 
help.  Those  who  remained  prepared  for  resintance,  and  a  bloody 
religious  war  broke  out,  of  which  George  Branko^ic?  of  Senna 
took  advantage  to  renew  the  war  sus^iended  in  1449.  This  was 
more  than  Stephen  Thomas  could  endure ;  ho  was  forced  to  aban- 
don persecution  and  to  call  for  help.  John  Hnnyady  was  enraged 
at  his  weakno&s,  and  ordered  him  to  make  peace  with.  Serria.  He 
appealed  to  Nicholas  V..  who  remonstrated  with  Hunyody,  when 
the  latter  retorted  that  Stephen  Thomas  was  false  to  his  promises, 
and,  in  place  of  exterminating  tho  heretics,  was  protecting  them, 
to  the  scandal  of  all  Christendom.* 

On  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  May,  14S3,  Stephen  Thomas 
promptly  sent  envoys  to  Alahomet  II.  to  tender  his  allegiance. 
In  the  ever -deepening  menace  of  the  Turks  persecution  could 
hardly  bo  resumed  with  activity,  bnt  the  popes  occasionally  gave 
him  a  portion  of  the  moneys  raised  for  the  crusade,  and  the  Cath- 
ari  were  humiliated  and  proscribed  as  far  as  could  be  ventured 
upon,  and  constituted  a  discontented  and  dangerous  element  of 
the  population.  In  1459  we  find  the  king  protesting  to  Pius  II. 
that  he  peraecutetl  the  Oathari  roundly,  and  asking  for  more  bish- 
ops; and  one  of  his  latest  acts  was  to  send  the  Bishop  of  Nona  to 
the  pope  with  three  Catharan  magnates — George  Kucinid,  Stojsav 
Tvrtkovi6,  and  Radovan  Yiencinic^that  they  might  bo  converted. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  oovot  a  throne  so  precari- 
ous, and  yet,  in  1461.  while  Stephen  Thomas  was  battling  with  the 
Croatian  magnates,  he  was  murdered  by  his  son,  Hu^phen  Thomaa- 
evic,  and  his  brother  Radivoj.  Tho  crown  which  Stephen  Tho- 
masevio  thus  won  by  a  parricide  was  a  crown  of  thorns.  To  the 
north  Matthias  Corrinus  of  Hungary  was  estranged  and  unforgiv- 
ing; to  the  west  waa  Croatia,  with  which  he  was  at  war;  in  the 
south  Stephen  Vukoid  was  his  enemy;  while  on  the  east  lay  Scff^ 
▼ia,  now  a  Turkish  pashalic,  from  which  Mahomet  11.  only 
awaited  tho  fitting  moment  to  reduce  Bosnia  to  a  like  condition. 
Thus  snrrounded  by  foea,  the  internal  condition  of  the  land  wai 
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not  reaaunng,  for  it  wus  full  of  secret  or  open  Cathari,  who  lotiged 
for  help  or  revenge,  no  matter  whence  it  might  come.* 

The  new  king  recognized  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  obtaining 
aid  from  Christendom,  to  earn  which  he  labored  energetically  to 
strengthen  the  Catholir  Church  in  his  dominions,  but,  in  the  fatal 
pwnwsencss  of  the  time,  this  only  precipitateti  his  downfall. 
From  Pios  11.  he  obtained  only  barren  instructions  (o  the  legate, 
Lorenio,  Abbot  of  SpiUatro,  to  collect  money  and  cmsadors.  From 
Matthias  Corvinos  he  parchased  an  alliance  by  a  heavy  payment, 
by  surrendering  some  castles,  and  by  breaking  off  relations  with 
the  Turks  and  ceasing  to  pay  them  tribute.  In  all  this  ho  os- 
tranged  Btill  further  his  heretic  subject*  and  drew  upon  his  head 
t}xe  vengeance  of  Mahomet  11.  Many  Cathari,  driven  from  Bos- 
nia, had  found  refuge  in  Moslem  territory ;  others,  especially  no- 
bles, forced  to  protend  conversion,  maintained  constant  relations 
with  the  Turks,  kept  them  advised  of  all  that  occurred,  and  were 
eager  to  aid  them,  in  hopes  of  revenge.  The  news  of  the  treaty 
with  Matthias  Corvinna  was  speedily  conveyed  to  "Ufahomet.  who, 
to  test  its  truth,  sent  an  envoy  to  demand  the  tribute.  King  Ste- 
phen took  him  to  the  treasury,  showed  him  the  money,  and  re- 
fused to  deliver  it,  saying  that  he  needed  it  for  self-<lefence,  or 
that  it  would  support  him  in  exile  if  driven  from  the  kingdom, 
and  he  jiaid  no  heed  to  the  envoy's  wurning  that  treasure  with- 
held in  defiance  of  pledges  would  bring  him  no  Iuok.+ 

Defiance  such  as  this  left  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Turk, 
but  preocou]>ations  in  Wallachia  kept  Mahomet  busy  during  1463, 
and  he  postponed  his  revenge  till  tho  follo^ving  year.  It  shows 
the  blindness  of  Rome  to  the  situation  and  the  unflagging  pcraiBt- 
oncy  of  tho  determination  to  secure  uniformity  of  faith,  that  dur- 
ing this  respite  Plus  II.  sent  loam«l  friars  U*  Bosnia  with  instruc- 
tions that  ^e  best  mode  of  overcoming  heresy  was  to  promote 
study.  The  instructions  were  excellent,  but  sadly  misplaced. 
Through  the  winter  and  8]>ring  of  146.?  Mahomet  was  preparing 
the  final  blow  by  massing  one  hundred  and  flfty  thousand  men  at 
Adrianople.  To  throw  Stephen  Thomasevic  off  of  his  guard,  his 
request  for  a  fifteen  years'  truce  waa  granted,  and  his  envoys,  re- 


*  Kluc,  pp.  898,  40ft-9, 412.  414-15— Th«iiier,  I.  488. 
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turning  with  this  welcome  news,  were  followwl.  after  an  intervi 
of  four  da)'8,  by  the  Turkish  host.  The  land  ^vaa  found  defence- 
less, and  no  resistance  was  offered  till  the  invaders  reached  the 
royal  castle  of  Uohovac,  a  stronghold  capable  of  prolonged  de- 
fence. Ita  commandant,  however,  was  Count  Radak,  a  Catliaran 
who  had  been  forced  to  conversion,  and  on  the  third  day  he  sur- 
rendered on  a  promise  of  reward.  When  be  claimed  this,  Ma- 
homet, reprojwihing  him  with  his  treason,  hod  him  promptly  be- 
headed, and  tradition  still  points  out  on  the  road  to  Sutiska  the 
rock  Radakovica,  where  the  traitor  mot  his  en<l.  The  capitulation 
of  Bobovao  cast  torror  throughout  the  land.  Koaiatanoo  was  no 
longer  thought  of,  and  the  only  alternatives  were  flight  or  submis- 
sion. The  king  hurncd  towards  th^  Croatian  frontier,  with  Ma- 
homet Paaha  at  his  heels,  and  was  compelled  at  Kljuc  to  surrender 
on  promiae  of  life  and  freedom,  but,  in  spite  of  tbis.  he  was  put  to 
death,  after  being  utilized  to  order  till  cununandants  of  cities  and 
castles  to  surrender  them.  Within  eight  days  more  than  seventy 
towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  by  the  middle  of  June 
all  Bosnia  was  in  their  possession.  Then  Mahomet  turuetl  south- 
ward to  overrun  the  territories  of  Stephen  Vukeic,  but  the  moun- 
tains of  Herzegovina  were  bravely  defended  by  the  Cathari,  and 
by  the  end  of  June  the  Turkish  host  took  its  way  homeward,  car- 
lying  with  it  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  and  thirty  thousand 
youths  to  be  converted  into  Janissaries.* 

Thus  ahandoned  by  Christendom,  except  to  hasten  the  end 
through  perpetually  inflaming  religious  strife,  Bosnia  was  con- 
quered without  a  struggle,  while  Herzegovina  hold  out  for  twenty 
years  longer.  How  easily  the  catastrophe  might  have  been  averted 
ia  seen  in  the  fact  that  before  the  year  UG3  was  out  Matthias 
Corvinus  had  rooonquerod  a  lai^  |)ortion  of  the  territorj-  so  easi- 
ly won,  which  was  held  until  the  Hungarian  power  was  broken 
on  the  disastrous  field  of  Mohacs  in  1526.  In  the  Turkish  lands 
the  Cathari  for  the  most  part  embraced  Mahoraotanism.  and  the 
sect  which  had  so  stubbornly  endured  the  vicissitudes  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years  disappeared  in  obscurity.  Tlie  Christians 
bad  the  resource  of  flight,  which  they  embraced,  commencing  an 
emigration  which  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  This  was  rather  to  escape  oppression  tliao  persecution, 
for  the  Turks  permittwl  thorn  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  When 
the  Messwl  Angelo  <tf  Vorbi>sa,  the  disciple  of  Giaoomo  della 
Marca,  persuaded  his  fellow -bcUerers  to  leave  the  couEtry,  Ma^ 
faomet  sent  for  liim  and  menacingly  asked  him  his  reasons.  "  To 
worship  God  elsewhere,"  he  boldly  replied,  and  so  eloquently 
pleadeil  his  cause  that  the  Turk  ordered  the  Christians  to  be  qq- 
molestcd,  and  gave  Angelo  i^rmiasion  to  preach.  Thenceforth  the 
Franciscans  were  the  refuge  and  support  of  the  Christiana  up  to 
modem  times,  thon^  they  had  many  cruolties  to  endure  at  the 
,  hands  of  the  barbarous  conquerors.* 

•KlHC,pp.  48T-»,44S.— Wwldlus.  kqd.  1478,  No.  «T;  ana.  1498,  Ko.  8-S;  ann. 
1500,  No.  44. 

Tliere  wan  at  least  one  humoroua  tacideot  connected  with  the  conquMtof 

Boaoiii.     On  the  occupstion  by  the  Turks  of  the  capital,  Jaicxa,  the  FranciwaDS 

\  fled  to  Venice,  canring  with  them  the  body  of  8t  Luk«,  wbicb  had  been  trana- 

)  lated  thither  from  Couslautimipte.    The  possession  of  so  Uupurtant  a  relic  brought 

Itbem  great  conaideralion,  hai  involved  them  in  a  tronblesoRie  contest.      For 

tbrcp  hundred  jcntc  the  Benedictine  bou<<u  of  St.  Juslins  at  Padua  bad  rejoiced 

in  owning  the  body  of  St,  Lake,  which  wa«  the  source  of  mocb  profit    The 

fVeoedietinea  objected  to  the  iotnudon  of  the  dOppelganger;  and  as  no  tnnt- 

worthy  tiaditioa  assigned  two  bodi<-a  to  the  eaiDl,  there  was  no  chance  of  com- 

pramisc.    The;  appealed  to  Pius  11..  who  referred  the  case  with  (bll  powers  of 

■  decision  to  his  legato  at  Venice,  Cardinal  Ucssariou.  A  trial  in  all  legal  form 
was  held,  lasting  for  three  months  snd  resulting  in  the  Tictory  of  the  Francis- 
cans.  The  Paduan  Ltike,  as  an  Impostor,  was  forbidden  to  enjoy  in  future  the 
devotion  of  the  faithftd,  but  no  proviHton  was  made  Co  ronipenale  those  who  for 
three  ernturiM  bud  wasted  on  him  thuir  prayers  and  offerings,  in  the  bcUef 
that  they  were  iwcuring  the  sufirugus  of  the  genuine  ETaogeliat.  ThePaduaas 
for  je»n  ruinly  endeavort^d  to  get  Besiuirion's  d<fciAon  set  aside,  and  they  were 
finally  obliged  to  submit.  Their  strongest  argument  was  that,  about  the  year  S80, 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  11.  hwl  given  to  St.  Gregory,  thm  apocrisariu*)  of  Pelugius 
n.  in  Constantinople,  the  head  nf  St  Lake,  which  was  still  cxMbtted  and  venernt- 

Ied  in  the  Basilicti  of  the  Vatican.  Now  the  Benedictine  St.  Luke  was  a  headleaa 
tnmk,  while  the  FranciscaD  one  was  perfect,  and  they  argned  with  reason  that  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  St  Luke  bad  posH-sed  two  brads.  This  logic  was 
more  cogent  than  siicceBsful,  though  the  Vatictiii  clergy  did  not  feel  culltMJ  upon 
to  discredit  their  own  valuable  relic,  which  they  continued  to  exhibit  Ma  genuine. 
The  question  wax  still  further  complicated  by  a  euperfluoos  ann  of  the  Evangelist 
which  wnA  preserved  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  ad  Pnucpe  (Wadding,  ann.  14M, 
Ko.I3  3SX 


CHAPTER  VI 


aERHANT. 

Is  1209  Uenry  of  Veringen,  Bishop  of  Strassburg,  ac«onipamed 
Otho  IV.  on  his  ooroaation  expedition  to  Rome.  "We  have  seen 
(p.  192)  how  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  emperor's  train  were 
scandalixed  by  the  almost  open  toleration  of  heretica  in  the  papal 
city;  jjossibl}'  recriminations  may  have  passed  between  the  Ger- 
man ami  the  Italian  ])relate8,  and  the  former  may  have  been  rec- 
ommended to  look  more  sharply  after  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
own  dioceses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bishop  Henry  is  said  to  have 
carried  home  with  him  some  theologians  eager  to  punish  abenu- 
tions  from  the  faith,  and  a  little  investigation  showed  to  his  horror 
that  his  land  was  fuU  of  misbelievers.  A  searching  inquest  was 
organized,  and  he  soon  had  five  hundred  prisoners  representing  all 
classes  of  society.  TIo  was  a  humane  man,  as  the  times  went,  and 
he  sincerely  sought  their  conversion,  to  which  end  he  set  on  foot 
diapntations,  but  his  clergy  were  no  match  for  the  sectaries  in 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  the  faith  gained  little  by  the  attempt. 
Recourse  to  stronger  measures  was  evidently  requisite,  and  he 
announced  that  all  who  were  obstinate  should  be  burned.  This 
brought  most  of  them  t^>  their  senses ;  heretic  books  and  writings 
were  eagerly  surrendered,  and  the  converts  abjured.  About  a  hun- 
dred of  them,  however,  under  the  persuasion  of  their  leader,  a 
priest  of  Strassburg  named  John,  wore  obdurate,  including  twelve 
priests,  twenty-three  women,  and  a  number  of  nobles.  So  ignorant 
were  the  episcopal  officials  of  the  method  of  proceeding  against 
heretics  that  they  were  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  convict  these 
recusants ;  some  form  of  trial  seems  to  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary, and  resort  was  had  to  the  old  lucpedient  of  the  red-hot  iron 
ordeal.  The  heretics  protested  against  it  as  a  manifest  tempting 
of  God,  but  their  objections  were  unavailing;  those  who  denied 
their  heresy  were  subjected  to  it,  aud  natundly  but  few  escaped 
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One  of  thenif  named  Reinbold,  appealed  to  Innocent  III.  against 
this  form  of  trial,  and  the  pope  promptly  responded  by  forbidding 
its  further  oae  in  such  matters,  although  we  are  told  by  contem- 
porarleB  that  its  effioacy  was  abundantly  proved  by  miracles. 
One  of  the  herotica  who  repented  at  the  last  moment  was  divinely 
cared  of  his  bum  and  was  discharged.  Retnrning'home  rejoicing, 
bis  wife  upbraided  him  with  bis  weakness,  and  under  her  reproof 
he  rolapsod.  Immcdiatoly  the  bum  reappeared,  and  a  Bimilar  one 
was  developed  on  the  hand  of  the  wife,  inflicting  such  agony  that 
neither  could  restrain  their  screams.  Fearing  to  betray  thnmsclTes, 
thoy  rushed  to  the  woods,  where  they  yelled  like  wild  beasts ;  this 
led  to  their  speedy  discovery,  and  before  the  ashes  of  their  con- 
federates were  yet  cold  they  both  shai%d  the  same  fate.  More 
fortunate  was  one  of  a  number  of  heretics  con^ncted  in  this  man- 
ner at  Cambrai  about  the  same  time.  On  his  way  to  the  stake  he 
listened  to  the  exhortations  of  a  priest  and  commenced  to  repent 
and  confess.  As  he  did  so  his  band  bc^n  to  heal,  and  when  he 
received  absolution  there  was  no  trace  left  of  the  bum.  Then  the 
priest  called  attention  to  him,  pronouncing  him  innocent,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  his  uninjured  hand  he  was  discharged.  At  Strass- 
hvLTg  there  were  eighty  obstinate  ones,  whose  heresy  was  proved 
by  the  ordeal.  They  were  all  buraeti  the  same  day  in  a  ditch  be- 
yond the  walls,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  hollow  was  still 
known  to  the  cdtizent  as  the  Eetzergnibe.  The  property  of  the 
condemned  was  duly  confiscated  and  was  divided  between  the 
magistrates  and  those  who  had  labored  so  successfully  in  vindioal- 
ing  the  faith.* 

■  Ealtner,  Eonrad  too  Uarbarg,  Png,  1683,  pp.  4 1-5.  —  Fng,  Hut  (UnUiii 
Scriptt  P.  n.  p.  89).— Cbrooik  dci  Jacob  v.  ECDigabofea  (Cliroatken  der  deutcb- 
en  8UUlt«,  IX.  849).— Trithecn.  Ohron.  Hira*ug  ano.  1216.— H.  Mutii  Chron.  Lib. 
Ttx.  ftan.  1313.— luioc.  PP.  IIL  Rcgest.  xiv.  t8d.~Cssar.  HoisUirl),  Dist.  lit.  cap. 
10. 17. 

On  the  aQthorlt7  of  Dimiel  Bp«ckKig,  a  Btraiiithiirg  annolist  who  di6d  in  1S89, 
K«bop  Henry  is  said  to  have  met  St  DoDunic  itt  Rome,  to  bare  promltBd  him 
•od  iDaocent  III.  to  introduce  th«  Dominican  Order  ia  Strawburg,  aod  to  bK«« 
taken  some  membere  homo  with  hLm,  trho  npeodily  niiiUiplied  to  about  a  hun- 
dred, and  distiDguUhad  themaelve*  by  tb«  persecution  relutcd  in  thn  tvxt  (Ealt- 
ner,  loc.  cit. ;  cf.  Hoffman,  Qeachtchtc  der  Inqniudon  TI.dflK~7t).  At  this  period, 
u  WB  have  soon  in  a  fonner  chapter,  Dominic  was  Laboring  nbncurely  in  I<angae- 
doc,  and  it  was  not  until  1914  that  the  liberaliiy  of  Pierre  Cella  suggested  to  bia 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Strassburg  was  a  si>lit*iy 
of  heresy,  and  that  this  \v;is  the  only  case  of  contemporary  p 
Hen.  Fragmentary  allusions  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
misbelief  in  other  plaocs  during  the  next  few  years  show  that  the 
population  of  the  Rbinelands  was  deeply  infectod.  and  that  whca_ 
the  ignorance  and  sloth  of  the  clergy  pemiittod  detection,  heretics^ 
were  ruthlessly  exterminated.  The  event  at  Strassbmg,  however, 
hnpponii  to  have  hoen  roported  with  a  fulness  of  detail  which  in- 
vests it  with  peculiar  importanrx-  as  revealing  the  methods  of  th& 
episoopal  inquisition  of  the  period,  and  the  nature  of  existing  r^ 
ligious  dissidenee.* 

The  Cathari  appear  to  have  virtuallj'  disappeared  from  Ger- 
many, where  their  foothold,  at  best,  had  been  precarious.     GermaD 
■oil  seems  to  have  been  unpropitious  to  this  essentially  Southern 
growth.    On  the  other  hand,  Waldenscs  were  numerous,  togetb»M 
with  iwctaries  known  as  Ortlibcnsos  or  Ordibarii.  | 

We  have  already  seen  how  rapidly  Waldcnsianism  extended 
from  Riirgundy  tn  Franclie  Comt/?  and  Lorraine,  and  how,  in  1 190,  j 
Innocent  lU.,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  pennuuie  the  WaldensetV 
of  Metz  to  sarrondor  their  vernacular  Scriptures,  had  sent  thither 
the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  and  two  other  abbots  to  repress  their  zeftl. 
The  abbota  duly  performed  their  mission,  preached  to  the  misguid- 
ed zealotfiv  and  burned  all  such  copioR  of  the  forbidden  iHwks  as 
they  oonld  lay  their  bands  on,  though  it  is  fair  to  prcsnme,  from 
the  silence  of  the  chronicler,  that  no  human  victims  expiated  at 
the  stake  their  unlawful  stutUes.  The  consequenoe  of  thia  mis- 
placed lenity  was  the  emboldenment  of  the  heretics.  Some  yoan 
later  when  Bishop  Bertrand  was  preaching  in  the  cathedral  he 
saw  two  whom  he  rccoj^nized.  and  pointed  them  out,  saying,  '^t 
see  among  yon  missionaries  of  the  Devil ;  there  they  are,  who  ia 
my  presence  at  Montpellier  were  condemned  for  heresy  and  cast 
out."  The  unabashed  Waldcnses,  with  a  companion,  replied  to 
him  with  insults,  and,  leaving  the  church,  gathered  a  crowd,  to 
whom  they  preached  their  doctrines.  The  bishop  was  powerlcM 
to  silenoe  them,  for,  when  he  attempted  to  use  force,  he  found  them 

th«  idm  of  a.<i!>etDhHng  around  him  in  Touloiue  h&lf  »  down  kiodrcd  spirits.  It 
vu  Dot  until  t2lM  that  the  Dominican  convent  in  Stnsaburg  waa  found(>d  {KaXt- 
oer,  p.  ii). 

•  K»ltner,  p.  46.— Tloffmann,  It  371-3.~Trithem.  Chroa.  Hiraaog.  s: 
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pnvtected  by  some  of  the  most  iofluentlal  citizens  of  the  town,  and 
they  wore  able  to  disseminate  their  pestiferous  opinions  in  safety. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  qmiirels  between  the  people  and 
the  bishop  paralyzed  the  arm  of  the  Church,  and  the  Waldenses 
for  many  years  continued  to  infect  the  city.* 

It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  nearly  all  the  hcretica 
burned  at  Strassburg  in  1213  belonged  to  this  sect.  From  their 
writings  and  confessions  a  list  of  three  hundred  errors  was  com- 
{oled,  afterwards  condensed  into  seventeen,  and  thette  were  read 
before  them  to  the  people  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
place  of  execntioD.  Priest  John,  their  leader,  admitted  the  oorreot- 
niBs  of  all  save  one  alleging  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  which 
he  indignantly  denied.  Those  which  he  admitted  show  how  rapid- 
ly their  doctrines  were  developing  to  their  logical  conclusions,  and 
how  impassable  was  the  gulf  which  olreath'  sejiiirated  them  from 
the  Church.  All  the  holy  orders  were  rejected,  and  this  already 
led  to  the  abolition  of  sacerdotal  celibacy ;  disbelief  in  purgatory 
was  deflnitely  adopted,  with  its  consetjuenoes  as  to  prayers  and 
maKies  for  the  dead,  and  there  ha<l  already  been  invontod,  before 
St.  Francis  and  his  followers,  the  dogma  that  Christ  and  his  dis- 
oiplee  held  no  property.f 

The  Ortlibensea  or  Ordibarii,  who  were  also  represented 
among  the  victims  of  Strassburg,  demand  a  somewhat  more  de- 
tailed consideration  than  their  immediate  importance  would  seem 
to  justify,  because,  although  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  they 
present  the  earliest  indic-ation  of  a  peculiar  tendency  in  German 
free  thought  which  we  shall  tind  reproduce  itself  in  many  forms, 
and  constitute,  with  almost  unconquerable  stubbomnoes,  the  prin- 
dpal  enemy  with  which  the  Inquisition  hrul  to  deal. 

Early  in  the  century  MaJtro  David  de  Dinant,  a  schoolman  of 
Paris,  whoso  subtlety  of  argumentation  rendered  him  a  favorite 
with  Innocent  HI.,  had  indulged  in  dangerous  speculations  derived 


■Innoc  PP.  trLRegest.lL  141, 143, 336.  —  Albcric.  Tnam  Foot.  bod.  1800.— 
Qmmr.  Heiatcrb.  Dist.  v.  c.  30. 

t  Kftltaer,  op.  citpp.6f^71. — I  un  mtber  inclined  to  believe  that  honest 
Daniel  Specklin  has  drawn  to  some  extent  upon  )iia  own  convEcttona  (or  this  liiit 
ofcfTon.  Among  tb«in  lie  enumerates  laj  commuiaion  in  botheI«tnenta.  As  the 
cup  ftt  thta  tinv^  h&d  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  laity,  its  administration  woald 
not  hav«  been  chancterized  aa  a  bensy. 
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from  the  Aristotelian  philo6ophy,as  tnuismitted  through  tbe  Arab 
cotnmeutaLors.  a^lultoratwi  with  neo-Platonic  elements,  which  trans- 
muted the  theism  of  the  Greek  iato  a  kind  of  mystic  pantheism. 
TheBO  speculations  were  carried  stiU  further  by  big  feliow-sohool- 
man,  Amauri  de  B^ne,  a  favorite  of  the  heir-apparent,  Prince 
Loais.  His  views  were  condemned  by  the  university  in  1204 ;  he 
appealed  to  the  Uoly  See^  but  was  compelled  to  abjure  in  1307, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  mortification.  He  had  diaoiplei, 
however,  who  propa^ted  his  doctrines  In  secret.  They  wwe 
moBtly  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  theologians  of  tbe  iiiii- 
Torsity  and  priests,  except  a  certain  goldsmith  named  Guillaume, 
who  was  esteemed  as  the  prophet  of  the  little  sect.  It  was  im- 
possible that  bold  speculations  of  this  natum  Rhontd  remain  staticm- 
ary,  and  tbe  theoretical  premises  of  David  and  Amauri  were 
carried  to  unexpected  conclusions  in  the  effort  to  reduce  them 
iato  a  s^'stom  for  proselytism  among  the  peopla  Ainauri  had 
taught  that  God  was  the  essence  of  all  creatures,  and,  as  lig-ht  could 
not  be  seeu  of  itself,  but  only  in  the  air.  so  God  was  invisible  ex- 
cept in  his  creatures.  The  inevitable  deduction  from  this  was  that 
after  death  all  beings  would  return  to  God,  and  in  him  be  unified 
in  eternal  rest.  This  swept  away  the  doctrines  of  future  retribu- 
tion, purgatory,  and  hell,  and,  as  the  Amnurians  did  not  fail  to 
point  out^  the  innumerable  obswaooes  through  which  the  Churofa 
controlled  the  consciences  and  the  wealth  of  men  through  its  power 
over  the  keys  and  the  treasury  of  salvation,  As  this  was  de- 
structive to  the  ecclesiastical  system,  so  was  the  doctrine  cqnally 
subversive  of  morality,  which  taught  that  such  was  the  virtue  of 
love  and  charity  that  whatever  was  done  in  their  behalf  oould  be 
no  sin,  and.  further,  that  any  one  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghoet  was 
impeccable,  no  matter  what  crime  he  might  commit,  because  that 
Spirit,  which  is  Grod,  cannot  sin,  nor  can  man,  who  is  nothing  of 
himself,  so  long  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  him."^ 

Thare  was  in  these  utterances  an  irresistible  attraction  to 


*  TOMO,  L'Hsrecift  nel  Medio  Eto,  p.  91.~D>Aigenu«,  Collect  Jodie  L 1. 127. 
— Cnur.  HeiBMrbw.  r.  33.— Kiob.  TrivetU  Chrou.  uin.  Ut9  (D'Acbery  SpicUcg. 
ni-  188-~Rigord.dc  GmI.  PhiL  Aug.  urn.  1210.~Gnill«l.  Naiigincann.  1210,— 
Ermcric  Direct.  InquU.  P.  n.  Q.  tU.— C£  Beoso,  Arerro&s  et  1' Arerroums,  8d  Sd. 
pp.  S80-i. 
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minds  prone  to  mystio  exaltation.  "Even  the  orthodox  Cssarius 
of  HeistertKWsh  argues  tliat  much  is  pennittetl  to  the  saints  which  is 
forbidden  to  sinners;  whore  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  is  liberty — 
hare  charity,  and  do  what  thou  ploascst.*  When  the  fatal  word 
had  once  been  spoken,  it  could  not  be  lioshed  to  silence,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  most  persistent  and  unsparing  efforts  of  repression, 
these  dangerous  heights  of  superhuman  spirituality  continued  to 
be  the  goal  of  men  dissatisfied  with  the  limitations  of  frail  hu- 
manity, down  to  the  time  of  Molinos  and  the  lUuminati,  and 
the  influence  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  trace<l  in  the  reveries  of 
Hadame  Guyon  and  the  Quietists. 

Yet  the  Amaurian  heresy  was  speedily  crushed  in  its  phioe  of 
origin.  In  his  proselyting  zeal,  Guillaume  the  goldsmith,  in  1210, 
approached  a  certain  Afaltro  Knoul  de  Nemours,  who  feigned 
readiness  of  conviction,  and  reported  the  matter  to  Pierre,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  and  Maltre  Robert  de  Curzon,  the  papal  supervisor  of 
preaching  in  France.  By  their  advice  he  pretended  conversion 
and  aooompanicd  the  Amauriuns  on  a  missionary  tour  which  lasted 
for  three  months  and  extended  as  far  as  Langrcs.  We  learn  some- 
thing of  the  habits  of  the  sectaries  when  we  are  told  that  to  keep 
up  the  deception  he  ;vould  pretend  to  be  wrap]>ed  in  ecstasy,  with 
face  upturned  to  heaven,  and  on  recovering  himself  would  relate 
the  visions  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  though  he  success- 
fully evaded  the  requests  that  ho  should  preach  the  new  doctrines 
in  public  When  fully  informed  as  to  all  details,  he  communicated 
with  the  authorities,  and  arrests  were  made.  A  council  of  bishops 
wafl  convened  in  Paris  which  found  ao  diffleulty  in  condemning 
all  concerned ;  those  who  were  in  orders  were  degraded,  and  they 
were  all  handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities.  There  were  as  yet 
no  laws  delining  the  punishment  of  heresy,  so  their  fate  was  post- 
poned until  the  return  of  the  king,  who  was  then  absent.  The 
result  was  that  four  of  the  leaders  were  imprisoned  for  life  and 
ten  were  burned,  who  met  their  fate  with  unshrinking  calmness. 
The  simple  folk  of  both  sexes  who  had  been  seduced  into  follow- 
ing them  were  mercifully  spared.  A  few  executions  took  place 
elsewhere,  such  as  that  of  one  of  tho  horesiarchs,  Maltro  Godin, 
who  was  tried  and  bamed  at  Amiens;  tho  remains  of  Amaoii 
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w«n  •xhumod  and  exposed  to  the  dogg,  after  which  his  bones 
wont  Kuttered  in  the  fields;  the  n'ritings  of  the  enthusiasts  ircn 
f  1  irbtddon  to  be  read ;  the  study  of  DaturaJ.  science  in  t  Ue  univeiN 
■ity  wuB  fiUBj>eiided  for  three  yearn,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
wliioli  Iwid  given  rise  to  the  heresy,  were  publicly  burned.* 

The  doctrine  of  impeccability  was  likely  to  give  loosened  rein 
iu  human  passkm  in  those  whooe  Bpiritual  exaltation  did  not  lift 
tlipm  above  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  there  may  be  truth  in 
the  iicciisations  current  against  thci  Amauriana,  that  the  disciples 
uf  bulb  Huxes  abandoned  themselves  to  scandaloua  license,  under 
Lhn  ]iretext  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  Christian  love.  Yet 
the  ]>o(mlar  designation  of  Papelar-ds  beatowed  on  the  sectaries 
show  that  they  at  lea^t  preserved  an  exterior  of  sanctity  and  de* 
votion,  and  that  they  prudently  abstained  from  putting  into  pnu> 
tico  their  theories  of  the  usolcssnoss  of  the  saoramonts  and  of  all 
ttxternal  cult. 

The  heresy  was  thus  crushed  in  its  birthplace,  where  we  bear 
no  more  of  it  except  that  there  wore  teachers  of  it  in  Dauphin6, 
where  they  were  confounded  with  the  Waldenses,  and  that  in  1225 
Uunohus  III.  ordered  the  dostruution  of  tlio  I'oriphyscos  of  Eh- 
gemu  which  was  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  Amauri's  B[N3cula- 
lions.  The  seed,  howeTOr,  was  widely  scattered,  to  bear  fruit  in 
foreign  soil.  The  ITniversity  of  Paj-is  drew  together  eager  search- 
ers after  knowledge  from  every  oomitry  in  Europe,  and  it  could 
not  be  difficult  for  the  Amaurians  to  find  among  those  from 
abroad  converts  who  would  prove  useful  missionaries.  In  1215, 
Itolicrt  dc  Curzon  includes  the  works  of  a  certain  Maurioe  the 
flpaaiard  in  his  condemna^on  of  those  of  David  and  Amauri.  Ao- 
other  disciple  is  said  to  have  been  Ortlieb  of  Straasburg,  the  teaoba 
of  the  sectaries  known  by  his  name  whrjso  fate  wo  have  seen  at 
btrassburg.    Tliat  the  heresy  was  known  not  to  bo  extinguished 


'Rij{ordiudc6o8t.PbiL  Aug.ttiio.  ISIO.— Clirun.Ciinoti  LaudunvnMuin.  131S. 
—  CTuno.  de  Hiiilrcw  una.  I'ilft.— Clirmi.  Tiirmn'im.  iuiti.  1210.— Cwuir.  Hmt4:rb.v, 
SS  Chrnn.  Bmto  S,  Dionys.  ann.  ISeo.—OraniJpii  Clirmiitjues,  IV.  189.— OBJIlel. 
BHto  (Bnuqurt  XVU.  88  sqq.).— D'Argentrf,  Coll.  Judic.  1. 1.  128-33.— Uardnin. 
Oaacll.  VL II.  lOW.— Chroo.  Bng4>niu«Li  (Leibnitz,  fi.  Her.  Brunsr.  11.  tllS). 

Willjftm  iliQeolilBmUli,UB(br  tbe  I'tUc  of  OulWlmos  AiiTW3C.Tutaingt>lsp1aOB 
is  Ibc  In(k-x  LiliTurUNi  ProLitiitorum  to  tlie  ]tr«»vi)t  ilav  (M:;,'no,  Uictionnairo  dec 
Blrfciei,  II.  1050).    Cf.  Itcuscb,  Dei  istdax  dor  verbotcucn  Bucher,  L  11. 
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is  Bhown  by  the  fact  that  in  1915  the  great  Coanoil  of  Lateran 
still  deemed  it  necessary  to  utter  a  formal  condemnation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Amauri,  which  it  stigmatized  as  crazy  rather  than 
hereticaL* 

We  know  little  of  the  faith  originally  professed  by  the  fireth- 
ren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  as  the  followers  of  Ortlieb  called  themselves. 
The  princip^  account  we  have  of  their  doctrines  in  the  thirteenth 
oeatmy  oonoems  itself  much  more  with  the  results  in  denying 
the  efficacy  of  sacerdotal  observances  than  with  the  principles 
which  led  to  those  results ;  but  there  are  hidications  of  pantheism 
in  the  ssaertion  of  the  eternity  of  the  uncreated  universe,  in  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  to  all,  while  denying  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  and  in  the  mystic  representation  of  the  Trinity  by  three  mem< 
bers  of  the  sect.  No  immorality  is  attributed  to  them ;  nay,  the 
severest  continence  was  prescribed  by  them,  even  in  marriage ;  the 
only  generation  of  children  permitted  was  spiritual,  through  oon- 
version,  while  homicide,  lying,  and  oaths  were  strictly  forbidden* 
It  is  quite  probable  that  in  Alsace  the  prevalence  of  Waldensian- 
ism  and  the  s;^pathies  bom  of  common  proscription  may  have 
considerably  modified  the  opinions  of  the  disciples  of  Ortlieb. 
They  were  by  no  means  exterminated  in  the  persecutions  of  1219, 
and  we  hear  of  further  pursuit  against  them  in  1916,  extending 
as  far  as  Thargan,  in  Switzerland.  About  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury they  are  described  as  prevailing  in  Suabia,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nordhngen  and  Oettingen,  and  Albertns  Magnus 
thought  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  draw  up  an  elaborate  list 
of  their  errors.f 

It  was  not  long  before  another  consequence,  especially  shock- 
ing to  the  faithful,  was  drawn  from  the  fruitful  premises  of  pan- 
theism. If  God  was  the  essence  of  all  creatures,  Satan  himself 
conld  not  be  excepted ;  if  all  were  to  be  eventually  reunited  in 
God,  Satan  and  his  angels  could  not  be  condemned  to  eternal  per- 

■Steph.  de  Borbone  {Jy&xgeaM  I.  i.  86).  —  Potthast  No.  7846.— Felayo, 
Heterodoxos  E^ufioles,  1. 410. — Concil.  Latfiian.  IV.  c.  2. 

For  the  coDnection  between  tbo  specalatinns  of  Erigens  and  tboM  of 
Amauri  Me  Poole's  "Illustratioaa  of  the  Histor;  of  Medieval  Thougbt,"  Lod< 
doD,1884,p.77. 

i  Anon.  PaMBviens.  c.  6  (S^^S-  ^'l'-  Pat  Xltl.  300-2>.  —  Kaltner,  pp.  64-6. 
— -Haapt,  Zeitschrift  fUr  Kirchengeactucbte,  1889,  p.  507. 
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tlition.  So  infinite  wpto  the  conclusions  which  flowwl  from  ttie 
bold  as3um{>tii>ns  of  the  Ainauriaus.  that  thcise  who  accepted  their 
views  inevitably  diverged  in  the  applications,  na  they  utlributed 
greater  or  less  importance  to  one  series  of  pro|)ositionfl  op  another. 
There  were  some  »'ho  took  special  interest  in  this  theory  as  to  Sa- 
tan, and  aH  their  ult^ninireti  were  {tecidiarly  exas])erHting  to  the 
orthotlox,  thoy  were  dciiigTiatod  as  a  sojiarato  sect  under  the  name 
of  Luciferans.  Of  these  we  hear  much  but  see  little.  Their  doc- 
trines wore  exaggerated  into  dovilworshij),  and  they  were  included 
in  the  list  of  heretics  to  ho  periralically  anathematized  witli  a  zeal 
which  attributed  to  them  vastly  greater  im]>ortance  than  their 
scanty  numliers  deserved.  l'n)bably  this  wjis  because  they  wero 
peculiiirly  well  adiipUxl  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  a  healthy  [wpu* 
Utr  abhorrence  of  heresy.  The  most  eitra^^'agant  and  repulsive 
glories  were  circulated  a^  to  their  hideous  rites,  which  gradually 
took  shapo  under  the  current  sniK^i-stitiona  aa  to  witchcraft,  which 
they  aidc<l  to  formulate  and  render  concrete.  At  the  period  un- 
der consittoration  thoy  formed  the  btusis  of  the  wildest  and  most 
ferocious  ppldomio  of  pej-secution  that  the  worid  had  yet  seen. 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  this  tendency  occurs  in  the  case 
of  Henry  Minneke,  Provost  of  the  (Jistcrcian  nunnerj'  of  Neuworke 
in  (}astar,  wliich  is  furtlier  of  interest  aa  showing  how  utterly,  at 
the  close  of  the  Urst  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Germany 
was  destitutt!  of  any  inquisitorial  machinery,  and  how  ignorant 
were  her  prelatca  as  yet  of  inquisinjrial  pi-oceilure.  In  122:2  Min- 
neko  was  accnscd  before  his  bishop,  tlie  fanatic  Conra*!  von  Heisen- 
berg  of  Hildesbeim,  of  certain  heretical  opinions.  An  aesembly 
of  prelates  was  held  at  (Joslar,  which  took  testimony  of  his  nuns, 
and  found  him  guilty.  He  was  sitniily  ordered  to  teach  his  doc- 
trines no  longer.  When  he  disobeyetl  he  was  summoned  before 
Kishop  (/unrad,  who  examined  him  for  three  days  and  sentenced 
him  to  return  to  his  Premonstratensian  monastery,  and  ordered  the 
nuns  to  ek>ct  another  provost.  To  this,  again,  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion, probably  oonaidering  that  his  immunities  as  a  monk  exempted 
him  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  bishop  seems  to  have  had 
no  resource  but  to  implore  the  intervention  of  Ilonorius  III. 
When  the  pope  ordered  tlio  sentence  executed,  the  nuns 
jocted  an  apjieal  back  to  him  and  to  the  emperor.  Both  appeals 
were  rejected;  Miuneke  was  declared  a  diseased  member  of 
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Cbnrch,  fit  only  to  be  cwt  off,  and  the  nuns  were  told  that  tliey 
shoald  rejoice  in  being  liberated  from  his  influence.  Still  he  re- 
mained firm,  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  consult  tlio  Caniinal- 
legate,  Cinthio  of  Porto,  before  he  ventured  to  throw  the  indomi- 
table heretic  into  prison.  From  his  jaiL,  Minneke  himself  apjjenled 
to  the  pope,  asserting  that  he  had  liecn  condemnc<l  unheard,  itray- 
ing  for  an  examination,  mid  olTering  to  submit  to  incarceration  for 
life  if  he  should  refuse  to  recant  any  erroneous  opinions  of  which 
he  might  be  convicted,  llonorlus  tberen{H)n,  in  May,  1224,  ordun^d 
Bishop  Connwl  to  bring  his  prisoner  before  the  legate  and  an 
assembly  of  prelates  for  a  final  hearing  and  judgment.  Atraut 
October  1,  at  Hai'dcwick,  Cinthio  met  an  assembly  of  the  biBhops 
of  North  Germany,  where  it  was  decided  that  Minneke  was  con- 
victed of  having  encouraged  the  nuns  to  regard  him  as  greater 
than  any  other  bom  of  woman ;  he  had  on  many  points  relaxed 
the  severe  Cistercian  discipline;  in  bis  sermons  he  had  declarod 
that  the  Holy  (Jhost  was  the  Father  of  the  Son,  and  had  so  exalted 
the  state  of  vii^ginity  as  to  represent  marriage  as  a  sin ;  in  a  vision 
he  had  seen  Satan  praying  to  be  forgiven,  and  ho  had  asserted  that 
in  heaven  there  was  a  woman  greater  than  the  Virgin,  whose  name 
was  Wisdom.  Still  another  synod,  held  at  Ilildesheim.  October 
23,  was  requisite  to  conclude  the  matter.  Minneke  was  brought 
Ixjforo  it,  was  convicteii  of  his  errors,  and  degnuted  from  the  priest- 
hood, but  even  yet  Bisliop  Conrad  was  so  little  sure  of  his  author- 
ity that  the  sentence  was  published  under  the  seal  of  tha  legate. 
The  culprit  was  hando*1  over  to  the  secular  authorities,  and  was 
duly  burned  in  1225.  The  prominoncc  accorded  to  this  assertion, 
that  Satan  desired  forgiveness,  is  shown  by  his  being  stigmatized 
as  a  Manichseau  and  a  Luciferan.* 

This  case  has  a  further  interest  for  us,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
participators  in  the  final  judgment  was  a  man  who  filled  all  Ger- 
many with  bis  fame,  and  who  was  the  m'jst  perfect  emhodiment 
of  the  pui-o  fanaticism  of  his  time — Conrad  of  Marbnrg.  Though 
a  secular  priest  and  holding  himself  aloof  from  bttth  Mendicant 
Orders,t  Conrad  steeix-d  hinisrif  in  the  severest  poverty  and  gained 

•  Kaltner,  pp.  00-4.— Hartiheim  Concil.  Gemiftn.  III.  515-18.— Potthnrt  No. 
7360.— Chron.  Monl.  Sereoi  mm.  132?  CMcnkrii.  8cripU.  Her.  Genu.  U.  265),— 
Cbron   Bftn)>«trin,  Erl'iirt.  ttnn.  Vm  i,ll>.  111.  '2oD). 
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0 BUM  ANT. 

Though  he  oould  have  aspired  to  any  di^- 
rercnced  him  as  its  greatest  apcsilfik 


nitv  in  the  Church,  which 
and  though  for  yearg  all  tlio  i>enefice8  of  Thuringia  were  placed 
by  the  Landgrave  Ix>ais  at  his  absolute  disposal,  bo  never  accepted 
a  single  proferment.  Devoted  soMy  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  his 
fiory  soul  and  unrelaxing  energies  wore  directed  ivith  absolute  sin- 
gleness of  parpoao  to  advancing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  according  to  the  light  which  was  in  him.* 

Stem  in  U-mper  and  narrow  in  mind,  his  bigotry  was  anient  to 
the  pitch  of  insanity.  "What  were  his  conceptions  of  the  duty  of 
man  to  his  Creator  and  bow  his  conscience  Ictl  him  to  abuse  on- 
limited  authority  can  host  be  judged  l>y  his  course  as  spiritual 
director  of  St.  Klizabetli  of  Thuringia.  The  daughtCT  of  Andreu 
of  Hungary,  born  in  1207,  married  in  1221,  at  the  age  of  thii-toen, 
to  Jjouis  of  Thuringia,  one  of  tlio  most  powerful  of  Gonnan  princes, 
a  mother  at  fourteen,  a  widow  at  twenty,  and  dying  of  sdf-inQioted 


BTstently  clslmcd  b;  the  l>omSiiieA09  u  an  omknuMit  of  their  Orrtcr.  Their  Ir^end 
reUtea  that  he  was  uiiraculutmly  drawn  into  it  in  1230  l«  9t,  Dominic  liiiaieU^ 
who  enmetUjr  (le«ired  him  na  a  callcaguo,  luid  irtia  pmm[>tly  sent  him  Irt  Qor- 
nuny  with  aoomraiiNon  oi  inquidtur  (Mooteiro,  Histiprlu  dn  Snern  IiK)Ut»=ifio, 
P.  I.  Liv.  i.  c.  48.— Jnc.  do  Votsgine  Legend.  Aur.  fol.  t<0<t,  B<l.  1480.— pKntma, 
pp.  348-S),  Knd  RipoU  nasames  it  oa  a  matter  of  cniirhr,  though  he  failod  lo  fttr* 
oiih  ni  with  tlie  prumiscd  disscrtiiUon  to  pnire  it  (II. ill.  Douiiti.  I.  30,  33).  8eo 
atao  Kaltut^r,  pp.  76-83.  The  cinim  U  iKiMd  vytnn  hU  IiujuisitonAl  nctirity,  bi« 
Toluntury  poverty,  and  the  title  of  praditalor.  which  lie  tmre  ib  virttie  of  a  papal 
eomtniaaioD— ArgumcbU  tUtni^  «nouc(h,  but  IxtttiT  lltiui  iliai  ofhia  lBt««t  cliam. 
pica,  Baasruth,  wlio  cites  an  exprenion  in  a  Icttwr  of  Oreg(>r.v  IX.  churactcrizing 
CoDradas  tho  wfttch-dog  of  the  Lord — "  D/minient  etnit'"  (UoflioBD,  QcKhlcbtt 
d.  tnq.  n.  8HS).  Of  course  a  negative,  sucli  aa  Lhc  preiwnl.  can  onlj  be  proved 
hj  negatives,  but  these  iiro  sufficienu  In  uumcrou*  IcUeri'  to  biui  from  Honorius 
Hr  and  OrcRvirr  XX.  he  in  never  uddrossod  its  "  Frut^r,"  ihe  term  inviiriitblif  ujted 
by  the  McndicantH.  The  supurBcripHon  iilways  is  "  Afoyittrv  ConmJv  lU  Miirhure, 
fraditatori  VeHti  Dri.  or  the  i-qiiivalent^Conrnd  Iwirijf  |>rr«iimiil>lr  a  master  in 
theoloCT  <Kpislt  Saec.  XIII,  T.  1.  Ko,  fll.117.  118.100.  801,862,484,633.587). 
Similarly  in  tbe  chronicles  of  the  \.'\va*i  he  is  nuwr  sp<il;i>n  of  iis  "  Frattr"  bat  al- 
waya  as  "  MagitUr  CWrndvi."  BuHidcji,  Theodnric  of  Thuringia,  binisclf  a  Do> 
niinLcan.  and  almoit  a  coatcmporary,  in  hi»  life  of  SL  KUznlteth  describes  Conrai] 
in  the  moat  exalted  terms,  without  claiming  him  for  bu  Order,  which  be  could 
Dot  have  avoided  doing  had  there  been  ground  for  it  (C'atuoii  Tlii.-»aur.  IV.  114^ 
«  Theod.  Thuriug.  de  S.  £li&.  Lib.  ui.  c.  10  (Cuuiaii  Xbesaur.  IV.  ISO).— Pott- 
hast  Ko.  7S80.— Kpi«tt.  B»o.  XUL  T.  I.  No.  361. 
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ftaflt«riti66  in  bertn-eDty-founb  year,  ElizabetU  was  tho  rarest  type 
of  womanly  gentleness  and  self-ubnogation,  of  all  Christian  virtues 
and  spiritual  uiipirationa.  When  but  eighteen  veare  of  age  site 
placed  herself  under  Conrad's  direction,  and  he  proceedetl  to  dis- 
cipline this  heavenly  spirit  with  a  ferocity  worthy  of  a  demon. 
Snob  implicit  obedience  did  ho  exact  that  on  one  occasion  when 
he  had  sent  for  her  to  bear  him  preach,  and  she  was  unable  to  do 
ao  on  account  of  an  unexpected  visit  from  her  Kister-in-law,  the 
Margravine  of  Misnia,  be  angrily  declared  that  lie  would  leave 
her.  She  went  to  him  the  next  day  and  entreated  for  pardon ; 
on  bis  continuing  obdurate,  she  and  hur  maidens,  whom  he  blamed 
for  the  matter,  cast  tbcmsolvcs  at  his  feot,  ^rhon  ho  caused  thorn 
all  to  be  stripped  to  their  shifts  and  soandly  scoiirged.  It  ia  no 
wonder  that  he  inspired  her  with  such  terror  that  she  was  wont  to 
say  ''  If  I  Bu  much  dread  a  moi'tal  man.  how  is  Gud  to  be  rightly 
dreaded  ?'  After  the  death  of  Louis,  whom  she  tenderly  loved, 
and  when  his  brother  Henry  de&poilod  her  and  drove  her  uut.  pen* 
ailrss,  n-ith  her  children,  she  submitted  with  patient  resignation 
and  framed  her  living  by  beggary  ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to 
compound  for  her  dower-rights  with  money,  she  made  liafto  to 
distribute  it  in  charily.  Under  the  influence  of  tho  diseased  piet- 
ism inculcated  by  Conrad,  she  abandonc<l  her  children  to  God  and 
devoted  herself  to  succoring  casual  outcasts  and  lepers ;  and  the 
depth  of  her  humility  was  shown  when  scandal  made  busy  with 
her  fame  in  oonsoqnenco  of  her  relations  \vitb  Conrad.  On  being 
warned  of  this  and  counselled  to  greater  prudence,  she  brought 
foHh  the  bloody  scourge  which  she  used,  and  said,  "  This  is  the 
love  the  holy  man  bcara  to  me.  I  thank  God,  who  has  deigned  to 
accept  this  final  oljlation  from  me.  I  Lave  sacrificed  everything 
— station,  wealth,  beauty — and  have  made  myself  a  beggar,  intend- 
ing only  to  preserve  tlie  adornment  uf  womanly  modesty ;  if  God 
chooses  to  take  this  also.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  special  grace."  It  was 
this  spirit,  so  self -abased  and  humble,  that  Conrad's  brutal  fanaticism 
sought  systomatically  to  break,  contradioting  her  of  set  purpose 
in  all  things,  and  donunding  of  her  evfn-y  possible  sacrifice.  Mere- 
ly to  add  to  her  afflictions  he  drovo  away,  one  by  one,  the  faithful 
serving-n-omeo  wlio  idolized  ber,  finally  expeUing  Guda,  who  bad 
B    been  her  loved  oompanion  since  infancy  in  Hungary ;  aa  they 


fJBwed  our  inflaenco  in  rcciilling  her  past  s]>1cndors,  and  he  wished 
to  deprire  her  of  all  human  comfort  thai  rHr  might  rely  wholly 
on  God."  When  site  tlis4>U-yed  his  orders  he  used  to  boat  her  and 
■trike  her,  which  slie  endured  with  pluuKure,  in  memory  of  the 
biowa  inilioted  on  Clirist.  Once  he  sent  for  her  to  come  to  him 
at  Oldeabnrg  to  determine  whether  he  would  put  her  into  an  ex- 
tmmely  rigid  convent  there.  The  nuns  aiiktul  him  to  let  bor  visit 
them,  and  he  gave  her  permission,  expecting  that  she  would  de- 
cline in  view  of  the  excommunication  hanging-  over  all  intradcrs 
on  the  sacred  precincts.  Supposing,  however,  that  she  had  leave, 
she  went,  while  her  woman  Irmengard  slootl  outside,  received  the 
key,  and  oiwned  the  door.  For  this  Conrad  mode  them  both  lie 
down,  anil  nnlered  his  faithful  comnwio,  Friar  fJerhard,  to  be^ 
them  with  a  heav}'  rod,  so  that  they  bore  tlie  marks  of  the  flogging 
for  weeks.  Well  might,  in  the  next  century,  the  my6t«rious 
Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland,  wlien  speaking  of  St.  Elizabetli, 
remark  that  she  had  abandoned  herself,  in  place  of  to  God,  to  a 
man  far  inferior  to  herself  in  natural  aptitudes  as  well  as  in  tho 
gifts  of  divine  grace.* 

The  signiHcance  of  all  this  ties  not  only  in  the  coarse  violence 
of  Conrad's  methods,  which  regarded  torture,  mental  and  physical, 
as  the  most  eflieient  aid  to  salvation,  but  also  in  the  arrogance  of 
the  nature  which  could,  ^^nthout  a  shadow  of  hesitation,  assume 
the  iKwition  of  an  avenging  Uod  punishing  hunianit}'  for  its  weak- 
ness and  sin.  When  a  man  of  such  a  temiier  wits  inflamed  witJi 
the  most  fiery  fanaticism,  was  armed  with  irresponsible  ix)wer,  and 
believed  himself  to  be  engaged  in  a  direct  oonllict  with  Satan,  his 
mail  enthusiasm  could  leati  only  to  a  catastrophe.  For  the  evil 
which  he  wrought  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  him  re#]>onsible.  The 
crime  lay  with  those  who  could  coolly  select  such  nn  instrument, 
work  up  his  crazy  Z4?al  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  then  let  him  loose 
to  wreak  his  blind  wrath  upon  defenceless  populations. 

Conrad  had  long  been  a  man  of  mark,  and  his  qualities  were 
well  known  to  those  who  made  use  of  him.  Uis  burning  eloquenoe 
was  adapted  to  move  the  passions  of  the  people^  and  as  early  as 
1S14  he  had  been  honored  with  a  cummission  to  preach  in  Qee- 
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many  the  crusade  which  was  one  of  the  ohjecte  for  which  the  jt^roat 
Council  of  Ijiteran  was  assonibled.     Frc)m  this  time  on  his  actinty 
was  utuibate<t.  and  there  is  proI>ably  truth  in  the  aiisertion  that  he 
took  part  in  the  orcnsioniU  iM?irsecution8  of  hereay  which  are  re- 
portfid,  though  no  details  have  reiichMi  us.     Ilis  miiwlon  as  proHch- 
er  brought  him  into  direct  relations  with  Home,  and  his  Buoceas 
in  inducing  thousands  to  take  the  cross  gave  him  lijgh  repute  with 
the  curia,  donbtlesB  enhanced  by  the  disinterestedness  which  asked 
for  no  reward.    He  grwiually  came  to  be  employe*!  as  a  i-epresent- 
alive  in  matters  of  iniiH>rtanDe,  and  his  unwt^arietl  energy'  ren- 
dered him  increasingly  usoful.     In  Tii20  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  compelling,  by  the  consnre-s  of  the  Church,  the  EmpcT-or 
Frederic  to  fulfil  his  long-delayed  vow  of  leading  an  ex|HHiition  to 
the  Holy  I^nd,  and  he  was  further  made  chief  of  the  husinejts  of 
preaching  in  its  behalf,  by  being  empowered  to  commission  assist- 
ants throughout  tiermany.    In  these  letters  he  is  iiddressed  as 
^* ScAoltuttictie-^  or  head  of  tho  church  schools  in  Uainz.  showing 
that  ho  then  held  that  dignity.     In  19S7  irtill  greater  evidence  was 
given  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.     In  March  of  tliat  year 
Gn^ry  XI.  had  mounted  the  papal  throne  with  full  resolve  to 
cmah  the  rising  powers  of  heresy,  and,  if  ])oasible.  to  deprive  it  of 
its  excuse  for  existence  in  the  oomiptions  of  tho  clinrch  establish- 
ment.   We  have  seen  how,  on  June  211,  1227,  he  tried  the  experi- 
ment in  Florence  of  creating  a  kind  of  inquisition,  with  a  Domini- 
can to  exercise  its  fiinction.s.     In  Oermany  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  one  but  Conrad  on  whom  to  rely.    June  1.2,  eight  days 
before  the  comnilsBion  issulhI  to  (Tiovanni  di  Salerno,  tircgory 
wrote  to  Conrad  commending  highly  the  diUgence  with  which  he 
wafi  tracking  and  pursuing  heretics^adiUgeuce  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, all  details  ai'e  lost  to  us.     In  order  that  liis  labors  might  be 
more  efficacious,  Conrad  was  directed  and  empowercil  to  nominate 
whomsoever  he  might  see  fit  as  his  assistants,  and  nith  them  to 
inquire  energetically  after  all  who  were  infected  with  heresy,  so 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  tares  from  the  fields  of  the  I^rd  might 
proceed  with  doe  authority.    Though  the  Inquisition  was  scarce 
as  yet  oven  a  prospective  concejition,  this  was  in  effect  an  informal 
comraisBion  as  inquisitor-general  for  Germany,  and  it  is  probably 
ao  injustice  to  Gregory  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  motives  prompts 
ing  it  was  the  desire  to  substitute  papal  authority  for  the  episcopal 
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jurisdiction  under  which  the  local  and  spasmodic  penecntioiu 
hitheriu  been  carried  on.* 

Kight  days  later,  on  June  30.  another  oommiasion  iru  celt 
to  Conrad,  which  increwed  ©normoufily  hia  power  and  influence. 
The  (Torman  Chnrch  was  as  conupt  and  dppraved  as  iU  neigbboni, 
and  all  efforts  to  pnrify  it  hml  thos  far  proved  failure^}.  In  1225 
the  Cardinal-legate  Cinthio  had  asemblcd  a  groat  national  ecMD- 
cil  at  Mainz,  which  had  solemnly  adopted  an  elaborate  Beries  of 
searching  canuns  of  reformation,  that  prorod  as  Itoolless  ma  all 
axmilar  efforts  before  or  since.  Something-  more  tras  wanted,  and 
the  sternly  implacable  nrtiie  of  Conrad  seemed  to  point  biin  out 
M  tho  fitting  instniment  for  boming  out  the  incurable  cancer 
which  waa  oonsnming  the  ritals  oi  the  (5erman  Church,  tiregory, 
whose  residence  beyond  the  Alpe  as  I^&te  had  rendered  biu  fa- 
miliar with  its  condition,  describes  its  priesthood  as  abandonod  to 
lascivioosness,  gluttony,  and  all  manner  of  filthy  living,  like  csittle 
pntnauiag  m  their  own  dang ;  as  committing  habitually  widced- 
BBH  which  laymen  would  abhor,  corrupting  the  people  by  their 
oril  example,  and  causing  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  blasphemed. 
To  remedy  thwe  deplorable  erils,  he  now  oommisaioaed  Connd 
as  reformer,  witli  full  powers  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the 
canlinal-legate,  and  the  monasteries  were  especially  designated  as 
objects  for  his  r^enerating  band.f 

Armed  with  almost  illimitable  powers,  Conrad  was  now  the 
foremost  Germiin  ecclesiastic  of  the  lime,  and  we  may  well  ondep- 
stand  the  admiration  of  Theodoric  of  Thnringia,  who  declares  that 
he  shone  like  a  star  thronghoot  all  Q^many.  Yet  at  this  time 
bis  ill-balanced  impulsivencs.s  was  ooncentrating  bis  energies  on 
the  torturing  of  St.  Elizabeth.  There  is  no  trace  X>t  Lis  exercising 
his  inquisitorial  functions  and  the  only  record  of  his  actlrity  as  a 
reformer  is  his  roorganiring  the  nunnery  of  Nordhaoscn  by  th« 
simple  expedient  of  expelling  the  nuns,  who  all  led  ungodly  livec 
Yet  his  services  aa  a  persecutor  never  were  matv  needed.  The 
excommnnication  f>f  the  Emperor  Frederic,  on  &•]  Member  ^  of 
the  same  year,  for  temporarily  abandoning  his  crusade,  had  sat 


*  IMthem.  Chmti.  HinaQ^.  uin  1314.— Chmn.6u>petrin.  Brftirtens.  (Menken. 
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Charch  and  State  fairly  by  tlic  cars,  and  had  tuspired  the  heretics 
■with  fresh  hopoa.  Everywhere  thoir  missionary  activity  redoab- 
led,  and  the  land  waa  said  to  be  full  of  them.  In  each  diocese 
they  had  a  bialiop  to  n'hom  they  gave  the  name  uf  the  regular  in- 
cuinbent,  and  they  pretended  to  have  a  pope  whom  they  called 
Gregory,  so  that,  under  examination,  they  could  gwear  that  they 
held  the  faith  of  the  bishop  and  of  Tope  Griigury.  in  1&29  the 
Waldensce  were  again  discovered  in  Strassburg,  and  for  several 
jears  persecution  continued  there,  resulting  in  burning  many  ob- 
stinate heretics  and  penancing  those  who  yielded.* 

Local  measures  such  as  these  wore  manifcistly  insufficient,  and 
thus  far  all  efforts  at  a  oomprebcnsiro  system  of  poi-secution  had 
failed.  Id  1231  Grt^ry  was  busily  occupied  in  organizing  some 
more  efflcieut  method,  and  Germany  was  not  forgctlon.  The  Ro- 
man statutes  of  Anuibaldo  and  the  papal  edicts  of  that  year,  to 
which  frequent  alhision  has  been  made  above,  were  sent  to  the 
Teutonic  prolatca,  June  20,  wiih  letters  blatning  them  for  their 
lukowarmness  and  lenity,  and  ordering  them  to  put  vigorously  into 
force  tho  new  edicts.  Yet  already  there  had  been  sullicient  per- 
aeoution  to  occaflion  tlic  necessity  of  settling  the  novel  questioos 
arising  from  the  confiscations,  and  the  Diet  of  'Womis,  on  June  S 
of  the  same  year,  had  decided  that  tho  allodial  iuuds  and  the 
movables  should  go  to  the  heirs,  the  liofs  to  the  lord,  and  in  case 
of  serfs  the  personalty  to  the  master,  thus  excluding  the  Church 
and'  the  persecutors  from  any  share.  Under  Gregory's  earnest 
impulsion  tho  sluggishness  of  the  bishops  was  somewhat  stimu- 
latcd.  The  Archbishop  of  Treves  made  a  perquisition  through 
his  city,  and  found  three  schools  of  heretics  in  full  activity.  Ue 
called  a  synod  for  the  trial  of  those  who  were  capturcti,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  burning  three  men,  and  a  woman  named  Leu- 
chardis,  who  had  bomo  the  reputation  of  exrxH^ling  holiness,  but 
who  was  found,  upon  examinaliun,  to  belong  to  tho  dreaded  sect 
of  Luciferans,  deploring  the  fall  of  Satan  as  unjustly  banished 
from  heaven.t 


•  Vit  8.  KHz.  (Cuniaii  Tlicaaur.  I.  Ii6),  —  Johann  Rohte.  Chron.  Thuring. 
(Meukcti.  II.  ITIBV— KnIUier,  pp.  108. 18(>-a8.— Gwta  Tnrviror.  Episcopp.  c  173. 
— Trithem.  Cliron.  Iliraau^.  nnn.  1230. 
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StiD  the  rasolU  did  not  correspond  to  Gregory's  desires,     tn 
October  of  the  same  y^ar  (1231)  he  sought  to  spur  Conrad  on  to  a 
diflcfaarge  of  his  duty  by  praising  in  the  most  exalted  terms  his 
activity  and  suocesB  in  exterminating  heretics,  and  by  exhorting 
hiin,  with  the  same  wealth  of  exa^eration,  to  redoubled  energy. 
The  need  of  earnest  work  waa  more  pressing  than  ever.     The 
ATchbisho]is  of  Treves  and  Mainz  had  reported  that  an  apostle  of 
heresy  had  l>ocn  sowing  tares  through  all  the  land,  so  that  not 
only  the  cities,  but  the  towns  and  hamlets,  were  infected.     Manv 
heresiarchs,  moroovcr,  each  in  his  own  apiiointed  district,  were 
laboring  to  overthrow  the  Church.    Conrad  wa^  therefore  given  I 
full  discretionary  powers ;  he  was  not  even  required  to  hear  the 
cases,  but  only  to  pronounce  judgment,  which  was  to  be  final  and   m 
without  appeal— justice  to  those  suspect  of  heresy  being,  appar-  | 
ently,  of  no  moment.    He  was  authorized  to  command  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm,  to  excommunicate  protectors  of  heresy,  and  to 
lay  interdict  on  whole  districts.     The  recent  decrees  of  the  IIolv 
See  were  referred  to  as  his  guide,  and  heretics  who  would  abjure 
were  to  have  the  benefit  of  alisolution,  care  being  taken  that  they 
should  have  no  further  opportunity  of  mischief  —  a  delicate  ex- 
pression for  condemning  them  to  lifelong  incarceration.    When 
Courad  received  these  extensive  jxiwers  he  was  su  dangerously  ill 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  before  he  had  fairly  recovered 
St.  Elizabeth  died,  November  29,  1231.     Harsh  as  was  his  nature, 
her  loss  affected  him  severely,  and  for  a  considerable  time  his  ea* 
ergies  were  concentrated  on  fruitless  efforts  for  her  canonization. 
In  intervals  of  leisure,  however,  he  exercised  his  powers  on  such 
heretics  as  were  unlucky  enough  to  be  within  easy  reach.    In 
Marburg  itself  many  suspects  were  scir-ed,  including  knights, 
priests,  and  jwrsons  of  condition,  of  whom  some  recanted  and  the 
rest  wore  burned.    On  one  excursion  to  Erfurt,  moreover,  in  1232, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  biirn  four  more  rictims.* 

Results  so  far  Iwlow  what  might  roasonably  have  been  expect- 
ed could  not  but  be  di-suppuinling  in  the  exti-cmo  to  Gregory. 


•  Xattoer,  pp.  183^S.  U».— Tlieod.  Vit  8.  Elit  Tm.  1.— ViL  lythraic.  8.  EMt. 
OK«nlcen.  II.  'J090).— Ilmr.  Kortsrtanng  <i.  SOchs.  Wcllclimnik  (Pcrte,  flcriptt 
Vom«c  II.  91)2).— ThLbem.  Cbroa  Ilinaug.  uu.  1233.— £r|>bunli«a.  Variloq. 
(M«ak«D.II.4M). 
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One  expedient  remained — to  try  whether  among  the  Dominicans 
there  might  not  be  found  men  able  and  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves fearlessly  and  exclusively  to  the  holy  work,  lietween  the 
end  of  1231  ujid  that  of  1232,  therefore,  ouniinis»iun8  were  sunt  to 
various  Dominican  establishments  C'm(K)wering  thc-ir  officials  to 
uuderiuke  the  work.  The  treaty  of  Ccponino.  in  V2-iO,  liad  ]"e- 
stored  peaoe  botwocn  the  empire  and  the  pa]>ncy,  and  Frederic's 
aid  was  suooessfnUy  invoketl  to  give  the  imperial  sanction  to  the 
new  experiment.  From  Ravenna,  in  March,  I23'J,  he  issued  a 
constitution  addressed  to  all  the  prelates  and  jiotenlates  of  the 
empire,  ordering  thei:*  efficiont  co-operation  in  the  extiiiiation  of 
heresy,  and  taking  under  the  special  imperial  protection  all  the 
Mendicants  deputed  hy  tlic  pope  for  that  pniiwse.  The  secular 
anthoritics  were  commanded  to  arrest  all  who  should  be  designated 
to  them  by  the  inquisitors,  to  hold  them  safely  until  oondemnar 
tioD,  and  to  put  to  a  dreadful  deatii  those  convicted  of  heresy  or 
fautorabip,  or  to  iinphaoii  for  Ijfc  such  aa  should  recant  and  ab- 
jure. Kelapse  was  punishable  witli  the  death •  penalty,  and  d&- 
scendants  to  the  second  genemtiou  were  declared  incapable  of 
holding  Hefs  or  public  ollire.* 

Here  were  laws  provided  and  ministers  for  their  enforcement, 
and  the  business  of  vindicating  the  faith  might  at  last  be  ex- 
pected to  prosper.  If  Conrad  was  remiss,  others  would  be 
found  enthnsiastically  ready  for  the  work.  So  it  proved.  Sud- 
denly there  api)eared  on  the  scene  a  Domioican  named  Conrad 
Tors,  said  to  be  a  cuuverL  from  heres}',  who,  without  s|}ecial  com- 
mission, commenced  to  clear  the  land  of  error.  Ho  carried  with 
him  a  layman  nameil  John,  one-eyed  and  oae-handed,  of  thoroughly 
disreputable  character,  who  boasted  that  lie  could  recognize  a  her- 
etic at  sight.  A]jparontly  with  little  more  evidence  tiian  this, 
Conrad  Tors  raided  from  town  to  town,  condenming  his  victima 
wholesale,  and  those  whom  he  delivered  to  the  magistrates  they 
were  compellal  by  popuhir  excitement  to  bum.  Soon,  however, 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place,  and  then  the  Domiaican  shrewd- 
ly enlisted  the  support  of  the  nobles  by  directing  his  attacks 
against  the  more  wealthy,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  exten- 
sive confiscations  to  be  divided.    "When  remonstrated  with  he  is 
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said  to  have  replied,  "  I  wonid  bum  a  hundred  innooent  if  there 
was  one  ^ilty  amon;^  tUem.^     Stimuhited  l>v  this  HhtniDg-  exam- 
ple, many  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  joined  liitn,  ajid  Inxaim^^^ 
ills  engor  nssistants  in  tlio  tvork.*  ^^^| 

Whether,  as  reiwjrteil.  Conrad  Tors,  to  strengthen  liiinael^^^ 
sought  out  Cnnnid  of  Marburg  and  porsuiuled  him  to  take  part  in    ^ 
the  good  work,  or  whether  the  latter,  soenting  the  battle  from  afar,    f 
was  aroused  from  bis  torpor  und  rushed  eagerly  to  the  fray,  cannot 
positively  be  determined.    This  much  is  certain,  that  at  length  ho 
came  forward,  and  not  only  lent  the  weight  of  hia  great  name  to 
the  proceedings,  but  urged  them  to  a  crueller  and  wider  develop- 
ment with  all  hisveliomence  of  character  and  implacable  severity. 

The  heresy  of  which  the  miserable  victims  of  this  onslaught 
vere  accused  was  not  Waldensian,  but  Luciferan.  Its  hideout 
ritOB  wore  described  in  full  detail  by  Master  Conrad  to  Pope  Greg- 
ory, and  are  worth  repeating  aa  illustrating  the  auperatitions  con- 
oerning  witchcraft  which,  for  centuries,  worked  such  cruel  wrong 
in  every  comer  of  Europe.  Indeed,  it  seemed  Inevitable  that  such 
embroideries  should  be  added  by  inquisitorial  craft  or  popular 
credulity  to  the  tenets  of  heretics,  for,  on  the  firat  emergence  of 
Calharism  at  Orleans  in  1023,  very  similar  storiee  were  told  of 
the  infernal  rites  of  the  heretics,  which  are  repealed  hy  Walter 
Mapes  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. f  That  Conrad 
obtained  these  wild  fictions  in  endless  duplication  from  those  who 
stood  before  his  jndgment-soat  there  need  bo  no  reasonable  doubt. 
The  reports  of  mtch-trials  in  later  times  are  tOM  numerous  and 
authentic  for  as  lo  question  the  readiness  of  sclf-aocnsation  of 
those  who  saw  no  other  meaus  of  escape,  or  their  eagerness  to 
propitiate  their  judge  by  resjwnding  to  every  incriminating  sug- 
gestion, and  telling  him  what  they  found  him  desirous  of  hear- 
ing.  Crude  as  were  Conrad's  methods,  the  inqnisitorial  process 
proved  its  universal  effectiveness  by  their  producing  confessions 
as  surely  as  the  more  elaborate  refinements  invented  by  his  sue- 
oessors,  although  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  tortare. 
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Acoording  to  these  rerelatioas,  when  a  norico  ifl  receired  into 
the  sect  and  first  attends  the  a^senibly,  there  apjicars  to  bim  a 
toad,  which  he  kiascs  either  on  the  posteriors  or  on  the  mouth ;  in 
the  latter  cose  it  depoaitit  something  in  his  mouth.  Occasionally 
it  has  the  aspect  of  a  f*oom  or  of  a  duck,  and  sometimes  it  in  as 
lai^  as  an  oren.  Thou  there  comes  to  him  a  man  of  wonderfnl 
paleness,  with  the  l>Iackest  of  eyes,  and  so  thin  that  he  is  naught 
but  skin  and  bone.  Jrlim  the  novice  likewise  kisses,  linding  hira 
icecold,  and  with  that  kiss  all  remeinbranco  of  the  Catholic  faith 
vanishes  from  his  heart.  Then  aJl  sit  dou-n  to  a  feast,  after  which, 
from  a  statue  which  is  always  prosont,  there  descends  a  black  cat, 
as  Ihi^jc  as  a  dog,  with  the  tail  bent  back.  She  comes  down  back* 
wards  and  her  posteriors  are  kissed,  first  by  the  norioe,  then  by 
the  maetc>r  of  the  assembly,  and  finally  by  all  who  aro  worthy 
and  perfect,  while  tlioae  who  are  imperfect  and  feel  thomsolvea 
onworthy  receive  i)eace  from  the  master.  Then  each  resumes 
his  place,  songs  are  sung,  and  the  master  says  tu  his  next  neigh- 
bor, '*What  does  this  tench  f*  The  answer  is,  *'The  highest 
peace,"  and  another  adds,  "And  that  we  must  obey/'  All  light* 
are  then  extinguished  and  indiscriminate  intercourse  tukes  place, 
after  which  the  candles  aro  relighted,  each  one  takes  his  seat,  and 
from  a  dark  corner  apt>ear8  a  man  shining  Like  the  sun  in  bis  up* 
per  lialf,  whilft  from  tlio  hips  down  ho  is  black  like  the  cai.  He 
illuminates  the  whole  place,  and  the  master,  taking  a  fragment  of 
the  norioo*s  garment,  hands  it  to  bim.  saj-ing,  "  >[aster,  I  give  this 
to  thee  which  baa  boen  given  to  me."  To  this  the  shining  man 
ref^ies,  "Thou  hast  served  me  well,  thou  wilt  servo  me  more  and 
better.  I  leave  to  thy  care  ^vhat  thou  hast  given  me,"  and  then 
he  disappoara.  Each  year  at  Easter  they  receive  the  host,  carry  it 
home  in  their  mouths,  and  spit  it  out  into  a  cesspool  to  show  tlieir 
contempt  for  the  Ittnleemer.  They  hold  that  God  unjustly  and 
treacherously  cast  Satan  into  hell;  the  latter  is  the  Creator, 
who  in  the  end  will  ovrrcomo  (Jod,  when  they  exjicct  eternal 
bliss  witl)  him.  That  which  is  pleasing  to  God  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  that  which  ho  hates  is  to  be  cherished. 

This  transparent  tissue  of  inventions  was  apparently  doubted 
by  no  one,  and  it  excited  almost  to  insanity  the  cre<lulous  old  man 
who  tiUixl  the  papal  chair,  lie  replies  that  he  is  drunk  with  worm- 
wood, and  in  fact  his  letters  read  like  the  ravings  of  a  madiuwL 
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If  against  sacb  men  the  earth  should 


and  the  stars  of 


men 
AQftTen  reveal  thoir  ioiquity.  so  that  not  only  men,  but  tbe  ele- 
ments, should  onite  in  their  destruction,  wiping  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  without  s{)aritig  sex  or  age,  and  rendering  them 
an  eternal  opprobrium  for  the  nations,  it  would  not  be  a  siifflnent 
and  worthy  puni»limcnt  of  their  crimes."  If  they  cannot  he  con- 
Terted,  the  strongest  remedies  must  be  used.  Fire  and  steel  must 
be  applied  to  wounds  incurable  by  milder  applications.  Connul 
waa  instructed  forthwith  to  preach  a  crusade  against  them,  and 
the  bishop  of  the  province,  the  emperor,  and  his  son,  King  Henry, 
were  ordered  to  exert  all  their  powers  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
wretches.* 

The  means  which  Master  Connul  took  to  obtain  these  avow- 
als l^m  his  victims  were  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  processes 
of  the  Inquisition  had  not  yet  been  formulotod,  and  the  unlimited 
powers  with  which  he  was  clothed  enabled  his  iro|iatient  tem- 
per to  reach  the  desired  goal  by  the  shortfst  possible  ooupse.  Aa 
officially  reported,  after  the  bursting  of  tho  bubble,  to  Oregoiy 
by  his  own  penitentiani',  the  Dominican  IJemard,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  the  accused  was  allowetl  simply  tbe  option  of 
confessing  what  was  demanded  of  him,  and  receiving  penance,  or 
of  being  burned  for  denial — which,  in  fact,  was  tbe  essence  of  the 
inquisitorial  prooe^  re<lucod  to  its  simplest  terms.  Conrad  had 
DO  pri.sons  at  his  disposal  for  tho  incarceration  of  penitents,  and 
the  infliction  of  wearing  crosses  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
him,  so  he  dcviseil  the  penance  of  shaving  tho  head  as  a  mark  of 
hnmtliation  for  his  converts,  who  wore  mortwver.of  course,  obliged 
to  give  the  names  of  all  whom  they  had  seen  in  the  hideous  noc- 
turnal JisaemblJt's. 

At  the  outset  ho  had  fallen  into  tbe  hands  of  a  designing 
woman,  a  vagnint  about  twenty  years  old  who  had  quarroUod 
with  her  relations,  and  who,  uomin;^  by  chance  to  Bingen,  and 
observing  what  was  going  on,  saw  her  opportunity  of  revenge. 
She  pretended  to  be  of  the  sect,  that  her  hu±»band  had  been  burned, 
that  she  wished  tn  perish  likewise,  but  added  that  if  tho  Master 
would  believo  her  she  would  reveal  the  names  of  tho  guilty.    Con- 
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rart  eagerlj  awaUowod  the  bait,  and  sent  her  Trith  his  assistanta 
toClAvctt,  whcnoe  she  camo,  where  she  causod  the  hunting  of  her 
kinilrcd.  Then  there  was  a  certain  Ainfrid,  who  finally  confoBSwJ 
that  he  had  led  Connul  to  condemn  a  number  of  innocent  men. 
Creatures  of  this  kind  were  sure  not  to  be  lacking,  and  it  was  even 
said  that  cunning'  heretics  caused  themselves  to  be  accused,  and 
accepted  pcnanoe,  for  the  purpose  of  incriminating  Catholics,  and 
thus  rendering  the  whole  proceeding  odious.  As  no  one  bad  the 
slightest  opimrtunity  of  dofenoo,  some  steadfast  men  preferred  to 
be  bnmod  and  thus  cam  salvation,  rather  than  to  confess  to  lies 
and  falsely  accuse  others.  The  weaker  ones  who  saved  their  Uve&f 
when  pressed  to  name  their  accomplicos,  would  often  say,  "  I  know 
not  whom  to  accuse:  tell  me  the  names  of  those  you  suspect;" 
or,  when  interrogated  about  individuals,  would  evasively  reply, 
"They  were  as  I  was;  thoy  were  in  the  assemblies  as  I  was," 
which  was  apjMirently  sufficient.  "  Thus,"  proceeds  the  official 
report  to  the  poi>e.  "  brother  accused  brother,  the  wife  the  bus* 
band,  and  the  master  the  servant.  Others  gave  money  to  the 
shaven  penitents  in  order  to  learn  from  them  methods  of  evasion 
and  escape,  and  there  arose  a  confusion  unknown  for  ages.  I, 
the  arobbiBhop,  firet  by  myself  and  afterwards  with  the  two  arch- 
bishops of  Treves  and  Cologne,  warned  Master  Conrad  to  pro- 
ceed in  BO  great  a  matter  with  more  moderation  and  discretion, 
but  be  refused."  * 


*  Alboric  Tyjntn  Font  ann.  12M.— Oodcfrtd  B.  PantflVon.  onnnl.  una.  1388l 

]t  wouliJ  Bccm  fh>m  Ibis  thnt  Henr5-.  Archbishop  of  Culo^nc,  was  pcrfonning 

his  fiinrtiMDR  M  thin  prnnd,  althnii^li  he  litil  bton  iiutpciHloil  liy  ttrpgorj  IK. 

in  December,  1231,  pen<liiig  nn  mrcAtigntion  tnto  hi«  criniinnl  luTpiLudc,  irhich 

the  pope  tlf«clared  to  be  s  Bhaoie  to  dcacribe  nnd  a  horror  to  hear.    In  April, 

1233,  Gregory  tried  to  mukc  him  resign,  to  which  he  responded  in  Jane  by  ao 

appeal  to  th«  Holj  See.   The  iiniiKdiAtPconMqueDce  of  this  was  a  papal  Ictjdd 

tlw  clei^  of  Cologne  of  three  hundred  Alerting  mnrkx  to  dpfrmy  «^xp«ii!w».     In 

HuTfth  of  tbo  next  year  Airthcr  prorisioo  for  the  cipL-DScs  waa  rcqaisilc.    In  April, 

1335,  wc  l^nd  him  *ti\\  ntidnr  excooiniunicnliou  and  deprivrtl  of  his  fum-tiona. 

AAcr  this  hesccniH  totiavcrc-establUlicd  hiniARir,  anil  inMnrcli,  1338,  he  was  coo- 

dcmned  to  pa>  thirteen  liiiD'Jrvd  elvrliug  mnrke  to  a  Huiniui  banker  for  expenaefl 

incurrnl  niaiiyycara  Ixfore  by  his  predecessor.    In  Mny,  121)0,  wc  find  his  succe*- 

^^    WOT,  Conrad  too  Hochstaden,  in  Itome  as  arcbbisliop-eloct,  and  Gregory  ordering  a 

^M    lery  of  eight  thousand  marks  on  the  pmvince  to  pay  the  debts  due  there  by  the  see 

H    (EpUtL  SdecL  Sccu).  XIII.  T.  I.  Xo.  457, 473, 533, 530-30, 655,  fi7»,  637, 733, 748}. 
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Prom  this  last  fart  wc  gather  that  the  preUtes  of  th 
while  not  interferiag  effectively  to  protect  thoir  pec^la,  had,  ak 
least,  taken  no  part  in  the  insane  penecation  which  was  nging. 
Oonrad  had  foond  plenty  of  asgistanta  among  the  Dominicans  aad 
Franciscans,  but  the  secnlar  hierarchy  ha<t  held  aloof.  In  vain 
bad  Gregory,  in  OetolMir,  1 2^i,  wriitan  to  them  and  to  the  prince^ 
telling  them  that  the  heretics  who  formerly  laj  in  hiding  wen 
non-  omiiinp  forwani  oponly,  like  war-lionee  hameesed  for  bat* 
lie,  publicly  preaching  their  errors  and  seeking  the  perdition  of 
the  simple  and  ignorant.  Faith  was  nn  in  Genuacy,  he  said, 
and,  therefore,  ho  ordered  them  to  niak«  TigonMs  iaquisituni 
throoghoDt  their  lands,  seizinju;  all  herntics  and  snspecta^  and  pro- 
ceeding against  them  in  aooordanoe  with  the  papal  decraes  of 
19S1.  The  appeal  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  The  bishops  seem  la  have 
been  thoroughlr  disturbed  br  the  encroachments  which  the  pih 
pacy  was  making  on  their  independence  through  the  new  ageo- 
oies  which  it  was  bringing  into  play.  The  Mendicwit  Onkn 
were  already  a  snfttcientlr  dangenms  factor,  and  now  came  tbeM 
new  inqnisitors,  armed  with  pftp&l  oommissions.  superseding  Uiair 
time-honortMl  jarisdiction  in  everv-  sjiot  within  their  diooewfc  Ik 
is  no  wond^  that  they  felt  alarmed,  and  that  they  hdd  aloof 
The  German  prelates  were  great  secnlar  pzinoes^  onnhining  oiril 
and  epiritoal  aulboritj.  The  three  electoml  aiebfairiKi|ia — Maioi^ 
Treves,  and  Cologne— stood  on  a  level  as  temporal  lords  with  th» 
most  powerful  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  wide  extent  of  many 
of  the  diooeecs  rendered  ihe  l^Ahopa  ecarccdy  leas  formidahla 
They  were  always  suffering  from  the  greed  of  the  KtMnan  curia, 
and  were  perpetnally  involved  in  stm^es  to  resist  its  encacv^ 
ments.  Frederic  II.,  indeed,  by  his  constitutions  of  1339;  had 
increased  their  secular  antbority  by  rendering  them  aheolnt«  mat- 
ters of  the  cpisoopal  cities,  whose  municipal  h^t«  and  liberties 
be  abolished,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  given,  as  we  have  seen, 
ihe  imperial  sanction  to  the  papal  Inquisition.  an<l  had  raodmd 
it  everywhere  supreme.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  felt  aggrtewd 
and  alarmed,  that  thcr  withheld  their  oooperatioo  as  far  aa  tbey 
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safely  oouM,  anil  Ihut  woll-^rouniletl  jealoDsy  would  leail  them 
to  seize  the  firat  Btife  opportnnily  of  cmshing  the  intrading  up- 
starts.* 

Fortanately  for  the  German  people,  Conrad's  blind  recklees- 
neas  was  not  long  In  affording  Ihem  the  desire*!  ohanoe.  Begin- 
ning with  the  lowly  and  helpless,  his  cj])eratioiis  hmi  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  the  higher  classes.  In  his  eyes  tlie  meanest  peasant 
and  the  loftiest  noble  were  on  an  equality,  nnd  ho  was  as  prompt 
tu  assail  tlm  one  as  the  other,  but  his  witnesses  at  lirst  had  not 
dare<l  to  accuse  the  high-bom  and  powerful.  It  \s  quite  poatiblo, 
indeed,  that,  as  tho  persecution  became  more  dreadful,  some  of 
them  may  have  fidt  that  the  surest  mode  of  bringing  on  a  crisis 
was  to  involve  the  magnates  of  the  land.  Kumois  were  spread 
impugning  the  faith  of  the  Counts  of  Aneberg,  Lot;.,  and  Sayn. 
Conrad  eagerly  directed  his  interrogatories  to  obtaining  evidence 
against  them,  and  summoned  them  to  appear  before  him.  CViunt 
Sa}*n  was  an  es|KrciaI]y  notjihlo  prey,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  the  diocese,  whose  extensive  possessions  were 
guarded  by  castles  reno^vncd  for  strength,  and  whose  rpputation 
was  that  of  a  stem  and  cruel  man.  The  crime  of  whieh  lie  wag 
accusetl  was  that  of  riding  od  a  crab,  and  open  defiance  was  ex- 
pected from  him.  Sigfried,  tho  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  to  make  a 
show^  of  obedience  to  the  papal  commands^  had  called  a  provincial 
council  to  assemble  March  13, 1333.  When  it  met,  it  deplored  the 
prevalence  of  heresy,  from  which  scarce  a  village  in  the  land  was 
free ;  it  prayed  tho  prelates  to  labor  zealously  for  the  suppn-sslon 
of  the  evil,  commanded  them  to  enforce  in  their  respective  dio 
eeses  the  recent  decrees  of  the  popo  and  of  the  emperor,  which 
were  to  be  read  and  exptiiinetl  in  tho  local  synods,  so  that  the 
heretics  might  be  fnghtoned  to  conversion ;  it  deprecalwi  the 
practice  of  seizing  the  property  of  suspoct«  before  their  guilt  was 
determined  ;  it  ordered  the  bishops  to  provide  prisons  for  coiners 
and  incorrigible  clerks,  without  alluding  to  the  imprisonment  of 
heretics,  although  Gregory,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  speciiUly 
ordered  them  to  employ  perpetual  incarceration  in  all  cases  of 
relapse;  it  endeavored  to  maintain  episcopal  juris^liction  by  en- 
vsting  that  inquisituni  must  obtain  lettere  fruut  the  bishop  before 
— H- 
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oxiMt'iititi^  thoir  jKuvors  in  any  diocese ;  finally,  it  anticipated  the 
n'Mintaiuv  nf  (\n)nt  Siiyn  nml  the  other  inculpated  nobles,  by  di- 
nvtin^  iliat  if  any  iniipiiito,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  his 
oustliH)  and  \\\c  sttp)M>rt  of  his  subjects,  should  refuse  to  appear 
ftftor  tltixH^  ritationi:).  his  bi&liop  should  preach  a  crusade  againit 
him  will)  indulj'iMU't'ii,  and  he  should  be  manfully  assailed.* 

Thus,  while  ivtonsibly  obeying  the  commands  of  the  pope  and 
em(tt^(\tr,  lhi«  ai'tion  of  the  bishops  was  practically  directed  to 
limitintr  the  |>owers  of  tlte  inquisitors.  As  for  the  threat  of  a 
cnuHhhx  its  si^iticanoe  is  seen  in  the  steps  actaallr  taken  ia  dK 
Mw  «^  t\mnt  8ayn.  That  shrvvrd  noble  saw  that  he  coaU  rIt 
«)HW  etw»,v(wl  pr«.>ttvlton  if  he  c«.mld  promiae  the  >'M»^yf 
)ni]«(Hvl^  ukI  he  had  sutliciont  inteivst  with  King  Heerr  to 
liim  lo  >vn  with  Siarfried  of  Maim  in  calling  a  Asa^  ier  Jiir 
:^  u>  \>>waiier  h»  ^'tif^*.  The  kisg  and  his  pri&Ks  arusi.ani  ^ 
awKaKy  as  wvH  a$  the  }wvlai«!&.  so  thai  it  was  nxao-  xx  ^■"r-^ 
^M  tiukB  as  ^vvU'szastkad  civinoiL  The  coar;  iisiwruc.  jis  jbm- 
<iMkV  aatd  \tf<fced  :o  pn>tv  it  by  coajniaiors.  C<ar.TW.^  ww  n 
fKWttt^  fottdi  h^  t<>.vi:;\>a  suddenly  cbaB£e«i  T^  mmantKr  vat. 
n  ?M>.;y.  a  =:a:^ocjl  rrv'Ces^  SkCtic^s  tbe  sipRinarr  ^  -st^  J^oai 
IisciJS.:  or..  iTL'i  :ix'  ~c--s..:;7.  :-  rLi..v  ■::"  rttir  t  Taapt  .kauK 
»  .:J:  *^i*.v*:!r    .:.r.-i*.i.>, ■; .;  7„  vjs^— --:\lv  i  rcbtvut-T     Hl±  ir^asmsi 

3>dt:  ;-VT   :*tJ.  ':*ftc  :"-'.■;».;  :-:  iv!:Qft;  ti-f  :•  iin:  jr  ;pi^  "u  a"^ 

yf*.v^:?!:»~  '.r^  i— '^  '  '-'•  ":■'. Si-'.  ;~.'  ~  r-~  >i;7   ''    vi  ■■■.i;ai_*~      A.:Ti;  ^ysr^ 
i^.'iTti.  .-*:-rM7*  iJ-^j^i'  '  T:--! -J,:  :.r  -•>  "^  '  .-  >:  iiTunss  :,=-  Tjnt*: 

>-■     ~-V>i.V»    "■;■      ":'•      "1..""    ■-'      "     r      ~ir^_l':  •        ■     1>.   .  :!~;iI.<'IL  _  i^       .'•'C^ 

■?T*;>sft;»:    ;-i.-T»>i  '     ::.::— iJ.i'r      .^..r'.. •-'.'.   .'»:r   "iia-     --"y .,TbP-^ 

.'»,  T''.  'T>    r.   :■'■  ■  -^  .  —•'*.'    ■  '..  '-:••    i:-'C  T-tCtft-  :irr    aa*  Tr«* 
>..ivA.   '    ...-.  :     _—  .:_:   ■  -— .-i".  ■  ".   -Ill"  ■;:r>'r    **    -  t   lai 
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lio.**  Master  Conrad  siilteiily  iiinttered, "  If  liti  hud  been  convictet) 
it  wonW  have  Iwen  <lifforcnt,"  and  withdrew.  The  count  j^nally 
agreed  to  allow  the  matter  to  bo  referred  to  Rome,  and  ecclesias- 
tics of  distinction  wore  appointed  to  lay  the  proceedings  before 
the  Holy  See  for  final  dtcision.* 

Maddened  by  his  defeat.  Conrad  at  once  proceeded  to  preach 
in  tho  streets  of  Mainz  a  crusade  a^inst  sonio  nobles  who  had 
been  summoned  and  who  had  not  appeared.  To  this  both  the 
archbishop  and  the  Wing  objected,  and  he  was  forced  to  desist. 
With  his  usual  inipubjiveaess  ho  then  abruptly  determined  to  quit 
aji  ungrateful  world,  and  to  live  henceforth  in  retirement  at  Mar^ 
bui^.  The  king  and  archbishop  offered  him  an  armed  escortf  but 
he  would  accept  nothing  save  letters  of  surety,  and  with  these  he 
departed  to  meet  his  fate.  Those  against  whom  his  crusade  had 
been  preached  lay  in  wait  for  him  near  Ifarburg  and  despatched 
him,  July  31,  regardless  of  his  entreaties  for  mercy.  His  faithful 
follower,  Friar  Gerhard,  refused  the  opportunity  offered  him  to 
escape,  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his  beloved  master,  and  per- 
ished with  him.  The  scene  of  tlie  murder  is  su])poscd  to  bo  Ka]>- 
peln  on  the  Lahnsberg.  where  a  chapel  was  erected  to  commemo- 
rate it.  The  body  was  carried  to  Marburg  and  buried  by  the  side 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  when  the  latter  was  trauslatud  to  the  mag- 
nificent Elizabethskjpchc,  his  Imnes  were  likewise  carried  thitherf 

The  immediate  reputation  which  Conrad  left  behind  him  is 
shown  by  the  vision,  relatwl  by  a  cont«m[»orary,  which  indicated 
that  ho  wna  hopnlessly  damnoil.  MfMlem  coclrsiastics,  however, 
take  a  more  favomble  view  of  his  career,  and  even  the  amiable 
Albon  liutlcr  describea  him  as  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  pricet, 
who  rendered  great  service  by  hia  preaching,  and  whose  fervor, 
disinterestedness,  and  love  of  poverty  and  austerity  rendered  him 
a  model  for  his  contemporaries.  Yet.  unaccountably,  the  (?htirch 
has  not  yet  proceeded  to  his  vindication  as  a  martyred  saiui,  and 


•  Owtt  Treriror.  Archicpp.  c.  174.—  Bftchaisclic  'Wcltchronilc,  fton.  1288 
(Perti:,  II.  293).— Anoftl.  Wonnutjeiis.  (loc  clt.).— Oodordd.  B.  Puulnlcon.  AnoaL 
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has  n^l<>ctod  to  plaon  him  alongsido  of  those  kiadrod  Hpirita,  SL 
Pflter  Martvr  and  Si.  Pwlro  ArUups.* 

AVith  Conrad's  withdrawal  from  the  Council  of  Mains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  he  hud  been  the  mainspring^  came  to  an  end  at 
once.  '*  TIuis,"  says  a  oonternporapy  ecclosiiistic,  "  censed  this 
Btorm,  the  most  dangerous  persecution  of  the  faithful  since  the 
days  of  ConBlantius  the  Fleretic  and  Julian  tho  Apostate.  Peo- 
ple once  mon?  began  to  breathe.  Coant  8ayn  was  a  wall  for  the 
mansion  of  the  Ix^rd,  lest  this  nia<lness  should  rajre  further,  en- 
veloping guilty  and  innocent  alike,  bishojw  and  ])rinceff.  religious 
and  Catholics,  like  peasants  an<l  horutics."  The  murderers  er'i' 
dently  felt  that  ihcy  had  nothing  to  dread  from  public  opinion, 
for  thoy  voluntarily  came  forward  and  olfereU  to  submit  Ihom- 
selrtis  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  as  regards  tlie  heresy  whereof 
Conmd  h»l  wwused  them,  and  to  the  secular  tribunals  as  regards 
the  homicide,  agreeing  to  present  themselves  for  examination  at  a 
diet  of  tho  empiro  which  was  ordorod  for  February,  1234,  at  Fraak- 
foH.f 

Gregory,  who  in  June  had  been  ordering  a  crusade  preachod 
against  the  heretics,  and  hiul  bcun  stimulating  prince  and  prelate 
to  a  yet  more  ferocious  persecution,  was  moved  to  re^^t  when 
the  envoy  of  tho  assembly  of  Hainz,  Conrad,  the  "  Scbolasticus  " 
of  Bpeier,  presented  letters  from  the  king  and  bishops  describing 
tho  arbitrary  metho<l8  of  his  inquisitor.  Uc  ordered  letters  drawn 
up  prescribing  a  more  regular  form  of  trial  for  heretics;  but  be- 
fore the  envoy  had  permission  to  depart,  there  arrived  the  origi- 
nator of  the  trouble,  (Jonrad  Tors,  with  the  pitiful  tale  of  the  blas- 
ter's martyrdom.  At  this  news  the  emotional  pop©  could  not  con- 
tain his  wrath.  Tho  letters  just  written  were  recalled  and  torn 
up,  and  the  unlucky  envoy  was  threatened  with  tho  deprivation 
of  all  his  benefices.  Under  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sacred  C<A- 
lege,  however,  Gregory's  ire  subsided  sutilcieatly  to  allow  him  to 
renew  the  letters  and  to  enable  the  envoy  to  ilt'iJart  unscathed. 
The  pope  solaced  himself,  however,  with  pouring  out  his  grief  at 
full  length  in  letters  to  the  German  prelates.  The  deatli  of  Con- 
rad was  a  thunderclap  which  had  shaken  the  walls  of  tho  Chris- 
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tiao  sanctuary.  No  nrords  were  ^rong  enough  to  de»oribe  the 
tmnscendant  merits  and  scrviaa  of  tho  martyr,  anii  no  punish- 
ment could  be  inv6ute<l  tou  twvere  for  ibu  murtlorurs.  The  bi&bope 
were  mundty  rated  for  tlieir  indifloronce  in  the  iniitter,  and  were 
onlerofi  to  take  immodiato  and  offwtivo  measures.  Tho  Domini- 
oan  provincial,  Courad,  was  commanded,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bialiopa,  to  carry  on  the  Inquisition  vigoroaaly,  and  to  preach  a 
omsade  against  the  heretics.* 

In  8p)t«  of  this  furious  grief  and  nratb  the  German  prelat«fl 
niaintjun<!d  a  most  provoking  calmness.  The  fanatic  Conrad,  Bish- 
op of  Hildesheim,  it  is  true,  preached  a  crusadu  as  ordered  by  the 
pope,  and  under  his  impulsion  tho  Landgrave,  Conrad  of  Thu- 
ringia.  zciduusLy  purgi^d  his  land  of  hei-etica,  and  completely  de* 
strayed  all  their  assemblies,  levelling  to  tho  ground  Willnsdorf, 
which  waa  reckoned  their  cbiof  abiding-place ;  whilo  his  brother, 
Henry  liaspo.  and  Hartmann,  Count  of  Kibui^  (Zurich),  took  tlia 
cross  under  the  same  auspices,  and  roceived,  in  cuuaequence,  papal 
protection  for  their  dominions.  Ehren  thi.'i  measure  of  activity, 
however,  was  regarded  unfavorably  in  Germany,  and  there  waa 
no  resfionso  to  the  cry  for  vengeance.  Tlie  Diet  of  Frankfort  duly 
aaembled  February  2,  1234,  and  tho  first  business  recorded  was 
an  accusation  brought  by  King  Uenry  liimself  against  the  Bishop 
of  Hildosheim  for  having  preached  the  crusade;  it  was  treated  aa 
an  offence,  imd  though  he  was  pardoned  by  unanimous  request, 
the  recalcitrance  against  the  papal  tendencies  was  none  the  loss 
significant.  Then  the  memory  of  the  martyred  (^onrad  was  ar- 
raigned, and  this,  aa  a  matter  of  faith,  was  discussed  by  the  eccle> 
siastioB  seiJarately.  There  were  twenty-five  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops present,  who  were  almost  unaiiiinouH  in  ooDdenming  him,  wliile 
the  Bishop  of  llildcsheim  and  a  Dominican  named  Otto  strenu- 
ously defended  him.  One  of  the  prelates  exclaimed  that  Master 
Conrad  ought  to  bo  dug  up  and  burned  as  a  heretic;  but  no  con- 
elusion  soema  to  have  been  reached,  for  tho  proceedings  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  introdnction  of  a  procession  of  those  whom  he 
had  shaved  in  penance  the  preceding  year,  who  inarched  in  with  a 
cross  al  their  bead,  and  uomplainetl  of  his  cruelty  with  dolorous 
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cries,  when  a  tumult  arose  fmin  wliich  his  defenders  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  On  the  following  Monday  the  sulemn 
purgatiun  of  Count  Sayn  took  place  In  the  field  of  judgiiiont  be- 
yond the  walls.  Eight  hlBliops,  twelve  Cistercian  and  ttirt»o  Ben&- 
dietine  ahbots,  twelve  Franciscan  and  tliroo  iJomiuican  friars,  who, 
with  many  other  clerks  ami  iiunicrous  uuhk-s.  Ujok  pait  in  his 
oath  of  denial,  sliow  how  einpliatically  tin;  <!crinan  biorarc^by  de- 
sired to  disclaim  all  syuipathy  with  Conrad's  act*.  Count  Suluis, 
whom  Conra<I  hjwi  forced  to  confession,  went  through  the  same 
oepemony,  declaring  with  tears  in  hia  eyes  that  the  fear  of  death 
alone  had  compelled  him  to  admit  himself  giiilty.  The  diet  lh«i 
proceedeil  to  legislate  for  the  future,  and  ils  slender  enunciation 
on  the  subject  of  heresy  can  have  carried  little  comfort  to  the 
wrathful  Gregory.  It  simply  commanded  that  all  who  exercised 
judicial  functions  should  use  every  effort  to  purge  the  laud  of  her- 
esy, but  at  the  same  time  it  cwutioned  thorn  to  prefer  justice  to 
unjust  persecution.* 

Two  months  later,  April  2,  1*234,  a  council  was  held  at  Mainz 
for  final  siction.  ('ount  Siiyii  and  others  who  hnd  been  accnsed 
were  subjected  to  a  form  of  examination,  wei*e  declared  innocent, 
and  were  restored  to  reputation  and  to  their  possessions.  Conrad^s 
unlucky  witnesses  who  had  been  forced  to  commit  perjury  were 
ordered  to  undergo  a  penance  of  seven  years;  tljose  who  had  ao- 
cuseii  the  innocent  wen)  maliciously  sent  to  the  j>o[>o  for  the  impo- 
sition of  penance,  and  he  was,  in  the  same  spirit,  asked  what  should 
be  done  about  those  whom  Conrad  had  unjustly  burned.  As  for 
the  murderers,  they  were  8iini>ly  excommunicated. t 

All  this  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Holy  See,  but  Gregory 
prudently  delayed  action.  He  was  involved  in  troubles  with  the 
Romans  which  rendered  inadvisable  any  trial  of  strength  with  the 
united  Teutonic  Church.  He  sent  his  penitentiary,  ISernard,  who 
made  an  Investigation  on  the  spot,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Aroh- 
biabop  Sigfried.  fumishe*!  him  with  a  report  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  aifair.    On  receiving  thia. 


•  EpistL  Solwct.  Sa-ciil.  XIII.  T  I.  No.  60a,  572.— Ciiron.  Erfordieni.  (Schwi- 
o&t  ViDiloiu.  Litorar.  I.  »4).~AlbcricTrium  Fout.  aao,  13^4.— Geet.  Trevlror. 
c.  175. 

t  Alberic.  Trium  Font.  um.  MAS, 
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Gregory  expressed  his  regret  that  lie  had  hitrusted  to  ifastor  Con- 
rad Ihe  enoriuout;  |)owors  which  li.td  led  Ui  a  msult  so  lum*.-nt;)bta 
Still  his  decision  was  delaytMl.  Towards  the  ond  of  the  year  1234 
he  appealed  earnestly  to  the  (iernian  bishoi«  for  aid  in  his  qtiarrel 
with  the  ICuuiaris,  which  continued  until  ho  nmilv  [)L>acc  with  thttm 
in  April,  1235.  His  humlH  were  now  free,  but  it  was  not  lUitilJuly 
that  he  Crusted  himself  to  express  his  indignation.  Then  he  scold* 
ediuost  vehemently  the  Council  of  Main/,  fur  during,  in  the  absence 
of  any  defenders  of  the  faith,  to  aliwilve  those  whom  Conrad  had 
prosecuted,  and  for  sending  to  him  for  absolution  the  murderers, 
without  having  first  exacted  of  tlieiii  full  satisfaction  for  their  de- 
testable eriiae.  U'lB  sentcmce  upon  them  is  thatthoy  shall  join  the 
cmsade  to  Palestine  when  it  sets  sail  the  following  March,  giving 
good  security  to  insure  their  obedlonco,  and  meanwhile  they  shall 
visit  all  the  greater  churahes  in  the  rej^on  of  the  crime,  bare- 
footed and  naketl,  except  drawers,  ivith  a  halter  around  the  neck, 
and  a  rod  in  the  hand,  and,  when  the  alttueiice  of  people  is  the 
greatest,  cause  theinsolvos  to  be  scourged  by  all  the  priests,  while 
they  cluint  the  |>onitential  psalm-s,  an<l  publicly  confess  their  guilt. 
After  this  they  may  be  absolved.* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  immediate  author  of  the  trou- 
bles met  with  the  fate  which  he  deserved.  Conrad  Tors,  on  his 
return  from  Borne,  endea.vore<l  to  resume  his  inteiTUpted  labors, 
but  the  temper  of  the  people  had  olmnged,  and  the  victinm  were 
no  longer  unresisting.  At  Strassburg  he  summoned  tlie  Junker 
lleinz  von  Miillenhoini,  who  unceremoniously  settled  the  accusa- 
tion by  slaying  biui.  His  a^ssistant,  llie  one-eyed  John,  met  an 
even  moro  ignominious  fate,  for  he  was  recognized  at  Freiburg 
and  banged.f  


•  Alberic  Trium  Font.  odd.  1233.— EpUtL  Sclocl.  aaecul.  StlL  T.  I.  No.  607, 
ail-12,  086,647. 

Ttturo  wuuld  appear  not  to  Ljc  ground  for  tlic  story  told  by  Phi]ip[>e  Stoiuket 
(Chroniquf  Rinifit-,  288ai-43.— Bomiuct,  XXn.3B)  tlint  Gregory  sent  a  cardioal 
Otho  to  Ocrninny,  who  iirocccileil  to  degmdc  sumiry  ccck'SiasticB  concomcii  in 
the  mutter,  aad  raised  Bucb  a  tempest  that  1)«  was  obliged  to  etcape  by  ulgliL  lo 
Tonrnaj,  and  thence  retum  to  Rome.  Bveu  if  bau.-l«sa,  however,  the  very  circu- 
laUon  of  cuch  a  report  shows  the  aiitagouiiiin  excited  bi'twuen  Ruino  and  Qer- 
many. 

t  Kaltoer.p.  178.— AqdsI  Wormattons.  (Hist.  Oiitloni.  Prid.  H.  T.  IV.  p.  617) 
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Thns  emi&l  t1i!s  terrible  drama,  which  left  an  impression  of 
horror  on  the  souls  of  the  tieniia.>i  people  not  I'lisily  effactxl.  The 
number  of  t^onrad'a  victims  can  only  be  gnpsseti  lU.  Some  chron- 
idors  ynguely  speak  of  tbcm  as  innumerable,  and  one  asserts  that 
a  thousand  unfortunates  were  burned.  Although  tliis  i&  probably 
an  Bxaggerdtitm,  for  Ibe  poriud  uf  (Junrad'H  insane  activity  cannot 
have  exceeded  a  twelvemonth,  yet  the  nimiber  must  have  been 
considerable  to  produce  so  profound  an  impression  on  a  generation 
wbiuli  was  by  no  means  susoepiible." 

One  go<Ml  nsult  there  undoubtedly  was.  The  universal  detes* 
tation  excited  by  Conrad's  cmzy  fanaticism  rendered  it  compara* 
lively  easy  for  the  bishops  to  maintain  the  jitristliction  which 
they  hud  assumeil,  and  to  keep  the  Inquisition  oonfinod  within 
narrow  limits.  For  a  time  this  was  doubtless  facilitated  by  the 
open  quarrels  between  Fretleric  11,  and  the  papacy,  but  even  after 
his  death,  during  the  Great  Interregnum  and  the  reigns  of  em- 
perors who  were  more  or  less  de])endent  npon  the  Holy  See,  more 
than  a  century  was  to  ])asa  away  before  the  popes,  who  were  ao 
zealously  organizing  and  strengthening  it  cJsewbere,  made  a  seri- 
ous etiort  to  establish  the  tuquisition  in  Germany.  We  heai-  of  no 
endeavors  on  their  part,  we  meet  with  no  appointments  or  oom- 
misaions  of  Gorman  inquisitors.  It  seems  to  have  been  tacitly 
understood  tliat  the  institution  was  unlitted  for  German  soil  until 
a  period  when  it  had  fairly  entered  into  decadence  in  the  lands 
[  whore  its  growth  was  the  rankest. 

The  excitement  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  exploits  was  naturally 
succeediid  by  a  reaction.  In  1233  the  munler  of  Bishop  JJerthold 
of  Coire,  attributed  to  heretics,  shows  how  far  persecution  spread, 
accompanied  by  a  dangerous  tendency  to  resistance.  Througliout 
1234  both  Dominicuis  and  Franciscans  are  reporte<.l  aa  busy,  with 
the  result  of  numerous  burnings;  but  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
attitude  of  the  German  prelates  was  not  lost,  and  in  12.^5  the 
magistrates  of  Strasaburg  enjoined  on  them  to  seek  conversions  by 
[preaching,  and  not  to  bum  people  vrithout  nt  least  giving  them  a 
[hearing.    The  languor  and  reaction  continued.    We  have  seen 


■  Tritbnn.  Chron.  Hlruiij;.  aqu.  1S83.— Erphnntiftn.  Vkriloq.  nan.  128S  (Men* 
Ven. n.  494).— Chron.  Smipelriii.  Erfurt,  (lb.  III.  2.'i4).— Anon,  fiiixon.  Hist.  Itnpp. 
(lb.  m.  1S5).— Chron.  Erfordkni.  urn.  1SS3  (SchAnnut  Tindem.  Litcrer.  L  93X 
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from  the  oompiaints  of  tho  (^unt  of  Salins,  in  124A,  and  the 
less  efforts  of  Innocent  IV.  to  estAblisIi  the  Inquisition  in  Be 
5on.  that  the  western  borders  of  Germany  wero  full  of  Waldonsc 
who  had  little  tu  dreiul.  At  the  sanio  jjerlod  there  wast  a  demon- 
stration in  the  neighborhood  of  Ualle  which  may  be  reasonably 
regardeil  as  Woldeiisian.  The  papuoy  had  succtjodnd  in  raising  a 
rival  to  Frederic  in  tlie  jieraon  of  William  of  Holland,  and  a  cru- 
sade was  on  foot  in  his  favor  against  Conrad,  Frederic's  son.  The 
imperialiata  would  naturally  regard  with  favor  the  Waldensian 
doctrines  denying  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  obedience  duo  to 
interdicts,  and  they  might  not  object  further  to  the  tenet  that  «in- 
fnl  priestK  cannot  administer  the  sacraments.  Such  were  the  dognj 
mas  attributed  to  the  heretica  of  IlallL',  who  came  boldly  forwan! 
in  1248,  were  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  nobles,  and  were  favored 
by  King  Conrad,  but  tbey  speedily  disappeared  from  sight  in  the 
changeful  circumstaacos  of  that  tumultuous  time.*  ^^1 

We  have  much  more  distinct  indications  of  the  existwioe  both  ■■ 
of  heresy  and  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  in-itings  of  David  of  Augs- 
burg, and  of  the  author  now  generally  known  as  the  Passnuer 
Anonymus.  The  date  of  tlie  latter  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but 
it  cannot  vary  much  from  V2CtO.  Uis  Hold  of  action  was  the  ex- 
tensive dioceee  of  Passau,  stretching  from  the  Iser  to  the  Leilha, 
and  from  Bohemia  to  St^Tia.  embracing  eastern  l^varia  and 
northern  Austria.  His  instructions  seem  to  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  an  organized  Inquisition  with  it8  fully  developed  code 
of  procedure,  but  his  daaeription  of  the  prevalonoo  of  Walriensian- 
ism  ■would  indicate  that  it  was  almost  lnoj)6rative.  He  tells  us 
that  ho  had  often  been  concerned  in  the  inquisition  and  examina- 
tion of  the  "  schools,"  or  communities,  of  WiUdensea,  of  which  thefl^d 
were  forty -one  in  the  dioce-ae,  ten  of  them  being  in  the  single  towif 
of  Clamme,  where  the  heretics  slew  the  parish  priest  without  any 
one  being  punished  for  it.  There  were  alau  forty-one  Waldensian 
churches, organizo<l  under  a  bishop  residing  in  Kmi«mbach,  and  there 
was  a  school  fur  lept.>rsat  Neweidmffen.  All  ibis  shows  a  prosper- 
ous growth  of  heresy  little  disturbed  by  porsceuticm.  It  is  obeerr- 
le  that  the  places  enumerated  as  the  scats  of  these  churches  are 

*  KsUner,  pp.  171. 173.— AdiiiiI.  Douiiuicao.  C'olmar.  ooo.  lS83(UrBtiuiGert^^ 
UUt.  U.  6).— PotthiLxt,  No.  13000. 151)95.— Albeit.  Sladc&s.  Cbron.  tOD.  1346. 
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mostly  insigtiificaut  villages,  the  larger  towns  appear  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  the  horotics  belong  to  tlie  humliler  classes— mostly  peasants 
and  mechanics.  Thoir  wonderful  familiarity  with  Scripture  and 
their  self -devoted  earnestness  in  making  converts  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  From  tho  writer's  long  description  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Ordibarii  and  Ortlibenses  it  is  evitlent  timt  they  formed  a  fair  pro- 
portiun  of  the  heretics  with  whom  the  inquisitor  had  to  dejil.  and 
their  belief  that  the  Day  of  Judgment  would  come  when  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  sliould  Im  convortod  to  their  sect,  indicates  tho 
hopefulness  of  a  faith  that  is  gi-owing  and  spreading.  Soon  after- 
wards we  hear  of  Waldensos  captured  in  the  diocese  of  Ratisbon^ 
and  their  continued  activity,  in  spite  of  persecution,  through  all  tho 
south  German  regions.* 

There  wns  Uttte  on  the  part  of  the  InquisiLiuti  or  the  bishops 
to  prevent  tlie  growtli  and  spread  of  heresy.  l>iiring  the  Inter- 
regnum, in  12fil.  a  council  of  Mainz  seems  suddenly  to  have  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  neglected  duty  in  the  premises;  it  vigorously 
BDathcmati7x)d  all  heretics  after  tho  fashion  customary  in  tho  pajuil 
bulls,  and  it  strictly  commanded  the  bishops  of  the  province  to 
labor  zealously  for  the  extermination  of  heresy  in  their  respective 
dioceaes,  enforcing,  with  regjinl  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
heretics,  the  pfi])al  constitutions  and  the  statutes  of  a  former  pro- 
vinciid  counciil.  Tliore  is  here  no  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  papal 
Inquisition,  and  the  epiacojiiil  activity  which  was  threatened  ap- 
pears to  have  Iain  dormant,  though  the  action  of  the  council 
would  seem  to  show  that  heretics  wore  numerous  encmgh  to  attnict 
attention.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  chancery  of  RoiluLph  of  Uaps- 
burg,  whose  reign  extended  from  1373  to  1292,  there  was  a  for- 
mula for  acknowletlging  and  confinntng  the  papal  commissions 
presented  by  inquisitors,  showing  that  this  must,,  at  Iwwt  occasion- 
ally, have  been  done.  The  om^Hfror  calls  God  to  witness  that  his 
chief  object  in  accepting  tho  crown  was  to  be  able  to  defend  the 
faith ;  he  alludes  to  the  exercise  of  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  descendants  of  heretics  as  well  aa  over  heretics  themselves, 
but  he  carefully  inserts  a  saving  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  ao- 
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'  Anon.  PaasfiTlcna  contra  WaldeiiR.  c  3.  6,  9,  10  fMag.  Bib.  Pat.  XlTl.  299. 
801-8,  308-9).— W.Prcger,  BcitrSgo,  pp.  »,  49.— Ejusd.  Dcr  Tractat  des  DutitJ 
Ton  Augsburg. 
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oneecl  must  be  legitimately  proved  guilty  and  be  properly  oon- 
demned.  If,  however,  inquisit-ors  presented  themselves  to  obtain 
tills  recognition  of  their  poweiu,  they  have  left  no  visible  traces  of 
the  results  of  their  activity.* 

In  the  codes  which  embody  the  customs  current  in  mtylitevftl 
Germany  there  is  no  recognition  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  body  as  the  Intjuisition.  The  SochBenspiegel,  which  cont^iina 
the  raumclj>al  law  of  the  northern  provinces,  provid&i,  it  is  true, 
the  punishment  of  burning  for  those  convicted  of  unbelief,  jwigoa- 
ing,  or  sorcery,  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  manner  of  trial ;  and 
the  rule  oni]nciate<l  tliat  no  houses  shall  be  destroyed  except  when 
rape  ia  committetl  in  them,  or  a  violated  woman  is  carried  into 
them,  shows  that  the  demolition  of  the  i-esidenceti  and  tvfugisi  of 
heretics  was  unknown  within  its  jurii^idietion.  The  oodo  through* 
out  is  singularly  disregardful  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  and 
nchly  earned  the  papal  anathema  best-owed  U{)on  it  when  its  prac- 
tical working  happened  to  attract  the  attention  uf  the  Homon 
oaria.t 

The  Schwabenspiegel,  or  code  in  force  in  southern  Germany,  is 
much  more  complaisant  to  the  Church,  but  it  knows  of  no  juris- 
diction over  heretics  save  that  of  the  bishops.  It  admits  that  an 
emperor  rendering  himself  suspect  in  the  faith  can  be  put  under 
ban  by  the  pope.  It  provides  death  hy  tiro  fortho  lier^tic.  It  di- 
rects that  when  heretics  are  known  to  exist,  the  oct-lesiastiail 
courts  shall  inquiiv  about  them  and  procee<l  against  them.  If 
convicted,  the  secular  judge  shall  seize  thera  and  doom  tUem  ac- 
cording to  law.  If  he  neglecta  or  refuses  he  is  to  be  oxcommuni- 
cated  by  the  bishop,  and  his  suzerain  shall  in.flict  on  hiui  the  pen- 
alty of  heresy.  If  a  Be<;uhir  prince  does  not  punish  lien«v  he  is  to 
be  excommunicate<l  by  the  epiiscopal  court;  if  ho  remains  under 
the  censure  for  a  year  the  bishop  is  to  report  bira  to  the  pope, 
who  shall  deprive  him  of  his  rank  and  honors,  and  the  emporor  is 


'  Coneil.  Mogiunt.  ann.  ISSl  c.  1  (Hartsthdtu  HI  S96).— Cod.  Ejiivt.  Rodotpb. 
t.  pp.  148-9,  Lipviie,  19IM3. 

t  Stchieniplegd,  n.  liii..  m.  J. — Raynald.  ann.  1874,  No.  18. 

The  pftpal  contlemitation  was  prababtj'  elicited  by  n  paesage  in  tbe  Sacbaeo- 
•piegnl  (ti.  3)  dcclarioR  that  the  pope  could  not  iaene  decretals  in  prejudice  of 
the  local  Iftwa  and  conittltuiloiis.  Tlie  Silicon  tcgiata  wttn  In  no  wi»e  disconcerted, 
and  procvedrd  tu  rva«»ert  nnd  prove  their  position  (Ricli«licb  Luidrccltl,  it.  24), 
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bonnd  to  execute  his  sentence  by  stripping  him  of  all  his  |m».ws- 
sioas,  feudal  and  aUodJal.  All  this  shows  ample  reatliness  to  ac- 
cept the  received  ecxilesiasticid  law  of  tlie  pcritKl  as  to  heresy,  but 
utter  ignorance  of  the  inquisitorial  proceaa  is  revealed  in  the  pro- 
vision which  inflicts  the  talio  on  whoever  accuses  another  of  cer- 
tain Crimea,  including  herotiy,  without  being  able  to  convict  him. 
When  the  accuser  had  to  accept  tho  chances  of  the  stake,  jirose- 
cutious  were  not  apt  to  be  coiumoD.* 


Towards  the  oloso  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  opening 
of  the  fourteenth,  attention  wjis  aroused  to  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cies of  certain  forms  of  beUef  lurking  among  some  semi-religious 
bodies  which  hiul  long  t-njoyetl  the  favor  of  tlie  pioaa  and  the 
protection  of  the  Church,  known  by  the  names  of  Begnines,  Beg- 
hunU,  Lollards,  Cellitos,  etc.  Inlinite  loanuwl  triHing  has  been 
wuated  in  imag-ining  derivations  for  these  apixjllationa.  The  Be- 
gwnes  and  Boghoitls  themselves  asaert  their  deinient  from  St. 
Begga,  mother  of  Pepin  of  l.anden,  who  built  a  Picnodictine  nm^ 
nerj'  at  Andennos.  Another  root  has  boon  sought  in  T/imbort-lc- 
Begue,  or  the  Stammerer,  a  priest  of  St.  Christopher  at  Li^ge, 
about  1180,  who  Ixscamo  prorainont  by  denouncing  the  simony  of 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral.  Probenils  wert>  ojMinly  placed  for  sale 
in  the  hands  of  a  butcher  named  Ddelin,  who  acted  as  broker,  and 
^vhcn  l^mbort  aroused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  this  wickedness, 
the  bishop  arrested  him  a«  a  disturber,  and  the  clergy  assailed 
him  and  tore  him  with  their  nails,  llis  connection  with  the  Be- 
guines  arose  from  his  atfording  them  shelter  in  his  bouse  at  St. 
Christopher,  which  has  romainod  nntil  modem  times  the  largest 
and  richest  Beguinage  of  the  province.  The  soundest  opinion,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  be  that  both  Beghanl  and  Begiiine  are  de- 
rived from  the  oM  German  won!  hi^gq(tn,  signifying  cither  to  beg 
or  to  pray,  while  Lollard  is  traced  to  Itdkn,  to  mutter  pmyera.t 

*  Bchw&bcDfipicgel,  Ed.  Seaok.  C  89,  IIS  $  19,851 ;  Ed.  ScbilL  c  tU.  186, 

soa 

t  IIiKt.  Mutiwt.  S.  I.Aar«nt  Lecdivos.  Ub.  v.  c.  M.  —  Bl«f[.  CbroD.  B«lgic.  p. 
198.~Mmheiiii  ilo  Boglmrdia.  Upslae,  i7S0,  pp.  fi$~100. 114. 

In  popular  wv  llin  worilM  Lollatil  and  Bagttsni  were  virtuBlly  convertibli;,  and 
y«t  tti«rc  u  ft  UilTf  renoo  between  llicm.  Tht;  a&sodalionfi  of  Ldllanls  were  fbund- 
sd  diiria;  a  peatilmce  at  Aotwcrp  aliout  llio  year  1300.     Thit;  wen  lajtnea 
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The  motiveB  wore  aumeroiis  which  impelled  mnllitudes  tn  de- 
sire a  religious  life  without  assuming  the  awful  and  irrcrocable 
TOWS  that  cut  thom  off  absolutely  fi-om  the  world.  Thia  was  ©a- 
pecially  the  case  among  women,  who  clianced  to  be  dqirived  of 
their  natural  guardians  and  who  sought  in  those  wild  ages  the 
protectioa  which  tho  Church  aJune  could  confer.  Thus  associa- 
tions were  fomied,  originally  of  women,  who  simply  promised 
chaatity  and  obodienoe  while  thoy  lived  in  common,  who  assisted 
either  by  labor  or  beggaiT  in  providing  for  the  common  su])port, 
who  wore  assiduous  in  their  religious  ol>serTance3,  and  who  per- 
formed snch  duties  of  hospitality  and  of  caring  for  the  sick  as 
their  ojijxirt unities  would  allow.  The  Netherlands  were  the  na- 
tivo  scat  of  this  fruitful  idea,  and  as  early  as  tOB5  tlierc  is  a  char- 
ter extant  given  by  a  convent  of  Boguines  at  Vilvorde,  near  Brua- 
sels.  The  drain  of  the  crusades  on  the  male  population  increased 
enormously  the  number  of  women  deprived  of  support  and  pro- 
tection, and  gave  a  corresponding  stimulus  to  the  giwwth  of  the 
fieguinages.  In  time  men  came  to  form  similar  associations,  and 
soon  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  bt«aiue  tilled  with  them.  To 
this  contrJbiiit<l  in  no  small  degree  the  insane  laudation  of  pov- 
erty b}'  the  Frauciscaus  and  the  merit  conceded  to  a  life  of  bog<- 
gar}'  by  the  immense  popularity  of  tlie  Mendioant  Orders.    To 


who  devoted  themsclve.'i  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  Insune,  and  spvcimlly  tn  tha 
barlal oftbe dead,  SDppljring  the  fttod* partly  by  labor aod  pnrt ly  by  bcg<{l tig.  Tlie 
name  was  derived  from  ibc  low  and  »otl  singing  of  the  funeral  chants,  but  thej 
called  thenittclTCHAlcxiiuis,  from  tUcir  patron,  St.  Alexia,  and  Ccllit(»('i\iu  tlwclU 
ing  in  cells.  They  were  altio  known  as  Hslcmanft,  anil  in  Oonnany  ns  NoIlbrU- 
dcr.  The  word  I/^'llard  graduatly  grew  to  have  the  nJguitlcuuce  of  estcmaL 
sanctity  covoring  secret  lict^nsp,  and  was  promiEcnoualy  applied  to  all  the  niendi- 
caoU  oatiidu  of  tlic  tegular  Orders.  The  Ccllitc  oeeociatlons  spread  from  the 
Netfaerlanil.>«  Lhrouftli  Mii'  niiincUndit  and  all  over  Germany.  CunotMntly  the 
■ubject  uf  pofBOc^ution,  along  with  tbo  Beghaids,  their  thIiiq  waa  recognir-f^d  by 
tlje  inagislrBtw  of  the  citict  wbw  einloarorod  to  protect  tli«m.  Id  H72  Chaiiea 
the  Bold  obtained  from  Bixtua  lY.  n  bull  rccciviDg  them  into  the  recogaizcd  re- 
ligious ardpn,  tliu§  witlkdrawing  tbem  from  episcopal  jiirisdictioD  ;  aud  in  ISOQ 
Jnllus  n.  gmntM  titfim  spectnl  privileges.  The  aMoolntlons  of  Alcslan  Itrothcra 
still  exHt,  devoted  to  the  cnre  of  the  sick,  and  Iiatc  flt>uri«hlng  hwpitalo  In  the 
Ui)it*--d  States,  a»  well  aa  iu  Ruru|}e.  f^IOMltciiii  de  Bt-gtitii'diH  pp.  461,466. — 
Martini  Apitend.  ad  Musheiin  pp.  5B5-68.— nartzhoim  IV.  62fr-4.  —  Addis  ft 
Arnold's  Catholic  Dictionary,  Kew  York,  1684.  p.  886-} 
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cam  a  livelihood  by  beggary  was  in  itself  an  approach  to  sanc- 
tity, as  wc  have  seen  in  the  ca^e  of  Connul  of  Marburg  and  St. 
Elizabeth.  About  1230  a  certain  Willem  Cornells,  of  Antwerp, 
gave  up  a  prettend  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching'  the  pre-em- 
inent virtue  of  jKJVorty.  Ho  carrieii  the  recoived  doctrine  on  the 
subject,  however,  to  lengths  too  extravagant,  for  he  held  that  po%'- 
erty  consamed  all  sin,  a^  fire  ate  up  rustt  and  that  a  harlot,  if 
poor,  was  better  than  a  jiLst  and  continent  rich  man ;  and  though 
he  was  honorably  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet 
when,  four  years  later,  these  opinions  came  to  bo  known,  liishop 
Nicholas;  of  Cambmi  caused  his  bones  to  he  exhumed  and 
burned.* 

Kxtremcfi  such  as  this  show  us  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  these  tendencies  in  order  to 
understand  how  Europe  came  to  tolerate  the  hordes  of  holy  l>eg- 
gars,  either  wandering  or  Uving  in  communities,  who  covered  the 
faoe  of  the  land,  and  drained  the  people  of  their  substance.  Of 
the  two  classes  the  wanderers  were  the  most  dangerous,  but  in 
both  there  wa.s  the  germ  of  future  trouble,  although  the  settled 
Begiiines  approached  very  nearly  the  Tertiaries  of  the  Mcndi* 
cants.  Indeed,  tlioy  fpoquontly  placed  tiiemselves  under  the  di- 
rection of  DominicanH  or  KruncJBciins,  and  eventually  those  who 
sunivod  the  vicissitudes  of  persecution  mostly  merged  into  the 
Tertiaries  of  either  one  Order  or  the  other. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  communities  in  the  thiiteonth  cen- 
tury is  easily  explicable.  Not  only  did  they  respond  to  the  spir- 
itual demands  of  the  age,  but  they  enjoyed  the  most  exalted  pa- 
tronage. In  Klandera  the  amnts  soem  never  wearied  of  assisting 
them.  Gregory  IX.  and  his  successors  took  their  institution 
under  the  8|K?cial  protection  of  the  Holy  Sec.  St.  Ixmis  provided 
them  with  houses  in  Paris  and  other  cities,  and  left  them  abumlant 
legaoies  in  his  will,  in  which  he  was  imitate*!  by  his  sons.  Ilndor 
such  encouragement  their  numbers  increased  enormously.  In  Parts 
there  were  multitudes.  About  1240  they  were  estimated  at  two 
thousand  in  Cologne  and  its  vicinity,  and  there  were  as  many  in  the 
single  Beguinage  of  Nivellc,  in  Brabant.     Philippe  de  Montmirail, 


"  Uii»i  0pp.  Diplom.  U.  M8  (EO.  Foppeiu).— D'Arijcntre.  Coll.  Judk.  L  L 
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a.  pious  knif^ht  who  devoted  himself  to  good  works,  is  eaid  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  providing  for  fivcttiousand  Beyuines  through- 
out Europe.  The  great  Beguinage  uf  Ghent,  founded  in  1231,  by 
the  Countesses  of  Flanders.  Jeanne  and  Marguerite,  is  descrilic<l 
in  the  seventeenth  ccnturj'  as  resembling  a  small  town,  surrounded 
with  wall  and  fusse,  containing  open  squaree,  conventual  houses, 
dwellings,  infirmary,  church,  and  cemetery,  inliabite<l  by  eight 
hunditHl  or  a  thousand  women,  the  younger  living  in  the  con- 
vents, the  older  iu  separatt)  houses.  They  were  lied  by  no  perma- 
nent TOWS  and  were  free  to  de[Mirt  and  marry  at  any  time,  but  so 
long  as  they  were  Inmates  they  were  bound  to  oljey  the  Unuid 
Mistress.  The  goar<liansbip  of  the  establishment  was  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Flandei-s,  and  it  was  under  the  sujKsrvision  of  the 
Dominican  prior  of  Ghent.  How  large  was  tlie  siwiee  that  Be- 
gninism  occup)e<l  in  public  estimation  in  the  thirteenth  century  is 
sho^^m  by  PhilLp])e  Mousket,  who  calls  Connul  of  Marburg  a  Bfr 
guine,  "  Wfjfl  begina  m^stre  scnnfmntere"  * 

Those  "who  thus  lived  in  communities  could  he  Rubjected  to 
wholesome  suiwrvision  and  establislu^  rules,  but  it  was  other- 
wise with  those  who  inaintained  an  independent  existence,  either 
in  one  spot  or  wandering  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  support- 
ing themselves  by  hilM>r,  but  more  frequently  by  beggary.  Their 
customary  persistent  cry  through  the  streets — "  Brnd  durrh  Gott " 
— became  a  shibboleth  unpleasantly  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  German  cities,  which  the  Church  repeatedly  and  ineffectually 
endeavorefl  to  suppi-ess.  A  eirciunstance  occurring  about  1244)  tl- 
lustnites  their  reputation  for  superior  sanctity  and  the  advantages 
derivable  From  it.  A  i-eilain  8ibvlla  of  Marsal  near  Metz,  we  are 
told,  seeing  how  many  women  under  tlio  name  of  Beguines  flour- 
ished in  the  appearance  of  religion,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Dominicans,  thought  tit  to  imitate  them.  iVssiduouy  attend- 
ance at  matins  and  mjiss  gained  her  the  repute  uf  ^leculiar  holi- 
ness. Then  she  pretende<I  to  fast  and  live  on  celestial  food,  she 
had  ecstasies  and  visions,  and  deceived  the  whole  region,  not  ex- 


*  Mine]  0pp.  DipIoDi.  I.43Q:  t[.9&S.10I8;  ITT.  30A.  tIS3.— Kfuheim  do  Bog- 
bardu  pp.  43.  103.  127, 131-3.— Wml.iing.  iinn.  1483.  No.  27.~B.  do  JoDgb*  Bil- 
ginm  DomiDicftD,  ap.  lUpoU  11.  I70.—€Liroii.  Rlinte  dc  Ph.  Uooskct,  36817  (Itou- 
liiet.XXII.54]. 
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cepting  the  I^ishop  of  Metz  himself.  The  Bog;niDeB  who  had 
hailed  her  as  a  Haiiitly  sistor  \rure  excessively  muriiliiKi  \rhen  an 
nocident  revealed  the  impostare ;  the  people  were  so  enraged  that 
some  wanted  to  biira  her  and  others  to  bury  her  alive,  but  the 
bishop  shut  her  up  ia  a  conveat,  in  pace,  where,  natarally  enough, 
she  soon  died.* 

The  Church  was  not  Jong  in  recognizing  the  danger  inherent  in 
those  prarticps  when  withdrawn  fix>m  rIoho  supervision.  On  the 
one  hand  there  was  sinitUntcd  ])icty,  like  that  of  Sibylla  of  Mar- 
sal,  on  the  other  the  far  more  sorious  opportunity  of  Indulgence 
in  unkwful  siwculation.  In  lSir>(>  and  the  following  years  the 
Beguines  of  Cologne  repeatedly  sought  the  protection  of  papal 
legates  against  the  oppression  of  both  derg>'  and  laity.  Already, 
in  125!*,  a  council  of  Mainz  strongly  reproved  the  iiestiferous  soot 
of  Beghards  and  Begutta.^  (Begiiines),  who  wandered  through  the 
streets  crying  "Broth  (lurch  Gott,'''  preaching  in  caverns  and 
other  secret  places,  and  given  to  various  pi-acticea  disapproved  by 
the  Church.  All  priests  were  ordered  to  warn  thorn  to  abandon 
these  customs,  and  to  expel  from  their  parishes  thoae  who  were 
obstinate.  In  12ii7  the  Council  of  Truvcs  forbade  their  preacliing 
in  the  sti-eets  on  account  of  the  heresies  which  they  disseminated. 
In  1387  a  council  of  Liege  deprived  all  who  did  not  live  in  the 
Beguiiiagea  of  tlie  right  to  ^vear  the  [leculiar  habit  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  Begnines.  Id  Suabia,  about  the  same  perlorl,  some 
members  of  communities  of  Boghnrds  and  Rcguinca  sought  to 
persuade  the  rest  that  they  could  better  serve  God  "  in  freedom 
of  spirit,"  when  the  bishops  proceeded  to  ahnljsh  all  such  associa- 
tions, and  some  of  them  asked  to  adopt  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin.t 

All  tiiis  points  to  tho  adoption,  by  the  followers  of  Ortliob, 
who  called  themselves  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  of  the  habit 
and  ap])eIlation  of  the  Bcgbards  and  Beguines,  and  the  graduaj 
LDvasion  among  the  latt«r  of  the  doctrines  derived  from  Amaury. 


•  Clitvn.  SunonetiA  Lib.  rr.  c  JSCD'Aohefy  11.  «84-«). 

Tbc  cnr  nf  "-ilrin/  rfwrrA  Qott"  wa«  alr«wly  uf  old  »Mgtt.  Il  wrh  tbe  fltst 
Gcrnuin  hjioccIi  Acquired  hy  the  PranciscAOfi  Acnt  to  Oirrmanv,  Id  1231,  by  Sc 
Francis.— Frat.  Jortlani  Chroii.  c.  27(Aiio!ect«  Frapciscana  I.  10). 

f  Haupl.  Zciuctirift  fOr  Kifchfitgescliichtc,  1885,  p.  54*.— Uartzhdin  lU.  717; 
IV.  577.— ConciLTreriwoa.  wiii.  1*57  c-  M  (Marleae  Anipl.  ColL  VIL  114^).— 
Musbeiiii  p.  199. 
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Coraimratively  few  of  the  Lollards,  Boghards,  or  Begiiinea  were 
cOTitaminaie<l  wiUi  tlw^se  heresies,  but  they  all  luul  to  share  the  ro- 
spoDsibUity,  and  the  communities  of  both  sexes,  who  led  the  most 
regular  lives  and  wnm  rnB|iirod  with  the  pnrest  orthodoxy,  were 
exposed  to  unnnmhered  trihnlationfi  for  lack  of  ft  distinctive  ap- 
pellation. When  heretics  njgar<led  as  ]>eculiarly  obnoxious  were 
anathematized  as  Ifeghanls  and  He^iiuea,  it  veas  ini|xis8iblc  for 
those  who  bore  the  name,  without  sharing  the  errors,  to  escape 
the  common  responsibility.  It  tjecame  even  worse  tvhen  John 
XXII.  plunginl  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Spiritual  Krunciscans, 
drove  them  into  open  rebellion,  and  peTsecute<I  the  new  heresy 
which  ho  had  thus  created  with  all  the  unsparing  wrath  of  his 
vindictive  nature.  In  France  the  Tertiary  Franciseans  were  i>oj>- 
ularly  known  as  Ceginnes,  and  this  became  the  appellation  pu»- 
tomarily  bestowed  on  these  Spiritual  heretics,  and  mlopted  by  the 
Avignonese  popes  to  designate  them.  Not  only  has  this  Ie<l  to 
much  confusion  on  the  part  of  hereaiologiats,  hut  its  effect,  for  a 
time,  on.  the  fortunes  of  the  virtuous  and  orthwlox  Beguines  of 
both  sexes  was  most  disnstrous.  The  heretic  Ileghards,  it  is  true, 
adopted  for  themswlves  the  title  of  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit; 
the  rebellious  Fianciscana  insisted  that  they  were  the  only  legitl* 
mate  representatives  of  the  Onler,  and,  at  most,  iiKtuiiied  the  term 
of  Spirituals,  in  order  to  distinguish  thetnMelves  from  their  caniai- 
minded  conventual  brethren ;  but  the  authorities  wore  long  in 
admitting  these  distinctions,  and.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Church  at 
large,  the  oondomnation  of  Boghai'ds  and  BeguinoB  covered  all 
alike. 

We  have  here  to  do  only  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
whoso  doctrines,  na  wo  have  seen,  were  derivtHi  from  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Amaurians  carried  to  Germany  by  Ortlieb  of  Straas- 
1  burg.  Descriptions  of  their  errors  have  reached  us  from  so  many 
H  sources,  covering  so  long  a  period,  with  so  general  a  consensna  in 
fundainentats,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  main  princi- 
'  pies  of  their  faith.  In  a  sect  extending  over  so  wide  a  reach  of 
■  territory,  and  stubbornly  maintaining  itself  through  so  many 
H  generations,  there  must  necessarily  have  existed  subdivisions,  as 
H  one  heresiaruh  or  another  pushed  his  s|M.Tulatiuus  in  tH)me  direo- 
H  tion  further  ilian  his  fellows,  and  foiiuded  a  s{>eciitl  school  whose 
H   aberrations  there  was  no  central  authority  to  control.     Many  of 
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the  peculiarly  repulsive  extraviigances  attributed  to  them,  how- 
ever, iiuiy  safely  bo  ascribed  to  keen-witted  schoolmen  engaged  in 
trjing  individual  heretics,  and  fort-ing  them  to  udmit  conspc]uence8 
If^ically  but  nnexpectedly  deduce*!  from  their  adrailted  premises. 
There  was  no  little  intellectual  activity  in  the  sect,  an<l  their  tracts 
and  liooks  of  tlnvotinn,  written  in  the  vernacular,  were  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  largely  relletl  upon  as  means  of  missionary  effort. 
These,  of  course,  have  ivholly  disappeanxl,  and  we  are  left  to 
gather  their  doctrines  from  tlio  condemnations  jiassed  upon  theui. 

The  foundation  of  their  cremi  wns  paiitlieism.  Goil  is  every- 
thing that  is.  There  is  as  much  of  the  divituty  in  a  louse  as  in  a 
man  or  in  any  other  creature.  All  emanatra  from  him  and  re- 
turns to  him.  As  the  soul  thtia  ruverta  to  God  after  death,  there 
is  neither  purgatory  nor  hell,  and  all  external  cult  is  useless. 
Thus  at  one  blow  was  destroyed  the  efllcucy  of  all  sooertlotal  ob- 
servanoea  and  of  the  aacramenta.  Of  the  hitter,  indeed,  no  terms 
were  severe  enough  to  cxjircss  their  contempt,  and  they  were 
W)metimes  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  Eucharist  tasted  to  them 
like  dung.  Man  being  thus  God  by  nature.  ba.s  in  him  all  that  is 
divine, and  e.ttcU  one  may  say  that  he  himself  created  the  universa 
One  of  the  accusations  brought  against  Master  Eckart  was  that 
he  had  declared  that  his  little  finger  crcate<i  the  world.  Nay, 
mui-e,  man  can  so  unite  himself  with  Gud.  that  he  can  do  whatever 
God  dooB  ;  he  thu.s  needs  no  God ;  ho  is  innwc-cablo,  and  whatever 
he  does  is  without  sin.  In  this  state  of  perfection  he  grievea  at 
nothing,  he  rejoice«  at  nothing,  he  is  free  from  all  virtue  and  all 
virtuous  actions.  Ko  one  is  bound  to  hibor  for  hia  broa^l ;  as  all 
things  are  in  common,  each  one  may  take  what  his  necessities  or 
desires  may  prompt.* 

The  practical  deductions  from  these  doctrines  were  not  only 
destructive  to  the  Church,  but  dangoroos  to  the  moral  and  social 
order.    The  lofty  mysticism  of  the  teachers  might  preserve  them 


*  C.  8  ClemeuL  t.  8. — Jobana.  dc  OcbitiMwu-lii  (or  of  Zaricli)  (Mnsheim  do 
Beglmrdm  \>]i.  255-61  ),—Ooacn,  Colon,  ann.  1306  c.  1,  2  (Hnrtj'.ln'im  IV.  100-8). 
— 7itotiummObron.ann.l8<4  (Ecciird.  Corii.  nist.  1. 1006-7). — Alviir.  Pclajj.  cJb 
FlaDctu  EeclcB.  Lib.  il  art.  32. — Coot,  do  Mont*  Pucllnruin  contm  Bci^ebartloa 
(M(ig.  Bil),  Pm.  Xnr.  WS-ai  -THtlioiii.  Chron.  fTiraiing.  nna.  13ft6,— D'Argcntr*^ 
CoU.  Judic.  I.  I.  877.  — Nidcr  Pormicjir.  in.  v.— W.  Pri-gcr.  McUlpr  Kckurt  u.  d. 
loquieitioii,  pp.  4^-7.— tiaupl,  ZeitodirifinirKircbvngcacbicbte,  1985,0Jl7-«. 
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from  the  evil  results  which  flowed  from  the  presumption  of  im- 
peccability./In  their  austere  stoicism,  they  condemned  all  sexual 
indulgence  save  that  of  whicli  tlie  sole  objuct  was  tho  procuro- 
mont  of  ofTitpring.  They  taught  that  a  woman  in  inaiTving 
should  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  her  virginity,  and  that  no  one 
was  perfect  in  whom  promiscuous  niLkcdness  eould  awaken  either 
shame  or  passion.  That  tests  of  this  kind  were  not  infrequent, 
the  history  of  ill-regulated  euthusiasm,  from  tlie  time  of  the  early 
ChristijLns,  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  and  the  BegharUs  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  subduing  tho  senses  that  a  hostile  contruversial- 
ist  can  otly  suggest  Satanic  influence,  well  kno^vn  to  domonolo- 
gists  for  its  refrigerating  jwwer,  its  an  explaiiatiou  of  their  won- 
derful self-control  under  such  temptation.  Yet  tliis  rare  exalta- 
tion of  austerity  was  not  possible  to  all  natures.  It  was  easy  for 
lum  who  had  not  risen  superior  to  the  allurements  of  tho  senses  to 
imagine  himself  perfected,  impeccable,  and  entitled  to  gratify  his 
passions.  St.  Paul,  in  arguing  against  the  bondage  of  the  Old  Law, 
had  furnished  texts  which,  when  cited  apart  from  their  oontexts, 
could  be  and  were  alleged  in  justiUcation  :  "  For  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death  '*  (Rom.  viu.  2) — "  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  right- 
eous mau"(l  Tim.  i.  9) — "But  if  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit  ye  are 
not  under  the  law"  (Galat.  v.  18) — and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  churned  freedom  fi-om  ull  the  tramuiehi  uf  the  law.  Such  a 
doctrine  was  attractive  to  those  who  desired  excuse  and  oppor- 
tunity for  liconsK,  and  the  evidence  is  too  abundant  and  eonfmna- 
tory  for  us  to  doubt  that,  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  sectaries  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  gro.ssest  sensuality.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  order  to  describe  the  divine  internal  light  which  they  en- 
joyed, they  invented  for  themselves  tho  term  lUuminism,  which 
for  more  than  three  centuries  continued  to  he  of  most  serious  im- 
port.* 

As  a  branch  of  the  sect  may  be  reckoned  the  Luciferans,  who 
have  been  repeatedly  alluded  to  above.     Panthoisiii,  of  course,  in- 

•  Nider.  Poraiicar.  m.  vi.— Concil.  Colon.  «in.  1800  c.  1  (HarUlieim  IV.  101). 
— Trithem.  Cliron.  Hirauug.  nun.  1358. 

Fo^o  abit«ji  tlint  in  h'xa  time  .1  iiiimbcr  of  ecclvalftstlcs  In  Tcoka  oorruptfid 
■nuiy  women  with  LUis  thi^nry  of  impoccability  and  of  Qakcdneas  u  an  ovldence 
of  a  Btata  ofgnici'. — I'ogRii  t>tal.  contra  Uypocriaiui. 
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cludod  Satan  as  an  emanation  from  God,  who  in  due  time  would 
be  restored  to  union  with  the  GodhoaH,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  assume  that  his  fallen  state  was  an  injustice.  In  1312  Lucifer- 
ans  wore  discovered  at  Kroms,  in  the  dioceao  of  Paasau,  whose 
bishop,  IJoniliard,  togolher  with  Conrad,  ApRhbishop  of  Salzburg, 
and  P'rederic,  Duke  of  Austria,  undeilook  their  extirpation  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dominican  Inquisition,  which  seems  to  have  main- 
tained some  foothold  in  those  regions.  The  persecution  lasted 
until  131^,  but  the  sect  was  not  exterminated,  and  reappeared  re- 
peatedly in  after-years.  It  is  reportuJ  to  have  been  thoroughly 
organized,  with  twelve  '^aixwtles"  who  travelled,  annually  through- 
out Germany,  mjikinj^  converts  and  oonfinriing  the  believera  itt  j 
the  faith.  All  ibe  ceremonies  of  external  worship  were  rejected,  1 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  the  impeccability  of  Illnminism,  for  two  of 
tbeir  ministers  were  held  to  enter  piinulLse  every  year,  where  they 
received  from  Enoch  and  Ellas  tlie  power  of  absolving  their  fol- 
lowers, and  this  power  they  oommunicatod  to  others  in  each  com- 
munity. Those  who  were  detected  proved  obdiirate ;  they  were  J 
deaf  to  all  persuasion,  and  met  their  death  in  the  flames  with  the 
utmost  cheoi-fulnrss.  One  of  the  apostles,  who  was  hurned  at  Vi- 
enna, slated,  under  torture,  that  there  were  eight  thousand  of  tbem  I 
scattered  throughout  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Thnriugia,  besides 
numbers  elsuwhere.  Bohemia  was  especially  infected  with  these 
errors,  and  Trithemius,  in  the  o|)ening  years  of  the  sixteenth  oen- 
tnry,  states  that  there  were  still  thousands  of  them  in  that  king- 
dom. This  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  if  not  a  complete  mis- 
take, but  they  woro  again  diseovered  in  Austria  in  1336  and  1396, 
and  many  of  tbeni  were  burned.* 

The  tendency  to  mystioisni  which  found  its  complete  oxpree- 
sion  in  tlie  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  influonoed  greatly  the  de- 
velopment of  German  religions  thought  in  channels  which, although 
assumedly  ortho<lox,  trenched  narrowly  uiwn  heresy,  if,  as  Alt- 
meyer  argiie.'i,  a  peritxl  of  trihuhLtioii  le^uls  to  the  predominance  of 
sentiment  over  intellect,  to  llie  yearning  for  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween tlie  sou]  and  the  Divine  Ksieuue,  which  is  tlie  supreme  lilm 
of  the  mystic,  the  Germany  of  tho  fourteenth  century  had,  troubles 
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*  Tritbem.  Ciiron.  HirMUg.  stm.  1315.— ScbrOdl,  Pastwvin  Sacxa,  Faauu,  187&, 
pp.  a4»-3,  W7, 284. 
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enough  to  justify  tlie  development  of  mysticiBm.  Yet  it  is  rather 
a  question  of  the  nieutal  characteristics  of  a  race  than  of  external 
circurostances.  Eonavcntura  was  the  father  of  tlic  mystics,  yet  ho 
founded  no  sect  at  home ;  France,  in  the  handrod  yeare'  war  with 
England,  had  ample  experience  of  trial,  and  yet  mysticism  never 
fluurishod  on  her  soil.  In  Germany,  however,  the  mystic  tendency 
of  religious  sentiment  during  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  most 
marked  spiritual  phenomenon  of  the  period.  Few  names  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  were  more  respectetl  than  that  of 
AEagtcr  txkart,  who  stood  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  Domin- 
ican Order.  I  have  already  (Vol.  I.,  p.  360)  related  how  ho  fell 
under  suspicion  of  iiarticipating  in  the  errors  of  the  neghards.  how 
his  hrcthron  vainly  strove  to  save  him.  and  how  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  won  a  decide<l  victory  over  the  feeble  and  imorganized 
I>ominican  Inquisition  by  vindicating  the  subjection  of  a  Domin- 
ican to  his  episco|>al  Inquisition.  If  the  Iwenty-eight  articlce 
finally  condemned  by  John  XXII.  as  heretical  be  correctly  ex- 
tracted from  Eckart'fi  teachings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
waH  deeply  infected  with  the  pantheistic  speculations  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  that  he  admitted  the  common  divin- 
ity of  man  and  God,  and  shared  in  the  dangerous  deductions  wliich 
proved  that  sin  and  virtue  wore  the  same  in  the  eyes  of  GcxI.  To 
a  hierarchy  founded  on  sacerdotalism,  moreover,  nothing  could  be 
more  revolutionary  than  the  rejection  of  external  cult,  wliich  was 
the  necessary  conclusion  from  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  external  acta,  but  that  only  the  inlemal  operations  of  tbe  soul 
are  of  moment ;  that  no  man  shoidd  regret  the  commission  of  sin, 
or  ask  anything  of  God.* 

The  importance  of  Eckart's  views  lies  not  so  much  in  his  own 
immediate  intluence  as  in  that  of  his  disciples.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  school  uf  German  mystics^  through  whom  the  speculations 


*  AlltDpyM-,  Lea  PrfriirAcun  de  Ia  RATumie  aux  Pftya-Boi^  I.  M.— Rayriati]. 
BDti.  1329.  Xo.  Tl. 

For  the  relatinas  of  M.istor  Evknri  with  tli«  Biriliri-n  of  thf  Frre  Spirit,  ice 
Preger,  VomrlM-iitii  tu  ciner  0«ac!iiclite  dfrHrntM-heii  MvMik  (ZpitsrTirift  ftlrdic 
hill.  TIh'hI.  1869.  pp.  fl8-78).  The  fact  that  tbe  bull  of  John  SXII..  "  fn  nytv 
Amnntcw"  {Ripoll  V!I.  67 :  cf  Ilennan.  Corncri  Chron.  ap.  Eccanl.  Corp.  Tllst. 
n.  lOM-7). comicmniug  Mnnter  Eckad'^ errors, hflsontil  wilbin s  Tfw  ymrs  pameA 
w  u  g<?D«ral  hull  ttgitinxt  iht-  BTclbron,  safficiuiitly  ahows  the  CoDoeCtioo. 
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of  Amanri  of  Bene,  in  various  dilutions,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  religious  dcvelopnipnt  of  tlic  fuurtwnth  ami  (iftooiitli  ccDturioB. 
AH  the  leaders  in  the  remarkable  association  Itnown  as  tlie  "  Friends 
of  God"  drew,  directly  or  indirectly,  their  inspiration  from  Master 
Eckart,  and  all,  to  a  (greater  or  Il-ss  extent,  reveal  their  afUnity  Ut 
the  Brethren  of  the  Kree  Spirit,  although  they  suoceoded  in  keep- 
ing technically  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy. 

John  of  Uysbroek,  buiimne  and  gentle  as  he  was,  regajxled  the 
BrethptiU  of  the  Free  Spirit  with  such  horror  that  he  deemed  them 
worthy  of  the  stake.     Yet,  though  he  avoided  their  pantheism,  he 
taught,  like  them,  the  supreme  end  of  existence  in  the  aUorption 
of  the  individual  into  the  infinit*  substance  of  (lod ;  moreover,  the 
Perfect,  inflamed  by  divine  love,  are  deiwi  to  tlieniselves  and  to  the 
world,  and  are  thus  inca;>able  of  sin.    It  is  no  wonder  that  Gerson 
regartiod  as  dangerous  these  doctrines,  so  nearly  jikiii  to  those  of 
the  Beghards.  and  thougli  Rysbroek  might  hesitate  to  draw  from 
them  the  cunclusiouii  inevitable  to  hardier  thinkers,  they  were 
sufficient  to  render  tmsucccssful  the  attempt  uiatle,  in  1(I24-,  to  ^M 
canonize  him,  in  spito  of  the  incontestable  miracles  wrought  at  his   " 
tomb.    Ilia  most  distinguished  disciple  was  Gerard  Groot,  who  ^ 
partially  outgrew  the  metaphysical  subtlotiea  of  his  teacher  and  H 
turned  Ixis  energies  to  the  more  practical  directions  out  of  which 
sprang  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,     Groot  was  equally 
severe  upon  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  and  the  errors  of  the  hor-       , 
etics.    When  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  Germany  H 
drove  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  to  find  new  places  of  refuge,  ™ 
some  of  them  came  to  UoUand,  where  the  prevalence  of  panthe- 
istic mysticism  gave  opportunity  of  spreading  thoir  doctrines. 
Groot's  own  views  sufficiently  resembled  thoii-s  to  render  their 
bolder  speculations  doubly  offensive  to  liim,  and  he  sought  to  re- 
press them  with  eapeciaJ  zeal.    The  convent  of  Augustinian  Her- 
mits at  Dordrecht  had  the  reputation  of  being  tainted  with  the 
heresy,  and  Groot  was  eager  to  detect  and  punish  it.     Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  Augustiniaus,  was  particularly  suspected,  and 
Groot  proposeil  to  follow  him  secretly  with  a  notarj'  and  take 
down  his  words.    In  tlu's,  or  some  other  wa}',  evidence  was  ot>- 
tainod ;  There  was  no  hujuisition  in  Holland,  and  Groot  procored 
his  citation  before  Florent,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  about  the  year  1380l 
The  case  was  heard  before  the  episcopal  \icar ;  Bartholomew  d«- 
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Died  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  and  was  let  off  with  an  in- 
jnnotion  to  publicly  repeat  the  denial  ia  Kampen  and  ZwoUe, 
where  be  was  said  to  liavo  uttereMl  hia  heresies.  This  unexpected 
lenity  excited  the  indignation  of  Groot,  who  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  induoo  Bishop  Flurent  to  take  up  the  case  a^in  and  try  it 
personally.  Bartholomow  cndoavorcil  to  nioai»e  hia  persecutor  l)y 
appearing  a  day  in  advance  of  the  one  sot  for  his  triiil,  hut  word 
was  sent  to  Groot,  who  throw  himself  into  a  wagon,  and  by  travel- 
ling all  night  reached  Utrecht  in  Unie,  On  this  ocoiaion  he  was 
successful ;  Bartholomew  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  abjured, 
and  was  sentenced  to  wear  crosses  in  the  form  of  scissors.  The 
Auguatinians  did  not  lack  friends,  and  they  retaliated  on  those 
who  had  busietl  tliemselves  in  the  nmltor.  The  inagistTntes  of 
KamjHsn  prosecuted  some  women  who  had  served  ats  witnesses 
and  fined  them,  and  they  also  banished  for  ten  years  AVemer 
Keynkflinp,  a  friend  of  Groot,  who  siiltsequently  was  thrice  prior 
of  houses  of  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  Groot  himself  did 
not  escaiie,  for  soon  afterwards  Bishop  Florent,  for  the  pur[H)8e  of 
silencing  iiim,  issued  an  order  withdmwing  oil  CHinmiasions  to 
preach.  Groot  then  endeavored  to  pi-ocure  from  Urban  VI.  papal 
commissionH  as  preacher  and  inquisitor,  and  sent  to  Rome  ten 
florins  to  pa)'  for  the  bulls.  Fortunately  for  liis  fame,  he  died,  in 
1384,  before  the  return  of  his  messenger,  and  ITnlland  was  spared 
the  effuctjt  uf  his  ini-oiisiderate  iceal,  intlamcd  by  strife  and  armed 
with  the  irresiwiisible  power  of  the  Inrjulsition.  In  his  gentler 
capacity  he  left  hia  niantlo  to  Florent  Radcwj'ns,  under  whom 
were  developed  the  communities  of  the  Common  Life.  These 
spread  rapidly  thmughout  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  and 
though  occasionally  the  subject  of  inquisitorial  (jensecutioti,  they 
were  covered  by  the  decision  of  Martin  V.,  when  Matthew  Gralwn, 
at  the  Council  of  ('onsUiuce,  endaavored  to  pnx^ure  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Begnines,  of  which  more  anon.  After  this  tbey  flour- 
ished without  u()()ositi<in,  supportiug  themselves  by  disseminating 
cidture,  as  ethicatore  and  copiers  of  manustTipts.  After  the  Uef- 
ornmtion  the  communities  rapidly  died  out,  although  the  house 
of  Emmencli,  near  Diissoldurf,  rcuiuined  tu  be  closed  by  NajMdeon, 
in  1811,  and  the  four  brethron  then  ejected  from  it  continued  to 
observe  the  mlcs,  till  the  last  one,  Gerard  Mulder,  died  at  Zeve- 
naar,  March  15,  1854.    One  branch  of  the  brethren,  however, 
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adopted  tho  Rule  of  the  canons-regular  of  St.  Angustin.  Their 
convent  of  Windcshciui  becjimo  the  mtHlcl  which  was  univcrstdly 
followed,  and  the  order  had  the  honor  of  training  two  such  men 
as  Tbomas-n-Keiupis  and  Erasmus.  The  Inutation  of  Christ  is  the 
(tnid  exquisite  dower  of  the  moderated  mysticism  of  John  of  Kys- 
brook.  Brought  down  to  practical  life,  this  mysticism  contributed 
largely  to  tho  spiritual  movement  which  culiiuiiate<l  in  the  Het- 
onnation,  for  it  taught  the  superfluity  of  external  works  and  the 
dejicndence  of  the  individual  on  himself  alone  for  salvation.  In 
this  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  life  were  active.  To  them 
dogma  became  lees  important  than  the  interior  discipline  which 
should  lit  men  to  he  roally  children  of  God.  Preachinja^  among 
the  people  and  teaching  in  the  schools,  such  brethren  as  Henry 
liarphiuB,  John  Bnigman,  Deuis  Van  X^euwen,  Jon  Van  Goch, 
and  John  Wossel  of  flroningen,  were  unwittingly  rnidermining 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  although  they  virtually  e8CHi>ed  all  im- 
putation of  heresy  and  danger  of  persecution.* 

Leas  lasting,  though  more  noticeable  at  the  time,  was  the  asso- 
ciation of  Friends  of  God.  which  formed  itself  in  the  up[.>er  Rhine- 
lands.  The  must  prominent  discijilc  of  Master  Eckart  was  John 
Tnnlor,  who  retained  enough  of  his  master's  doctrines  to  render 
him  amenable  to  the  charge  of  heresy  had  there  boen  in  those 
days  a  German  Inquisition  in  working  order.  Tliat  he  escaped 
pruttecutiun  id  the  most  conchisive  evidence  that  the  machinery  of 
persecution  was  thoronglily  out  of  gear.  In  the  heights  of  bis 
illuminated  quietism  all  the  personality  of  the  <levotee  was  lost  in 
the  abyss  of  Divinity.  No  human  tongue  could  describe  the  reeig- 
natiou  to  God  in  wluch  the  whole  being  is  merged  so  that  it  loet 
all  sense  of  ])Owcr  of  its  own.  No  pneslly  ministrajit  or  mediator 
was  rrquired.  The  individual  coutd  bring  his  soul  into  relations 
with  the  liodbead  so  intimate  that  it  was  ^-irtuaUy  lost  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  he  could  become  so  thoroughly  under  the  in- 
Quenoe  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  inspired,  and 

•  UtMheim  <!«  Beghftnlis.  pp.  805,  433-57,— J uml I.  Lea  Amis  ile  Dleu,  pp. 
05-OB.— «crsoiilOpp.E<l.U94,xv.Z-XTi.n.— T)'Argentr«,Coll.Juilic.I.u.  ltS2,— 
AUmvjvr.  Lfe  Prfcunenn  de  U  lUforme  nux  Pq^s-Bmo,  I  107-117,  1M-t88.^ 
ActjuoT,  Oerardi  Uagoi  Epwlolie,  Anurtclod.  1857,  pp.  39,  S2-5, 37-8,40-2,49-4; 
5^-4.  S7-«0,  69,  B8,  101.— Vud  der  H&rdt,  111  107-20.— Bonet^Mtxirr,  Oenrd 
Qrnot,  pp.  37-fi,  48-44,  82-1,  88-5. 
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his  acta  were  the  acta  of  tho  Third  Person  of  tho  Trinity.  All  thin 
•was  possible  for  the  lajTnan  without  sacerdotal  observance.  Man 
WM  answerable  for  hiinsell  to  himself  aJone,  and  could  mako  him- 
Belf  at  one  with  God  without  the  intervention  of  tho  priest.* 

•  Great  as  was  Tauler's  renown  as  the  foremost  preacher  of  his 
day,  he  bowed  aa  a  little  cliild  befure  the  mysterious  layman  known 
as  the  Friend  of  God  in  tho  Oberland.  In  the  full  strength  of 
mature  manhood,  when  at  least  fifty  years  of  age  and  when  all 
Strassburg  was  hanging  on  his  words,  a  stranger  sought  his  pres- 
ence and  prolMMl  to  the  bottom  his  secret  wcalcncssos.     He  was  a 

■Pharisee,  proud  of  his  learning  and  his  skill  in  scliolastic  theology ; 
before  he  could  be  fit  for  the  (2:uidan<«  of  souls  he  must  cast  off  all 
rehance  on  his  own  strength  and  become  as  an  infant  relying  on 

^God  alone.  Overcome  by  the  mystic  power  of  his  visitor,  the 
doctor  of  theology  subdued  his  pride,  and  in  obedience  to  tho 

■oonimatid  of  the  stranger,  who  never  revealed  his  name,  Tauler 
for  two  yeara  abstained  from  preaching  and  from  hearing  confes- 
^08.  PVom  this  straggle  with  himself  he  emerged  a  new  man, 
and  formed  one  of  tho  remarkable  band  of  Friends  of  God  whom 
the  nameless  stmnger  was  engaged  in  selecting  and  uniting.f 

>This  association  was  not  namerous,  for  only  rare  souls  could 
rise  to  the  altitude  in  which  they  would  surely  wish  only  what 
God  wishes  and  dislike  what  God  dislikes;  but  its  adepts  were 
scattered  from  the  Netherlands  to  Genoa,  and  from  the  Rhine- 

I  lands  to  Hungary.     Terrible  were  tho  straggles  and  spiritual  con- 
*  J.  Taulcri  InBtitt  c  13, — Vlte  D.  Johannis  T»u1or{  nirtoHn. 
It  is  no  wonder  t!mt  Tniilor'a  writinp*  Iiiitc  liceii  tlio  Bntijnc-t  nf  contTfi<Hrtory 

■  opinion  and  action  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  Cliiinrli.  Tlieir  tendencies)  to  lUumtnism 
and  Quietism  were  recogni»-d,  and,  in  1003,  the  CocgrBgation  of  ttw  Iod«x  pn>- 
poicd  to  prepnrc  nn  ^-xpiirgtited  edition  of  his  works  and  of  iliosc  of  Savonunitu, 
bat  tlic  prujvcL  wio  nuver  f xccuted.— [tcuscli,  Der  Index  d«r  veiWlenen  DUcticr, 

IL  370.  4f!9,  .-iSa,  680. 
f  VitiE  Taulcri  Iliatorla. 
H.  Jim'lt.  an  tli«  rfNult  of  a  ncTie*  of  i^lAbomte  ivnd  in)|r«!iiii>Dii  iiiTestlgationa, 
feels  lumiicir  natiKirizcd  to  UHume  that  tlie  mjErterioiia  Frivud  ofQod  In  the  Otier- 
land,  who  tias  ^v«ii  rise  to  »o  mucL  di6CU»eion,  was  John  of  Kutljvrg;  Lliat  li« 
■was  B  resident  of  Coire,  and  tlmt  his  finid  Ixirinitage  ww  in  th<.>  jiaristh  of  Ganu>r- 
schwyl,  Canton  of  BL  Gall  (Jundt,  Anus  da  Dieu,  Paris,  1879,  pp.  834-42). 
Prof.  Cli.  Schmidt,  howeTcr,  atill  considers  that  the  msfstcry  has  not  been  solved. 
: — Prdcis  de  I'BistoErc  dc  l^gliw  d«  I'Occldcnt,  Pnriis  186S,  p.  304. 
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fiicts,  the  altematioiiB  of  hope  and  despair,  nf  ravishing  ccstafnca 
and  hideous  temptations,  with  which  God  tried  the  neophyUi  who 
sought  t<j  ascend  into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  mystic  Uluminism 
— Btnipfjlrs  and  conflicts  which  form  a  strangely  resembling  pro- 
totype of  those  which  for  long  years  tested  the  stea^l fastness  of 
John  Bunyan.  When  at  length  the  initiation  was  safuly  endured,, 
God  drew  thom  to  him,  ho  Ulnminnte^I  their  souls  so  that,  they  bo- 
came  one  wirh  him ;  they  were  gods  by  grace,  even  as  lie  is 
by  nature.  Then  they  were  in  u  condition  of  absolute  sinlessnessi 
and  could  enjoy  the  assurance  that  it  would  continue  during  life, 
BO  that  at  death  they  would  ascend  at  once  to  hearen  with  no 
preliminary  purgator}'.* 

In  many  of  their  tenets  and  practices  there  is  a  strange  rever- 
beration  of  Hinduism,  all  the  stranger  that  there  can  be  no  possi< 
ble  connection  between  them,  unless  perclianw-  tliere  may  be  some 
eloments  derived   from  mystic  Arabic  Aristotclianism,  which  so 
gtrongly  influenced  scholastic  thought.f    As  the  old  BrnhmanioB 
to/w,  or  anstorc  meditation,  enabled  man  to  acquire  a  share  of  the 
divine  nature,  so  the  interior  exercises  of  the  Friends  of  Gml  jissira* 
Hated  man  to  the  Divinity,  and  the  miraculous  powers  which  they 
acquired  find  their  prototypes  in  the  Kishis  and  Rahats.    The  self- 
inflictod  barbarities  of  the  Yoga  system  were  emulated  in  the  clTorta 
necessary  to  sulxlue  the  rebellious  flesh;  Rulnian  ilerswin,  for  in- 
stance, used  to  scourgf!  himself  with  wires  and  then  rub  salt  into 
the  wounds.    The  religious  ecstasies  of  the  Friends  of  God  were 
tho  counterpart  of  the  Samaiihi  or  beatific  insensibility  of  the 
Hindu;  and  tho  supreme  good  which  they  sot  before  themselves 
was  the  same  as  that  of  tho  Sankhya  sohool— the  renunciation  of 
tho  will  and  the  freedom  from  all  passions  and  doMres.  even  that 
of  salvation.    Yet  these  resemblances  were  modified  by  the  Cliris-    , 
tian  sense  of  the  oninifxitence  and  omnipresence  of  God,  and  by» 
the  more  practical  character  of  the  Western  mind,  which  did  not  t 
send  its  votaries  into  the  jungle  and  forest,  but  ordered  them,  if 
laymen,  to  continue  their  worldly  life;  if  rich,  they  were  not  torn 
despoil  thcmfietves,  but  to  employ  their  riches  in  good  works,  and 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  nuin  as  well  &&  to  God.    Hulman  Mer» 


I 


•  JUDdt,  pp.  37-fl,  60-3,  83.  108-7,  1«6.  SIS. 

t  8m  Itfenan,  Avt'irofts  et  r.Vvermlsinc,  3*  fed.  pp.  96,  l-M-S. 
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vrin  was  a  banlier,  and  continnetl  in  active  businefis  while  foond- 
ing  the  oommunity  of  tho  (Jriin  Wiilinl  and  writiiig  tlio  treatLsea 
which  were  the  support  and  the  comfort  of  the  faithful.  Yet  the 
chief  of  them  ail  and  his  immediate  disciples  founded  a  hemiita^ 
in  tho  wilderness,  where  they  devoted  theniselvoa  to  propitiating 
the  wrath  of  God.  The  unutterable  wickedness  of  man  called  for 
divine  vengeance.  Kartbquakes,  pestilence,  famine,  bad  been  dis- 
regarded warnings,  and  only  the  intercession  of  the  Friends  of 
God  had  obtained  repeated  reprieves.  The  Ort^at  Schism,  in  1378, 
wa&  a  new  and  titill  greater  calamity,  and  in  1371J  an  angel  mes- 
senger infonned  them  that  tho  final  punishment  was  postponed  for 
a  year,  after  which  they  must  not  ask  for  further  delay.  Still,  in 
1380,  thirteen  of  thorn  wore  mysteriously  colled  to  aascrahle  in  a 
"  divine  diet,"  to  which  an  angel  bnjught  a  letter  informing  them 
that,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Virgin,  God  hatl  grante<l  a  respite  of 
three  years  provided  they  would  constitute  themselves  "piisonera 
of  God,"  livuig  the  life  of  recluses  in  absolute  silence,  broken  utily 
two  days  in  the  week  from  noon  to  eve,  and  then  only  to  ask  for 
aeoeesarieei  or  to  give  spiritual  counsel.  To  this  they  assented,  and 
not  long  afterwards  they  disapiiear  from  view.* 

The  Friends  of  God  arc  noteworthy  not  only  a.s  a  significant 
development  of  the  spkitual  tendencies  of  the  age,  but  they  have 
a  peculiar  intei-pjft  for  us  from  thwr  relations  with  the  t'hurch  on 
the  one  hand  and  witli  the  iirelhren  of  the  Free  Spirit  on  the 
other.  They  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  latter,  though  they  avoid- 
ed the  deplorable  m<u*!il  extravagances  of  the  [Hirent  sect.  The 
"  Ninth  liock,"  which  was  the  supreme  height  of  ascetic  illuminism 
of  the  Beghards,  reappears  in  the  same  sense  in  the  most  notable  of 
Rulman  Merswin's  works,  attribntod  until  recently  to  Henry  Suso. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Nider  confounded  the  Friends  of  God  with 
the  Beghar<l8.  though  Merswin's  ■'  Banor  Biiechelin  "  was  written 
for  tho  purpose  of  denouncing  the  errors  of  tho  latter.  In  much, 
as  we  have  scon,  they  differed  from  the  cun-cnt  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  carrying  their  aberrations  further  tlian  those  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  so  severely  rejiressed  in  Molinos  and  llie 
IlluminatL  To  these  they  adde<l  special  errors  of  their  own. 
Many  Jews  and  Moslems,  they  said,  wore  savod,  for  Qod  aban- 


•  Jundt.  pp.  143,  164,  808-9,  SIS-IS,  818-17. 
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^looA  none  who  seek  htm,  and  thoii«;h  they  cannot  enjoy  Christian 
^yy^|.*;^^ »,  Qod  hhnwlf  baptixfs  them  ftpiritnally  in  the  sufferings  of 
rtf  ckath-agDny.  In  tlie  same  spirit  tbey  refusetl  to  denounce  the 
faareUo  to  hnm&n  jostice  for  fear  of  anticipating  divine  justice; 
thoy  ooald  tolcnutf  Lim  in  the  world  as  long  as  tifid  saw  fit  to  do 
so.  Vi't  tliey  had  one  saving  principle  which  preserved  them 
from  the  temporal  and  spiritual  consequences  uf  ihcir  erront,  gir- 
mg  us  a  Talnable  insight  into  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  heresy.  >fVlule  deDouncing  in  the  strongest  language  the  oor- 
ruptiona  and  worldliness  of  the  establishment,  they  pruftssed  the 
tnntat  implicit  obedience  to  Rome,  and  much  could  be  orerloc^ed 
or  pardunetl  so  long  as  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  was  not 
caltc<l  in  question.  When,  in  June,  1377,  tlie  Friend  of  God  in 
the  Oborland  was  inspired  to  visit,  with  a  comrade,  Gregory  XL, 
and  warn  hiui  of  the  dangers  which  thi'eatened  Christendom,  thej 
spoke  to  him  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  though  he  at  first  vraa 
angeK»d,  he  finally  recognized  in  them  the  envoys  of  the  Holy 
Ohust  and  honored  them  greatly,  urging  them  to  resume  their 
akindoned  design  of  founding  a  great  institQtion  of  their  order. 
(ircgoiT  was  relentless  in  the  extermination  of  Waldenses,  Beg> 
hards,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Cathari.  but  he  saw  nothing  to  ob- 
jttct  to  in  the  mysticism  and  illuminlsm  of  his  visitors.  He  did 
nut  even  take  offence  when  they  threatened  him  with  death  with, 
in  the  twelvemonth  if  he  did  not  reform  the  Church.  In  effect  he 
died  Marcli  28,  1378;  but.  if  we  may  believe  Geraon,  his  dying 
regrets  were  not  that  he  had  neglected  these  warnings,  but  that 
by  too  credulously  listening  to  the  visions  of  male  and  female 
prophets  he  had  paved  the  way  for  tlio  Groat  Schism,  which  he 
foresaw  would  break  out  when  be  was  removed  from  the  scene,* 
After  this  hasty  review  of  the  more  orthodox  developments  of 
mysticism  we  may  return  to  the  history  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  who  maintained  the  i*aiithoistic  doctrine  in  all  its 
crudity,  and  did  not  shrink  from  its  legitimate  deductions.    Tow- 

•  Mnohemi  d«  Bcjthsnlw  p.  2*8.-Juii<It,  pp.  13.  43-3,  147.  155-«0,  Wa-7, 
847, — Nulfr  Pormirar.  m.  ^  —Cienntt.  do  Esam.  Doctrinanim  P.  ii  Cnn^d.  8. 

Tliero  H  noUiinK  improbnble  in  tl)c  firvilotn  of  *pen'h  nttrilmlrd  to  llie 
Frifnds  of  Onil  in  their  Interview  with  Gregory.  Apocalyptic  iniipir«tiftn  waa 
comcnnn  at  tlic  period,  and  St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  and  St.  Catharine  of  Siena, 
weie  not  particnlaHy  reticent  in  thetr  langonge  to  tba  snoceason  of  St  Peter. 
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ards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centary  the  transcendent  merita 
of  beggary,  so  long  acUnowletigcd,  l>ogan  to  be  tjuestioned.  In 
1274  the  Council  of  Lyuns  endeavured  to  suppress  the  unauthor- 
ized mendicant  associations.  In  12S6  llonorius  IV.  condemned 
the  BegarellistSt  and  some  ton  years  later  the  persecution,  by  Uoni- 
face  VIII.,  of  the  Celestines  and  stricter  Franciscans  showed  that 
poverty  vras  no  longer  to  be  rpgarded  as  the  supreme  rirtue. 
About  the  same  time  ho  issued  a  bull  ordering  the  auttve  persecu- 
tion of  some  Iioretica,  whoso  teaching  that  iwrfection  required  men 
and  women  to  go  naked  and  not  to  labor  with  the  hands  would 
seem  to  identify  them  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spjrit.  The 
same  feeling  miinifpsled  itself  conUsropciraneously  In  Germany. 
The  first  instance  of  actual  persecution  recorded  is  a  curt  notice 
that,  in  121^U,  the  I'rauciscan  lector  at  Colmar  caused  to  be  arrestod 
two  Beghards  and  two  Beguines,  and  several  others  at  Baslfl 
whom  he  considered  to  bo  heretics.  Two  years  later  the  Provin- 
cial Council  of  Mainz,  held  at  AscLafTenburg,  emphatically  repeat- 
ed  the  condemnation  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  expressed  by 
the  previous  council  nf  1250,  and  this  was  again  repeated  by  an- 
other council  of  Mainz  in  1310,  while  other  canons  regulating  the 
reco^ixed  conimiinitins  of  Bnguines  show  that  the  distinction  was 
clearly  drawn  between  those  who  led  a  settled  life  under  super- 
vision and  the  wandering  beggars  who  preached  in  caverns  and 
disseminated  ductrinea  Uttle  understood,  but  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion.* 

It  was  Henry  von  Virnonbnrg,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  how- 
ever, who  comnionccd  tho  war  againat  them  which  was  to  last  bo 
long.  Elected  in  13<l*!,  he  immediately  assemblod  a  prnvinoiol 
council,  of  whicii  the  first  two  canons  are  devoted  to  them  with  an 
amplitude  proving  how  important  they  were  becoming.  They 
wore  a  long  tabard  and  tunics  with  cowls  distinguishing  thorn 
from  the  people  at  large;  they  had  the  hardihtxxl  to  engage  in 
public  disputation  with  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  the 
obstinacy  to  refuse  to  be  overcome  in  argument,  and,  what  was 
worse,  their  persistent  Iteggary  was  so  successful  that  it  srnsibly 

I  diminished  the  alms  which,  were  the  support  of  the  authorized 
*  Kayoald.  ann.  1300,  No.  34.— Annul.  Dornio.  Colmar.  aim.  1390  (CretlBil 
Gctdi.  Uutat.  IL  S5).— Haitxheim  IV.  64, 801. 
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Mendicants.  All  this  shows  the  absence  of  any  papal  inquisition 
and  an  enjfivmfnt  of  pmcticnl  toleration  unknown  outside  of  the 
boundarips  of  firrmany,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Beghanlsdid 
not  publicly  reveal  their  more  dangerous  and  repulsive  doctrines, 
for  the  enumeration  of  their  (!rn>re  by  the  council  presents  them 
in  a  very  moderate  form.  Still,  the  archbishop  pronounced  them 
ejicommunicaled  heretics,  to  be  suppressed  by  the  secular  arm  un- 
less they  recanlwl  within  lifteen  days.  A  nnonth  was  given  them 
to  abandon  their  ganiientft  and  mndo  of  life,  after  which  they 
wore  to  cAm  their  bread  by  honest  labor.  This  was  well-inten- 
tionod  legislation,  but  it  seems  to  have  remaine<l  wholly  inopera- 
tive. The  Ileghards  continued  to  assail  tlie  Mendicants  with  such 
ardor  and  success  that  the  Franciscans,  who  vvere  crippled  by  the 
death  of  their  lector  in  1305,  applied  lor  succor  to  tbeir  general, 
Gonaalvo.  Tbe  necessity  must  ijave  been  pressing,  for  in  1308  he 
sent  to  their  assistance  the  greatest  schoolman  of  tho  Order,  Duns 
Scotua.  He  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm  which  his  eminence 
merited,  but.  unfortunately,  he  died  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
and  the  Uegliards  were  able  to  continue  their  proselytism  without 
efficient  opposition,* 

About  this  time  their  missionary  labors  seem  to  have  become 
particnlarly  active  and  to  have  attracted  wide  atlonlion.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  1310,  the  Beguine,  Margiieritc  I'orcte  of  Hainnnit,  was 
burned  in  X'aris,  and  bore  her  martyrdom  witii  unshrinking  firm- 
ness. In  the  same  year  occurre*!  tiie  (Council  of  Mainz  already 
referred  to,  and  alsw  a  council  of  TK'ves,  in  which  their  unauthor- 
ized exposition  of  Scripture  was  denounced,  and  all  parish  priests 
were  rwiuireil  to  summon  them  to  abandon  their  evil  ways  within 
a  fortnight,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  In  1309  we  hear  of 
certain  wandering  h}-pocrite8  called  Lollards,  who,  throughout 
Hainault  and  Brabant,  bad  considerable  success  in  obtaJning  cod- 
verts  among  noble  ladie8.+ 

This  missionary  fervor  seems  to  have  attracted  attention  to  the 
sect,  leading  to  special  condemnation  under  the  authority  of  the 


•  Oondl  Colnn.  ann.  !806,  e.  1,  2  (Rnrtiheim  IV.  10O-2).— WnddiDg.  aoil 
1905,  No,  IS.— Moalidm  ile  Bi^liirfUs  pp,  S82-*. 

tConcil.  Tre?iretw.  ann.  VIW  c.  51  (Martenc  Thcwiur.  IV.  2M).— HOCMB^ 
Gkst.  PoDtir.  Lewd.  Lit*,  i.  n.  m  (f  hnprnTilie,  II.  350). 
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Fenoral  Council  of  Vicnnc.  which  was  aajteinblnd  in  November, 
tU.  The  heTwy  had  evidently  been  studied  with  gome  care,  for 
10  first  tolenibly  complete  account  which  we  have  of  its  doctrines 
ia  embodied  in  the  cunun  proscribing  it.  Bishops  and  inquisitors 
were  oixlered  to  perform  their  oflice  diligently  in  tracking  all  who 
entertained  it,  and  seeing  that  they  were  duly  punished  unless 
they  would  freely  abjure.  Unfortunately,  Clement's  zeal  was  not 
satisfied  with  this.  Tlie  pious  women  who  lived  in  communities 
under  the  name  uf  Beguines  were  not  easily  distinj^uishable  from 
the  horeticjil  wanderers.  In  another  canon,  therefore,  the  Be- 
guinagcs  arc  described  as  infected  with  those  who  dispute  alwut 
the  Trinity  and  the  Diviue  Essence  and  disseminate  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  faith.  These  eatabltshments  are  therefore  abolished. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  evidently  a  feeling  that  this  was  in- 
flicting a  wrong,  and  the  canon  ends  with  the  contradictory  dec- 
laration that  faithful  women,  either  vowing  chafitity  or  not,  may 
live  together  in  houses  and  devote  themselves  to  penitence  and 
the  service  of  God.  There  was  a  lamentable  lack  of  clearness 
about  this  which  left  it  for  the  local  prelates  to  interpret  their 
duty  accorduig  to  their  wishes.* 

L  The  Clementines,  or  book  of  c-anon  law  containing  these  pro- 
visions, was  not  issued  during  (riement's  life,  and  it  was  not  until 
November,  1317.  that  his  successor,  John  XXII.,  gave  them  legal 
force  by  their  authoritative  publication.  Apparently  the  bishops 
waited  for  this,  for  during  the  interim  we  hear  nothing  of  perse- 
cution, until  August,  1H17,  ju.st  heforo  the  issue  of  the  Clemen- 
tines, when  John  of  Zurich,  Bishop  of  Strnssburg,  suddenly  took 
the  matter  up.  IJe  did  not  act  under  the  canons  of  Vicnnc,  but 
under  those  of  1310  adoptc<l  by  the  Council  of  Mjiinz,  of  which 
pronnce  he  was  a  suffragan ;  but  an  allusion  to  the  penalties  de- 
creed by  the  Holy  See  shows  that  the  action  at  Vienne  was  known. 
The  Bcghartls  apparently  had  sought  no  conowduient,  for  be 
threatened  with  exc^jinniunicationall  whosliouUl  not  within  three 
[.days  lay  aside  the  distinguishing  garments  of  the  sect,  and  their 
fearless  publicity  ia  further  shown  by  the  bishop's  confiscating  the 
houses  in  which  their  aasembhes  were  held,  and  forbidding  any 
one  to  read  or  listen  to  or  j>ogsess  Ihoir  hymns  and  writings,  which 
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were  to  be  delivered  up  for  burning!;  within  fifteen  days. 
fact  that  among  them  were  many  clerks  in  holy  orders,  monks,  _ 
married  folks,  and  others,  shows  that  their  opinions  weru  widely  f 
hpid  among  those  who  were  not  mere  wandering  beggars — iho 
latter  probably  being  mopcly  the  miraionaries  who  mndo  conrerta 
and  admiaistored  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  faithful.  John  of 
Zurich  woa  not  content  with  merely  threatening.  Ue  made  a  vi%- 
itation  of  his  diocese,  in  which  he  found  many  of  the  sectaries,  lie 
organized  an  inquisition  of  leitmed  theulogiaos,  by  whom  tboy 
were  tried ;  those  who  recanted  were  sentenced  to  wear  croseeB — '  fl 
tho  first  autbontic  record  in  Germany  of  the  use  of  this  ppnanoe, 
80  long  since  established  elsewhere — and  those  who  were  obstinate 
he  liandod  over  to  tho  secular  arm  to  be  bumod.  These  active 
proceedings  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  regular  oxcrciso  of  tbe 
episcoi>al  Inquisition  on  Oornian  soil.  Midlitudes  of  Beghartls 
find  from  the  diocese,  and  in  June,  1318,  tbe  bishop  had  the  satis- 
faction of  repfjrting  bis  succ<ss  to  his  feUow-suITragans  and  urg- 
ing them  to  follow  his  example.  Yet  this  jwrsecution,  if  sharps 
was  transitory,  for  in  131!)  we  find  him  again  issuing  letters  to  his 
clergy,  saying  that  the  Clementines  had  been  enforced  elsewhere, 
but  not  in  the  diocese  of  Strassburg.  All  incumbents  are  onlerod, 
under  pain  of  suspension,  to  rciquire  the  Beguinee  to  lay  aside  their 
vestments  within  fifteen  days  and  to  confonn  to  tho  usages  of  the 
Cburub.  If  any  refuse,  the  inquisitors  will  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  their  faith.* 


I 
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■  Mnolieiin  de  Bcglinrdia,  pp.  250-61,  94&'0.— Baupt,  Ze!t«ctirifl  ftlr  K.  O. 
;|8S5.  p|».  5S1-4. 

Mnny  iif  tlie  dccroeti of  llic  Council  of  Vinnno  wer«  circuUted  aI  ItiK  timn,  \mt 
Clements  dwiring  n  irvisitin,  ortlered  them  to  bo  destroyed  or  tuirrendettd.  Af- 
ter recastinft  them,  tliey  were  ailopLcd  by  n  cousiitlorT  hold  3tarcti  21,  1314.  and 
cop1«s  wwc  sent  to  «orae  nf  the  anlTerritteii ;  but  Clcment'a  dfach,  on  Aynii  00, 
Cauwd  new  doluj.  John  2LXII.  inibjected  thpin  to  another  revision,  vid  tb«7 
were  6nMy  puhliahNi  October  25,  1317.— Fran«  Khrlc,  Archiv  filr  Litterator-  a. 
Kirohcngtiftdilclitv,  1665,  pp.  541-2. 

Tliv  cuiilmdictnr*  chHmctcr  uf  tli«  prortitiona  coDcerning  Uie  Btrguincii  ia 
doubtlfiiiB  Attributable  to  theiie  repeated  rcTieiona. 

The  lannncr  in  whieli  J"hn  of  Zurich  obteincd  ttiu  biihopric  of  Strassburg'  ia 
highly  illuatrfttire  of  the  methoda  of  the  papal  curia.  On  the  dtath  of  Bifhop 
Frederic,  the  chapter  ilindod  and  elected  four  aspirnnls,  among  whom  was  JobB 
of  Ocbseoatciii,  ti  favorite  of  tbe  Bmperor  Albert,  who,  to  secure  bia  coDfirmatiau, 
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1.  Meanwhile  the  publication  of  the  Clementines  had  produced 
resuite  not  com^s])onding  exactly  to  the  intentions  of  Clement. 
The  canon  direcU**!  against  tho  heretics  rocoived  little  att^^ntion, 
and  five  years  elapae  before  we  hear  of  any  serious  persecutions 
under  it.  The  heretics  were  poor ;  there  were  no  spoils  to  tempt 
opifloopal  ofliLnids  to  the  tluinkless  labor  of  tiuokiug  them  and  try- 
ing them,  and  few  of  the  bishops  hod  the  zeal  of  John  of  Zurich 
to  divert  them  from  thdr  temporal  cares  and  pleasures.  The 
Begxunages,  however,  were  an  esisy  prey ;  there  was  pruperty  to 
be  confiscated  in  reward  of  intelligent  activity.  BegidoR,  many  of 
tiM  cstablisUments  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  and  were  virtually  or  alwolutcly  Tertiary  houses,  tho  do- 
stmction  of  which  gratified  the  inextinguishable  jealousy  between 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  Orders:  the  struggle  between  John 
XXII.  and  tho  Franciscans,  moreover,  was  commencing,  and  the 
Tertiaries  of  the  latter,  who  were  popularly  known  us  lieguinea  in 
France,  were  fair  game.  The  bishoiw  for  the  most  part,  therefore, 
neglected  the  saving  clause  of  the  canon  resjieoting  the  Beguin- 
fl^s,  and  oonstriie<i  literally  and  pitilessly  the  orders  for  their 
abolitiun.  So  eager  were  they  to  gratify  their  vindictivenesa 
against  the  Mendicante  that,  when  these  interfered  to  save  their 
Tertiaries,  they  were  exeommunicntod  aa  fautom  and  defenders  of 
heresy.  Thus  arose  a  persecution  which,  though  bloodless,  was 
most  deplorable.  All  through  Franco  and  OonnaJiy  and  Ttatythe 
poor  creatures  were  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  without  means 
of  support.  Those  who  could,  found  husbands ;  many  wore  driven 
to  a  life  of  j)rustitutiun,  others,  doubtless,  perished  of  want  and 
exposure.  Even  the  quasi-oonventiial  dress  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  was  pi-oscribotl,  and  they  were  forced  to  wear  gay 
colors  under  pain  of  excommunication.  In  the  history  of  tbe 
Church  there  have  been  many  mora  crael  persecutions,  but  few 
which  in  suddenness  and  extent  have  caused  greater  misery,  and 
none,  wo  aro  safe  to  say,  so  wanton,  causeless,  and  lacking  even 
the  shadow  of  justification.    The  impression  made  on  the  popular 


Bent  to  Clement  V.  bin  cliancollor,  Julin  of  Zuricli,  Btttbnp  r>f  Kichitotlt,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Paitia.  The  envoys  r«turoeJ  briujfmK  papal  bn«£s,  one  appoiatio^  the 
chancellor  tn  lh«  conEentcil  see,  and  another  filling  that  of  Eichatedt  with  the 
abbot.— CloBcntT's  Chranik  (Chron.  der  dcutschen  BtAdte,  VIO.  91). 
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mind  is  socn  in  the  current  report  that  on  his  death-bed  Clement 
bitterly  repented  of  three  things — that  he  hul  poisoned  the  Em- 
peror Uennr  VII.  and  that  he  had  destroyed  the  Orders  of  th« 
Templars  and  of  the  Bt^uines.* 

The  Church  hati  declared,  in  the  great  Council  of  Lateran,  that 
no  congregations  should  be  allowed  to  exist  save  under  some  ap- 
proved rule.  The  Beguines  had  gradually,  ahnoet  unconsciously, 
grown  up  in  practical  contravention  of  this  canon.  The  solution 
of  their  present  difliculties  lay  in  attaching  themselves  to  some 
recognized  Order,  and  John  XXII..  in  1319,  recognizing  the  ntis- 
fdiief  WTOogbt  by  the  heedless  legislation  of  Vienne,  promised 
exemption  fwm  farther  porserutinn  of  those  who  wo«!d  become 
iiendicant  Tertiaries.  Large  numbers  of  them  sought  this  refuge, 
though  theiradhosioD  was  more  nominal  than  reuL  Theypreeerrad 
their  self-governments,  their  habits  of  labor,  and  their  ownerslup 
of  individual  property.  In  a  bull  of  December  31,  1330,  and  oth- 
ens  of  later  date,  John  drew  the  distinction  between  those  who 
lived  piously'  and  obediently  in  tbcur  houses,  and  those  who  wan- 
dered around  disputing  on  matters  of  faith.  The  former,  he  is 
told,  amount  to  two  hundre<l  thousand  in  Germany  alone,  and  he 
bitterly  reproached  tlie  bishops  who  were  disturbing  tliem  on  ao- 
coant  of  the  comparatively  small  number  whose  misconduct  had 
drawn  forth  the  misintei'preted  condemnation  of  Clement.  They 
are  in  future  to  be  left  in  peace.  This,  at  least,  put  an  end,  in  1321, 
to  the  persecution  of  those  of  Straasbiu-gf 

The  innocent  Beguines  thus  obtained  a  breathing-space,  and 
the  gaps  in  their  ranks  were  soon  filled  up.  The  obnoxious  mem- 
bers, however,  felt  the  effects  of  the  Clementine  canon  as  severely 
as  the  habitual  sloth  and  indifference  of  the  German  prelates  IB 
such  matters  would  permit.     ArL^hbishop  Ilenry,  of  Cologne, 


•  GuDL  NftogiBC-  Contin.  win.  tSlT— RipoM  II.  !«».— WacldiBg.  aim.  1819. 
Mo.  11:  Ejtud.Rogcst.  JotuuiD.PP.  XXn.  No.  81.— Vilodunuii  Ctiroti.ua.lSn 
(Eccnni.  Corp.  Hut.  I.  17SIM).— Clinm-  Sanpetrin.  Erfurt  un.  1315  (HookOL 
m.  SSS^ — Chron.  SI«gdebDrgaw.  uin.  1317  (Mcibom.  Rer.  OvmiBii.  It.  337). — 
Ckran.  Egmondan.  laa.  1817  (MiUbsi  AduIccl  IV.  Ifll).— Uoahdni  do  Bcgb«r- 
dU,  pp.  251,  »9. 

t  MoAhdin.  pp.  IW-M.-^Mnrtim  Append.  *d  Muslwtm,  pp.  630-2,  fidd-40.'-' 
O.  I  Kibsr.  Cotnniaa.  m.  fl.— Ki|>4>ll  11.  IQ^TO.— Hsupt,  ZeitMchrift  fllr  K.  Q. 
1889,  pp.ai7,02i. 
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one  of  the  fcnr  who  manifested  an  active  interest  in  the  matter, 
nnil  bis  exertions  were  i-ewanled  with  considerable  success.  The 
Lollards  and  Ceghards  no  longer  ventured  to  show  themselves 
publicly,  aud  in  the  absence  of  organized  machiaen'  it  was  not 
nnsy  to  doteet  them,  but  in  1329  the  arehhishop  had  the  good- 
fortunfi  to  captnre  the  most  formidable  hcrcsiareh  of  the  region. 
Walter,  known  as  the  Lollard,  was  a  Hollander,  and  was  the  moet 
active  an<l  suocessful  of  the  Beghanl  miRsionaries.  He  was  not 
an  (MliicutLHl  man,  iind  was  ignorant  of  I.jvtin,  but  he  had  a  keen 
intelligence  and  r-eady  elofjiience,  imlefati|rable  eiitliusiasm  and 
poreuasiveness.  His  proselyting  labors  were  facilitated  by  his 
numerous  writings  in  the  vernaciitar,  whieh  wore  eagerly  circu- 
lated from  hand  to  hand.  He  liaA  been  busy  in  Maitiz,  where  he 
had  numerous  disciples,  and  c-ame  from  there  to  Cologne,  where 
he  chanced  to  fall  into  the  arclibi-shop's  bands.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  belief,  refused  to  abjure,  and  welcomed  death  in  the  service 
of  his  faith.  The  severest  t*>rtijres  were  vainly  employed  to  force 
him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  fellow- believers ;  his  constancy  was 
unalterable,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames  with  serene  cheerfal- 
nees.* 

The  cpifKopal  Inrjjuisition  ivas  not  as  efHciont  as  the  roal  of  the 
archbishop  might  wish,  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  pursued  its  labors 
with  indifferent  success.  In  13^3  we  hear  of  a  priest  detected  in 
heresy,  who  was  duly  degriulwl  and  burneil.  In  1325  greater 
results  followed  the  ac<;idental  discovery  of  an  sssemhly  of  Beg- 
liards.    The  story  told  is  the  legend  common  to  other  places,  of  a 

I  husband,  whose  suspicions  were  arousod,  tracking  his  wife  to  the 
nootamal  conventicle  and  witnessing  the  scnsnal  orgies  which 
were  popularly  believed  to  be  customary  in  such  places.  The 
episcopal  Inquisition  was  rewarded  with  a  targe  number  of  cul- 
prits, whose  trial  was  speed}'  and  sure.  Those  who  would  not 
abjure,  about  fifty  in  number,  wore  put  to  deAth — some  at  the 
.itake,  and  some  drowned  in  the  Khine,  a  novel  punishment  fur 
inrosy,  which  shows  huw  uncertain  as  yet  were  the  dcahngs  with 
heretics  in  Germany.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  those  poor 
creatures  may  have  sought  to  sliield  their  errors  under  the  repu- 
tatioa  of  the  great  iJoiuiniuan  preacher,  Master  Eckart,  and  thus 


*  Tritheu).  ChroD.  Birsaog.  aon.  1333. 
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brongbt  upon  him  the  proeecution  which  worried  him  to  death. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  pursuit  of  this  higher  game  may  hare 
diverted  the  arohbLshop  from  the  chase  of  the  humbler  quanr, 
for  we  hear  of  no  farther  victims  in  the  next  few  years,  though 
■we  are  told  that  the  heresy  waj!  by  no  moans  suppressed.* 

Archbishop  Heiirj-  died  in  1331  ir-ithout  further  success.  «>  far 
88  the  records  show,  and  his  snooessor  Waleran,  Count  of  JalierR. 
took  np  the  cause  in  more  systematic  fashion.  He  endeavored  to 
organize  a  permanent  episcopal  Inqoisition  by  appointing  a  commis- 
aioncr  whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  after  heretics,  and  who  had 
power  to  reconcile  and  absolve  those  who  shocdd  recant — in  fact, 
an  inquisitor  under  another  name.  The  success  of  this  attempt 
did  not  correspond  to  its  deserts.  In  March,  133,1,  Waleran  was 
obliged  to  announce  that  the  evil  had  greatly  increased  in  both 
fcfas  city  and  diocese,  and  he  called  upon  all  his  prelates  and  clergy 
to  ansist  his  Inqnisition  hy  rigidly  enforcing  the  statutes  of  Arch- 
bishop Henry.  This  waa  as  ineffective  as  tiie  previous  measures. 
The  heretics  were  so  bold  that  they  openly  wore  the  garments  of 
the  sect  and  followed  its  practices:  nay,  more,  tlie  inquisitor  waa 
ntfaer  90  negligent  or  so  corrupt  that  he  gave  absolutions  without 
requiting  conformity.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  therefore, 
the  archbishop  issued  another  pastoral  epistle,  in  which  be  pro- 
iKiunced  all  such  absolutions  void,  and  deplored  the  constant  spread 
of  the  heresy -t 

The  zeal  of  the  ArchtHsbops  of  Cologne  was  not  without  irai- 
tetoTV.  Throughout  Westphalia,  Bishops  Lndwig  of  Munsler, 
Gottfrid  of  Osnabnick,  (loicfrid  of  Miiiden,  and  Bemhard  of  Pa- 
derbom  had  been  active  in  eradicating  the  heresy  within  their 
dioceses.  In  1335  Bishop  Berthold  of  Stnusburg  made  a  spos- 
modio  effort  to  enforce  the  Clementines,  and  in  the  same  year 
'there  were  some  victims  bnnied  in  Metz.  The  Magdeburg  Arch- 
bishop Otto  was  of  more  tolerant  temper.  In  1.33G  a  number  of 
"Brethren  of  the  Lofty  Spirit"  were  detected  in  his  city,  who  did 
act  hesitate,  under  examinalitm,  to  admit  their  belief,  which  to 
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•  OesU  TwTimr.  ann.  1328  (Martene  .\inp1.  CoH.  IV.  410).— Chron.  Egmoo- 
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pious  ears  sounded  like  the  most  horrible  blaspbnmy  ;  yot  he  lib- 
erattxl  them  after  a  few  days'  oonfinement  ou  tLeIr  simply  rocant- 
ing  their  errors  verbally.  Jn  this  same  year,  however,  wo  have 
the  first  instance  of  a  papal  inquisitor  at  work  in  north  Germany. 
Knar  Jordan,  an  Aagustinian  eremite,  held  acommission  as  inquis- 
itor in  both  sections  of  Saxony.  Tie  was  not  wetl  versed  in  the 
inquisitorial  process,  for  whea  at  AngermUnde  in  the  Uckermark 
be  came  upon  a  nost  of  Luciferons,  he  humanely  ofTored  them  the 
opportunity  of  canonical  purgation,  yourteen  of  them  failed  to 
procure  the  requisite  number  of  conjurators,  aud  were  duly  burned. 
Fnxa  Angermtinde  Friar  Jordan  seems  to  have  hastened  to  Erfurt, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  trial  of  a  Beghard  named  Constan- 
tino, though  the  proceeilings  wero  carried  on  by  the  vicar  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz.  Tlioro  was  no  desire  to  punish  the  heretic, 
who  bore  a  good  reputation  and  was  useful  as  a  writer  of  mano- 
schpta.  He  asserted  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he 
would  arise  throo  days  after  death,  so  there  waa  ample  ground  for 
the  endeavor  humanely  made  by  his  judges  to  prove  him  insane. 
A  long  respite  was  given  him  for  this  purpose,  but  ho  persistently 
dedured  his  sanity,  refused  all  attempts  at  conversion,  and  pcr^ 
ished  in  the  flames.* 

When  the  cflFort  was  made  to  find  heretics  there  seems  to  have 
been  plenty  of  thom  to  reward  the  search.  In  this  same  year, 
1336,  we  hear  of  thn  discovery  in  Anstria  of  a  numerous  sect  who, 
from  the  description,  were  probably  Luciferans.  The  rite*  of  their 
nocturnal  subterranean  jissemblies  bear  a  considei-able  resi-mblance 
to  thoeo  revealed  by  the  [wnitents  of  Conrad  of  Murburg,  showing 
bow  the  tradition  was  handed  down  to  the  outbreak  of  witchcraft. 
We  are  told  that  they  haii  contaminated  innumerable  souls,  but 
they  were  exterminated  by  the  fn^e  use  of  the  stake  and  other 
cruel  torments.  The  next  year,  in  Brandenburg,  many  simple 
folk  were  seduced  into  demonolatry  by  three  evil  spirits  who  per- 
sonated the  Trinity  ;  and  though  these  were  driven  off  !)y  a  Fran- 
cis<:an  with  the  host,  tbo  dupes  persisted  in  their  error,  and  pre- 
ferred burning  to  recantation.    Even  divested  of  its  supernatural 


*  Moehcim  di^  Ileghardis,  pp.  273,  !i09-S00. — MnrtiDi  Appcml  ktf  Moaheim, 
p.  SS7.— Haupi,  ZtiitMhrliV  fllr  K.  G.  168S.  p.  634.— Chron.  <1e  8.  Thielniut  dii 
MeU  (C»li»et,  n.  Pr.  dxxj.).— Erpharjiao.  Vsiiloq.  aun.  10.10  (M«nkpu.  IL  507). 
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embroidery,  the  heresy,  probably  Laciferan,  most  have  been  one 
vhich  excited  enthusiasm  in  ita  fnllowors,  for  at  the  place  of  exe* 
cation  they  dcclareJ  that  the  flames  lighted  to  consume  them 
were  golden  chariots  to  carry  them  to  heaven.  Another  inatanoe 
of  Lnciferanism  occurred  at  Salzburg,  in  1340.  when  a  prieRt  named 
Rudolph,  in  the  cathednii,  cast  to  the  ground  the  cup  oontaining 
the  blood  of  Christy  a  saoril^e  'vhicb  be  had  previously  oommit- 
ted  at  Ualle.  Under  eiamination,  he  denied  transubstanttation, 
and  asserted  the  final  salvation  of  Satan  and  bis  angels.  He  was 
obstinate  to  the  last,  and  consequently  was  burned.* 

The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  had  by  no  means  been  sup- 
pressed. In  1.139  three  a^cd  heresiarcha  of  the  sect  were  captured 
at  Constance  and  tried  by  the  bishop.  Disgusting  practices  of 
sensuality  were  proved  against  them,  and  they  described  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  the  most  revolting  terms. 
Their  constancy  held  good  until  they  were  brought  to  the  place 
of  execution,  when  it  failed  them ;  they  recanted,  and  wore  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  dungeon  on  bread  and  water. 
In  1342,  at  Wiirzburg.  two  more  were  forced  to  recantation.  Per 
seculion,  however,  was  spasmodic,  and  in  many  places  toleration 
pruotioally  existed.  Thus,  in  Snabia,  in  1347,  we  are  told  that 
the  heresy  of  the  Begbar<ls  spread  without  let  or  hindrance.  It 
was  impossible  to  enuJicate  it,  even  had  there  been  efforts  made 
to  suppress  it,  which  there  were  not,  and  it  would  eventually  have 
overturned  the  Church  bad  there  not  finally  arisen  theologians 
able  and  willing  to  combat  it.t 

About  this  perio<t  nourished  Conrad  of  Montpellrer,  a  canon 
of  Ratisbon,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  who  wrote 
a  tract  against  the  sect.  In  spite  of  the  condemnation  nttered  by 
the  Council  of  Vicnnc,  be  says  it  continues  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply, as  there  are  no  prelates  found  to  oppose  it.  The  heretics 
are  mostly  ignorant  peasants  and  mechanics,  who  wander  around 
wearing  the  distinctive  garments  of  the  sect,  which  are  also  tn- 
qaently  used  as  a  disguise  by  Waldenses.    They  seek  hospitality  of 


•  Vitodnnmi  Chron.  (Bcoird.  Corp.  HUt.  L  18S8-4,  1831M0).— Dalhun  Can- 
dl  SiUistiiirg'-  p.  197. 

t  Vil(NlBr«m  Chron.  (Ecvard.  L  190ft-7.  1787-8).— UlUnan,  Bcformcra  before 
the  Iteformfttion,  Menues'  TraotlKtion,  I.  888. 
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the  Beguincs,  whom  Ihey  corrupt  by  persuading  bhnm  that  man, 
through  piety,  can  become  the  equal  of  Christ.  At  Ratisbon, 
Comad  met  one  uf  these,  who  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  security, 
for  the  bishop  arrested  him,  and,  on  hia  obstinately  maintaiaing 
his  errors,  cast  him  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  perished.  Another, 
named  John  of  Mechlin,  preuolied  his  heresy  publicly  through 
upper  Germany,  where  hia  eloquence  gained  him  crowds  of  fol- 
lowers, including  nobles  and  ccclcsiastica,  though  Conrad  declares 
that,  on  arguing  with  him,  he  proved  to  be  utterly  ignorant. 
There  would  appear  to  have  been  equal  tflleration  in  the  Nether- 
lands, for  about  this  period,  at  Brussels,  a  woman  named  Blomaert, 
who  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  and  on  Love, 
waa  reverenced  as  soruethiiig  more  than  human,  aud  when  she 
went  to  taJie  the  Eucharist  she  was  sai<l  by  her  disciples  to  be 
attended  by  two  seraphim.  She  vanquished  the  most  learned 
theologians,  until  John  of  Kysbruek  8uccet>ded  in  eoufuting  her.* 

Since  the  disputed  election  of  homa  of  Bavaria,  in  1314,  the 
nlationa  between  the  empire  and  the  paiMicy  had  been  strained. 
The  victor}'  of  Miihldorf,  in  1322,  which  !ii«ure*l  to  Louis  the  sov- 
ereignty, had  been  followed,  in  1323,  by  an  open  rupture  with 
John  XXIL,  after  which  the  strife  had  been  internecine.  Each 
declared  his  enemy  a  heretic  who  had  forfeited  all  rigbta,  and  the 
interdicts  which  John  showered  over  Germany  had  been  met  by 
Louis  with  cruel  peraecution  of  all  ecclesiastics  obeying  them,  wher- 
ever he  could  enforce  his  power.f    Such  a  state  of  affairs  bad  not 


*  Coond.  <le  Uodu  Pucllar.  cuDtra  B«g«barao8  (Mag.  Bib.  Pkt.  XUL  342).— 
Honheim  de  BfghardiH  p,  307. 

t  CetI  MUUcr,  Der  Kampt  Lndwi^  dcfl  Buiom  luit  dcr  rOmii^bca  Curie,  Tu- 
biogeo,  IH7d,  I.  ZU  sqq. 

When  UiBt  bold  thinker,  Maniglin  or  Padu&.  endeavored.  Tor  the  beneOc  of 
bis  patron,  the  Emperor  LouU,  to  introduce  into  Clermnn;  the  principles  of  the 
Kom&D  juri&prudcnco  which  hai)  enabled  the  French  monitrchs  to  trinmph  orer 
their  ftvdatorius  uiid  tu  bucumc  iiidepeudi'Qt  of  the  Chiircti,  tie  haiidU'd  the  sub- 
ject of  the  penecutiuii  of  hf  r«ay  in  a  manoer  which  has  led  some  writen  to  re> 
^nl  him  ua  un  advocate  of  toleration.  Tbia  is  ad  error.  It  is  true  tbnt  he  daniee 
nil  Scnpcun)  or  apoatoUcal  satborit;  for  the  teinporul  punishment  of  infrac- 
tinnn  of  the  dltine  IkW,  and  aMcrta  that  Christ  alone  is  the  jndge  lber«of,  and  hia 
puniBfamentB  are  raerred  for  the  next  world,  but  this  is  onl;  to  Kire  as  a  pi«mia« 
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boon  farorable  for  the  pers€<cutinn  of  berefly  ;  it  may,  partially  at 
least,  fexplain  the  immunity  er joyed  in  so  many  places  by  heretiOB, 
and  Ibe  impossibility  of  introducing  the  Inquisition  in  any  form  of 
general  or^nizatiun.  Tbou^b  the  papacy  assumed  that  the  impe- 
rial throne  was  ^'acant,  and  asHorteil  that,  during  such  vaoanoy, 
tbo  government  of  tho  empire  dovolvod  upon  the  pope,  these  pre- 
tensioDs  (M\i\d  not  practically  be  made  good.  With  the  death  of 
Louis,  in  1847,  and  the  recognition  of  his  rival,  Chnricii  lY. — the 
"prieat'a  emperor" — Rome  might  fairly  hope  that  all  obataclee 
\ruuld  1)0  removed  \  that  the  opposition  of  the  opiscopAto  to  the 
Jnqnlaition  would  l>e  broken  down,  and  that  the  field  would  be 
opeii  for  a  persistent  and  systematic  pcrsec-ution.  which  would 
soon  relieve  Germany  of  IIib  reproach  of  toieratiuu.  When  Clem.- 
enl  VI.,  in  1348,  coidd  pat«i-nally  reprove  the  young  emperor  for 
lauk  of  dignity  in  the  fashion  of  his  garments,  which  wore  loo 
Bhorl  and  too  tight  for  his  imperial  station,  the  youth  ooold  surely 
be  relie^l  u]hhi  to  obey  whulevor  instructions  HTight  bo  sent  him 
with  rogurd  to  the  suppi-csaion  of  heresy.  The  same  ye.ar  aaw  the 
up|>ointnient  of  John  Scbaudeland.  doctor  of  the  Dominican  honae 
at  Stru»-ibiirg,  aa  papal  inquisitor  for  all  Germany.* 

Scarcely,  however,  had  tho  pope  and  emperor  felt  their  posi* 
tion*  luuurfxl,  and  preparations  had  been  thus  made  to  take  advan- 
tagi*  of  tJio  Hituution,  when  a  cataatroplio  supervened  which  deHed 
nil  human  calculation.  The  weary  fourteenth  centary  was  near- 
tog  the  end  of  its  firit  half  when  Kurope  was  soourgeil  with  a  car 
lamity  which  might  well  soem  to  fulfil  u1t  that  apoca1y|>tic  proph- 


i»  hli  efmalxuAoa  tliat  tlic  {icnceiitioQ  of  hoKB.v  is  a  mntt«r  nf  human  Inw,  to  be 
nnUinu'l  itixl  i-nforceil  l>y  the  wculur  ruler.  Tliim^h  the  ht<r«t)c.  he  ar^es.«ii» 
l^f«liM(  tilt?  ilivine  luw,  hf;  19  pnoiaheil  for  ImnHpTCiMiinga  liuiiimi  Ikw;  the  print 
lid*  tmllilnit  lo  ilo  niUi  it,  csccpt  as  au  niiKTt  tti  iUu^rniiiit!  the  cotnmiuinti  of 
thA  criaii-,  *n4  Iim  no  cUiui  upon  tin;  ruiitwqucnt  conliaciitiniis  (Defencor,  Paci» 
f.  II.  (!.  ii.,  a. ;  K  iii.  c.  it.  Oanclus.  S,  3A).  All  this  is  liinply  pari  of  tiia  ^n- 
ffftl  M-iw»nr  to  nicludv  Uie  Cliurcli  trom  conirol  la  Kcalar  aftain.  LouU  wu 
nftvor  In  n  poailion  to  f^ve  tht-'ftir  ihcoriM  pmctic«l  oRect;  Ihey  had  no  influeDoa 
«MIhw  rin  tlia  cumnt  of  opinion  or  on  the  courw  of  ttvpnts,  and  art  odIt  iater- 
MlliiR  aa  an  ffpiaoilo  in  the  dCTetopment  orpolUicii!  tlmtight, 

•  Warunakjr  Excerpta  ex  Ri-Kistria  Clement.  VI.  et  lonoc.  VI..  Innsbnick, 
INS,  pp.  8,40,  08.— Schtntdt,  PSbBtlichu  Urknudim  nnd  Rogeaten,  Halle,  IMS, 
p.  Ml. 
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ets  had  threatened  of  the  vengt^ance  of  God  on  the  sins  of  man. 
In  1347  the  pla^e  known  as  the  Black  Death  invaded  Europe 
from  the  East,  making  leisurely  prc^rresa  during  134S  and  134^ 
through  France,  Spain,  Hungary,  Greniiany,  and  England.  No 
corner  of  Europe  was  spared,  and  on  the  high  seas  it  is  aaid  that 
^yessels  witli  rich  cargoes  were  found  floating,  of  which  the  crews 
pcrishe<l  to  the  last  man.  Doubtless  there  are  exaggerations 
the  contemporary  reports  wliioh  assert  that  two  thinia  or  three 
quarters  or  five  sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eunji>e  fell  victims  to 
the  pest;  bat  Itoccaccio,  as  an  ey&witness,  tolls  us  that  the  mor- 
tality within  the  walls  of  Florence  from  Marcli  to  July,  1348, 
amounted  to  one  hundi-o<I  thousand  souls;  that  in  the  fields  the 
harvoets  lay  ungathered ;  that  in  the  city  palaces  were  temintlefis 
and  unguarded ;  that  parents  forsook  children  and  children  parents. 
In  Avignon  the  mortality  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand^ 
Clement  VI.  sluit  himself  up  in  his  a|>art:)ncnts  in  the  sacred  pal- 
ace, where  ho  built  largo  fires  to  ward  off  the  pestilence,  and 
would  allow  noue  to  approach  him.  In  Paris  fifty  thousand  wen 
said  to  have  pcrishod ;  in  St.  Denis  sixtoen  thou.sand ;  in  Strass- 
burg  sixteen  thousand.  That  these  ligures,  tliough  vaguo,  are  not 
improbable,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  B^ziers,  where,  in  1348,  Mas- 
caro,  who  was  chosen  escudier  to  All  a  vacancy,  recortls  in  his 
diary  that  all  tlie  consuls  were  carried  off,  all  their  e-aciuHera  or 
assistants,  and  all  the  chxi-urs  or  tax-oolloctors,  and  that  out  of 
every  thuusund  inhabitaDtd  only  a  hundred  escaped.  As  though 
Nattii-o  did  not  cause  auftlcient  misery,  man  conti'ibutod  his  share 
by  an  uprising  against  the  Jews.  They  were  accused  of  causing 
the  plague  by  poisoning  the  waters  and  the  pastures,  and  the  blind 
wrath  of  the  population  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  they  drank 
from  the  same  wells  as  the  Christians,  and  suffered  with  them  in 
the  pestilence.  From  the  Atlantic  to  Hungary  they  wore  tortui-ed 
and  slain  with  sword  and  fire.  At  Erfurt  ttiree  thousand  are  said 
to  have  perished,  and  in  Bavaria  the  number  was  computed  at 
twelve  thousand.* 


*  Boccaccio,  Decanicrone,  Giom.  t — All>erti  Argentincns.  Ctiron.  ann.  IS4S-9 
(UnUsius,  n.  147).  — Tritticin.  Clima.  (lirsaug.  sun.  1248.  — ATontinnit,  AnnAl. 
Bokirum  I-ib.  mt.  e.  20.— Qrwulw  Climolqwo  V.  485-0.— Gmlkl  Naogiac.  Coo- 
tio.  ana.  l34&-fi. — Froiasart,  Lib.  i.  P.  ii.  oh.  5, — Meyeri  AooaL  Flottdr.  aim. 
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It  was  not  only  by  the  irmseacre  of  the  Je^s  that  the  [leople 
nnnght  to  placate  the  wrath  of  God.  Tho  gregnrious  enthusiasm 
of  which  we  have  seen  ao  many  inatancea  was  by  no  means  extinct. 
In  1S20  France  had  seen  another  a^senibla^  of  the  Pastoureaux, 
when  the  dumb  population  arose,  armetl  only  with  banners,  for  tho 
conqaest  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  an  iimumerable  multitude  wandered 
over  the  land,  peaceably  at  first,  but  subsequently  showing  their 
devotion  by  attacking  the  Jews,  and  finally  manifosttng  their 
antagonism  to  the  hierarchy  by  plundering  the  ecclesiastics  and 
the  churches,  until  they  were  ditipersed  with  the  sword  and  put 
out  of  the  way  with  the  halter.  In  1334  the  great  Dominican 
preacher,  Venturino  da  Bergamo,  rousod  the  population  of  Lorn- 
bardy  to  so  koon  a  sense  of  tho  necessity  of  propitiating  God  that 
he  organized  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  for  the  sjiUe  of  obtaining  par- 
dons, variously  estimated  as  consisting  of  from  t«n  thousand  to 
three  millions  of  penitents.    Clothed  in  white,  with  black  cloakB 


1849.— Henrici  Rebdoiff:  Chroo.  un.  1S4T.— Alherti  ArgeoL  de  Oesti)  Bertold. 
(Cnttftlus,  tL  177) — MnscAro,  MemnriM  de  Bckcs,  Ana.  1S48. — Gesta  Treviror. 
ann.  1340.— Chmn.  Cornel.  Zantfliet  (Mutene  Ampl.  Cotl.  V.  358-4).— Erphnrd. 
Varilo<i.  ann.  lUS-S  (Menken.  U.  506-7). 

AcmsalioiM  euch  u  were  brouglit  uguiiut  the  Joirs  wen  no  new  thing.  In 
1321  rU  tlie  le)]er»  throughout  Ltiiigutidoc  vorc  tturnvd  nn  the  ch«r|{«  thnt  they 
had  liotn  t>ril'cd  hy  the  ,Fcwb  V)  poison  the  wella.  Douhtltus  torture  w&s  em- 
ployoil  to  obtnin  th«  coiircwiinB  which  wenj  frwly  mode.  The  rtorj  went  that 
the  King  of  GrtinAdn,  finding  himMlDinrd  prvMcdbj  the  ChrlEtiAni, gave  great 
aums  to  leading  Jews  to  vficct  in  this  way  the  dcsuUtioa  ofChrUtendom.  The 
Jews,  fearing  that  the;  would  he  suspoctcd,  employed  the  lepers.  Pour  great 
ooiinoils  of  lepers  were  held  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  wbcre  every  Inzar-lioasa 
WW  represented  except  two  in  England  ;  thtre  the  attenipt  waf>  rettolred  upon, 
and  the  pcriaon  wan  dlAtribulod.  King  Philippe  lo  Long  waa  in  Poitou  at  the 
time:  when  the  new*  was  brought  him  he  returned  precipitately  to  Paris, 
whence  he  inued  orders  for  the  aciztiro  of  all  the  lepera  of  t)i>^  kingdom.  Kum- 
bors  of  them  were  burned,  u  well  as  Jews.  At  the  nival  castle  of  Chtnan,  near 
Tnnrs,  an  immeiue  trench  was  dug.  and  filled  with  blazing  wnnd,  whore,  in  a 
•ingle  day,  one  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  were  burned.  Many  of  them,  of  either 
sex,  sang  gayly  n  tliout;h  going  tn  a  wedding,  and  leaped  into  the  flames,  while 
motlierB  t«Bt  in  thrir  cliildren  for  fear  that  they  would  be  taken  and  baptized  by 
the  Christians  present.  The  royal  treasury  i»  said  to  have  nrrjuired  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Hvrcs  from  the  property  of  Jews  burnitd  and  exileil.— 
Onillel.  Nanginc.  Contin.  onn.  132!.— Orandea  Chrooiquea  V.  S45-&1. — ChroD. 
ComeL  Zantfliet.  ann.  1321. 
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bearing  on  one  side  a  white  dove  and  oHve-brancL,  and  on  the 
otiier  a  white  cross,  they  iiiarclied  peaceably  in  bunds  to  the  holy 
city,  though  when  Venturino  wont  to  John  XXII.,  in  Avignon, 
to  get  the  pardons  for  his  followers,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and 
had  to  undergo  a  triiil  hy  the  Inquisition.* 

Such  being  the  popular  tendencies  of  the  age,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  profound  emotions  caused  by  the  fearful  scourge  of  the 
Black  I>«ith  found  relief  in  a  grt^garious  ouLl)ijrst  of  jM^nitence. 
Germany  had  sutfered  less  than  the  rest  of  Kurope,  only  one 
fourth  of  the  population  being  eetimated  as  perishing,  but  the  re- 
Ugious  sensibilities  of  tlie  |>eople  had  been  stirred  by  the  inter- 
dicts against  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  postilcnco  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  earthquakes,  which  were  porleiita  of  horror.  It  well 
might  seem  that  God,  wearied  with  man's  wickedness,  was  about 
to  put  an  end  to  the  human  raoo,  and  timt  only  some  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  propitiation  could  avert  bis  \vmth.  In  tliis  state  of 
mental  tension  it  needed  but  a  touch  to  send  an  impulse  thmugh 
the  whole  population.  Suddenly,  in  the  spring  of  1349,  the  land 
was  covered  with  bands  of  Flagellants,  like  those  whom  w©  have 
seen  nearly  a  century  before,  expiating  their  sins  by  public  scourg- 
ing. Some  said  that  the  example  was  set  in  Ruiigary ;  others 
attributed  it  to  different  places,  but  it  responded  so  thoroughly  to 
the  vague  longings  of  the  people,  and  it  spread  so  nipidly,  that  tt 
seemed  to  bo  the  reenlt  of  a  universal  consentaneous  impulse. 
All  the  proceedings,  at  least  at  first,  were  conducted  decently  and 
in  order.  The  l-'logellants  marched  in  bands  of  moderate  size, 
each  under  u  leader  and  two  lieutenants.     Beggary  was  strictly 


■  Amalr.  Aagerii  Disk  Pontif,  noman.  ann.  1320  (Moratori.  8.  R.  t  HI.  II. 
475.— Johiinn.  S.  Victor.  Chron  ann,  1380  (Tb.  p.  485).— Chron.  Anon.  ann.  1330 
(lb.  p.  49»).— Pet.  de  llercntal*  bdd.  1330  (lb.  p.  500).— Ouillcl.  Nmikuc.  Coutin, 
ann.  1390.— OnuiHM  Chmni(|nt^,  V.  345-8. — Crunaca  dl  Fircnzc  aim.  13as  (Bii- 
Ixa.  ct  M«usi  IV.  114),— Villmii,  Lib.  xi.  c.  33.— Lftiui.  Anliclilu  Toscane.  p,  flI7. 

Venturino  wiu  acquitted  of  tlic  elmrgn  of  lieroty.  Imt  hi>  ft^e  speech  oiT'eudeil 
the  pope :  lie  was  forbiddeD  to  preacli  nr  bear  conrL>Baions,  and  wns  sentenced  to 
livo  in  rettromcnt  at  Frisacca,  in  tlie  mouuUinsof  Ric<>mlona(Vil1jini  1.  c.).  lie 
diwl  in  1.14il.  nt  Smyrna,  whither  he  hnd  gonco-iiimisfiioniLry.  Tlehnd  prcaL-h«^d 
with  wonderful  succesi  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  including  Spain,  England, 
aad  Qreece.  Bis  face',  when  prencblDfr,  shone  with  celestial  light,  and  hi*  mir- 
acles were  DOtDcrous  (RayDald.  aon.  1340,  No.  70). 
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prohibited,  and  no  one  was  admittod  to  fellowship  who  would  not 
prumise  obedience  to  tUe  captain,  and  who  b:ul  not  money  to  de- 
fray bis  own  expenses,  estimated  at  fonr  pfennige  per  diem,  thoagb 
the  hospitality  universally  (dForcd  in  tlio  toirns  through  which 
they  passed  wu^  (vvuly  accepted  to  the  extent  of  Uxlging  and 
tnealii;  but  two  nights  weit)  never  to  be  spent  in  the  same  plooe. 
Monks  and  priests,  nobles  and  peasants,  women  and  children  were 
marshalled  t<igethor  in  common  contrition  to  placate  an  offended 
God.     Tliey  chant«d  rude  liymna — 

"  Mtl  tretcDl  henu  die  bussm  welleo. 
PUeheii  wir  (]!«  Iicismd  hvlleo. 
Lucifer  ist  ein  bose  gcselle,"  etc — 

and  scourged  themselves  at  stated  times,  the  men  stripping  to  the 
waJBt  and  using  a  soourge  knuLtiKl  with  Tuur  iron  points,  so  lustily 
laid  on  that  an  eye-witness  says  that  he  had  seen  two  jerks  requi- 
site to  disengage  the  poiut  from  the  flesh.  They  taught  that 
this  exercise,  continued  for  thirty-three  days  and  a  half,  washed 
from  the  soul  all  taint  of  sin,  and  rendered  the  penitent  pure  at 
at  birth. 

From  Poland  to  the  Rhino  the  processions  of  Flagellants  met 
with  little  opposition,  except  in  a  few  towns,  such  as  Krfnrt,  where 
the  magistrates  prohibited  their  entrance,  and  in  the  province  of 
Hagdebui'g,  wbci-e  Arehbisbop  Otho  suppressed  them.  They 
spread  through  Holland  and  Flanders,  but  when  they  invaded 
France,  Philippe  de  Valois  interfered,  and  they  penetrated  no 
farther  than  Troyes.  The  guardians  of  public  order,  indeed,  could 
not  look  without  dread  upon  such  a  popular  liemitnstration,  which 
by  organization  might  become  dangerous.  When  the  Flagellants 
of  Strassburg  proposed  to  form  a  permanent  confraternity,  Charles 
rV.,  who  was  in  that  city,  peremptorily  forbade  it.  Already  dan- 
gerous characters  were  attracted  to  the  wandering  bands;  in 
many  places  their  zool  had  led  to  the  merciless  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  and  there  were  not  lacking  symptoms  of  a  significant  an- 
tagonism to  the  Church,  manifesting  itself  in  attacks  upon  eodeai* 
astics  and  clerical  property.  The  Church,  in  fact,  looked  askance 
upon  a  religious  manifestation  not  of  her  proscription,  and  her 
susceptibilities  were  not  soothed  by  the  daily  reading,  amid  the 
flagellation,  of  a  letter  brought  by  an  angel  to  the  Church  of  St. 
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'eter,  in  Jerusalem,  relating'  that  God,  inoonscd  at  the  non-ob- 
tforvance  of  Sundays  and  FriiUtys,  had  scourged  Christendom,  and 
would  have  destroyed  the  world  but  for  the  intercession  of  the 
angels  and  the  Virgin.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  mcBsu^  that 
genural  Ilagellation  fur  thirty-three  and  a  half  days  would  cause 
him  to  lay  anido  his  wroth.  There  was  danger,  indeed,  of  o)>en 
antagoniRm  and  insubordination.  The  Mendicants,  who  endeav- 
ored to  discourage  this  iudopendent  popular  ponttenoe,  incurred 
the  bitterest  hostility,  which  had  no  scniplu  in  fiuding  expression. 
At  Toumay  the  orator  of  the  FlagoUants  denounced  them  na  scor- 
pions and  antichrists,  and  on  the  borders  of  Misnia  two  Domini* 
cans,  who  endeavored  to  i-eason  with  a  band  of  Flagellants,  were 
Bet  upon  with  stones;  one  ha<l  suihoient  ugiHty  to  escape,  but  the 
other  was  Lapidated  to  death.* 

Wlien  in  Haslo  about  a  hundred  of  the  principal  citiz-ens  organ- 
ized thomsRlves  into  a  confraternity,  and  made  a  tlageliating  pil- 
grimage to  Avignon,  they  excited  great  admiration  among  the 
citizens,  and  most  of  the  cardinals  were  disposed  to  think  highly 
of  the  new  penitential  discipline.  Clement  VI.  penetrated  deeper 
below  the  surface,  and  recognized  the  danger  to  the  Church  of 
allowing  irregular  and  independent  manifestations  of  zeal,  and  of 
permitting  unauthorized  associations  and  congn^gations  to  form 
themselves.  Moreover,  what  ^vas  to  become  of  the  most  Berriov* 
able  and  profitable  function  of  the  Uoly  See  in  administering  the 
treasures  of  salvation,  if  men  could  cleanse  themtieLves  of  sin  by 
self- prescribed  and  self  inflicted  penance?  The  movement  bore 
within  it  the  germ  of  revolution,  as  threatening  and  as  dangerous 
as  that  of  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  or  of  any  of  the  sects  which  had 
thus  far  been  succcmfully  combated,  and  self-preservation  re- 
quired its  prompt  suppression  at  any  cost.  From  the  standpoint 
of  worldly  wisdom  this  reasoning  was  unanswerable,  but  members 


'  ErphiinlUn.  Varilnq.  ann.  ISH. — Cbroo.  Mogdeburgetia.  ann.  IMS  (Mci- 
bom  R«r.  German.  IE.  843) — A)b«rti  ArpeatiD«Da.  Cbron.  una.  1349. — CIonBor's 
Cfaronik  (Chroo.  dcr  deuUchea  StSdtc,  VUI.  lOS  nqq.)  — Trithcm.  Chron.  Hi^ 
MQg.KDD.  1348.— Uenuann.  Corneri  Chron.  ana.  13S0. — Ouillel.  X&ngrsc  Contin. 
»nu,  I34y. — GraiHlcs  Clironiqiica,  V.  493-3. — Froissart,LiT.  L  P.  ir.cb.  ft  — Qcata 
Treviror.  ftnn.  181&— M«yeri  Anaal.  FluidrUe  um.  1849.— OiroD.  vEgid.  U 
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or  the  Sacred  Tolle^  were  obstinate.  They  prevailed  upon  Clem- 
eat  not  to  execute  his  first  intention  of  casting  the  FlagoUanu 
into  pn8:on,  and  the  discussion  on  the  policy  to  be  pureoed  must 
have  been  protrnctod,  for  it  wa*  not  until  October  20, 1349,  that 
the  papal  bull  of  condemnation  was  issued.  This  took  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  disregard  of  the  power  of  the  keys  and  a  contempt 
of  Church  disciphne  for  these  new  and  unauthorized  associations 
to  wear  diitinctive  garments,  to  form  assemblies  governed  by  self- 
dictated  statutes,  and  perfoniiing  acts  contrary  to  receired  obeerv- 
anceA.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  cruelties  exercised  on  the  Jews. 
and  the  invasion  of  eccltisiastical  property  and  jurisdiction.  All 
prelates  were  ordered  to  suppress  tbem  forthwith;  those  who  re- 
fused oljetUcnoe  were  to  be  imprisoned  until  further  orders,  and 
the  ud  of  the  secular  arm  was  to  be  called  upon  if  necessary.* 

Clement  was  correct  in  his  anticipation  of  the  effects  of  the 
Dew  discipline  on  the  niimls  of  the  faithful.  When  the  subject 
came  up  for  discussion  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  HIT,  and 
San  Vicente  FeiTcr  was  inchned  to  regard  it  with  favor,  his  lofty 
reputation  and  his  services  in  procuring  the  abandonment  of  Peter 
of  Luna  (Benedict  XIII.)  by  Spain  ren<lerc<l  it  impossible  not  to 
treat  him  with  respect,  but  Oerson  took  him  delicately  to  task  and 
wrote  a  tract  to  show  the  evils  resulting  from  the  practice.  Ex- 
perience, he  said,  had  shown  that  the  members  of  the  sect  of 
Flagellants  were  led  to  look  with  contempt  on  sacramental  con- 
fession and  tlie  sacmment  of  |>enitence,  for  they  exalted  their  pe- 
culiar form  of  j)enan<'e,  not  only  over  that  proscril)ccl  by  the 
Church,  but  even  over  martyrdom,  because  they  shed  their  own 
blood,  while  the  blood  of  martyrs  was  shed  by  others.  This  led 
dii'ectly  to  insubordination  and  to  destroying  the  reverence  due  to 
the  Chnrch,  and  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  heresy.  From  some 
of  his  allusions,  indeed,  we  may  gather  that  it  frequently  caused 
collisions  between  the  i)cop]c  and  the  priesthood,  in  which  the 
lattar  were  apt  to  he  roughly  haiid)ed.t 

This  shows  how  inefficient  had  been  Clement's  prohibition,  and 
how  obstinately  the  practice  had  maintained  itself  until  it  had 


*  Albert!  Argentioeiw.  Cbroo.  ano.  1846.— Tritbem.  ChroD,  Hinuig.  kaft. 
1348. 
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risen  to  the  rank  of  a  new  heresy.  When  his  bull  n-as  received 
by  the  tJorman  prelates  thoy  fully  euiri[>rebeii(ied  the  dangers 
which  it  sought  to  avert,  and  athJressc*!  themselves  vigoronsly  to 
its  enforcement.  The  Fla^llants  were  denounced  from  the  pul- 
pit as  an  impious  sect,  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  Those  who 
would  humbly  return  to  the  Church  would  be  received  to  mercy, 
while  the  obdurate  would  be  made  to  experience  the  fuU  rigor  of 
the  canons.  This  thinned  the  mnks  considerably,  but  there  were 
enough  of  persistent  ones  to  furnish  a  new  harvest  of  martyrs. 
Many  were  executed,  or  exposed  to  variouB  forms  of  torment,  and 
not  a  fen'  rotted  to  death  in  the  dungeons  in  which  they  wore 
thrown.  Even  eccIesljwtiLs  could  not  be  preventeil  from  adher- 
ing to  the  obnoxious  sect.  William  of  Geanep,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  in  a  provmcial  oouncll  excommunicated  all  clerks  who 
joined  the  Flagellants;  yet  this  was  bo  completely  disregarded  that 
in  his  vernal  synod  of  1353  he  was  obliged  to  order  all  deans  and 
rectors  of  churches  to  assomblo  their  chapters,  read  his  letters,  and 
make  provision  for  the  public  excouirauni cation  by  name  of  oU 
the  disol>odient,  to  be  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  their  ana- 
pension.  We  aliall  see  hereafter  with  what  persistent  obstinacy 
the  outbreak  of  flagellation  recurred  from  time  to  time,  and  how 
it  was  regarfled  as  heresy,  pure  and  simple,  by  the  Church.  Mean- 
while, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
took  full  advantage  of  the  excitement  prevailing  in  men's  minds, 
and  of  the  upturning  which  resulted,  both  spiritually  and  socially. 
When  the  bands  of  Flagellants  first  made  their  appearance  they 
were  joined  in  many  places,  we  are  told,  by  the  heretics  known  as 
Lollards,  Beghards,  and  Oelhtes.  Involved  in  common  persecu- 
tion, thoy  grow  to  have  common  interests,  and  they  became  too 
intimately  associated  together  not  to  leud  each  other  mutual 
support.* 

Thus  far  the  faith  bad  not  gained  the  advantage  which  had  nat- 
undly  been  expected  to  follow  tlie  undi»>putbd  domination  of  the 
pious  Charles  IV.  At  the  end  of  1352  Innocent  VI.  ascended  the 
[>n])al  throne  and  promptly  repeated  the  attem])t  to  introduce  the 
papal  Inquisition  in  Germany  by  renewing,  in  July,  1853,  the  com- 


*  Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsa.ug.  ana.  1848.— Hartxhoim  IV.  471-fi. — Me;eri  Ajid. 
Fl&ndr.  nun.  1349. 
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ID  iw  inqnuiitor  of  Friar  John  SchaDde]an<].  and  wriluoj; 
BMlly  to  the  (jorman  prelates  tu  lend  biiu  all  assisUJice.  The  pet- 
llinniiw  luadneBB  of  the  Beghaitls,  he  gaid,  wag  blazing  forth  afresh, 
ami  olToi'U  wcro  requisite  fur  its  suppresBion.  As  in  their  dioccsei 
tlin  liii|i)t8ition  bad  no  prisons  of  its  own,  they  wore  required  to 
l^ivo  il  iho  fi'co  use  of  tho  episcopal  jails.  We  are  told  in  gcner&l 
tanim  lliat  Friar  John  was  oot^getio  and  soocfifislul,  but  no  reoordt 
rMiiuiiu  Ui  prove  bis  activity  or  itit  revolts,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclode 
liutt  Ihv  bishoptt,  as  usual,  gave  him  tbo  cold  ahoolder.  There  is 
nu  proof  evon  that  he  was  conoemod  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
jUi^liard  heresiarch  lierthold  vnn  Kohrbac-k,  who  in  1356  expiated 
liiH  heresy  in  ibe  flames.  Berthold  had  previously  been  caught  in 
Wilr^liurKtUnd  had  reeanted  through  dread  of  the  stake.  lie  ought 
to  have  been  imprisoned  for  life,  but  the  German  spiritual oouna,  as 
usual,  wnro  unversed  in  the  penalties  for  heresy^and  he  was  allowed 
to  i(*t  free,  when  he  secretly  made  bis  way  to  Speier.  There  he  was 
lucf'niufid  in  proimgating  his  doctrines  until  he  was  agun  arrested. 
As  a  reUii«ed  heretic,  under  the  rules  of  the  Inquisition,  there  was 
no  uiorcy  for  bim,  but  tbo  mice  were  imperfectly  understood  in 
(^ormauy,  and  again  he  was  treated  more  leniently  than  the  canons 
allowed,  ajid  was  offered  reconciliation.  This  time  his  courage 
did  not  fail  him.  "  My  faith/'  be  said,  *'  is  the  gift  of  God.  and  I 
Duither  ought  nor  wish  to  reject  hia  grace."  That  Innocent's  at- 
Uuiipt  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  proved  a  failure  may  be  gath- 
upoii  from  tho  action  of  WiUiam  of  Genuep,  in  his  vernal  synod  of 
CoU>gne  in  i:}57.  While  deploring  the  incmise  of  the  pernicious 
Mict  of  Bcgburds,  which  threatens  to  infect  his  whole  city  and  d>&- 
09MU,  ho  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  tbo  papal  Inqutsition  and 
the  canons.  The  measures  of  hia  predecessors  are  referred  to,  in 
acconlance  with  which  all  parish  priests  are  directed  to  proceed 
agninKt  the  heretics,  under  threat  of  prosecution  for  remissDaBS,  and 
oxconunnnication  is  pronounoed  against  those  who  aid  the  Bog- 
bartU  with  alms.* 

.  Undeterred  by  lU-suocess  the  effort  was  renewed.  From  a 
HS.  sentence  of  Juno  6, 1366,  printoil  by  Mo^heim,  we  learn  that 
the  Doiuinican,  llonry  de  Agro,  was  at  that  time  commissioned  as 
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inquisitor  of  the  province  of  Mainz  and  the  diocese  of  Bamberg 
and  Basle,  the  latter  of  which  hoIongiMl  to  the  province  of  Besan- 
(on.  llti  was  conducting  an  active  inquisition  in  the  diocese  of 
Straiishur^,  whose  bishop,  John  of  Liixomhourg,  had  gratified 
episcopal  jealousy  by  not  allowing  him  to  j>erform  his  office  inde- 
pendently, but  bad  adjaioed  to  bim  his  vicar.  Tristram,  who  acted 
in  the  matter  not  simply  as  representing  the  bishop  in  the  sen- 
tence, but  as  co-inquisitor.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Inqoiiti- 
tion,  the  judgment  was  rendered  in  an  assembly  of  experts.  The 
victim  in  this  case  was  a  woman,  Metza  von  WeHthoveo,  a  Beguine, 
who  had  been  trieil  and  who  had  abjured  in  the  persecution  under 
Bishop  John  of  Zurich,  nearly  half  a  century  before.  As  a  re- 
lapsed heretic  there  was  no  pardon  for  her,  and  abe  was  duly  re- 
laxed." 

Thus  far  whatever  hopes  migltt  have  been  based  upon  the  zeal 
of  Cbarlee  IV.  haii  not  bwn  realized.  He  seems  to  have  taken  no 
part  in  the  elforts  of  the  papacy,  and  without  the  imperial  exe- 
quatur the  commissions  issued  to  inquisitors  had  but  modenit« 
chance  of  enjoying  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  prelates.  In 
1367  Urban  V.  returned  to  the  work  by  commissioning  two  in- 
quisitors for  Germany,  the  Bominicans  Ix>uis  of  Willenberg  and 
Walter  Kurlingt-r.  with  |>owei-s  to  appoint  vicars.  The  Begharda 
were  the  only  heretics  allude*!  to  as  the  object  of  their  labors; 
prelates  and  magistratoi;  were  onlered  to  lend  their  efficient  as- 
sistance and  to  phice  uU  prisons  at  their  dispcisal  until  tlie  German 
Inquisition  shonid  have  such  placett  of  its  own.  This  was  the 
most  Cfjmprchensive  measure  as  yet  taken  for  the  organization  of 
tlie  Holy  Office  in  Germany,  and  it  proved  the  entering  wedge, 
though  at  first  Charlis  ]  V.  do(?s  not  seem  to  have  rcspondcjd.  The 
choice  of  inquisitors  was  shrewd.  Of  Friar  Louis  we  hear  little, 
but  Friar  Walter  (variously  named  Kerling,  Kerlinger,  Krehnger, 
and  Keslinger)  was  a  man  of  influence,  a  cha|>laia  and  favorite  of 
the  emperor,  win)  had  thi^  temper  of  a  persecutor  anil  the  opportu- 
nity and  ambition  to  magnify  his  office.  In  13C9  he  became  Do- 
minican Provincial  of  Saxony,  and  continued  to  iwrform  the  dupli- 
CAte  functions  until  his  death,  in  1373.  Tie  lost  no  time  in  getting 
to  work,  fur  in  lUO^S  we  heat-  of  a  Be^liard  burned  in  Erfurt,  and 
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to  his  unwcariod  oxortions  is  generally  attributed  the  temporary" 
suppression  of  the  sect.* 

Still  there  was  at  first  no  appearance  of  any  hearty  support 
from  cither  the  spiritual  or  temporal  jwtentaleB  of  Germaay,  and 
without  this  the  business  of  [wrsecution  couKl  onl}'  languish. 
Whi!U,  howevur,  the  emperor  made  tiia  iLuliau  t}X|)c(lition,  in  1308, 
the  opportunity  wa^  utilized  tu  arouse  iiim  to  a  sense  of  his  neg- 
lected duties.  It  was  rare  indeed  for  an  emperor  to  have  the 
cordial  sup^Kirt  of  the  papacy,  and  we  may  reasonably  assume  that 
Charles  was  made  to  see  that  through  their  union  the  Inquisition 
might  be  rendered  serviceable  to  both  in  breaking  down  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  great  prince-bishops.  Tlius  it  happened  that  when 
tliat  institution  was  falling  into  desuetude  in  the  luiuls  uf  its  birth, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  regularly  organized  in  Germany  and  given 
a  substantive  existence.  From  Lucca,  on  June  9  and  10,  1309,  the 
em[)eror  issued  two  edicts  which  excel  all  previous  legislation  in 
the  unexampled  support  aocortletl  to  inquisitors — the  ejitravagance 
of  their  provisions  probably  furnishing  a  measure  of  the  opposition 
to  be  overcome.  All  prelates,  princes,  and  inagistrutos  are  ordered 
to  expel  and  treat  as  outlaws  the  soot  of  Beghards  and  Beguinee, 
commonly  known  as  WUt^e  Annfn  or  ConvmtachwesUm^  who  beg 
with  the  vainly  prohibited  formula  ^'-  Brod  durch  GoUV  At  the 
command  of  Walter  Kerlingcr  and  his  vicars  or  other  inquisitors, 
all  who  give  alms  to  the  proscribed  class  shall  be  arrestod  and  so 
punished  as  to  serve  as  a  terror  to  others.  VTitb  special  signifi- 
cunco  the  prelates  are  addrcsaud  and  commanded  to  use  their 
powers  for  the  extermination  of  heresy  ;  in  the  strongest  language, 
and  under  threats  of  condign  punishment  to  be  visited  on  theiu  in 
person  and  on  their  tempot-alities,  they  are  ordered  to  obey  with 
wjal  the  commands  of  Friar  Kerlingcr,  his  vicars,  and  all  other  in- 
quisitors as  to  the  arrest  and  safekeeping  of  heretics ;  they  are  to 
render  all  possible  aid  to  the  inquisitors,  to  receive  and  treat  then» 
kindly  and  courteoualy,  and  furnish  them  with  guards  in  their 
movements.  Moreover,  all  inquisitors  arc  taken  under  the  special 
iin{>erial  favor  and  protection.  All  the  powers,  privileges,  hbertieSf 
and  inununitics  granted  to  them  by  preceding  empeivrs  or  by  the 

'  Mosheim  do  Bcghiinlis.  pp.  885-7.— Cliron.  Mftgilc'lnirR.  {I,eibnitii  Seriptt, 
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Prov.  Saxon.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  S44).— B&hmer,  Regest.  Karl  IV.  No.  4761. 
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rulers  of  any  other  land  are  conferred  upon  them,  and  ooofirined, 
notwithstanding  any  laws  or  ctistotns  to  tho  contrary.  To  enforce 
these  privilegGH,  two  dukes  (Saxony  and  Branswir-k),  two  counta 
(Schwartzenberg  and  Nassau),  and  two  ImightB  (Hanstein  and  Wit- 
zeleyeven)  are  appointed  conservators  and  guardians,  with  instruc- 
tions to  act  wlionovor  complaint  is  made  to  tliom  by  the  inquisi- 
tors. Thoy  shall  aco  that  one  third  of  the  confiscations  of  heretic 
Bf^liards  and  Begnines  are  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
shiill  procf*<I  diroRtly  and  fearlessly,  without  appeal,  against  any 
one  impeding  or  molesting  it  in  any  manner,  making  examples  of 
them,  both  in  person  and  property.  Any  contravention  of  the 
edict  shall  entail  a  mulct  of  one  hundred  ranrks,  one  half  payable 
to  the  fisc  and  one  half  to  the  party  injured.  Besides  this,  any 
one  impeding  or  molesting  any  of  the  inquisitors  or  their  agents, 
directly  or  indirectly,  o|>enly  or  secretly,  is  declared  punishable 
with  confiscation  of  all  proiwrty  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  and  deprivatioa  of  all  bonors^  dignities,  privileges,  and 
immunities.* 

These  portentous  edicts  provided  for  tho  penvmnd  of  tho  In- 
quisition and  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  but  to  render  it  a  per- 
manent institution  there  wore  still  Inching  houses  in  which  it  could 
hold  its  tribunals,  and  prisons  in  which  to  keep  its  captives.  The 
imperial  resources  were  not  adequate  to  this,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  expect«d  from  the  piety  of  princes  and  prelates.  Somebody 
must  be  despoiled  for  its  benefit — Bomelwdy  too  defenceless  to  re- 
sist, yet  possessed  of  property  sufficient  to  be  tempting.  Those 
conditions  wero  exactly  lilled  by  the  orthodox  Beghards  and  Be- 
guines,  who,  since  their  temporary  persecution  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Clementines,  had  continued  to  prosper  and  to  enjoy  tho 
donations  of  the  pious.  They  wore  accordingly  marked  ns  the 
victims,  and,  a  week  after  the  issue  of  the  edicts  just  descril»eil, 
another  was  publishe*!  in  which  these  poor  creatures  are  de-scribed 
as  cultivating  a  sacrilegious  |)overty,  which  they  assert  to  be  the 
most  perfect  fonii  of  life,  and  their  comuumitioa,  if  left  un<lifiturl)ed, 
will  I«5oome  seminaries  of  error.  Moreover,  tho  Inquisition  has  no 
house,  doniicile,  or  strong  tower  for  the  detention  of  the  accused 
and.  ioT  the  perpetual  incarcoiutlon  of  thoso  who  abjure,  whereby 


*  Mwheim  tJu  B<^gb&rdia  pp.  !M3-55. 
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many  heretics  remain  unpunished  and  the  seed  of  evil  is  loi- 
tered. Therefore  the  hntises  of  the  Beghards  are  given  to  the 
Inquisition  to  be  oonvertod  into  prisons;  those  of  the  B^imnes 
are  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  into  thirda  one 
part  being  assigned  to  ra|)airing  roads  and  the  walls  of  the  towia, 
another  to  be  given  to  inquisitors,  to  be  expended  on  pions  ohi 
among  which  is  included  the  maintenance  of  prisoners.  Bat  three 
days'  notice  is  given  to  the  victims  prior  to  expulsion  from  tfadr 
homes.* 

If  the  Inquisition  could  have  been  permanently  established  ia 
Germany  this  unscrupulous  measure  would  have  accomplished  the 
object.  What  between  the  imperial  favor  and  Kerlinger's  enogr 
it  at  last  Iiad  a  fair  start.  The  last  edict  alludes  to  two  additioml 
inquisitors  whom  Kerlinger  was  authorized  to  appoint  and  to  fail 
Bucceesful  labors,  by  which  the  heretic  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
had  been  oomplcteiy  destroyed  in  the  provinces  of  Magdeburg-  and 
Bremen,  and  in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  Saxony,  and  elsewhere.  Proba- 
bly this  is  exaggerated,  but  we  learn  from  other  sources  that  Ker- 
linger  was  zealously  active  and  that  his  labors  were  rewarded  with 
success.  In  Magdeburg  and  Erfurt  he  burned  a  number  of  here- 
tics and  force<l  the  rest  to  outward  conformity  or  to  flig-ht.  We 
hear  of  him  at  Nordhiius<;n  in  13t!9,  where  he  cai»tured  forty  Beg- 
hards ;  of  these  seven  were  obdurate  and  were  burned,  and  the  rest 
abjured  an<i  accepted  ]k^ii;iih;o.  Tliis  is  jimhably  a  fair  examj>le 
of  his  w^ork,  and  we  may  Ix-lieve  (irogorv  XI.  when,  in  1373,  he 
says  that  tlie  Inquisitiun  had  <lostrr)ye<i  heresy  and  heretics  in  the 
central  provinces  and  driven  tiiein  to  the  outlying  districts  of 
Brabant,  Holland,  Stettin,  IJreslau,  and  Silesia,  where  they  are 
gathered  m  such  multitudes  that  they  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves;  wherefore  he  earnestly  calls  u|Km  the  prehites  anJ 
nobles  to  bring  the  gofni  work  to  an  end  by  efficiently  supjjortinp 
the  Holy  Office  in  its  final  labors.  Apparently  Kerlinger  had  not 
been  anxious  to  divide  his  authority  by  e.xei-cising  his  power  to 
appoint  two  additional  colleagues,  and  (iregory  now  intervenetl  to 
relieve  him  of  this  duty  and  phue  the  (Jerman  Inquisition  on  a 

"  Moslicim  (le  Brghnnlis  pp.  IWC-Ca.— >Iosli(.-im  suggests  tliatttie  tlNtinctioa 
between  the  liousea  of  the  Bcglianla  ftOfl  the  Begiiines  probably  arose  from  the 
former  being  larger  and  siliiuted  in  the  cities,  the  latter  snuitlcr,  more  numerous, 
and  ecattered  among  the  towns  and  villagca. 
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permanent  footing  by  asHimitatin^  its  oiyanization  to  that  of  the 
institution  elsewhiire.  He  increased  the  number  of  inquisitorg  to 
tive  and  placed  their  a|>|)ointment  and  removal  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dominican  mnstor  and  ]>rovincial,  or  cither  of  theiiL  Kerlinger 
and  LouiR,  however,  wenj  to  remain  its  two  of  tlie  five,  and  no 
power,  ^rhether  imperial  or  episcopal,  should  have  authority  to  in- 
terfere with  tlio  free  exeroise  of  their  functions.* 

A  further  extenaion  of  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  granted  by 
Charles  IV.  was  of  no  great  importance  at  the  time,  but  has  the 
liil^hcst  interest  to  us  as  the  ilrBt  indication  of  what  was  to  oome. 
A  leading  feature  of  the  Beghard  propaganda  was  the  oiroiilation 
among  the  laity  of  written  tracts  and  devotional  works,  Com- 
pueod  in  the  vomaoular,  they  reached  a  olass  which  was  nut  wholly 
illitonite  and  yet  was  unul)le  to  profit  hy  the  orthodox  works  of 
which  Latin  was  the  customary  vehicle.  For  the  suppression  of 
this  effective  method  of  missionary  work  the  Inquicutiou  was  in- 
trusted  with  a  censorship  of  litemLure,  to  which  further  referanue 
nnll  be  made  licreafter.  Less  interesting  to  us,  but  probably 
more  important  at  the  time,  was  the  permission  granted  to  the 
inquisitors  to  appoint  notaries.  It  will  be  remembei'od  how  jeal- 
ously these  appointments  were  guarded,  and  this  concession  was 
evidently  looked  iipon  us  a  sjiecial  favor.  The  inquisitors  ap- 
parently had  bean  trammelled  by  the  lack  of  notaries,  and  they 
were  now  authuri^A^  tu  ap|>oint  one  in  each  diocese,  and  to  re- 
place him  when  removed  by  death  or  disability .f 

As  rogurtls  the  seizure  of  the  Beguioages,  it  was  ruthlessly 
carried  out  by  Kerlingcr,  Those  of  Muhlhauson  had  lieen  very 
flourishing,  and  on  February  16,  1370,  four  of  them  were  deliv- 
ered by  him  to  the  mogistnites  to  be  converted  to  public  usee — 
probably  the  city's  share  of  the  plunder.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way.  The  jealousy  of  the 
bishops  was  not  likely  to  look  with  favor  upon  this  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  their  dioceses,  with  priiions 
and  landed  projierty  that  woulil  render  it  independent.     Mosheim 

•  C'hron.  Magdeburg.  (TjeibnitiiS.It.BriinsT.nl.  74ft).— Ilcnn-Corncri  Cliron. 
(Eecinl.  Corp.  Uial.  U.  1 118-4). -Ray nald.  aun.  1372.  No.  34.— Ripoll  H.  27S,— 
Ufiiheim  de  B<^gtl^^lii»  pp.  ;)80-3, 
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jniicioady  raggeets  that  as  these  bonaee  vere  benerolcnt  gi'Ai 
for  pious  uses  the  bishops  coulJ  assert  them  to  be  ander  their 
jurisdktion  and  not  subject  Ui  an  imperial  ecUct ;  nobles  and  citi- 
ttm»t  uionttver,  hod  been  trainod  to  regard  their  inofTensire  in* 
BMtM  witfi  fux'or,  and  were  nut  eager  to  share  in  the  spoils. 
Wkfltovcr  may  have  been  their  motives,  KcrlingcrcouM  not  have 
found  the  way  open  to  the  genersl  confiscation  that  he  desired. 
In  1871  he  was  obliged  to  potition  Gregory  XL,  reciting  the  ex- 
isiunct!  u[  horeticB  called  Beghards  and  lk^nefi,and  the  imperia] 
(xiict  confiscating  their  conventicles,  the  confirmation  of  which 
ius  desired.  There  was  nothing  to  lead  Gregory  to  suppose  that 
tliere  was  in  this  an^-thing  but  the  well -understood  confiscation 
t>f  lurretical  property,  and  he  willingly  gave  the  desired  ooi 
lion.* 

Thus,  after  a  dcsnitory  straggle  lasting  for  nearly  a  craitnry 
and  a  half,  the  Inquisition  finally  established  itself  in  Germany  as 
an  organized  body.  For  a  whUo,at  least,  the  office  of  inquisitor 
was  kept  r^i^ularly  iillod  as  vacancies  occurred.  Wlien  Keriingcr 
dl«l,  in  1373,  his  successor  in  the  Provincialate  of  Saxony,  Uer- 
niann  Iletjitode,  is  qufditiiHl  as  being  an  inquisitor,  and  the  same 
title  is  given  to  Henry  Albert,  who  followed  Hctstcdc  in  1876. 
The  IToly  Office  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  in  Domin- 
ion bantht,  and  we  rarely  hear  of  its  functions  as  performed  by 
Franciscans.  The  good  work  proceeded  apace.  In  1372  Kerlin- 
ger  had  a  heretic  of  higher  rank  than  usual  to  deal  with  in  the 
|jemon  of  Albert,  Bishop  uf  Uulberstadt,  who  publicly  taught 
fatalistic  doctrines — possibly  some  form  of  predestination  such  as 
WicklifT  was  commencing  to  formulate.  This  resaUed  in  a  great 
decrease  in  pious  works,  for  it  struck  at  the  root  of  the  invocation 
of  saints,  mns-wa  for  tho  de-ad,  and  liberality  to  tlie  clerg)',  and 
the  consequences  threatened  to  be  so  serious  that  Gregory  XI. 
urdered  Kerlinger,  together  with  Hervord,  Provost  of  ErfuK,  and 
an  Augnstinian  Tiamc^  Hodolph,  to  force  the  bishop  to  an  abjura- 
tion, and  in  case  of  disol)edience  to  transmit  him  to  the  (lapiU 
court  for  judgment.  In  the  same  year  Gregory  recounts  with 
much  satisfaction  the  success  of  the  inquisitors  in  driving  the  Beg- 


*  M^^tm  de  Begbardia  pp.  994-46.— Hsrtial  App«ad.  &d  Moiluim 
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hartLi  out  of  central  and  northern  Germany ;  be  stimulated  the 
emperor  to  supjiort  tlieir  lalwrs  with  fresh  zeal,  and  sent  encycli- 
cals to  the  princes,  prolatcs,  and  mngistrates,  commanding  them 
to  use  every  etfort  to  render  the  work  complete,  by  exterminating 
the  heretics  in  the  regions  where  thoy  had  taken  refuge.  Early 
in  the  next  year  ho  commissioned  the  Domintcun,  John  of  Boland, 
an  imperial  chaplain,  as  inquisitor  in  the  dioceses  of  Truves,  Co- 
logne, and  Liege,  the  Be^Iiards  and  JJeguines  being  the  objects 
specially  indicated ;  and  Charles  hnHteiied  to  invest  him  with  all 
the  powers  8pecifie<l  in  his  letters  of  1809,  ordering  the  Dukes  of 
Luxembourg-,  Liinburg,  Urabant,  and  Jubera,  the  Princes  of  Mods 
and  Cleves,  and  the  Connts  of  Iji  Marck,  Kirchberg,  and  Sjwn- 
heim  to  serii-e  as  conservators  and  guardians  of  the  edict.* 

Although  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  the  chief  ob. 
jecta  of  all  this  inquisitorial  activity,  the  Klagidlants  were  not 
neglected.  In  1361  a  demonstration  of  those  enthusiasts  in  far-off 
Naples  awakened  the  solicitude  of  Innocent  VL  In  Lilly  wo  hear 
of  an  outbreak  of  women  coming  from  Hungary,  which  was  sum- 
marily su])prcsaed  in  Snxony.  In  i;i73  Flngnllnnts  reappeared  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  asserting  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  their 
penaneo  as  n^placing  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  so  that  Greg- 
ory XI.  felt  it  necessary  to  direct  the  inquisitors  to  exterminate 
them,  /h  1373  and  1374  this  irrepressible  tendency  took  a  new- 
shape,  known  as  the  Dancing  Mania,  which  broke  out  at  the  con- 
secration of  a  church  in  Aix-larOhajwlle.  Bands  of  bf>th  sexes, 
mostly  consisting  of  jwor  and  simple  folk,  ]x>ured  into  Flanders 
from  the  lihineiands,  dancing  and  singing  as  though  jMJssesse*!  by 
the  Furies.  Under  intense  spiritual  excitement  the  performer 
would  leap  and  dance  until  he  fell  to  earth  with  convulsions,  when 
his  comrades  would  revive  lum  by  jumping  ujion  him,  or  a  cloth 
which  he  wore,  tied  around  the  belly,  would  Iw  tightly  twisted 
with  a  stick.  This  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  demo' 
niacal  [wsscssion  until  a  multitude  of  these  dancein  assembled  al 
Herestnl  and  consulted  together  as  to  the  best  jtlan  for  slaying  all 
the  priests,  canons,  and  clergy  of  Liege,  when  the  madness  was 


•  C»t  Pnedic.  Prov.  Saxoii.  (Martcnc  Atnpl.  Cnll.  VI.  344).— lUjDttd.  tun. 
1373,  No.  &3.  34.--M(Mbei[u  de  Ikgbardis  pp.  38S-S3.— &bruni  Append. ad  Uo§- 
b«im  pp.  647-8. 
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rttMifrniztiA  an  no  lone^r  harmless.  Still  it  spread  over  a  laree  por- 
tion of  f/*:nnany  anJ  lasted  for  several  vears*  Thoa^  roc  in  i^ 
mlt  a  hr;nr<(y.  it  1«.-<1  in  some  places  to  heKt.cai  opis^oos  on  tte 
iia/:nirnf!ntH.  for  it  •■las  [lopularly  explaiceii  by  auribaiinc  it  :o  (ic- 
fi^rrtiv:  haftti-irn.  (3iiuf:;<l  tjy  tiie  aaiversal  practk^  acivn^-  vrieszs  of 

h<':an^  Iwfi  the  Inquisition  been  fairly  organized  azid  h^d  3^- 
tM  Vt  ilH  '.vork,  when  its  arbitranr  proceedings  airakeaed  acdre 
t^ifiHitiitn.  An  the  heretic  Begfaanls  and  Becuines  n-^«  ihe  pzic- 
cif«i  ohj«':tii  of  its  activity,  and  the  orthodox  ones  of  izs  copidin'. 
th«!  nuih'.nntn  of  the  latter  speedily  awoke  compaaskm  irfaich 
f/;und  *iX\tr'M!iion  in  terms  so  decided  that  Gregory  XI.  could  not 
rt'.tiiv.  Ui  UnUin.  Accordingly,  in  ApKL  V-i'*.  he  vrrcrte  to  the 
\rt:MiiAiiojM  of  Mainz.  Trores.  and  Cologne,  tvciiic^  iheae  com- 
plsuhfA  and  onlerinff  a  report  about  the  life  and  conTersaxk>n  of 
Hm  iMjrvtnM  cmcemed,  who  should  be  protected  and  cherished  if 
tuwiij^.ril.  and  b^  punished  if  guilty.  At  least  from  Cologne  and 
Won/ix,  pr<Aa.)t\'j  froni  the  other  prelates,  came  answers  that  the 
pnrv^rtit^^i  communities  wc-re  cr>mfMjsed  of  faithful  Catholics^  In 
i^oloirnf.  t.K*;  mti.trmtniX**  intervened  and  complained  energetically 
t//  it.f.  '/']•'■  *-t''»'t  •'*  b'/irjini';an  inquisitor  '.vis  vexir^  :r.-.-  rhj-or  folic 
fUi'l  lit'-'f  wtt"*'  -'t'l*  ''i-*  I'rfy.'re-lings  Ij*?  st'-ppe^i.  Tl*  v:c:::;is,  :i;ey 
M.'l  //»;f.  \^:'i\>\*:  of  lit'.N;  culture,  who  wt-n?  inierroiniicd  w:-L  ques- 
t.,//f.4  **  'l.Ifl'.  *!'■  i-f''if-  '-^»''-  in'^^t  skilful  li.iri^io^-ians  co.iIj  scarve  an- 
avrcr  t.i.i;«i  vri..«:  tn»:ir  *;'ljf-.'ing  lives  i..Ld  le^l  the  cU-r^'v  to  pn> 
l^.t,  U.t.Ui  ■■ii'-.i-.u-n*.  th<;  thp*:at3  of  the  Ini.yjisiiion.  Prooe^in^s 
y/fj'-  t./.ij^  'j.i-'./.'-A.  h'it  iti)l  ti.f:  i)eculiar  ffanaen:s  which  the  dev- 
**»^>-(!  j-.vl  a-  ''''■■■  '  ■'■■''"1  f'irrii-stiHi  an  excuse  i'^^r  con:ir..:cU  persecu- 
Utih  .'if.'I  a/i'/.^'rr  apf**-:!,!  ■■vsls  made  to  (jrei'ory.  tj  ^'lifch  he  r^ 
Bf^/f.'J'd  if*  b'''>:;(if>';r.  I'JTT.  by  ordering' the  prelates  :iot  to  permit 
(>,»•.»  ff.'H'r-.tat.ofi  on  liiih  acount  ^>  lontr  as  they  were  j>»i  Catho- 
h/M  ii/t'I  '*[»<'yli<:r.t,  to  ihft  *:/y:l(:5ia.stical  authohrios.  The  German 
l/.*notrt  "'^f:  '''"^'  f'j"y  !»"n'^'  "''tti  papal  authoriiy  to  restrict  the 
tn^t.iuy.ftiA  ol  t.f,i!  inquj'iJt.oM,  and  those  who.  like  Bishop  Lambert 


V  W-i  V*l  i,  (!^w.».'l  «B"  1"7^  No.  33,-Moy^ri  Anr.r.:.  Flar.iria  iiE. 
l4'/4  %»-;<  M-"-"  I'-'K''  »r-;-  1-"<-— TritUin.  Oir.r.  H;r-.-.:i:  ira.  1074— 
|.  ,(,   (I'M.,'-.*  V.t.  tify/.t   XI- iLL.  1375   MuratoriS.lt.  MIL  u.  674-^). 
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td  BiXBaehargt  were  themselree  disposed  to  persecation.  did  not 
daiv.  to  proceed  further.  The  regular  communitiefi  of  Begharda 
and  B^uincs  were  assured  of  toleration,  and  if  the  heretical 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  managed  to  share  in  this  immanity,  it 
probably  did  not  gire  the  prelates  much  concern-* 

All  this  was  <liscouraging  to  the  zeal  of  inquisitors  whose  in- 
stitution had  hardly  yet  taken  root  in  the  land,  but  worse  was 
still  to  follow.  In  1878  died  both  Gregory  XI.  and  Charles  IV. 
The  election  of  Urban  VI.  gave  rise  to  the  Great  Schism,  and 
Wenoeelas,  the  son  and  suuctissur  of  Charles,  was  notoriously  in- 
differonl  to  the  interest  of  religion  aa  represented  by  the  Chnrob. 
Thus  deprivcfl  of  its  two  indispensable  snpporterg,  the  Inquisition 
could  not  make  head  ngniiist  episcopal  jealousy.  In  1381  there 
could  have  been  no  inquisitors  in  the  extensive  diooeses  of  Katia- 
bon,  Bambei^,  and  Misuia,  for  we  tind  the  Archbishop  of  Prague 
as  {upal  legato  ordering  the  bishops  to  appoint  them,  and  threat- 
i-[iing  tu  du  su  biniself  in  case  of  diBoi)04.lience.  Still  the  Inquisi- 
tion (lid  not  entirely  pretermit  its  labors.  In  1393  we  hear  of  a 
Lpal  inquisitor  named  Martin  who  travelled  through  Suabia  to 
Viirzhurg,  finding  in  the  latter  place  a  numlwr  of  pnnsants  and 
simple  folk  belonging  to  the  wet  of  Flngelliints  and  Beghards. 
They  bad  not  in  them  the  stuff  of  martyrs,  and  accepted  the  pen- 
ance imposed  upon  them  of  joining  in  a  crusade  then  preaching 
against  the  Turks— the  first  time  for  nearly  a  century  that  we 
meet  with  this  penalty.  Then  Martin  went  to  Erfurt— always  a 
heretical  centre — where  he  came  u]M»n  numerous  heretics  of  the 
same  kind.  Some  of  these  were  obstinate  and  were  duly  burned, 
others  accepted  penance,  and  the  rest  sought  safety  in  flight.  The 
lifollowing  year  there  was  burned  at  Cologne,  by  the  pajMil  inquisi- 
[tor,  Albert,  a  leading  Beghard  known  as  Martin  of  Mainz,  a  for- 
fnier  Benedictine  monk  and  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Kicholaa  of 
Basle;  and  iu  his  trial  there  are  allusions  to  others  of  the  sect  ex- 
ecuted not  long  before  at  Heidelberg.+ 

AlM)Ut  this  period,  aftfr  a  long  interval,  we  again  become  cog- 

•  Mtwhwiii  d«  IWghnrilin  pp.  39t-8.— H»upl,  ZeiUclirift  ftr  K.  (i.  188n,  pp. 
695-6,  fiRft-4,  6S&-4. — Ka^mmerlin  Gloaa  quarunitl.  Bullu*.  per  Br^liardus  impe- 
tralnr.  (Unoil.  14U7.  c.  4  sqq.)- 

t  Holler.  i'mgiT  C'oncilion,  pp.  SA-7.— Trithem.  C'liroo.  UirMOg.  4Dfi.  1893. — 
Joadl,  Les  Amis  dc  Diva,  p.  S. — Iluupt,  ubi  sup.  p.  filO. 
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nixant  of  the  exkteaoe  of  WaUenaei.  The  Beghards  had  soo 
eeeded  in  ooneeatnti&g  opon  thwmwlree  the  attcoElion  of  tiw 
papal  and  cfiiaoopal  inqmBtioos.  and  the  foUow^n  of  Peter  Waldo 
had  remained  nnnotioeil,  ikmbtiflB  owiiig  ihcir  Mfety  to  ootwaid 
conformity,  thongfa  by  abaeoth^  tfieiuaelTOa  fron  their  pozilbei 
aboat  the  £aat«r  tide  they  sotnetimea  maziag«d  to  esc^w  taking 
oommanion  for  five  or  six  yean  in  snooenoQ.  Thaa  labonQg 
quietly  and  peacefully,  preaching  by  night  in  odhrs,  miOa,  i 
and  other  retired  places,  they  gained  nameroaa  conrerts 
the  jieasanta  and  artisans,  who  saw  in  the  sanctity  of  their  Uxm, 
as  ndly  admitted  by  the  socalled  Pettr  of  Piliehdorf,  the  atraag- 
eatoonliact  with tfaeacandalootlioenMof  tfaedergy *  Thnatbey 
mnltipUed  in  aecret  nntil  all  Oennany  vas  fall  of  them,  iDcloding 
the  eloacly-related  sect  of  Winkders.  About  1390  they  wen  die- 
covered  in  Mainz,  where  for  a  hundred  years  they  had  larked  no* 
disturbed.    The  Archbishop,  Conrad  iL,  kept  the  matter  io  ha 


■  Tfa«n  liM  neeaHf  been  dJaDorered  tt  Bt.  Ftoriaa,  ia  Avtria,  aa  wfMla 
writlf-n  is  1968  by  the  WaMcoMt  of  Loabud;  to  book  of  tbdr  Ocnnaa  bntb- 
reo  «a  the  oocuioD  of  the  witlidnwtl  of  eertaln  menben  of  the  KCt,  wbo  «!• 
bg«d  in  JttiU6ntiiHi  that  tha  WaMcoMS  wen  ignonot,  that  they  bad  do  di- 
ritie  anthoritj,  and  that  thej  were  mcfeetMr;.  Eridroltj  the  local  chnrth  had 
appiAlcd  to  the  hanhudB  as  to  a  orotnl  brad,  for  aa  answer  to  thaw  aoeiia- 
tiooN,  anil  tlw  repU,  togetber  with  a  rvjoioder  bj  uoe  of  the  apoflatei^  Ihrowa 
valnable  light  ttpon  the  carrcDl  belicft  of  the  McUiies.  It  appeaia  that  tbey 
(■nied  their  oiigin  back  to  the  primitive  Cbvrcb,  cbinunR  that  their  ptedeci 
ton  had  aiipoaed  tbe  lecepdoo  of  the  Dooatloa  of  Oootbuitine,  and  that  wfaea 
SiKeiler  refused  to  reject  the  perilous  gift  a  voice  soonded  from  beavvD,  "  This 
day  hfttb  poiaon  been  ipre&d  ta  the  Cborch  of  God."  As  the;  were  Qajtelding, 
the;  wen  driren  out  s&il  persecuted,  since  when  thej*  bad  preierTed  the  gcnaine 
trwliUon  of  the  Chorcb  in  ol>*curil;  and  affliction.  Tbej  aaaerted  that  Peter 
Waldo  had  b«en  ordaiDMl  to  tbe  printhMd.  and  that  they  powMBed  fall  aottier- 
hy,  tniDsmilted  from  Gud,  but  nothing  is  aaid  as  to  the  apcetoHcal  sDCCCMtoii, 
and  the  apostate,  Bigfried,  reproacbe*  tJiem  with  onlj  hearing  ooofiaBioDs  aikd 
sending  their  disciples  to  the  Catholic  chordies  for  tbe  ott»er  sacnoNDli.  Then 
ia  nu  word  as  tn  tmnKiilHUn  tint  ion,  which  must  therefore  hare  Ijeen  an  accepted 
doctrine  among  thrm,  and  their  fr<.N)Dent  qqo1slion«  fmrn  Augn-^tine  and  Bar- 
nard show  that  tbejr  admitted  tbe  authority  of  tbe  doctors  of  the  Cborch.  Tbqr 
allnde  to  two  PrnndMvns  wbo  bad  recently  joined  the  sect,  to  a  prieM  wbo  bad 
done  so  and  had  been  burned,  and  to  a  Bisliop  Hexuirdi.  wbo,  for  the  canw  of- 
&:D0e,  had  bcrn  summoflcii  to  Rome,  wlicnce  he  had  never  tetomed. — Com^a, 
Hiatoira  dcs  Vaodols  d'lt^ie,  L  UA-iO. 
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own  hands.  In  1392  he  issaed  a  commission,  as  episcopal  inquisi- 
tors, tu  Frederic,  Bishop  of  Toul,  Nicholas  of  Saulheim,  the  Dean 
of  St.  yt^phen,  and  John  Wasmod,  of  Honiburg,  a  priest  of  the 
cathnlral,  to  whom  the  papal  inquisitor  could  mljoin  himself  if  he 
so  cho&f!.  These  in({uisitui's  were  uniied  with  full  authority  to 
arrest*  try.  tortiu'e,  suotonce,  and  abandon  to  the  aocular  ami  all 
heretics,  and  were  insti'uctod  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  th© 
practice  of  the  Inquisition.  They  zealously  diecharged  tlieir  duty. 
A  numher  of  Waldcnses  were  already  in  the  episcopal  prison,  and 
they  made  diligent  perquisition  after  the  rest,  liy  free  use  of  tort- 
ure they  obtained  the  necessary  avowals  and  evidence.  Those 
who  were  obstinate  were  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
an  attic  d*  fe  celebrated  at  Bingcn  in  1392,  where  six-and-thirty 
wretches  were  burned,  proved,  that  the  papal  Inquisition  itself 
oould  not  have  been  more  effective.  A  little  tract  on  the  exam- 
ination of  Waldenses,  evidently  written  on  this  occasion,  shows 
that  the  inquisitorial  process  was  fairly  well  undei'stood,  and  that 
the  episcopal  officials  had  not  muoh  to  learn  from  their  rivals.*" 

"When  attention  was  one*  attracted  to  this  secret  heresy,  it  was 
not  long  before  Waldonses  were  discovered  everywhere.  In  a 
short  list  of  them,  dated  1391,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Suabia, 

*  Indei  F.tTOr.  Wnhltns.  (SU%.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  340).— Petri  Herp  Annal.  Fran- 
eolart.  ann.  1389  (Senckenherg  SHcct,  Juris  n.  19).— Oadeni  Cod.  Diploin.  m. 
09$-fl00.— Scrrurii  HieL  Mogtmt.  Lib.  v,  p.  707.— Hist.  Ordin.  Cartbus.  (Marteoe 
Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  814).— Modus  (-XAminmuIt  i3»r«lioM(M*f;.  B)t>.  Pat.  XIH.  S41-S>. 

Julm  Wusmod  nubsei^ueatly  wrote  a  tract  agiunst  the  Bcglittn]*  wbicl)  liiu 
been  printed  by  IJaiipt  (ZcitAchrift  fiir  Eirchcngcschichte,  1885,  pp.  507-70J. 
Its  cliief  iDt«rr«t  lies  In  its  attributing  to  tho  Bcgliarda  the  tenets  of  the  Wal' 
dcnsn.  There  ii  no  allusion  to  pootlicitm,  to  uniun  with  Gkxl,  to  r«fusul  of  tbs 
aacramcDta,  to  the  denial  of  hell  and  purgatory.  Either  he  confounda  the  &ecta, 
or  else  the  W&klensei  coDceoled  theiuaulvva  uudcr  tho  guise  of  BtghardsiOrGlM 
Iherp  were  atunng  the  Bcghnrda  a  certain  number  who  conatitutcd  a  church 
K'p)uat«  from  tliat  of  Rome  withuut  adopting  Ihc  diBtmctive  principlea  of  Aniaa- 
rianimii.  Waamod  telU  UH  that  they  do  mit  pnaity  rvcviva  applicants,  whose 
obcdiiiiice  they  tCHt  by  making  tbeni  eat  putrid  flexh,  driok  water  foul  with 
maggots,  ttc,  at  Ihu  rink  of  tlieir  livps.  One  of  their  strongest  argumenta  is 
found  in  the  cormption  of  the  Ohnrch.  which  is  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of 
the  keys.  IHstioctively  referable  to  Beghardism  Is  the  assertion  that  these 
heretics  are  greatly  farored  and  defended  by  the  uagistrates  of  the  cities;  and 
not  very  flnttering  to  Rome  is  the  explanatioo  that  the  bulls  in  favor  of  the  Be- 
guinra  were  obtained  by  the  uae  of  money. 
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and  SAxonr  are  represented.  TLe  author  of  Uie  tract  irhloh  passim 
under  the  name  of  Peter  of  Pilichdorf.  who  took  an  enorgetic  part 
both  nith  the  pen  and  in  action  in  sapprKisitig  tiiiK  suddenly  dis- 
oorared  heresy,  informs  us,  in  1395,  that  the  Netherianda,  West- 
phalia. Prussia,  and  Poland  were  not  infected  with  it,  while  Tbu- 
ringia.  Misnia,  Itoheniia.  Moravia.  Austria,  and  Ilungar}*  numbered 
their  heretics  by  thouitands.  Carioasly  onouglt,  in  this  Iwt  he 
omits  Pomerania,  where,  along  the  Baltic  regions,  the  Waldenses 
were  thickly  scattered  from  Stettin  to  Kiinigsberg.  The  berusr 
bnd  been  deeply  rooted  there  for  at  leo^t  a  century,  and  the  local 
prieethiXKl  fleem  to  have  borne  no  ill-will  to  the  harmless  sectaries. 
■  Vrho  conformtMt  outvrardly  tu  the  orthodox  obsenraaoes.  Evl'H 
'when  in  confession  intimations  of  the  heresy  escaped,  as  sometimes 
happened,  Ihey  were  wisely  and  mercifully  overlooked.  Yet  there 
ifl  ^videnoo  of  previous  }>orsocution  in  the  confession  of  Sophia 
Hyndekin,  of  Fleit,  who  said  that  she  had  been  flfty  years  in  the 
teot,  that  ber  husband  had  been  burned  at  Angcrmiindo,  and  that 
she  had  only  »scapc<l  on  account  of  pre-gnancy,  while  all  their  little 
pro]>erty  was  confiscated.  They  were  poor  folk,  mostly  peasants 
Aixl  liilKireru,  and  though  there  are  occasional  allusions  in  the  triais 
U>  men  of  gentle  blood,  the  tenets  of  the  scot  excluded  all  who 
owed  feudal  military  service,  ivar  and  bloodshed  being  strictly  (or- 
biddnn.  They  were  visited  yearly  by  their  mioistere,  some  of 
whuni  wore  mechanics,  and  othm-s  leumed  men  skilled  in  Holy 
Writ,  probably  from  liobcmia,  ^vbo  preached,  heard  confessions, 
and  grantwi  absolution,  the  utmost  secrecy  being  observed  in  these 
niiniittmtions,  Moreover,  ooUeotioiis  were  made  and  remitted  to 
Iho  heiwlquarters  of  the  sect,  showing  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
greiLt  "Waldensian  oi-ganization.* 

They  had  long  been  unmolested  when  one  of  tlieir  ministera, 
tCDOwn  lu  Brother  Klaus,  who  had  nsitwi  them  in  1391  and  had 
.houd  maay  confessions,  apparently  became  frightened  at  the 
movement  against  them.  He  apostatiited,  and  sncms  to  have  be- 
trnywl  the  names  of  his  penitents.  The  Church  made  haste  to 
Mcure  the  fruits  of  his  rejwntance.    Brother  Peter,  Provincial  of 


•  OfAtMri  Protcpmi.  c.  0  (Mig.  Bib.  P»t,  Xin  8M>  — R«fuUl.  W«Ida».  (lU 
p  MS). -P.  Hi' rilit-lidorf.  c.  t«  {lb.  p  Slfl).— W»tlenbftch,8itMing«berichi*der 
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the  Celestioiaii  Order,  was  appointed  papnl  inquisitor,  and  early 
in,  1393  be  came  to  Stettin  armod  with  full  powers  from  tbo  Arch- 
bishop of  Proj^o  and  the  Bishops  of  Lebus  and  Caniin  to  represent 
them.  He  issued  citations,  both  general  ones  from  tho  pulpitfi  of 
the  infeuted  region,  and  special  summonses  to  individuals.  This 
Daturally  caused  great  excitement,  and  some  of  the  suspects  flad ; 
in  Kleiu-Wurbiser,  indeed,  there  was  a  faint  demonstration  made 
against  the  inquisitorial  apparitors,  but  there  was  no  resistance,  and 
the  great  majority  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  Fhar  Peter,  as 
customary,  was  lenient  with  those  who  upont4ineouBly  confessed 
and  abjured ;  all  took  tho  oaths,  including  that  of  porsocuting  he^ 
esy  and  heretics,  with  only  an  oocMiottai  manifestation  of  hesitancy. 
Torture  seems  to  have  been  nnneceasary ;  there  was  no  exhibition 
of  obstinacy,  and  no  burnings.  They  wore  condemned  to  wear 
crosses  and  perform  other  penance,  and  when,  as  waa  usually  the 
ouse,  their  parents  bad  died  iu  the  sect,  they  were  required  to  in- 
dicate the  place  of  burial,  presumably  for  exhumation.  From 
January,  1393,  until  February,  1394,  Friar  Peter  waa  engaged  in 
this  work.  One  of  his  registers,  comprising  four  hundred  and 
forty-throe  cases,  was  in  tho  liands  of  Flacius  lilyncuB,  fragnictits 
of  which  have  rocently  been  disooirerod  and  desorilwjd  by  Ilerr 
"Wattenboch.* 

From  i'omernnia,  Friar  Peter  hastened  to  the  south,  where  be 
found  Waldensea  as  numerous,  and  less  inclined  to  suhmiBsion. 
He  has  left  a  brief  memorial  of  his  labors,  written  in  139&,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  fears  that  the  htiresy  would  become  dominant,  as 
the  Waldenses  were  resorting  to  force,  and  were  employing  arson 
and  homicide  to  intimidate  the  ortho<lox.  Ills  only  evidence  of 
this,  however,  is  that  on  Septnmber  s,  those  of  Steyer,  to  punish 
the  parish  priest  for  roooiving  the  imiuisiujra  in  his  house,  burned 
bis  bam.  and  affixed  to  the  town  gates,  by  night,  &  waniing  in 
the  shape  of  a  half-burned  brand  and  a  bloody  knife.  This  offeooe 
wa.*!  cruelly  avengetl,  for  in  1397,  at  Stover,  mure  than  a  hundred 
Waldwses  of  either  sex  were  burned.  In  this  relentless  perseco- 
tion  the  case  of  a  child  of  ten  condemned  to  wear  crosses  shows 
bow  imsparing  were  the  tribunala,  while  others  in  which  the  cul- 


•  Wftaenbncli,  op.  ciL  pp.  4d-50,  M-fi5.— Flat  Illyr.  Cat.  Test  Voritatis  Lib. 
IT.  pp.  1306,  ISM;  LiU  xrin.  p.  1803 (Ed.  1008). 
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priU  wore  burned  for  relapse,  having  already  abjured  before  the 
inquisitor,  Henry  of  Olmutz.  indicate  that  this  was  not  the  first 
effort  made  to  ext«miinat«  Uio  heresy.  Itcw  extended  it  was,  and 
how  rigorous  its  repression,  may  be  gathered  from  the  pseudo 
Peter  of  Pilichdorf,  who  tells  us  that  froni  Thurin^ia  to  Moravia 
a  thousand  converts  were  made  in  two  years,  and  that  the  inquisi- 
tors who  were  busy  in  Austria  and  Hungary  expected  soon  to  have 
a  thousand  more.* 

About  the  year  1400,  in  Strassburg,  there  was  active  pcrsccu* 
tion  against  a  sect  known  as  Winkelers,  who  were  discovered  to 
have  four  assemblies  in  the  city,  and  othersin  Mainzand  Uagcnau. 
In  their  ot)nfes8ions  they  alhided  to  their  comrades  in  many  other 
places,  such  as  Nordlingen,  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  Tischungen,  So- 
leure,  Borne,  Woissenborg,  Spcicr,  Holzhauson.  Schwiibisch- Worth, 
Friedberg,  and  A'ienna.  AJthougb,  strictly  speaking,  not  Walden- 
ses,  they  bad  so  many  traits  in  common  that  the  distinction  is 
rattier  one  of  organization  than  of  faith.  In  1374  one  of  their 
number  retumeil  to  the  Church,  and  the  fear  of  his  betraying  the 
little  community  led  to  his  deliberate  murder,  the  assassins  being 
paid,  and  undergoing  penance  to  obtain  absolution.  Some  years 
later  the  inquisitor,  John  Amohli,  was  threatened  with  simitar 
vengeance  and  left  the  city.  In  the  final  persecution  some  thirty 
families  were  put  on  trial,  while  many  succeeded  in  remaining  oon- 
oealed.  There  was  but  one  noble  among  them,  Blumstein,  who 
abjured,  and  who,  some  twenty  years  later,  is  found  filling  impor- 
tant civic  posts.  Though  reference  is  made  in  one  of  the  triak  to 
members  of  the  sect  who  bad  been  burned  at  Katiabon,  those  of 
Strassbnrg  were  more  fortunate.  The  inquisitor,  Bockeln,  is  said 
to  have  received  bribes  for  assigning  ]>rivate  penance  to  some  of 
the  guilty  ;  and  thougii  the  Dominicans  demanded  the  burning  of 
the  heretics,  the  magistrates  interoeded  with  the  episcopal  ofilcial, 
and  banishment  was  the  severest  penalty  inflicted.  Torture,  how- 
ever, had  been  freely  used  in  obtaining  confessions.  After  this, 
nothing  more  is  heard  in  Strassburg  of  either  Winkelers  or  Wal- 
denses  until  the  burning  of  Frederic  Reiser  in  1458.t 

•  W.  Preger,  Bcitrfig«.  pp. 51, 53-4,  68, 78— P.  de  PiUcbdotf  c.  15  (M«g.  BiK 
Pat.  XUI.  SIS). 

t  HoffmAnn,  Octchichte  der  InquUilion,!!.  8di-90.— C,  Scbmidt,  Reai-£iic}- 
klop.  1.  V.  Wiakelcr. 
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There  evidently  was  ample  work  for  the  Inquisition  in  Ger- 
[tnany,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  more  anxioQS  to  repair  its  defeat 
|in  the  contest  with  the  Bcghords  than  to  operate  a^inet  the 
'Waldcnfics.     In  the  general  exoitemont  on  the  sabjcct  of  heresy  it 
I  was  not  difficult  to  render  the  Beghards  objects  of  renewed  siispi- 
•  oion  and  prreocution.     To  some  extent  tho  Lislio|js  and  most  of  the 
[inquisitors  joined  in  this,  hut  the  suspects  had  friends  among  the 
'prelates,  who  wrote,  towards  the  close  of  1393,  to  Boniface  IX.,  eulo- 
I  gizing  their  piety,  obedience,  and  good  works,  and  asking  protec- 
■  tion  for  them.    To  this  Boniface  rc8[K>nded,  January  7,  1394,  in  a 
brief  addressed  to  the  German  prelates,  ordering  them  to  investi- 
gate whettier  these  persons  ai"e  contaminated  with  the  errors  con- 
demned by  Clement  V.  and  John  XXlt.,  and  whether  they  follow 
[any  reproved  religious  Order ;  if  not,  they  are  to  be  efficiently 
protflcted.     An  exemplified  copy  of  this  brief,  given  by  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  October  20,  1396,  shows  that  it  continued 
Ito  be  used  and  was  relied  upon  in  the  troubles  which  followed, 
Ltooa  after,  through  a  sudden  change  of  policy  by  Boniface.    Tho 
[inquisition  did  not  remain  passive  under  this  interference  with  its 
operations.    It  represented  to  Boniface  that  for  a  hundred  years 
[lieresies  had  lurked  under  the  outward  fair^eoming  of  the  B^- 
[iards  and  Begiiinos,  in  consequence  of  which,  almo.gt  every  year, 
oKstinate  harotics  had  been  bumctl  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
[■empire,  and  that  their  suppression  was  impeded  by  certain  papal 
constitutions  which  were  urged  in  their  protection.     Boniface  was 
eaaily  moved  to  reversing  his  recent  action,  and  by  a  ball  of  Janu- 
fary  31, 1395,  he  restored  to  vigor  the  decrees  of  Urban  V.,  Greg- 
ory XI.,  and  Charles  IV.,  under  which  ho  ordered  the  Inquisition 
[to  prosecute  earnestly  the  Beghards,  Lollards,  and  Ziceetriones. 
\lhis  gave  full  power  to  molest  the  orthodox  associations  as  well 
[as  the  heretic  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  a  severe  atorm  of 
srsecution  hurst  over  them.    Even  some  of  the  bishops  joined  in 
hthis.  as  ap^Kars  from  a  synod  hehl  in  Magdeburg  about  this  time, 
Lwhich  onlorcd  tho  priests  to  e.^communicateand  expel  them.    Yet 
this  again  aroused  thoir  friends,  ami  Bonifaco  was  induced  to  re- 
issue his  bull  with  an  addition  which,  like  the  contradictory  pro- 
visions of  the  Clomontines,  shows  the  perplexity  caused  by  the  ad- 
tur©  of  orthodoxy  and  heresy  among  the  Beguines.    After 
[repeating  his  commands  for  their  suppression,  he  adds  that  there 
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picms  M^^ftnizaUoDs  kno^rn  as  Hegh&rds,  LoUords,  and  ZtMgfn- 
«H«#,  which  shftU  be  permitted  to  wear  their  Tcstmeats,  to  beg,  and 
Co  continue  their  mode  of  life,  exconununicatioD  being  threatened 
against  any  inquisitor  who  shall  molest  them,  onless  they  hare 
been  connoted  by  the  ordinaries  of  the  diocese.* 

This  left  the  mattt.>r  very  much  to  the  diaoretion  of  the  looal 
aothorities,  but  the  spirit  of  pcrseeutioQ  was  fairly  rerired.  and 
the  Inquisition  made  haste  to  fortify  itos  position,  t'nder  pretext 
that  the  buUs  of  Gr^ory  XL  were  becoming  worn  by  age  and 
ms,  it  procured  their  renewal  from  Boniface  1 X..  in  IS9&,  though 
the  pope  is  careful  to  express  thnt  ho  grants  no  new  priWlegea. 
In  i;t9l^  it  succeeded  in  having  the  number  of  inquisitors  increased 
to  six  for  the  Dominican  province  of  Saxony  idono.  nn  the  plea 
that  its  wide  extent  and  populous  cities  rendered  the  existing  force 
insolEcient.  This  was  not  without  reason,  for  the  province  cm- 
braced  the  great  archiepisoopal  dtsthcts  of  Mainz.  Cologne^  Magde- 
burg, and  Rremcn,  to  whic-h  wore  added  Kitgen  and  Camin.  Camin 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Gneseo.  aad  Riigen  formed  part  of 
the  diocese  of  Roektid,  which  was  satfragan  to  the  metropolitaD 
of  L&ttdon  in  Sweden,  thus  furnishing  the  only  instance  of  inquisi- 
tortal  juiiadiction  in  any  re^on  that  can  b«  called  Scandinavian, 
■STB  a  faanvn  attempt  made,  in  Itt^l,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Hussite  inMibles.  A  few  weeks  later  Uonifaoo  issued  another  bull, 
ordering  the  prelates  and  secular  rulers  of  Germany  to  give  all  aid 
and  protection  to  Friar  Eylanl  Schoneveld  and  other  inquisitors, 
and  especially  to  lend  the  use  of  their  prisons,  as  the  Inquisition 
in  those  parts  is  said  to  have  none  of  its  own,  which  shows  that 
Kerlingcr's  selieme  of  obtaining  them  from  the  property  of  the 
Beghanls  had  not  proved  a  snocflsa.  KyUml  set  vigon>uslT  to  work 
in  the  lands  adjoining  the  Baltic,  which  from  their  remct«iess  had 
probably  escaped  hia  pnidrif  an  mi  At  Lobec,  in  14U3,  ha  pro- 
cured the  arrest  of  a  l>olcinist  named  Wilhetm  by  the  manicipal 
^loials.  showing  that  ho  had  no  familiars  of  his  own ;  the  accused 
was  examined  several  times  in  the  presence  of  numerous  clerks, 
aoaks.  and  lajmen,  sbowing  that  the  seereoy  of  the  inquisitorial 
process  was  wtknovB  or  unobeerv«d.  and  he  wai  finally  burned. 


-Mwttu  Append.  »A  tfMb*im  pp.  «aS-«t,  VrV-A  —  Mosbrim  pp.  4(W-1*. 
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He  had  a  comrade  named  Berohard,  who  fled  to  Wismnr,  whither 
SchoneveM  followed  him  and  had  him  burned  in  1403.  The  same 
year  he  seized  u  priest  at  Btrulsuiid,  who  rejected  all  solicitations 
to  abjure,  and  was  burned  as  a  persistent  heretic ;  and  at  Kostook 
he  condemnijd  for  heresy  a  woman  who  drove  away  with  the  bit- 
terest reproaches  her  sun,  a  Cistercian  monk,  when  ho  urged  her 
to  recant,  and  who  likewise  perished  in  the  tlames.*^ 

About  this  period  heresy  appears  to  have  had  also  to  contend 
with  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  secular  authorities.  When,  in 
llUO,  the  Flagellants  niatlo  a  demonstration  in  the  Ix>w  Countries, 
the  magistrates  of  Maestricbt  expelled  them,  and  wlicn  the  people 
took  their  side  the  energetic  interference  of  the  Bishop  of  f.iege 
put  on  end  to  the  insubordination ;  besideB,  the  Sire  de  Perweis 
threw  a  band  of  Flagelhinta  into  his  dungeons  and  Tongrea  cloeed 
its  fruita  upon  them,  so  that  the  eptdemio  was  checked.  With  the 
year  1400  tlie  comparative  peace  wliich  the  BeguinLtt  bad  eujuyed 
for  some  fifteen  ycara  came  to  an  end.  Their  most  dreaded  enemy 
was  the  Dominican,  John  of  Muhlberg,  whose  purity  of  life  and 
energy  in  battling  witli  the  moriii  and  spirituiU  i-rroi'^  of  his  time 
won  him  a  wide  reputation  throughout  Germany,  so  that  when 
ho  died  in  exile,  driven  from  Basle  by  the  clergy  whom  bis  attacks 
^1^  embittered,  he  was  long  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  saint  and 
a'inartyr.  About  1400  he  stirred  up  in  Basle  a  struggle  with  the 
Beguines,  wliich  for  ten  years  kept  the  city  in  an  uproar.  Prima- 
rily an  episode  in  the  hostility  between  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, it  extended  to  the  clergy  and  magistrates,  and  finally  to 
the  citizens  at  large.  In  1405  the  Beguines  were  expelled,  but  the 
Franciscans  obtained  from  the  papacy  bulls  ordering  their  restora- 
tion, and  the  retraction  of  all  that  had  been  said  against  them. 
At  hist,  in  1411,  Bishop  Humbert  and  the  town  council,  excited 
by  a  tiery  sermon  of  John  Pastoris,  abolished  the  associations, 
which  wore  forced  to  abandon  thoir  living  in  common  and  their 
vestments,  or  to  leave  the  place.  The  city  of  Berne  followed  thif 
example,  and  the  magistrates  of  Strassburg  took  the  same  course, 
when  some  of  the  Beguinee  adopted  the  former  alternative  and 
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■MiK  the  latt«r.  Manv  of  these  took  refuge  me^rttiT  at  Ximi 
Tlv;y  tr<>rfr  discorered.  and  the  arcfatHshop.  Jotm  EL.  boldiBg-di^ 
t//  i^  li'intic*.  ordered  them  to  be  prosecnted.  Tbe  nuztcr  ra 
tr-trnn^l  to  Master  Henrr  ron  Stein,  who  aet  ngDioasiT  aboot 
ft.  Tfif:  refugees  from  Strassburg*.  mostly  women,  were  tlmvi 
tt,^j  vri^jn  :  we  also  bear  of  a  nan  who  was  likewise  incaiceimtad, 
uyj  of  a  Toath  from  Kotenbnrg.  who  was  moonled  cxi  a  ho^diead 
fft  tu;  pabLic  sqoare.  and  in  the  presence  of  the  pc^mlaoe  wk 
*ff^i4^  to  accept  the  penance  of  crosses,  in  an  auio  de  ji  -msA. 
Jam  imprcaaire  than  those  which  Bonard  Gni  was  wont  to  ede- 

I:  was  not  long  before  this  that  the  Brethrm  of  the  Fzec  ^irit 
w*«%  deprived  of  their  greatest  leado*,  Xicbolas  erf  BasleL  As 
*  waivi«ring  missionary  he  had  for  many  yean  been  eogaged  ii 
yr^jfttfftf.'ng  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  had  gained  nuuT  pro- 


*  Ons  ConcL  Zuitflict  uw.  1400  (Xutew  Amplk-  OoIL  V.  3S8>.— Sufi^ 
£taLKS!n£  ftr  K.  G.  1^«5.  pp.  513-15.— Cbron.  Glaajaerger  mm.  1410  (AMlecli 
FnbcaMaak  n  SSS-5/  — M&rtiiii  Appeod.  ad  Mosheim  p.  559. — Ifnthrim  pu  4Si 
— fitnvii  Iih.T.  'ScriptLBer.  Xo^aiii.L7a4t. 

li  i SV8  fci  ':---brt*k  rerr  iiirilar  lo  thi;  of  ibe  Flicc^Huits  took  place  ia  lulj, 
itLiL-^:*.'^  I7  »  y:i'l'.'-:i.!^^.  wL:;h  »«  rsva^liig  the  liii  TL*  pilgrims  we« 
irii-.»i  fc»  B.j-.^/.i.  fr^=.  :i.t  *U:w  '.i:it=  res::^e:::3  ■which  ihcj  wort.  uid  thfr 
t-ir.  -jr-^:;;rL:  V.  y-V"''^  :::uc*  :?.e  -  Siib*:  Miiir."  wiJch  »is  their  faronte 
i-»ii;t  Ti*  '.i'j  r^f-ir^Lct  TO  *!?»:"»:■•:■=,  b.oweTe-.  U  :iji:  ia  G«saa  :b«T  »«t 
/j.'jtf^  '-7  '!.':  '-'  -  :riv^r^i:ie*  cf  lie  Verl*rsU  or  r^lii^  fc^iaied  is  1306.  which 
J.1  .'J'.  1  •Jih'.  •■.*:  *-:--'£*  T:.c  Archbishop  of  Gtr-*  i-^i  many  pf  -.be  I>KDbanl 
-.■ifi'..'. yt  =*•  '.i-t  =:.:r*— t"*.  their  c-:::z:e~i- re :  u^iv^rsi;  pe*«  was  prpclaimed, 
tev^^-^  iv-'i'iT*  euih  c.-^r,  ar  i  ertr.  ihe  sTrife  f  G^elf  a::-.i  GbiW.line  fori 
uyjvj^-'.  *fct  f-.rr.r:*^  Wit^  *c  ir;-  :;ti  that  Tirt-rr-dTc  :biu?4r,.i  Hodenese 
«a.'-t '-'j*  ;.  -rr'-::^.?^  ^jB',i:rT.i.we  c^z  n:^li.y  u^  ".;r»:i-i«hT  s^>j.>:c:.ia«  mlen^ 
»v-v  w  ''i^l'izz.-,  ■»";«.:::- 1:  i- j  :he  si^  rr  ^f  Veni«.  fr'.«ie -.be  entiy  of  tbeir 
K»->A  V.  tr^'.i  ar=.:»-  Bi-ific*  IX.  rro;'^':  Ij  f-'.:  the  ssc:e  alirra  when  ili*  mort- 
it^t.".  r*!V,-,'fi  K.zLi.  k=.i  :he  wh:-',t  p:pi'i:i;:ui=cV;  iire  $oii;e  of  ibe  canlinals, 
yir.'.-j.  »i.w  fir^e^ai^i  r^ATchei:::  trxtii:::;  t':  :\->.;jh  the  aeiirh Soring  town*. 
/i*  '^i-'-Wfi  '.lA  '.f  f  =  >iiir5  to  r-e  ^eiioi  s:  A-Jipt-ierte:  the  fre«  use  of  tort- 
w*  -.■".■'. I'ht  1 -..'.Lfrs.-i-  :h»*.  the  ^h.Ie  a5»ir  Wis  a  ^-i.  a^d  the  poor  wretch 
vw  ■.■■.—.•I'  »!.^-*.hT  :z.'-Tr.i::t  c-  "ir>i-ii. — Gt-.TiT-'-  Stella  AnaaL  Geaa«Q3.  ann. 
:'cv«  '^.n.'-  r..  *  R  :.  SVTl.  ::::■  .— M.-.h.;;  .-.^  Grl?.--::-::?  Memor.  HisoriaL 
mn  ;V?V  :-.  X'.~:  SIT.— Cr  -ica  1:  3.:.-^*  i=L. -.Ss'i  (r^.  XVUl.  5«5>.— 
jlM'jk,  j^r^r.*.  xz-  '.i'f^  Ih  X^TII  t5^^  . — Co::raii  I'lr^pnT^iia. Cliroa.  OoDtia 
Mu  ;W>  —~  :.*->:   »  Ni*:-  ie  5c'..ii:ijte,  Lir.  n.  c.  36. 
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elyttis.  The  Inqnisition  had  bcon  eagerly  on  his  track,  but  ho  was 
shrewd  and  crafty,  and  had  eluded  its  pursuit.  Forced,  probably 
about  139T,  to  fly  to  Vienna  with  two  of  his  disciples,  John  and 
James,  they  were  discoveretl  and  seized.  The  celebrated  Henry 
of  Hesse  (Langenstein)  undertook  their  conversion,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  succeeded,  but  they  all  relapsed  and  were 
bumod.  Aa  Peter,  the  Oelestinian  abbot,  was  ut  this  time  Inquis- 
itor of  Passaii,  he  probably  had  ihe  satisfaction  of  ridding  the 
Church  of  this  dangerous  heresiarch,  whose  belief  in  his  own  di- 
Tino  inspiration  was  such  that  he  considered  bis  will  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  God. 

Not  long  after  a  similar  martyrdom  occurred  at  Constance, 
where  a  Begliard,  named  iJurgin.  had  founded  a  sect  of  extreme 
aosterity.  Captured  with  his  disciples  by  the  bishop,  he  would 
not  abandon  bis  doctrines,  and  was  duly  relaxed.  Gerson's  nu- 
merous allusions  to  the  Turolupins  and  Hi-ghai-ds  show  that  at  this 
period  the  sect  was  attracting  much  attention  and  was  rcgarde*l 
as  seductively  dangerous.  With  all  his  tendency  to  mysticism, 
Gerson  could  recognize  the  peril  incurred  by  those  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  deceived  through  too  groat  a  desire  to  i-each  the  sweet- 
ness of  Gk>d,  and  who  mistake  the  delirium  of  their  own  hearts 
for  divine  promptings :  thus  disregarding  the  law  of  Christ,  they 
follow  their  own  inclinations  without  submitting  to  rule,  and  are 
precipitated  into  guilt  by  their  own  presumption.  He  was  espe- 
cially averse  to  the  spiritual  intimacy  between  the  sexes,  where 
devotion  screened  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  they  stood. 
Mary  of  VaJenciennes,  he  says,  was  espcciall}'  to  bo  avoided  on 
this  account,  for  she  applied  what  is  set  forth  about  the  divine 
fruition  to  the  passions  seething  in  her  own  soul,  and  she  argues 
that  he  who  reaches  the  perfection  of  divine  love  is  released  from 
the  observance  of  id!  precepts.  Thus  thu  lirethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  were  practically  the  same  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  in  the 
times  of  Ortlieb  and  Amauri." 

Giles  Cantor,  who  founded  in  Brussels  the  sect  which  styled 
itseU  Men  of  Intelligonco,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  Mary  of  Vfr* 


■  Nider  Fonnicar.  Lib.  nt.  c.  2.— Hftupt,  Zcltaclkrifl  ftir  K.  G.  18S5,  pp.  S1&- 
11. — Ocreom  de  Consolal.  Theolog.  Lib.  it.  Ppoaa  iii. ;  Ejuad.  de  M^aticm  Theol, 
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lencieones,  and  tho  name  was  adopted  merely  to  cover  iU  aRUia- 
tion  with  tho  pnjscribeti  Jirolbren  of  tho  Free  Spirit.  Us  doc- 
trines were  snlistantially  the  same  in  their  mystic  pantheism  and 
iUunuDiBm ;  and  their  practical  appUcatiun  is  seen  m  the  story 
that  on  one  occasion  Giles  was  moved  hy  tho  8[)irit  to  gu  naked 
for  some  miles  when  carr}*ing  pro\'ision  to  a  [XJor  person.  So  open 
a  manifestation  would  have  insured  his  prusecution  had  there 
boon  any  niacliinory  for  porsocution  in  efficient  condition  in  lira- 
bant  ;  but  he  vras  allowed  to  propu^te  his  doctrines  in  peace  antil 
he  died,  lie  was  saoceeded  in  the  leadership  of  tho  sect  by  a  Car- 
melite known  as  William  of  llildcmiHS,  and  at  length  it  attraoted, 
in  1411,  the  attention  of  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly,  IJishop  of  Cam- 
hrai.  Fortunately  for  W'iUiani,  the  bishop  oht^e  to  direct  the 
procoedtn^^K  himself,  and  they  show  complete  disregard  of  inquisi- 
torial methods.  He  appointed  special  commission  or;;,  who  made 
an  inquisition ;  both  the  names  and  the  testimony  of  the  wituessos 
wore  submitted  to  WiUiam,  who  made  what  defence  he  could.  In 
reuderlng  judgment  d'Ailly  called  in  tlie  Dominicau  Prior  of  St. 
Quentin,  who  was  inquisitor  of  the  dktrict  of  Cambrai,  and  the 
sentence  was  as  irregular  as  the  proceedings.  William  Iiad  no  de- 
Bire  for  martyrdom,  and  abjured  the  heresy ;  ho  was  required  to 

I  purge  himself  with  six  compurgators,  after  which  ho  was  to  un- 
dergo tlie  penance  of  three  yearn'  conllnement  in  a  castle  of  the 

'bishop's,  while  if  ho  failed  in  his  purgation  ho  wna  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  a  convent  of  his  order  during  the  archbishop's  ploa»- 
nre-— a  most  curious  and  illogical  medley,  lie  succeeded  in  find- 
ing tho  requisite  number  of  coinpurgat^>rs,  but  though  he  disap- 
peared from  the  scene  his  sect  was  by  no  means  extinguished,  and 
we  hear  of  the  [wrsecution  of  a  heresiarch  as  late  as  I42S.* 

That  Clement  XI.  did  not  err  when  he  forosaw  the  dangerous 
errors  lurking  under  the  devotion  of  the  Flagellants  was  demon- 
strated in  1414.  The  sect  still  existed,  and  its  crude  theories  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  flagellation  had  gradually  been  develo[ied  into 

ipn  antisacerdotal  heresy  of  the  most  uncompromising  character. 
A  certain  Conrad  Schmidt  was  the  constructive  heresiarch  who 
gave  to  its  bdief  an  organized  completeness,  and  his  death  made 


I 
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no  diminutioQ  of  tlie  zeal  of  his  disciples,  nor  did  the  failure  of  his 
prriphecy  of  the  emi  of  tho  worltl  in  1369.  The  curious  ootmeo* 
tiou  liiitweeu  Uie  f  la^llanU  and  the  Begbardti  in  indicated  by  the 
fa£t  that  these  Flagellant  Brethren,  or  Krethrea  of  tho  Cpohs,  aa 
they  styled  thcmsolvos,  regarded  (3onrad  as  tho  inoimation  of 
Enoch,  and  a  certain  Be^hard,  who  had  been  burned  at  Erfurt 
about  VMM,  as  Kliae — on  angel  having  brought  their  soula  from 
heaven  and  infused  them  into  Schmidt  and  thin  Begbard  while  yet 
in  tbe  womb.  Schmidt  was  to  preside  at  the  approaching  Day  of 
Judgment,  wiiich  M-at>  eunetantly  buUered  tu  be  at  hand,  Anti- 
christ being  the  pope  and  tho  priests,  whose  reign  was  drawing  to 
an  end. 

When,  in  1343,  tho  letter  commanding  flagellation,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  was  brought  by  on  angel  and  laid  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter,  God  withdrew  all  spiritual  power  from  the 
Church  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Brethren  of  the  Cross.  Since  thea 
ail  sacmnieuLtt  htul  lost  their  virtue,  and  tu  partidte  of  tbem  waa 
mortal  sin.  Baptism  had  been  replaoed  by  that  of  tbe  blood 
drawn  Vv  tho  scourge ;  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  only  delUed 
marriage;  the  Eucharist  was  but  a  device  b}'  which  the  priesta 
sold  a  morsel  of  bread  for  a  penny — if  they  believed  it  to  \j0  the 
body  of  Christ  they  were  woi-ae  than  Judas,  who  got  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  for  it;  flagellation  replaced  them  all.  Oaths  were  a 
mortal  sin,  but  to  avoid  betraying  tho  sect  the  faitliful  could  takD 
them  and  receive  the  sacraments,  and  then  expiate  it  by  flagella- 
tion. The  growth  of  such  a  boUef  and  tho  mingled  contempt  and 
hatred  manifeated  for  the  clergy  prove  that  to  the  people  the 
Cliuroh  wad  wi  much  a  stranger  and  an  oppressor  as  it  had  been 
in  the  twelfth  centmy.  lb  had  learned  nothing,  and  was  aa  far 
from  Christ  aa  over. 

Conrad  Sclimidt  had  promulgated  bis  errors  in  Thuringia, 
where  his  sectaries  were  disooTorod,  in  1414.  at  Sangcrhausen. 
Thither  sf>od  tho  inquisitor  St'honevcM  —  called  Honry  b}*  tho 
chroniclers,  but  probably  tbe  same  aa  tbe  Eyhird,  whom  we  havo 
aeen  at  work  some  years  before  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Tho 
princes  of  Thuringlu  and  Misnia  were  ordered  to  assist  him,  and 
they  were  eager  to  share  in  the  suppression  of  a  heresy  which 
I  threatened  to  revolutionize  the  social  order.  Tlio  proceedings 
H  must  have  been  more  energetic  than' regular.    Torture  must  have 
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been  freeir  uaed  to  gather  into  the  net  so  mujr  netixas;  nor  can 
a  pataeni  bauuig  hare  been  gmn  to  the  ■tiiiunii  Their  shrift 
wM  short,  and  before  Schftaevcid  had  left  the  tone  of  actioo  be 
had  cafed  the  bamisg  of  Dinetv-oDe  at  Saiij^erfaaaseo,  foctr-foor 
is  the  Beigfaborag  toira  of  WtBki4.  aod  man;  more  in  other  vil- 
hgm.  Tec  wmA  was  the  pcfSBrtence  of  the  berarr  that  even  thif 
vboleole  sbuig^ter  did  not  snSoe  for  its  soppfeanon.  Two  yean 
later,  in  lilfi,  its  renuins  were  dGscoTend,  and  again  Scfaunevdd 
waa  aeBt  for.  He  eaEaariaed  the  aocMed.  To  those  who  abjared 
he  aKgaed  pMaaeas,  and  handed  over  the  obstiaate  to  the  seeo- 
lar  am.  Uk  anilEB  most  hare  been  harrted.  for  he  did  not  rtay 
to  witaesB  the  eiecata'oc  of  those  whom  be  bad  ooademned,  and 
after  bit  depaitvie  the  pcxnoea  gathered  all  together,  both  peni- 
twtatad  impeaiteats,  aoaae  thne  faaadred  ia  aamber*  and  boned 
the  whole  at  them  in  one  day.  Tfas  terrible  example  prodooed 
tte  peofoond  imprroawn  that  was  desired,  aad  beieaAtf  the  sect 
e(  FlagellaBtB  aiay  be  i^gaided  as  nnimpoitaat.  Soon  dnBonoo, 
as  we  bare  seen,  took  pboe  the  next  rear  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
Maace,  whea  San  VioeAKe  Fener  er^nvssed  his  ^iprobatua  of  thit 
fam  of  diniptEae,aad  Gcrtoo  mildly  niged  its  daagen;  bat  when, 
m  1451,  a  eeitain  Biafaop  Andieas  specifled,  namg  the  objeota  of  I 
the  ODnaeQ  of  Bid^  the  fiiip[Misii<iii  of  the  bensMs  of  the  Hai»- 
tet^WaUeases,  Fnlicelli.  Vk^liffitee.  the  MsnWwaas  of  Boaak, 
the  BBgfaardai,  and  the  achimiatie  Greeks,  there  it  no  t^atiim  ia 
the  enmnention  to  Fl^;enaat&  Vet  the  canaes  which  had  giren 
rite  to  the  hera^  oontinoed  in  fall  force  aad  It  waa  stall  chefibhed 
ia  secnL  la  1453  and  14M  Brethren  of  the  Cros  were  a^ia 
dinovend  in  Thnringia,  and  the  Inqniatioa  was  speedily  at  work 
to  ledabn  them.  Iltidet  the  eirors  propagated  by  Coeiad 
Scfaaiidl,  it  was  not  difiooh  to  extort  fran  the  sreased  ibe  cns- 
taBMry  eanfletaaas  of  foal  aemal  exeeassB  eoaunitted  in  dark  sob- 
Tffiniifaii  coDTeatides,  and  eren  of  Lnctfenn  doctrines,  teaching 
that  ia  time  Satan  woeld  regain  his  phce  ia  heaw  aad  expel 
Omt :  thoagh  when  we  bear  that  thn'  alleged  the  ertl  IHvs  of 
the  dergy  as  the  cause  ct  their  misb^ief  we  mar  nasDoablr  doabc 
of  these  raporta.  Aaeherslehen,  Sondegqhsaeeo,  and 
were  the  oetUrca  of  the  sect,  and  at  the  latter  pUre, 
in  1454,  twenty-two  men  aad  womoi  were  boned  as  obstinate 
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heretics.    In  llSt  a  few  were  punished  in  Anhalt,  and  the  sect 
gradually  disappeared.* 

The  case  of  the  Beghards  and  Be^uinee  came  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Oonstanco  in  spvcttiJ  shapes.  To  giianl  tlmmsolves  from  the 
incessant  molestations  to  which  thoy  were  exposed  they  had,  to  a 
large  extent,  attiliated  themselves,  nominally  at  least,  as  Tertiaries, 
to  the  Mendiauit  Orders,  chiefly  to  the  Franciscan,  whoso  scapular 
they  atlopted.  In  a  project  of  refonn,  carefuUv  prepaivd  for  ac- 
tion by  tije  council,  this  is  strongly  denouncetl ;  they  are  said  to 
live  in  forests  and  in  cities,  frcti  from  subjection,  indulging  in  inde- 
cent habits,  not  without  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  though  able  of 
body  and  fit  to  earn  their  Livelihood  by  labor,  they  subsiiit  on 
ahns,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  and  miserable.  It  was  tliorefore 
proposed  to  forbid  the  wearing  of  the  scapular  by  all  who  were 
not  bound  by  vows  to  the  Orders  and  subjected  to  the  Rules.  It 
was  also  pixinounced.  neccssar}'  to  make  frequent  visitations  of 
their  txinununities  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  life,  and 
magistrates  and  nobles  were  to  be  ordered  not  to  interfere  with  such 
wholesome  supervision  under  pain  of  interdict.  It  was  possibly 
to  meet  this  attack  that  numerous  testimonial  letters  from  the 
clergy  and  magistrates  of  Germany  certifying  to  the  orthodoxy, 
piety,  and  usefulness  of  the  associations  were  sent  to  Martin  V., 
who  submitted  them  to  Angolo,  Cardinal  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellus,  and  received  from  him  a  favorable  report.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  council,  in  1418,  a  more  formidable  assault  was  made 
upon  them  by  Matthew  (ynibon,  a  Dominioan  of  Wismar,  who 


•  Tbeod.  Vrie,  BiftL  Concil.  Conttant.  Lib.  iv.  DIM.  13.— Mnriets,  Los  BantoA 
~de  Eflpnfia,  Lib.  zi.  c.  xxviil. — QobcliuL  Pervoii,  Coamodrom.  Xt  vi.  0.  B8. — 
Chron.  H.  .-Egid.  in  Rruniiwig  (T^iCilinitii  S.  It.  BruDsr.  III.  SO.**). — Oicwier,  Lchr- 
liuch  der  KirchengeochicliLe,  IT.  ni.  &17~]8.— Uerm.  Comori  Climn.  ann.  1418 
(Eccwd.  Corp.  ni«t  IT.  1306).— AudrwB  OubcrnM-  Concil.  P.  iv.  c.  U  (Von  der 
Hftidt  VT.  IM).— Chron.  Magdelmrgonii,  ann,  1454  (Mmbom.  Rer.  Gcrmui.  II. 
803).— Ilaupt,  ZeiUchntl  fUr  KircheogeEcbiclite,  18S7, 114-ia— Uerxog,  Abrisa, 
IL405. 

Id  1448,  wliCD  postUcncc  nntl  fiiuiiati  iji  Ita]^  broagbt  men  to  a  aenae  of  their 
sins,  the  eloquence  of  FtA  Hoherto,  a  FnuiciacAn,  excited  multitudva  to  repenU 
ance,  and  the  strcota  of  tbc  cttice  vcrc  again  rillud  with  Plagellanla,  clUdpliniog 
tbcnuelves  aod  wivpini;  (llti-aciis,  Huiloria  PonUfical,  11.  180}. 
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Burchard  and  his  disciples  wore  tried  and  ponanoed  with  croBses; 
but  they  wore  Rah«oqtiontly  found  to  be  reUp«ed  and  were  all 
burned.  At  Uh,  Charles  and  his  followers  were  similarly  burned. 
At  Constance  llcnry  dc  Tierra  was  forced  to  abjure.    At  Ulm, 

John  and  a  numerous  company  were  Bubjectwl  to  public  penanc*. 
In  Wurtemberg  there  was  a  great  heresiarch  punisheti,  whose  con- 
viction was  only  secured  after  infinite  pains.  Then  from  Itohemia 
there  come  Begharda  every  year  wlio  seduce  a  countless  number 
to  heresy  in  Berne  and  Soieur«.  This  leads  one  to  think  that 
Hemmerlin,  in  his  {lassion,  may  confound  Hussites  with  Beghards, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  his  assertion  that  there  is  in  Upper  Ger^ 
many  no  heresy  save  that  introduced  by  the  foxes  of  this  perni- 
cious sect.  Xidcr,  in  fact,  writing  immedintely  after  the  Council  of 
Basle  htu\  effected  a  settlement  with  the  Hussites,  when,  for  a  time 
at  least,  in  Germany  tliey  were  no  longer  considered  enemies  of 
the  Church,  ileclures  tluit  heretics  wore  few  and  powerless,  skulk- 
ing in  concealment  and  not  to  be  dremled,  although  he  had,  in 
describing  the  errors  of  the  Bi-ethrcn  of  the  Free  Spirit,  stated 
that  they  were  still  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Suabia.  It  was 
evidently  a  member  of  this  sect  whom  he  describes  as  seeing  at 
Ratisbon  when  procewling  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Barcelona  on 
a  mission  from  the  Council  of  Basle  to  the  Llussltes.  She  was  a 
young  woman  of  sjiotless  chamctor,  who  made  no  eflfort  to  propa- 
gate lier  faith,  but  she  could  not  bo  induced  to  recant.  The  arch- 
dearon  adviswl  that  she  bo  torturetl  to  break  her  spirit,  which  was 
donti  without  success  and  without  forcing  her  to  name  her  con- 
iedcrates ;  but  when  Nider  \'i8it«d  her  in  her  cell  during  the  even- 
ing, ho  found  her  exhausted  with  suffering,  and  he  readily  brought 
her  to  acknowle<Ige  her  error,  aft^r  which  she  made  a  public  re- 
cantation. This  shows  us  that  there  could  hare  l>cen  no  Inquisi- 
tion in  RattBlKin.  and  that  the  local  authorities  had  even  lost  the 
memory  of  inquisitorial  proceedings." 

In  144C  the  Council  of  WUrzburg  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  canon  of  that  of  Mainz  in  1310,  onlonng  the  expulsion  of  all 
wandering  Be^harUs  using  the  old  cry  of  "  Tirod  dttrch  OoU^''  and 
preaching  in  caverns  and  secret  places,  showing  the  maintenance 


*  H«mm?rlin  Gtoaa  quanind.  Bull&r;  ^Dsd.  LolUrdoruiu  0«Kriptia — Slider 
Fonnic*r.  hl  8,  7,  &. 
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of  the  traditional  ciLstoms  and  also  the  absence  of  more  active 
persocntion.  In  1453  Nicholas  V.  formally  adjoined  them  to  the 
Mendicant  Orders  as  Tertiaries.  Some  of  them  obovftd  and  formed 
a  distinct  class,  known  as  Zeppereuses,  from  their  princifNil  house 
at  Zepper.  They  diminished  greatly  in  numtjer,  however,  and  in 
105O  Innocent  X.  united  them  with  the  Tertiaries  of  Italy,  under 
the  Qcnoral  Master  residing  in  Ivomhardy.  The  female  portion  of 
the  association.%  which  hocamc  distinctively  known  us  Beguines, 
were  more  fortunate.  They  were  able  to  preserve  their  identity 
and  their  communities,  which  remain  flnuriahing  to  the  present 
day»  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  where  in  1857  the  great  Be- 
guiuage  of  Ghent  contained  six  hundred  Beguines  and  two  hun- 
dred locaUtirt's  or  boarders.* 

Still  there  remained  a  oonsideraWc  number  both  of  heretic 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  and  of  orthodox  liegharda  of  hoth 
sexes  who  recalcitrated  of  being  tlius  bi-ought  under  rule  and  de- 
prived of  their  accustomed  independence.  Thus  it  is  related  of 
Bernhardt  who  was  elected  Abbot  of  Uirsau  in  14t>0,  that  among 
other  reforms  he  ejected  all  the  Begiiines  from  their  house  at  Alt- 
burg,  on  account  of  their  impurity  of  life,  and  replaced  them  with 
Dominican  Tertiaries.  This  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Beghards 
who  dwelt  in  hermitages  in  the  forest  of  llirsau,  and  tiiey  con- 
spired against  the  abbot,  but  only  to  their  own  detriment.  In  1463 
the  Synod  of  Constance  complains  of  the  unlawful  wearing  of  the 
Franciscan  scapular  by  Lollards  and  Beguines:  all  who  do  so  are 
required  to  prove  their  right  or  to  lay  it  aside,  and  able-bodied 
Lollards  are  ordered  to  live  by  honest  lalmr  and  not  by  beggary. 
This  Utter  practice  was  ineradicable,  however,  and  twenty  years 
later  another  synoti  wa-s  compelled  t«  re])eat  the  command.  In 
14D1  a  synod  of  Bamberg  refers  to  the  provisions  of  the  Clemen- 
tines against  the  Beguines  as  though  their  enforcement  was  still 
coiled  for;  and  Friar  John  of  Monivia,  who  diet!  at  Briinn  in  1493, 
is  warmly  praise<l  as  a  fierce  and  indefatigable  persecutor  of  Hus- 
sites and  Beghiirds.  These  in8ubt>ri1inate  religionists  continue<t  to 
exist  under  almost  constant  persecution,  until  the  Keformation, 


•  Condi..  TIn-bipoleiu.  aan.  1446  CHftrtzljeiiD  V.  SSfl).  —  Mosheim  ile  Bef^- 
hardis  pp.  178-9,  19Q,  IH-C-  —  Addia  and  Araold'a  Catholic  Dictionar]', 
p.  78. 
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wIkii  Hbev-  aw'igJ  as  -fiat  of  ^oe  -tfemwitt  w^dA 
the  spread*^  Lgsb*?a.-bBn-* 

It  was   BDQi'fiR!^*^  ZS^m  y^THwitriinw  ^tii^mJ  CEBnfc  IB. 

Hiesttes  sfavxiki  lasGkin.  ir/m  ^liantjiiikrT  uni  pcqwfrtiac  e0wC& 
bat  the  sprafed  of  U!i^  ittnsr  ^zf.-oua.  die  Tflifi»:4ne  pnpBiaAuu  vai 

vndn'  tbe  {wv»1h&:5  of  puo*^  'egia-jk  mc-v^  •taeif  fiiSv-  alrw-  id 

<irdiaans  f>:?F  ^he  fioimsusB  '▼oiirh.  uhk  -^rofif  <^aaiB.  *fcf  cfmsfe- 
CKia^  fTK^  -.f  SfW<sy.    Thxff'  t^^c^  x?^l  %?  ■ranaac  aoi 

a  AixiL  Jjnl  unih.  ■ith^r  'sanmam^iL  v  stoetc  son.  ocFmrCBOfc. 
T^?"  vff*  fiKbfT  cria^  :•:  lane  lae  iia^^ciia  wziA.  beS.  beak. 
wbi  -etn^jt  i*^r^  SaaatT  3.  ill  "tot  Tmew^  •*mnfwhvm.  Hioiv 
TATff  zn^La^nas*  ■v'iK-  rif-s^  *:  iZ.  'na  Tgmit  aBOK  tA^w»  h 
aiEdfftxrT  ^I'—'Ti-t.  itf  -vb£1  jis  -,;  rilew  '▼in:,  iz&ifue-  3*  cavOve 
i&fDX.  j^mji  iC  jiUi*c  ■i-iz:«.  liiisii  f?:ni  ^zlof  ^m  *"n.M  fii^  Tbr 
•■nwic  vcu  :c  "rii?  .Tamnl  Ttifetrs  the  tlam  "iniic  ina  ■■»>jj  »hgi» 
55^1-  fcaii  r  "nundscTiia.";!"^  "j-t  '■  "rfnifr-^i  -j^mmta^  ^Hns^  iMifT 

zt  '-^■.  1  Tr_esc.  kn-jT-i  is  H-f3.rr  '^^TifritL  Taii  jini  •sna^Koi 
Hias-ii  iiXTT-jnaf*  t-l*  nir^e-:  iz  ?-iz:Ht>;tt.  -ni^  iScrat  fa.  1-^BL 
iixi:aifr  "zr^sc  311.1W:  HtOJT"  T-ir '■i*m'««'  -rwa-  lae  sBm^  2n&     Tn 

~i2*i  r'iCrfr  TTT^ran.  x-is  Tar^e*!  it  ^r;«!sr     5:™n  u?sr  "ae  C<ixiae£ 

i»'«rT::nit-*  "nr'»i:rifiTr  ~Tiii?*"!i:iu  Tnt*~  ie  net  TTct  •wmTft 

Hn.-*  lEii  rvnt**:  i  irunt^^^ns  ?  iI«;-T-.zir  "iie  3»  -vat  3xf>3k  la-  Sfr. 

tnii   ctf  iLisis^:  lh:  ii_r* —    t  .lj  fi!!C:r:u^  "^-^^  fame  ami  jxrnstf 
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dial  More  tragic  was  the  fate  of  Frederic  Keiscr,  a  Simbian, 
educated  in  Waldensianism.  Under  the  gnise  of  a  merchant  he 
had  served  as  a  preaclier  among  the  Waldensiaa  ohurchea  which 
maintained  a  secivt  exintence  Ihruughuut  Gennany.  At  Ileils- 
bronn  he  was  captured  in  a  Uussit*  r^d,  when,  carrie«1  to  Mount 
Tabor,  he  rwo^aizcd  the  pracliual  identity  of  the  faitha  and  re- 
ceived ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  Taborite  Bishop  Nicholas. 
Ho  hibored  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  chnrohes,  and  wandered 
as  a  missionary  through  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Switzerland. 
Finally  ho  snttUMl  at  Stnuisburg,  which  was  always  a  licretlo  centre, 
and  gathered  a  oommoniiy  of  diaciplca  around  him.  lie  called 
himself  "  Frederic,  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop  of  the  faithful  in 
the  Konian  Cbui-uh  who  spurn  the  Donation  of  Constantine."  He 
was  detecte<1  in  1458  and  ari-ested  with  his  followers.  Under  tort- 
ure he  confessed  all  that  was  required  of  huu,  otdy  to  withdraw 
it  when  rejuoved  from  the  torturo-chajnber.  The  burgomaster, 
IJans  Draohenfebi,  and  the  civic  magistracy  earnestly  opposed 
hid  execution,  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  he  was  burnod, 
togethiir  with  his  faithful  servant,  Anna  Weiler,  an  old  woman  of 
Niirnberg.* 

Keiseir  had  been  specially  successful  with  the  descendants  of 
the  i*omeranian  Waldcnstsa  who,  lui  we  have  seen,  abjured  before 
the  inquisitor  I'elor  iu  1393.  They  a]>pear  to  have  by  no  meaus 
aban<loned  their  heresy,  and  were  easily  brought  to  the  m»^ificar 
tions  which  assimilated  them  to  the  Hiisitites — the  a«loption  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  dcarons,  tlie  communion  in  both  elemonts, 
and  the  honoring  of  Wiokliff,  Hubs,  and  Jeroine  of  IV.tguo.  In 
this  same  year,  145H,  a  tailor  of  Helohow,  named  Matthew  Ilagen, 
was  arrested  with  throe  disciples  (ind  carriod  to  Bt'i-llti  for  trial 
by  order  of  the  Elector  Frederic  II.  IIo  had  been  ortlaincd  as  a 
priest  in  Bohemia  by  lieiser,  and  had  returned  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect  and  administer  it«  sacmments.  Hls  followers 
weakened  and  abjure*!,  but  he  nimainoil  steadfast,  and  was  atxin- 
doaed  to  the  secuhu*  arm.    To  root  out  tlie  sect,  I)r.  John  Canne- 


•  Condi.  ScneiiB.  aim,  H33(H«r<iiiiu.  VIII.  1010-17).— Ullmann's  Rofurmert 
before  the  RfifnnnAtion,  Menrics'  Tnufil.  1.  »63-4.— Flac  Illjr.  Catal.  TmI.  Veri- 
taU»  Lib.  xtx.  p.  1330  (lid.  1908).— ComlHi.  Ilistotttt  d«8  V&udois  d'ltalie,  L  87.— 
UoffmuiD,  QoKhtcbtc  det  loquiutioa,  li.  390-1. 
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man,  who  had  tried  Hagcn,  was  sent  to  Aagennunde  as  episcopal 
inqaisitor;  he  found  many  sectaries  but  no  obstinacy,  for  they 
willingly  submitted  and  abjured.* 

There  was,  in  fact,  enoug-b  in  common  between  the  doctrines 
of  tho  more  radical  TTussites  and  those  of  the  Waldenses  to  bring 
the  aects  eventually  together.  The  Waldenses  h&d  by  no  means 
been  extirftated,  and  when,  in  1467,  the  remnant  of  the  Taboritcs 
known  as  the  Bohemian  Brethren  opened  communication  with 
them,  the  envoys  sent  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  on  th« 
oonfines  between  Austria  and  Moravia,  where  they  had  existed 
for  more  tlian  two  centuries.  They  had  a  bishop  named  Stephen, 
who  speedily  called  in  another  bishop  to  perform  the  rite  of  oi 
nation  for  the  Brethren,  showing  that  the  heretic  communitic 
were  numerous  and  well  organized.  The  negotiations  unfortu- 
nately attracted  attention,  and  the  Church  made  short  work  of 
those  on  whom  it  could  lay  its  liands.  Bishop  Stephen  was  burned 
at  Vienna  and  the  flock  was  scattered,  many  of  them  finding 
refuge  in  Moravia.  Others  fled  as  far  as  Brandenboi^,  where 
already  there  wore  flourishing  AValdonsian  communities.  These 
were  soon  afterwards  discovered,  aud  steel,  tire,  and  wattr  were 
unsparingly  n8e<i  for  their  destruction,  without  blotting  them  out. 
A  portion  of  those  who  escaped  emigrateil  to  Bohemia,  where  they 
were  gladly  received  by  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  incorjjorated 
into  their  societies.  The  close  association  thus  formed  bctweoo 
the  Brethren  and  the  Waldenses  resulted  in  a  virtual  coalescence 
which  gave  rise  to  a  new  word  in  the  nomenclature  of  horeey. 
When,  in  1479,  Sixtus  IV.  confirmed  Friar  Thomas  (iognati  aa 
Inquisitor  of  Vienna,  he  urged  him  to  put  forth  every  exertion  to 
suppress  the  Hussites  and  Nicolinista'.  These  latter,  who  took 
thnir  name  from  Nicholas  of  Silesia,  were  evidently  Itohemian 
Brethren  who  adhered  to  the  extreme  doctrine  common  to  both 
sects,  that  nothing  could  justify  putting  a  human  heing  to  death. 
Thus  the  struggle  continued,  ami  though  the  diinger  was  averted 
which  had  once  seemed  threatening,  of  the  widespread  adoption 
of  Hussite  theories,  there  remained  concealed  enough  Hussite  and 
Waldensian  hostility  to  Itome  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  discontent 
aud  to  give  sutlioient  support  to  revolt  when  a  man  was  found,. 


*  Wattrabacl),  SiUungsberichtc  der  Preum.  Akad.  1886,  pp.  S7-& 
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like  Lutlier,  bold  enough  to  cloth©  in  words  the  conviction*  which 
thousands  were  st^cretly  nursing.* 

Signs,  indeed,  were  not  wanting  in  the  fifteenth  century  ot 
the  iDevitablc  rupture  of  the  sixteenth.  Trominent  among  those 
who  boldly  defied  the  power  of  Itome  was  Gregory  of  Heimburg, 
whom  UUman  well  designates  as  the  citizen- Luther  of  the  fifteenth 
oentary.  He  first  comes  into  riew  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  the 
service  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  wus  then  one  of  the  foremost  advo- 
cates of  the  reforming  party,  and  lie  remained  steadfast  to  the 
principles  which  bis  patron  bartered  for  the  papacy.  A  forerun* 
ner  of  the  Humanists,  he  labored  to  diffuse  classical  culture,  ami 
with  his  admiration  for  the  ancients  he  had,  like  Marsiglio  of  Padun, 
imbibed  the  imi>orial  theory  of  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State.  With  tongue  and  pen  inspired  by  dauntless  courage  he  was 
indefatigable  to  the  last  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  empire 
and  the  supremacy  of  general  councils.  The  power  of  the  keys, 
he  taught,  had  been  granted  to  the  apostles  collectively;  these 
were  represented  by  general  councils,  and  the  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope  was  a  usur])ation.  His  free  expression  of  opin- 
ion infallibly  brought  him  into  collision  with  his  early  patron,  and 
the  antagonism  was  sharjtoncd  when  Pius  11.  convoked  the  assem- 
bly of  princes  at  Mantua  to  provide  for  a  new  crusade.  Gregory, 
who  was  there  as  counsellor  of  the  princes,  boldly  declared  that 
this  was  only  a  scheme  to  augment  the  papal  power  and  drain  all 
Germany  of  money.  \Vlien  Nicholas  of  Ciisa.  a  time-server  like 
Pius,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Brixen  and  claimed  properly  and 
rights  regardetl  by  Sigismund  of  Austria  as  belonging  to  himself, 
Sigismund,  under  (Trcgorv'a  advioo,  arrested  the  bishop.  There- 
upon Piu.s  in  June,  HUO,  laid  Sij^smund's  territories  under  inter- 
dict, and  induced  the  Swiss  to  attack  him.  Gregory  drew  up 
an  appeal  to  a  general  council,  which  Sigismuitd  issued,  although 
Pius  had  forbidden  snch  appeals,  and  he  further  had  the  hardihood 
to  prove  by  Scripture,  the  fatliers,  and  history,  that  the  Chui-ch 
was  subject  to  the  State.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Gregory  share  I 
his  master's  excommunication.  In  October,  1460,  he  wsis  declared 
ft  heretic,  and  all  the  faithful  were  ordercHl  to  seize  his  property 


*  nUL.  Ptim^cut.  Ecclcs.  Bohciii,  pp.  71-2  (a.  1. 1048),— Cuncntrii  Hist.  Fret 
Orthodox,  pp.  119-17  (Heidellwry*,  1605J,— Ripoll  III.  577. 
IL— 27 
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*nd  punish,  him.  To  this  he  responded  in  vigoroas  appeals  an; 
replicaiiuns,  couched  ia  tlio  must  insolent  and  contempluoua  litn- 
gaa^  towards  both  Pins  and  Nicholas.  In  October,  1461,  Pius 
sent  Friar  Martin  of  Rotenburg  to  preach  the  faith  and  preserve 
the  faithful  from  the  errors  of  Sigisniund  and  his  heresiarch  Qreg- 
ory,  and,  profpsaing  to  believe  that  Martin  vna  in  persona!  danger, 
he  offered  an  indtdgence  of  tiro  years  and  eighty  days  to  all  \7ho 
would  ronder  hini  lussiHtancc  in  his  need,  lie  also  ortlcred  the 
magislrates  of  Ntlrnhurg  to  seize  Gregory's  property  and  expel 
him  or  deliver  him  np  for  panishment.  We  next  find  Gregory 
uding  Diether,  Archbisliop  of  C3ctogno,  in  bis  quarrel  with  Pius 
over  the  unprecedented  and  extortionalo  demand  of  the  Holy  See 
for  annates ;  but  Diether  resigned,  Sigismund  made  his  peace,  and 
Gregory  was  abandone<1  to  his  exconimunlcation,  even  the  utty  of 
I^Umburg  withdrawing  its  protection.  He  then  t(>nk  refuge  in 
Bohemia  with  George  Podiebrad,  whom  he  served  efficiently  as  a 
oontroTorsialist,  earning  a  siieoial  donunciation  aa  a  heretic  of  the 
worst  t}^  from  Paul  II.,  in  l4fiP;  hut  Podiebra<l  died  in  1471. 
Gregorj-  then  went  to  Saxony,  where  Duke  Albert  protected  him 
ftnd  effected  his  reconciliation  with  Bixtus  IV.  He  was  absolved 
at  Easter,  1472.  only  to  die  in  the  following  August,  after  spend- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century  in  ceaseless  combat  with  the  papacy.* 
If  Gregor}'  of  Heimburg  emixxlies  the  I'uvult  of  the  ruling 
classes  against  Rome,  Hans  of  Nildaushausen  shows  ub  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  opposition  to  aacerdolaliism  which  was  spreading 
among  the  lower  strata  of  socioty.  Ilans  Boheim  was  a  wander* 
ing  drummer  or  lifer  from  Bohemia,  who  chanced  to  sottlo  at  Ni- 
ldaushausen, near  Wiirzburg.  Ho  doubtless  brought  with  htm  the 
revolutionary  ideas  of  the  Uussitos,  and  he  seems  to  have  entered 
into  an  alhanoe  with  the  parish  priest  and  a  Mendicant  Friar  or 
B^hard.  Itc  began  to  have  revelations  from  the  Virgin  which 
uiited  so  exactly  the  popular  wishes  that  crowds  speedily  began 
to  assemble  to  listen  to  him.  .She  instructed  him  to  announce  to 
her  people  that  Christ  could  no  longer  endure  the  pride,  the  avarice, 


•  tnimann,  op.  cit.  1. 195-207.— .^n.  Sylvii  'Epirt.  400  (0pp.  1571,  p.  033).— 
F»ciculu8  Rorum  Esp<^teiidftrniii  fit  Fugirndamm  11.  115-28  (Kd.  lO'JO).— Pralicr 
et  StniT.  IL  1S7'2««.- Wadding,  rum.  1401,  So.  S.— RipoU  Ul.  4C6.-CliroQ. 
QlaMberger  ftoo.  1463. 
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and  the  lost  of  the  priestliotKl,  and  that  the  world  would  bo  de- 
stroyed in  cxjusequeace  of  their  wicliodness,  unless  tliey  promptly 
tihuwud  Higns  of  amendment.  Titbos  and  tribute  should  l>c  puraly 
voluntary,  tolls  and  customs  dues  weru  to  be  abolished,  and  game 
was  no  lurigor  to  be  preserved.  As  the  fame  of  these  revelations 
spread,  crowds  flockfid  to  hear  the  inspirc<l  teacher,  from  the  lihine- 
lands,  Bavaria,  Thuringiu,  Saxony,  and  Misnia,  so  that  at  times  he 
addreased  an.  audience  of  twenty  ihou&and  to  thirty  thousand  souls. 
Bo  groat  was  tiio  revercnce  felt  for  him  that  those  who  could 
touch  him  deemetl  iheriwelves  sanctiiled,  and  frngmenta  of  his 
garments  were  treasured  as  relics,  so  that  his  clothes  were  rent  in 
pieces  whenever  ho  appi-aretl,  and  a  new  suit  was  rLHjLiisito  daily. 
That  no  one  doubteii  the  truth  of  the  Virgin's  donuncialions  of 
the  clergy  shows  the  nature  of  the  popular  estimation  of  the 
Church,  for  the  vast  crowds  who  came  eagerly  to  listen  were  by 
no  moans  compose*!  of  the  dangiirous  elements  of  society.  They 
were  peaceful  and  oi*derly ;  men  and  women  slept  in  the  neigh- 
boring fields  and  woods  and  cavce  without  fear  of  robbery  or 
violence;  tliey  had  money  to  ajjcnd,  moreover,  (or  the  offerings 
of  gold  and  silver,  jewels,  garments,  and  wax  were  large — large 
enough,  indeed,  to  tempt  the  greed  of  the  potentates,  for  after  the 
downfall  of  Hans  the  spoils  were  divided  between  the  Count  of 
Werthcim,  suzerain  of  NikkuBhauson.  the  Bishop  of  Wurzburg, 
and  his  metro|>olitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz.  The  latter  used 
a  poison  of  his  phindor  in  building  a  citadel  near  Mainz,  the  de> 
atruction  of  which  soon  aftcnvartls  by  fire  was  geneiully  regarded 
as  indicating  the  displeasure  of  the  Virgin. 

IJishop  Uiidolph  of  Wiirzbnrg  repeatedly  forbade  the  pilgrim* 
age  to  Xiklausliausen,  but  in  vain,  and  at  length  ho  was  led  to 

Ltake  more  decided  steps.  The  great  festivity  of  the  region  was 
the  feast  of  St.  Kilian,  ihe  martyr  of  AViirzburg.  falling  on  July  8. 
On  the  Sunday  previous,  July  fi,  HT6,  Hans  significantly  told  his 
nudience  to  return  the  following  Saturday  armed,  but  to  leave 
their  women  and  chihlren  at  home.  Alattors  were  evidently  ap- 
proiuihing  a  crisis,  and  the  bishop  did  not  wiiit  for  the  result,  but 
Bent  a  party  of  guanls,  who  seized  lians  and  conveyed  bira  to  a 
neighboring  stronghold.  The  next  day  about  six  thousand  of  his 
deluded  followers,  including  many  women  and  children,  sat  out 
for  the  castle,  without  arms,  believing  that  its  walls  would  fall  at 
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tfa«ir  demand.  They  refused  to  disperse  when  summoned,  but 
■were  rea<Ii!y  scattered  by  a  sjilly  of  men-at-amis,  8iipi»ortt'd  bv  a 
diicharge  from  the  cannon  of  the  castle,  in  which  many  wcro  slain, 
Hans  was  easUy  forced  by  torture  to  confess  the  faUity  of  his  rev- 
cUtions  and  the  deceits  by  which  he  and  his  confcMlerates  had 
stimulated  the  excitement  by  false  miracles :  but  his  confession 
did  not  avail  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned.  At  the 
place  of  execution  his  followers  expected  divine  interference,  and 
to  prevent  enchantment  the  cxccutionor  shaved  him  from  he^  to 
foot.  lie  walked  resolutely  to  the  stake,  singing  a  hymn,  but  his 
fortitude  gave  way  and  he  shrieked  in  agony  as  the  flames  reached 
him.  To  prevent  his  ashes  from  being  treasured  as  relics,  they 
were  carefully  collected  and  cast  into  the  river.  The  priest  and 
Beghard  who  had  served  as  bis  confederates  sought  safety  in 
flight,  but  were  caught  and  confessed,  after  which  Ihey  were  dis- 
charged ;  but  two  peasants — one  who  had  suggested  the  advance 
ui>on  the  cattle  and  one  who  had  wounded  thu  horse  of  one  of  the 
gunrds  who  captured  Hans — wore  l)choade<l.* 

If  Gr^rory  of  Heimburg  and  Ilans  of  Kiklanshausen  rei)re- 
sent  the  antagonism  to  liomo  which  porvwied  the  laity  from  the 
highmt  to  the  lowest,  John  vnn  Kucbrath  of  Wcsol  imlicatcs  that  ■ 
even  in  the  Church  the  same  spirit  was  not  wanting.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  theologians  and  preachers  of  whom  Germany  conhl 
boast,  celebrated  in  the  schools  as  the  ''  Light  of  the  World  "  and 
the  "  Master  of  Contradictions,"  he  was  a  hardy  and  somewhat 
violent  iLIsputant,  who  in  his  sermons  had  no  scruple  in  presenting 
his  opinions  in  the  most  offensive  sbape.  Like  Luther,  of  whom 
he  was  the  true  precursor,  he  commenced  by  an  assault  upon  in- 
dulgences, moved  thereto  by  the  Jubilee  of  1450,  when  pioua  Eu- 
rope prcci]jit8.tod  itself  upon  Rome  to  take  heaven  by  assaolt. 
Step  by  step  he  advanced  to  strip  the  Church  of  its  powers,  and 
was  led  to  reject  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  fathers,  recur- 
ring to  Scripture  as  the  sole  basis  of  authority.  lie  even  banished  ■ 
from  the  creed  the  word  "  J^Uiogu^"  and  his  predestinarian  views  ' 
deprived  the  Church  of  all  the  treasures  of  salvation.  Uow  little 
he  recked  of  the  feelings  of  those  whose  faith  he  assailed  is  seen 
in  his  remark  that  if  fasting  was  instituted  by  St.  Peter,  it  was 
probably  to  obtain  a  better  market  for  his  fish. 

*  Trithem.  Cbroo.  Hirsaug.  uin.  1476. — Cllmuin,  op.  eit  L  877  Aqq. 
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It  sbows  how  rosty  had  become  themachinery  of  persecution  and 
the  latitude  allowed  to  free  speech  that  John  of  Wesel  was  per- 
mitted so  long,  without  interference,  to  ripen  into  a  heresiorch  and 
to  disseminate  from  the  pnlpit  and  professorial  chair  these  opin- 
ions, as  dangerous  as  any  emittwl  by  WaUlenses,  "WicklinitDs, or 
HussitoB.  In  fact,  but  for  the  bitter  qiiarrul  betwueu  the  K4^uliHt8 
and  Nominalists,  which  filled  the  scholastic  world  with  strife,  it 
ia  probable  tliat  he  would  have  been  unuioleated  to  the  end  and 
enabled  to  close  his  days  in  pcaco.  Ho  was  a  leader  of  the  Nom- 
inalists, and  the  Dominican  Thomists  of  Mainz  were  resolved  tOj 
silence  him.  The  Archbishop  of  Iklainz  was  Diether  of  Isenburg, 
who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  see  in  1463,  but  had  resumed 
it  in  1475  on  the  death  of  his  competitor,  Adolph  of  Nassau  ;  he  did 
not  wish  another  condJct  with  Borne,  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
consequence  of  his  public  denunciations  of  the  iia\ta\  auctions  of 
the  archiepiscopal  pallium  ;  he  was  threatened  with  this  unless  ho 
woiUd  surrender  John  of  Wesel  as  a  victim,  and  he  yielded  to  the 
pressure  in  1479. 

In  the  i^reat  province  of  Mainz  there  was  no  inquisitor;  trial 
by  the  regular  episcopal  officials  would  be  of  uncertain  result; 
and  as  there  was  a  Dominican  inquisitor  at  Cologne,  in  the  person 
of  Friar  Gerhard  von  Elton,  he  was  sent  for.  He  came,  accom- 
panied by  Friar  Jacob  Sprengcr,  not  yot  on  inquisitor,  but  whom 
we  shall  see  hereafter  in  that  capacity  busy  in  burning  witches. 
With  him  came  the  theologians  from  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Cologne,  who  were  to  sit  iia  experts  and  assessors,  and 
so  carefully  were  they  select**!  that  one  of  the  Heidelberg  doc- 
tors, to  whom  we  are  indebted  fur  an  account  of  the  proceedings, 
tells  us  that  among  them  all  there  wfis  but  one  Nominalist.  He 
evidently  regards  the  uhole  matter  as  au  incident  in  the  scholas- 
tic strife,  aud  says  that  the  accused  would  have  boen  acquitted  Iiad 
he  Ijeen  allowed  counsel  and  had  he  not  been  so  harshly  troatod. 

The  proceedings  are  a  curious  travesty  of  the  inquisitorial  proc- 
ess, which  show  that,  however  much  its  forms  had  Iwen  forgot- 
ten, the  principle  was  rigidly  maintained  of  treating  the  accused 
as  guilty  in  advance.  There  was  no  secrecy  attempted;  every- 
thing was  condncteii  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  laymen  as  well 
as  ecclesiastics,  prominent  among  whom  we  recognize  the  Count 
of  '^Vertheim.  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Hans  of  Niklausbausen. 
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After  a.  preliminary  meeting,  when  the  assembly  oonvenod  for 
buffinesB,  Februar}'  8,  1479,  the  inquisitor  von  Elten  presided, 
with  Archbishop  Diothor  under  him,  and  opened  the  prooeedingi 
bj  goggcsting  that  two  or  throo  friends  of  the  accused  should 
warn  him  to  repent  of  his  errors  and  beg  for  mercy,  in  which  case 
be  should  have  mercy,  but  otherwise  not.  A  doputatioa  was 
thereupon  despatched,  but  their  mission  waa  not  speedily  per- 
formed ;  the  inquisitor  chafed  at  the  delay,  and  b^an  blostenog 
and  threatening.  A  high  official  was  sent  to  hurry  the  matteri 
but  at  that  moment  John  of  WeseJ  entered,  pallid,  bent  with  a^ 
leaning  on  his  staff,  antl  supported  by  two  Franciacant.  IIo  wa« 
made  to  ait  on  tli«  ilour ;  rou  Eltcn  repeated  to  liini  the  meesage, 
and  when  he  attemptcil  to  defend  himself  he  was  cut  short,  badg- 
ered and  threatened,  until  he  was  brought  to  sue  for  pardon. 
After  this  he  was  put  through  a  long  and  exhausting  examina- 
tion, and  was  finally  remanded  until  the  next  day-  A  commissioa 
consisting  principally  of  the  Cologne  and  lleidedberg  dootors  was 
appointed  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  him.  The 
next  day  he  was  again  brought  out  and  examined  afresh,  when  ho 
endeavored  to  defend  his  views.  "If  all  men  renounce  Clirist," 
he  said,  "  1  will  still  worship  him  and  be  a  Christian,"  to  which 
Ton  Elten  retorte<l,  "So  say  all  heretics,  even  when  at  the  stake. ^' 
Finally  it  was  resolved  that  three  doctors  should  be  dt^utod, 
piously  to  exhort  him  to  abandon  his  errora.  As  in  the  oaae  of 
Huss,  it  was  not  his  death  that  was  wanted,  but  his  humiliation. 
On  the  li>th  the  deputies  labored  with  him.  "  If  Christ  were 
here,"  he  told  them, "  and  were  treated  like  mo;,  you  would  con- 
demn him  as  a  heretic — but  he  would  get  the  better  of  yon  with 
his  subtlety."  At  length  he  was  |>ersuaded  to  acknowledge  that 
his  views  were  erroneous,  on  the  deputies  agreeing  to  take  the  ro- 
sponsibility  on  their  own  consciences.  He  had  long  been  eick 
when  the  trial  was  commenced,  all  assistance  was  withheld  from 
him ;  agc;,  weakness,  and  the  dark  and  filthy  dungeon  from  which 
he  had  vainly  beggc<l  to  be  relieviKl  broke  ilown  his  powers  of  re- 
sistance, and  he  submitted.  Ue  publicly  recauted  and  abjured, 
his  books  were  burned  before  his  face,  and  he  won  sentenced  to 
fanprteoDment  for  life  in  the  Augnstinian  monastery  of  Mains. 
He. did  not  long  sunive  his  mortihcation  and  misery,  for  ho  died 
in  1481.    The  trial  excited  great  interest  among  all  the  scholars 
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of  G^itraany,  who  were  shocked  at  tbia  treatment  of  a  man  so 
omiiient  ami  distinguished.  Yet  his  writing  survived  him  and 
proved  grcjitly  encoui-uging  to  the  early  liefonuere.  Melanchthon 
onuraeratea  him  among  those  who  by  their  worka  kept  up  the 
continuity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.* 

It  is  evident  from  thii  caae  that  the  Inquisition,  thoo^  not 
extinct  in  Germany,  was  not  in  working  order,  and  thai  even 
where  it  existed  nominally  a  special  effort  was  requisite  to  make 
it  function.  Still  wo  hear  oooasionaliy  of  tlie  appointment  of  in- 
quisitore,  and  from  the  career  of  Spronger  we  know  that  their  ]l^ 
bors  oould  be  fruitfully  tUrectecl  to  the  extirpation  of  witchcraft. 
Soroery,  indeed,  had  become  the  uioal  threataninif  heresy  of  the 
time,  and  other  spiritual  aberrations  were  attracting  little  atton. 
tioa.  In  the  elaborate  statutes  issued  by  the  Synod  of  Bamberg, 
in  14!)  1,  the  section  devoted  to  heroHy  dwells  at  much  length  on 
tlie  details  of  witchcraft  and  magic,  and  mentions  only  one  other 
doctrinal  error — the  vitiation  of  sacraments  in  polluted  hands — 
and  it  directs  that  all  who  nc^leot  to  denounce  heretics  are  to  be 
themselves  treuteit  as  aecoinpliceB,  but  it  makes  no  allusion  to  tlio 
Inquisition.  Still  there  is  an  occasional  manifestation  showing 
that  inquisitors  existed  and  souiotinieu  exercised  their  powers. 
I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Herman  of 
Ryswick,  who  was  condemned  and  abjured  in  14&9,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  was  buraed  aa  a  relapsed  by  the  inquisitor  at  The 
Hague,  in  1512,  and  only  allude  to  it  hero  as  an  evidence  of  con- 
tinued inquisitorial  aL-tivity.f 

The  persecution  of  John  Reuchlin,  like  that  of  John  of  WeseL 
sprang  from  acholastic  antagonisms,  but  its  development  shows 
how  completely,  during  the  interval,  the  inquisitorial  power  had 
wasted  away.  Eouchlin  was  a  pupil  of  John  Wessel  of  Or<mingcn ; 
as  the  leader  of  the  IIumanistR,  and  tho  foremost  rapresentative  in 
Germany  of  the  now  learning,  ho  was  involved  in  bitter  contro- 
versy with  the  Dominicans,  who.  as  traditional  Thomists,  were 
ready  to  do  battle  to  tho  doath  for  scholasticism.    Tho  ferocious 


•  I>*ArgeBtrtI.ii.a!)l-e.—Tnimann,op.cit.T.  258-9, 9"7~W,8Bft-7,—TritlietD. 
Cbroii.  Hirsniig,  aun.  1479.^Coiir,  Urepeiv-  Chruii.  Contiiiuut.  una.  1479, — He- 
UnebthoQ.  Respnn3.  mi  Rfivnr,  InquU.,  WMtebergw,  ISSO.  Sig.  Tl  3. 

t  Ripoll  IV.  5,— SvDoa  Baiuberji.  aon.  14Vl,Tlt.  4i  (Lodewig  Scriplt.  Kei: 
Ocrm.  I.  IMS-U).— D'Argeutr£  1.  ri.  M2. 
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jocularity  with  which  Sebastian  Brandt  dilates,  id  bis  most  finished 
Lattnity,  upon  the  tortum  and  burning  of  four  Dominicans  at 
Heme,  in  1509,  for  frauds  commilttHi  in  the  controversy  over  tliej 
Immaculate  Conception,  indicates  the  temjKr  nkicb  animated  tbft 
hostile  parties,  even  as  itij  lighter  aspect  is  seen  in  Iho  unsparing 
satire  of  Erasmus  and  of  tlio  EpistMts  Ohacurorum  Virontm. 
When,  therefore,  Reuchliu  stood  forward  to  protect  Jews  and 
Jewish  literature  against  the  assaults  of  the  renegade  Pfeffcrkom, 
the  opportunity  to  destroy  him  was  eageriy  seized.  In  1513  a 
DoRunican  inquisitor,  the  Prior  Jacob  ron  Cochstraten,  came 
from  Cologne  to  Mainz  on  an  errand  precisely  similar  lo  that  of 
hia  predecessor  von  Elten.  Uolike  John  of  Wesel,  however,  I 
Reuchliu  felt  tliat  he  could  safely  apjwal  to  Homo,  where  Leo  X.  " 
was  himself  a  man  of  culture  and  a  Uuuianiat.  I^eo  was  well  dis- 
posed, and  commissioned  the  Bishop  of  Speier  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  in  itsolf  a  dircs^t  blow  at  the  inquisitorial  power. 
Still  more  contemptuously  damaging  was  the  bishop's  judgment. 
Reuchlin  was  declared  free  of  all  suspicion  of  heresy,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  pronounced  frivolous,  and  the  costs  were  put  upon  Iloch- 
strateu,  with  a  throat  of  excommunication  for  disohwlience.  Tim 
was  confirmed  at  Rome,  in  1415,  where  silence  was  imposed  on 
Beuchlin's  accusers  imdera  penalty  of  three  thousand  marks.  Thefl 
Humanists  celebrated  their  victory  with  savago  rejoicing.  £Ieu-  ™ 
thenus  Bizenus  printed  a  tract  summoning,  in  rugged  hexameters, 
all  Germany  to  assist  in  the  triumph  of  Reuchlin,  in  which  Hocfa- 
strateu — ^that  thitjf,  who  as  acc^user  and  judge  persecutes  the  in- 
nocent—marches  in  chains,  with  his  hands  titnl  beliind  hia  back, 
while  PfelTerkoni,  with  ears  and  nose  cut  off,  is  dragged  by  a  hook 
through  his  heols.  faco  downwanls,  until  his  features  lose  the  sera- 
blanoc  of  humanity.  The  D<miinicans  are  charnctorijscd  as  worse 
than  Turlcs,  and  more  worthy  to  be  resisted,  and  the  author  won- 
ders what  unjust  pope  and  cowardly  emperor  had  enabled  them 
to  imjKJse  their  yoke  on  tho  land.  Thcte  were  brave  words,  but 
premature.  The  quarrel  had  altnicted  the  attention  of  all  Europe, 
the  Donunica-n  Order  itself  and  all  it  represented  were  on  trial, 
and  it  could  not  afford  to  submit  to  defeat.  Ilochstraten  hastened 
to  Rome ;  the  Dominicans  of  the  gre-at  University  of  Cologne  did 
**ot  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  pope  tmtiutaineti  the  sentence  they 
i  appeal  to  tlic  future  council,  they  would  refuse  to  abide  by 
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his  Uocision,  they  would  pronounce  hira  to  bo  no  popo  antJ  organ- 
ize a  schism,  and  mnch  more,  which  shows  apon  what  a  slender 
tonure  the  pa])iicy  held  the  allegiance  of  its  Jiinissarirs.  I>eo  cow- 
ered before  the  storm  which  he  had  provoked,  and  in  1416  he 
issued  a  mandate  superseding  the  sentence,  but  the  spiiit  of  insub- 
ordination was  fi^rowing  strong  in  Gtrniany,  and  Franz  von  Siclt- 
ingen,  the  free-lance,  compelled  its  observance.  As  the  Lutheran 
revolt  grew  more  threatening,  however,  the  support  of  the  Domin- 
icans became  mure  and  more  indisiwoaable,  and  in  1430  Leo  settled 
the  matter  by  setting  aside  the  decision  of  the  Bisliop  of  Speier, 
imposing  silence  on  Rcnchlin,  and  laying  all  the  costs  on  him. 
Hochstraten,  moreover,  was  restored  to  his  office.* 

The  reparation  came  too  late  to  render  the  [nquisltion  of  any 
service,  now  that  its  efficiency  was  more  sorely  needed  than  ever 
before.  Ilad  it  existed  in  Gennany  in  good  working  order,  Lu- 
ther's career  would  have  been  short.  When,  October  31,  1517,  he 
nailed  his  propositions  concerning  indulgences  on  the  church-door 
of  Wittenberg,  and  publicly  defended  them,  an  in(|utsitur  such  as 
Bernard  Gui  would  have  speedily  silenced  him,  either  deetroylng 
his  influence  by  forcing  him  to  a  public  recantation,  or  handing 
him  over  to  be  bumetl  if  he  proved  obstinate.  Hundreds  of  hardy 
thinkers  had  been  thus  served,  and  the  few  who  had  been  found 
stout  enough  to  withstand  the  methods  of  the  Holy  Office  had 
perished.  Fortunately,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Inquisition  never  bad 
struck  root  in  German  soil,  and  now  it  was  thoroughly  discredited 
and  useless.  II ochstra ten's  hands  were  tied ;  Doctor  John  Eck, 
inquisitor  for  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  was  himself  a  ITumanist,  who 
could  argue  and  threaten,  but  could  not  act. 

In  Franco  the  University  had  taken  the  place  of  the  almost 
forgotten  Inquisition,  repressing  all  aberrations  of  faith,  while  a 
centralized  monarchy  Imd  rendered — at  least  until  the  Concordat 
of  Francis  L— the  national  Church  in  a  great  degree  independent 
of  the  papacy.  In  Germany  there  was  no  national  Church  ;  there 
was  subjection  to  Rome  which  was  growing  unendurable  for 


*  P«ull  Uogil  Chron.  CitJcen*.  (Pistorii  R«.  GBrm.  Scriptt  L  l>78-<>.  — 
GicJdCT,  Lehrhiich  der  Kirchcngpschichte  11.  it.  588  sq.— Heraog,  Abriw.  11.  307- 
401.— SpaJntiQi  AoDaLoDii.  1513  (Menken.  11.591).— Eieutb.  Blz£iii  JonnDia  Reucb- 
liu  EDComioii  (etne  nota,  acd  c.  anti.  1516). — H.  OAm.  Agripps  Epi»t  n.  54. 
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fijmncial  roasons,  but  there  was  nothlag  to  take  tbc  place  of  tlio 
Inqwisition,  and  a  laiilude  of  speech  had  beoomo  customary  which 
was  tolerated  so  long  as  the  revenues  of  St.  Peter  were  not  inter 
fered  with.  Thia  perhajw  explains  why  the  signiiicance  of  Luther'ti 
revolt  was  better  appreciated  at  Rome  than  on  the  spot.  Aft«r 
he  bad  been  formally  declared  a  heretic  by  the  Andilor-geuerai 
of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  at  the  instance  of  the  promutor  tiscal, 
the  legate.  Cardinal  Caietano,  wrote  thai  he  coald  terminate  the 
matter  himself,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  trifling  affair  to  be  brought 
before  the  pope.  lie  did  not  fultil  his  instructions  to  arrest  Luiher 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  would  appear  before  the  Holy  See,  to  excuse 
himself,  he  would  be  treated  with  undc^rved  clemency.  After 
the  scandal  had  been,  growing  for  a  twelvemonth,  Leo  again  wrote 
to  C'aietaro  to  summon  Doctor  Martin  before  him,  and,  after  dili- 
gent examination,  to  oondema  or  absolve  him  as  might  prove 
nxiuisite.  It  was  now  too  late.  Ineubordiuation  had  spread,  ami 
rebellion  was  organizing  itsolf.  Before  these  last  instnictions 
reached  Caietano,  Luther  came  in  answer  to  a  previous  summons, 
but,  though  he  profeiised  himself  in  all  things  an  obedient  son  of 
the  Church,  he  practically  mariifeslisd  an  ominous  independence, 
and  was  conveyed  nway  unharmed.  The  legiite  trusted  to  hia 
powers  us  a  disputant  rather  than  to  force ;  and  had  he  attempted 
the  latter,  he  had  no  mnehinory  at  hand  to  frustrate  the  instroctiona 
given  by  the  Augsburg  magistrates  for  Luther's  protection.  In 
the  paralysis  of  persecution  the  inevitable  revolution  went  for* 
ward.*  


•  Ripoll  IV.  878.— Liittieri    0pp.,  JcaB,  15«,  I.  185  (qq.— Ilcokc,  Neu«T» 
EircbfiDgcacUetite.  h  12-0. 
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Thbre  Is  no  historical  foundation  for  tho  legond  that  Peter 

jWaltlo's  inissiouary  labora  carried  him  into  liuhemta,  where  he 

died,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  tUe  Waldeasian  heresy 

I  found  a  foothold  among  the  Czechs  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 

Bohemia  formed  part  of  the  great  arcbiepiscopal  province  of  Mainz, 

vrliose  metropolitan  could  exercise  but  an  inetfeotive  su|}erri»ioa 

I  over  a  district  so  distant.    Tho  supromacy  of  Rome  proseod  lightly 

on  its  turbulent  ecclesiastics.     In  the  last  deca^lo  of  the  twelfth 

century  a  papal  legate,  Cardinal  Pietro,  sent  thither  to  levy  a 

'  tithe  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  ]<and,  was  scandalizx^l  to  fiml 

'that  the  law  of  celibacy  was  unknown  to  the  secular  prit-sthooii; 

I  he  did  not  venture  to  force  it  on  those  already  in  onlers,  and  his 

I  efforts  to  make  puKtuliuits  take  the  vow  of  continence  provoked 

a  tuniult  wliich  required  sevore  measures  of  sujipression.     In  a 

Church  thus  partially  indcjwndont  the  abuser  which  stimulated  re- 

'  volt  elsewhere  might  perluii>ii  bo  absent,  but  the  field  for  missionary 

labor  lay  open  and  ungiiarde<l.* 

We  have  seen  how  the  Inquisitor  of  Passau,  about  tho  middle 
-of  the  thirteenth  century,  describes  the  QouriRhing  condition  of 
the  Waldonsian  churches  in  Austria,  along  the  bonlers  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  the  intense  zeal  of  propa^ndism  which  ani- 
mated their  members.  Close  to  the  west,  moreover,  they  were  to 
bo  found  in  the  diocese  of  Ratisbon.  That  tho  heresy  should  cross 
the  boundary  linn  was  inevitable,  and  it  ran  little  risk  of  detec- 
tion and  [wrsecution  by  a  worldly  and  slothful  priesthood,  until  it 
gained  strength  enough  to  declare  itself  openly.  The  alarm  was 
first  sounded  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  who  suranjoned  the  prelates 
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of  Uungary  to  intcirene,  as  tliose  of  Bohemia  apparently  vrcro  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  ibere  was  evidently  no  inquisitoriai  ma- 
chinery which  could  be  employed.  Innocent  descnbes  the  hetesy 
as  estabUtihetl  so  firmly  and  widely  that  it  embraced  not  only  the 
simple  folk,  but  also  princes  and  ma^atos,  and  it  was  bo  elabu- 
ratcty  organized  that  it  had  a  cliief  why  was  reverenced  as  pope. 
These  are  all  declared  excommiuiicate,  their  lands  confiscated  for 
the  bonefit  of  iho  first  occupant,  and  any  who  shall  rclajwe  after 
recantation  are  to  be  abandoned  U>  the  secular  arm  without  a  hear- 
ing, in  aocordonoo  with  the  canons.* 

Wo  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  action  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  this  decree,  but  if  efforts  were  made  they  did 
not  succeed  In  eradioating  the  heresy.  In  1257  King  Premysl 
Otokar  11.  applied  to  Alexander  IV.  for  aid  in  its  suppression, 
as  it  continued  to  spread,  and  to  this  recjuest  was  due  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  Itohemia.  Two  Franciscans, 
Lambert  the  Gorman  and  liartholoraew  lector  in  Briinn,  received 
the  papal  commissinn  as  inquisitors  throughout  Ikihemia  and  Mo- 
ravia. It  is  fair  to  aasumo  that  they  did  their  duty,  but  no  traces 
of  their  activity  have  reached  us,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
their  places  were  filled  when  they  died  or  retired.  The  Inquisi- 
tion may  bo  onnsidcrrjl  a.*;  non-existent,  and  when,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, we  again  hear  of  persecution,  it  is  in  a  shape  that  shows 
that  the  Rishop  of  Prague,  like  his  metropolitan  of  Main?^  was  not 
disposed  to  invite  papal  encroachments  on  his  jurisdiction.  In 
1301  a  svnod  of  Prague  deplored  the  spread  of  heresy  and  ordered 
every  one  cognizant  of  it  to  give  information  to  the  episcopal  in- 
quisitors, from  which  we  may  infer  that  heretics  were  active,  that 
they  had  been  little  disturbed,  and  that  the  elaborate  legislation 


■  Piilackj,  Bezifiliuogen  der  WftldcuBer,  Png,  1609,  p.  10.  —  PoHbast  No. 
II818. 

Palaoky  (pp.  7-fl)  cooJecturcA  that  fhoM  Iieretics  were  Cathui.  bat  bis  reuoo- 
ing  ia  quite  inadequate  to  overcome  the  greater  probability  that  Ihcy  were  of 
WaldenaUn  origin.  He  in.  Imwcrrr,  ilnubtk-»!  corirct  in  wggcating  that  the  al- 
loaion  U>  princes  nnd  magDutcs  oisj  properly  oantied  the  norement  with  tlw 
commencement  of  (lie  conspiracy  whicb  flnally  dethroned  King  Wenccslafi  L  in 
1353.  WoncFsIas  was  a  zealous  ndbcrcnt  of  the  pHptii.-Tiin<l  <iii;ii)n«iit  i>f  PrtMlorie 
n.,  anil  U)c  conm-ctioD  Keiwrtin  Bi)lip<i|ial  pulitim  mti'l  heresy  was  too  close  for 
us  to  diacrimlnate  between  them  without  wore  details  than  we  potacss. 
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elsewhere  in  force  for  the  detoction  and  punishment  of  heresy  was 
virtually  uokaown  in  Bohemia.* 

In  ISIB  John  of  Drasic,  tho  Bishop  of  Prague,  was  summoned 
to  Avignon  by  John  XXII.  to  answer  aocusiitions  brought  against 
him  by  Frederic  of  Schonberg,  Oaoon  of  Wyschehra*!,  as  a  fautor 
of  heresy.  The  complaint  set  forth  that  heretics  were  so  numer- 
ous that  they  had  an  archbishop  and  seven  bishops,  each  of  whom 
had  three  hundred  flisciples.  The  description  of  their  faith  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  were  both  Waldenses  and  Lucifurans — 
the  latter  forming  part  of  the  sect  which  wc  have  seen  described 
about  this  time  as  flourishing  in  Austria,  where  they  are  aaid  to 
have  been  introduced  by  missionaries  from  Bohemia — and  that 
their  doctrines  have  been  commingled.  They  are  described  aa 
considering  oaths  unlawful ;  confession  and  absolution  could  be 
administered  indifl'erontly  by  layman  or  priest ;  rebjiptism  was 
allowed;  the  diviue  unity  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  were 
denied;  Jesus  had  only  n  phantasmic  body;  ami  T-ucifer  was  ex- 
pected finally  to  reign.  Of  course  there  were  also  the  customary 
accusations  of  sexual  excesses  committed  in  nocturnal  assemblies 
hold  in  caverns,  wliieh  only  proves  that  there  was  sufficient  dread 
of  persecution  to  prevent  the  congregations  from  meeting  openJj. 
The  good  bishop,  it  apiwars,  only  permitted  those  wretches  to  \je 
arraigned  by  his  inquisitors  after  repeated  pressure  from  John  of 
Luxembourg,  the  king.  Fourteen  of  them  were  convicted  and 
handed  over  to  the  secular  anu,  but  the  bishop  interfered,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  king,  and  forcilily  reloa.sotl  them,  except  a 
physician  named  Richanl,  who  was  imprisoned  ;  the  bUhop,  more- 
over, discharged  the  inquisitors,  who  evidently  wore  his  own  offl- 
cinls  and  not  papal  apimintees.  These  were  serious  offences  on  tho 
part  of  a  prelate,  and  he  cxpiattvi  his  lenity  by  a  confinement  of 
several  years  in  Avignon.  Possibly  his  hostility  to  the  Francis* 
cans  may  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  attack.+ 

Papal  attention  being  thus  called  to  tlio  existence  of  heresy  in 


•  Wadding.  BDD.iaST,  No.  16.  — PoUhMt  No.  16619.  — Huflur,  Pragsr  Con- 
cili«a,  Einleitiuig,  p.  xiz. 

+  Palacky.  op.  ciL  pp.  1 1-18.— SchrMI,  PaiWTia  Sacra,  Piasau.  1879.  p.  242.— 
Diil;rHvii]it  (llUt.  Bohem.  Lib.  20)  relatta  that  in  Iai5  KinR  John  burned  fourtern 
DnlcinietB  in  Pra^e.  Pnlack^  (ubi  sup.)  lu-gUL-s,  and  I  think  mceeaiAiI];,  ttml 
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the  east  of  Enrope,  and  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  local  machineiy 
for  its  extermination,  steps  were  itumediately  taken  for  Ibe  intro 
duction  of  the  loqaisitioD.  In  1318  John  XXII.  commissioned 
the  Domiaioan  Peregrine  of  Oppoka  and  the  Fmnciftcan  Nichnlas 
of  Cracow  aa  inquisitors  in  the  <lioceaes  of  Cracow  and  Breslau, 
while  Bohemia  and  I'oland  were  intrustcil  to  tho  Dominican  Colda 
and  the  {''ranoiscan  Hartinann.  As  usual,  the  secukir  and  cocteei- 
astical  pon-ore  were  ooniiuanded  to  afford  them  assistance  when- 
ever called  upon.  Foland,  duuhtlesa,  was  as  much  in  need  as  Bo- 
hemia, of  inquisitorial  supervision,  for  John  MuscuU^  the  Bishop  of 
Cracow,  vr&a  as  negligent  aa  \m  brother  of  Prague,  and  drew  upon 
himself  in  1319  severe  reprehension  from  John  XXII.  for  the  sloth 
and  nc^loct  whicli  hu/l  rendered  heresy  Iwld  and  a;|^^!S3ivo  in  his 
diooese.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  rauob,  for  ia 
1327  John  found  himself  obliged  to  order  tho  Dominican  Provin- 
cial of  Poland  to  appoint  inquisitors  to  stem  the  Hood  of  heresy 
which  was  infecting  tho  people  from  regions  farther  west.  Ger- 
many and  Bohemia  apparently  were  sending  missionaries,  whose 
labors  met  uith  much  acceptance  among  thu  people.  King  Ladis- 
las  was  especially  asked  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  inquisitors ;  ho 
promptly  responded  by  ordering  the  governors  of  hia  cities  to 
support  them  with  the  civil  power,  and  their  vigorous  action  was 
rewordeti  with  abundant  success.* 

Among  the^e  heretics  there  may  have  been  Brethren  of  the 
Free  t>pint,  but  they  were  probably  for  tho  most  part  Waldenses, 
who  at  tliis  time  had  a  thoroughly  organized  Church  in  Bolieinia, 
whence  emissaries  wore  sent  to  Moravia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Po- 
liud.  They  regarilod  Lombardy  as  their  headqiuirters,  to  which 
they  sent  thoir  youth  for  instruction,  together  with  moneys  ool* 
iected  for  the  8up|x>rt  of  the  parent  Church.  All  this  could  not  be 
ooDcooled  from  the  vigilance  of  tho  inquisitors  appointed  by  John 
XXII.  No  doubt  active  measures  r»f  reprcwsioti  wore  carriini  out 
with  little  intermission,  though  chance  bus  only  preserved  aa  in- 
dication of  inquisitorial  proceedings  about  the  year  1330.  Saaz 
and  lAon  ore  montionod  a£  the  cities  in  which  heresj'  was  most 
prevalent.    With  tho  open  rupture  between  tho  papacy  and  Lonia 

•  Waddiag.  uin.  1818,  Xo.  2-6.— Rip«ll  n.  laS-S,  174-6. -Qust&T  Bctimidt, 
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of  Bararia  its  repression  became  more  difficult,  altbuuj^h  Bohe- 
mia under  John  of  Luxoml>ourg  remained  faithful  to  the  Koly 
Bee.  Heretics  inoitMiaed  in  Prague  and  Its  neighborhood ;  after  a 
brief  period  of  activity  the  Inquiaition  seems  to  hare  disappeared ; 
Jolm  of  Drasie,  whoso  tolurance  we  have  seen,  was  still  Bishop  of 
I'ntgue,  and  frosh  oiTorta  wore  neoeasary.  In  1335  Benedict  XII. 
accordingly  appointed  the  Franciscan  Peter  Naczeracz  as  inquisi- 
tor in  the  diocese  of  Oliaiitz  and  the  Dominican  Gull  of  Neuburg 
for  that  of  Pragao.  Ah  ufiual,  all  prelates  were  commandeil  to 
lend  their  aid,  and  King  John  was  specially  reminded  that  he  held 
the  temporal  sword  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  enemies  of 
the  faith.  His  son,  the  future  KnifH'ntr  Charles  IV.,  at  that  time 
in  charge  of  the  kingdom,  was  similarly  api>ealod  to.* 

In  the  subject  province  of  Silesia,  about  the  same  period,  a  bold 
heresiarch  known  as  John  of  Pit'na  mude  a  deep  impreasion.  Ue 
was  probably  a  FmticeUo,  as  ho  taught  that  the  pope  was  Anti- 
christ and  Home  the  Whore  of  Babylon  and  a  synagogtie  of  Satan. 
In  Breslau  the  magistrates  and  people  espoused  liis  drKjtrinos,  which 
were  openly  preaclit-d  in  the  streets,  lireslau  was  ecclesiastically 
subject  to  Poland,  and  in  1S41  John  of  Schweidnitx  was  commis- 
sioned from  Cracow  us  inquisitor  to  suppress  the  growing  heresy. 
The  people,  however,  arose,  drove  out  their  bishop  and  slew  the 
inquisitor,  for  which  they  were  subsequently  smbjectcd  to  humiliat- 
ing penance,  and  John  of  Pirna's  bones  were  exhumed  and  burned. 
The  unsatisfied  vongeaneo  of  Ileavon  added  (o  their  punishment 
by  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city,  during 
whiob  a  pious  woman  saw  an  angel  with  a  drawn  sword  casting 
fiery  coals  among  the  houses-f 

Bohemia  and  its  subject  provinces  were  thus  thoroughly  in- 
fected with  herwy,  mostly  Waldensian,  when  several  changes 
took  plaoe  which  increased  the  prominoneo  of  the  kingdom  and 
stimulated  vastly  its  intellootual  activity.  In  1344  Prague  was 
separatoil  from  its  far-off  metropolis  of  Mainz  and  was  erected 
into  an  arch  bishopric,  for  which  the  piety  of  Cliarles.  then  Mar- 
gmve  of  Bohemia,,  provided  a  zealous  and  enlightened  prelate  in 

•  Puliif-ky,  ftp.  cit  pp.  15-18.  ~ Flue.  Illyr.  Cutal.  T(#t.  VirilutiB  Lib.  XY. 
p.  1505  (Etl.  1008),— Raynald-  anu.  1335,  No,  01-2.— WMlJiiip.  ann.  I335,No.  3-4. 
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the  person  of  Araest  o(  PartlubiU.  Two  yearg  later,  ia  134G, 
Charles  was  elected  King  of  tho  Uomans  by  tho  Electors  of  Trtives 
and  Cologne  m  opposition  to  Louts  uf  Bavaria,  as  the  sapportcr 
of  the  i>apacv ;  and  a  month  later  he  succeeiled  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  through  the  knightly  death  of  the  blind  King  John  nt 
Cr6cy.  Still  more  influential  and  far-reaching  in  its  results  was 
the  founding  in  1347  of  the  University  of  Prague,  to  which  the 
combined  favor  of  pope  and  eitiporor  gave  iminodiate  lustre. 
Archbishop  Arnest  assumed  its  chancellorship,  luamcd  schoolmen 
filled  its  chairs;  studenU  flocked  to  it  from  every  quarter,  and  it 
soon  hvallml  in  numbers  and  reputation  its  elder  sisters  of  Oxfon.1, 
Paris,  and  IJologna.* 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  Bohemia,  under  these 
auspices,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
lU  mines  of  tho  precious  metals  gave  it  wealth;  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  its  peasantry  ntisetl  ihcm  mentally  and  morally  above 
the  level  of  the  serfs  of  other  lands ;  culture  and  enlightenment 
were  diffu8e<l  fi-om  its  university.  It  was  renowned  throughout 
the  Continent  for  the  splendor  of  ita  churches,  which  in  size  and 
mimber  wore  nowhere  exceeded.  At  the  monastery  of  Konig- 
saal,  whei-e  the  Itoheminn  kings  lay  buried,  an>iind  the  walls  of 
the  garden  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  from  (lenesis  to  Revela- 
tions, was  engraved,  with  letters  enlarging  in  size  with  their  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  so  that  all  could  be  easily  read.  In  tho 
bitter  struggles  of  after  generations  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
was  fondly  looked  back  upon  as  the  golden  ago  of  Bobemift. 
Wealth  and  culture,  however,  were  accompanied  with  corrup- 
tion. Nowhere  were  the  clergy  more  worldly  and  depraved. 
Concubinage  was  well-nigh  universal,  and  simony  perTade<l  the 
Church  in  all  its  ranks,  the  sacniraents  were  sold  and  penitence 
compounded  for.  All  the  abuses  for  which  clerical  immunity 
furnished  opportunity  flourished,  and  the  land  was  overrun  by 
vagrants  whose  tonsure  gave  them  charter  to  rob  and  brawl,  and 
dice  and  drink.  The  influencefi  from  above  which  moulded  thn 
Bohemian  Church  may  be  cslimatetl  from  n  single  instance.  In 
1344  Clement  VI.  wrote  to  Arnest,  then  simple  liishop  of  X^rague, 
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calling  attention  to  the  numerous  cases  in  his  diocese  wherein  pre* 
ferment  had  buen  procured  £or  minors  either  by  force  or  simony. 
The  horror  which  the  good  pope  expresses  at  this  abuse  is  slg- 
niftcantly  itlustratod  by  his  having  not  long  before  issued  dispen- 
sations to  five  members  of  onu  faiiiily  in  France,  aged  respectively 
sovon,  eight,  nine,  ton,  and  eleven  years,  to  hold  canonries  and 
other  benoQocs.  Apparently  the  Bohemians  bad  not  taken  the 
proper  means  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  curia  for  such  infrac- 
tion of  the  canons,  so  Cloment  ordered  Amcst  to  dispossess  the 
incnmbents  in  iiii  such  cases,  and  to  impose  due  penanue  on  them. 
But  he  was  also  instructed,  in  o«;>njunction  with  the  papal  collector, 
to  force  them  to  compound  with  the  papal  camera  for  all  the  rev- 
enues which  they  had  thus  illegally  received,  and  after  they  had 
undergone  this  squeezing  process  he  was  authorized  to  reinstate 
them.* 

Such  unblushing  cxbihitions  of  rapncinus  simony  did  not  tend 
either  to  the  purity  of  the  Bohemian  Church,  or  to  enlianc*  its 
respect  for  the  lloly  See,  uBi>ecially  as  the  frequently  recurring 
papal  exactions  strained  to  tlie  last  degree  the  relalions  between 
the  papacy  and  the  Gorman  churches.  When,  In  1354,  Innocent 
YI.,  to  carry  on  his  Italian  wars,  smldcnly  demanded  a  tenth  of 

the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  empire,  it  throw,  for  several 
the  whole  (ierman  Church  into  an  uproar  of  rage  and  in- 
dignation. Some  prelates  refused  to  pay,  and,  when  legal  ppo- 
oeedings  were  commenced  a^rainst  tbcm,  formulated  appeals  which 
were  oontemptuoual}'  rejeete*!  as  frivolous.  The  Bisho[isuf  Camin 
and  Brandenburg  were  only  compelled  to  yield  by  the  dir«t 
threat  of  excomimmication.  Othere  plcadeil  poverty,  and  were 
mockingly  reminded  of  the  largo  sums  which  they  had  succeeded 
in  exacting  from  their  miserable  subjects ;  others  made  the  best 
bargain  they  could»  and  compounded  for  yearly  payments ;  others 
banded  together  and  formed  associations  mutually  pledged  to  re- 
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wA  to  the  last    Frederia  Bishop  of  Satiaboo,  took  the 
■tap  of  adzing  the  papaJ  collector  and  eoorering  him  i 
oonveoient  castle.    An  ambosh  was  laid  for  the  Bishop  of  Ca> 

Taillon,  the  papal  nnncio  charged  with  the  bnsineas,  and  his  life, 
and  that  of  his  assistant,  Ilcnry,  Archd<mcon  of  T>ii>gp.  were  onir 
•aved  by  the  active  interposition  of  William,  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logna  ^Vbon,  in  1372,  the  levy  iras  repeated  by  Gregory  XI.t 
tbe  same  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused.  The  clergy  of  Mains 
bonnd  themsolrcs  to  each  other  in  a  solemn  engagement  not  to 
pay  it,  and  Fredorio,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  promised  his  olet^ 
to  give  them  all  the  assistance  he  safely  oonld  in  their  refoml  to 
submit.  Trilling  incidents  such  as  these  afford  ns  a  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  complex  relations  between  the  HrAy  See  and  the 
churches  of  Christendom.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  tbe  bo-  i^ 
perstitious  awe  generated  by  five  centuries  of  unquestioned  dom- 
inution  as  the  ropreeentative  of  Christ,  and  there  was,  moreover, 
the  dread  of  the  material  consequonces  of  unsuccessful  revolt.  On  ■ 
the  other,  there  was  the  indignation  bom  of  lawless  oppression 
ever  exciting  to  rebellion,  and  the  clear-sighted  recognition  of  the 
venality  an<t  corruption  which  rendered  the  Roman  cnria  a  source 
of  contagion  for  all  Kurope.  There  was  ample  inBammahle  ma- 
terial, which  the  increasing  friction  might  at  any  moment  kindle  h 
into  flame.*  V 

Bohemia  was  peculiarly  dangerous  soil,  for  it  was  thoroughly 
interponetrated  with  tlie  leaven  of  hoivsy.  We  hear  nothing  of 
papal  inquisitors  after  those  commiswoned  by  TVncdict  XII.  in 
1336,  and  it  is  presumable  that  for  a  while  the  herttic«  had  peace. 
Arohbisliop  Amnst,  howevfjr,  soon  after  his  aeecsaion,  set  reeo-  M 
lutely  to  work  to  purify  the  morals  of  his  Churqto  and  to  uproot  ■ 
heresy.  lie  hold  synods  frequently,  ho  instituted  a  body  of  Cor- 
roctorB  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  all  portions  of  the  province  and 
punish  all  transgressions,  and  he  organized  an  episcopal  Inqoist- 
tion  for  the  jiurjiose  of  tracking  out  and  suppressing  heres}'.  In 
the  fragmentary  remains  of  his  synodal  acts,  the  frequency  and 
earnestness  with  wluch  this  latter  duty  is  insisted  upon  serve  aa 
a  measure  of  ite  importance,  and  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  had 
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forsaken  the  Church.  In  the  earliest  s^'nod  whose  proceedings 
have  reached  us  the  flrst  place  is  given  to  this  subjcot;  the  arch- 
deacons were  directed  to  make  diligent  pen^uisition  in  their  re- 
spcotiro  districts,  both  personally  and  through  the  deans  and 
parish  priosts,  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  all  who  were  found 
guilty  or  suspect  of  heresy  were  to  be  forthwith  denounced  to 
the  archbishop  or  the  inquisitor.  Similar  iustructiona  were  is- 
s\ied  in  1355;  and  after  Amest's  death,  in  13tt4,  hi»  suocessoTt  John 
Ocko,  was  equally  vigilant,  as  appears  from  the  acts  of  hia  synod; 
in  1366  and  1371.  The  neighborhood  of  Pisek  was  especially  con- 
taminated, and  from  the  acta  of  the  Consistory  of  13ai  it  appears 
that  a  priest  named  Johl,  of  Pisek,  could  not  be  ordained  because 
both  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  heretics.  What  was 
this  heresy  that  thus  descended  from  generation  to  gonoration  is 
not  stated,  but  it  was  doubtless  Waldensian.  In  this  same  year 
Archbishop  John,  as  papal  legate  lor  his  own  province  and  for 
the  dioceses  of  liatiiibuu,  Bamberg,  and  Misnia,  held  a  council  at 
Prague,  in  which  he  mournfully  tloscribod  the  spread  of  the  WaJ- 
densea  and  &arabit«6 — the  latter  probably  Beghards.  lie  sharply 
reproved  the  bishops  who,  through  sloth  or  parsimony,  had  not 
appointed  inqnisitors,  and  threatened  that  if  thoy  did  not  do  80 
forthwith,  he  would  do  it  himself.  When,  ton  years  later,  the 
Church  took  the  alarm  und  acted  vigorously,  the  WaldcDScs  of 
Brandenburg,  who  were  prosecuted,  declared  that  their  teachers 
came  from  Bohemia.* 

In  all  this  activity  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  it  is  worthy 
^of  note  that  the  episcopal  Inquisition  alone  is  referred  to.  In 
fact  there  was  no  papal  Inquisition  in  Bohemia.  The  bull  of 
Gregory  XL,  in  l^Tii,  ordwing  tlie  appointment  of  five  inquisitors 
for  Germany,  confines  their  jurisdictiun  lo  the  jirovinoes  of  Co- 
logne, Mainz,  Utrecht,  Magdeburg,  Bulzburg,  and  Bremen,  and 
pointedly  omits  that  of  Prague,  although  the  zeal  of  Charles  lY. 
might  have  been  expected  to  secure  the  bk-ssinga  of  the  institu- 
tion for  his  hereditary  roalm-j-    This  is  the  more  curious,  more- 


•  TTBfltr,  Pmgor  ConcUlen,  pp.  3,  B,  12,  H,  28-7.— I/werlh,  Hu8  nod  Wlclif, 
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over,  since  the  intetlectaal  morement  stAried  by  the  University 
^f  pRigue  was  produciii|r  a  number  of  nidii  distinguished  not 
only  fur  learning  ami  [liety,  but  fur  their  bold  attacks  on  the 
oomiptions  of  tho  Church,  and  their  questioning  of  some  of  ita 
most  profitable  dogmas.  'VUa  ap[waiuuce  of  these  precursors  of 
lluss  is  one  of  tho  most  romarkablo  indications  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  age  in  Bohemia,  and  shows  how  the  Waldensian  spirit  of 
revolt  had  unconsciously  spread  among  the  population. 

Conrad  of  "Waldhausen,  who  died  in  1369,  is  reckoned  the  ear- 
liest of  these.  lie  luainUvined  strict  orthodoxy,  but  his  denuncia- 
tion in  his  sermons  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of 
the  Mendicants,  created  a  deep  sensation.  More  promiaent  in 
everj'  way  was  Milieu  of  Kremsior,  who,  in  1363,  resigned  the 
office  of  private  secretary  to  tho  emperor,  the  function  of  Cor- 
rootor  intrusted  to  him  by  Archbishop  Amest,  and  several  rich 
preferments,  in  order  to  devote  tiimself  exclusively  to  preaching. 
His  sermons  in  Czech,  German,  and  Latin  were  filled  with  auda- 
cious attacks  on  the  sins  and  crimes  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  the 
evils  of  the  tiu»e  led  lura  to  pruphe«y  the  advent  of  Anticlirist 
between  1365  and  1367.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Rome  in 
onler  to  lay  before  Urban  Y.  bis  views  on  the  present  and  future 
of  the  Church.  While  awaiting  Urban's  advent  from  Avignon, 
he  affixed  on  the  portal  of  St.  Peters  an  announcement  of  a  ser- 
mon on  the  subject,  which  le<l  the  Inquisition  to  throw  him  into 
prison,  but  in  October,  on  the  arrival  of  the  pope,  he  was  released 
and  treated  with  distinction.  On  his  return  to  Prague  he  preached 
with  greater  violence  than  ever.  To  get  rid  of  him  the  priest- 
hood accused  htm  to  the  emperor  and  archbiahop,  but  in  vain. 
Then  they  formulated  twelve  articles  of  accujwition  against,  him 
to  the  pope,  and  obtained,  in  January,  13T4,  from  Gregory  XL, 
bulls  denouncing  him  as  a  persistent  heresiarch  who  hod  filled  all 
Bohemia,  Fuland,  Silesia,  and  the  neighboring  hinds  with  his  er- 
rors. According  to  them,  ho  taught  not  only  that  Antichrist 
had  come,  that  the  Church  was  extinct,  that  pope,  cardinals, 
bishops  and  prelates  showed  no  light  of  truth,  but  he  permitted 
to  his  followers  tho  unlimited  gratification  of  their  passions. 
Milicz  undauntedly  pursued  his  course  until  an  inquisitorial  prose- 
cution was  commenced  against  him,  when  he  appealed  to  the  pope. 
In  Lent,  1374,  he  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  readily  proved  bis 
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innocence,  and  on  May  21  was  admitted  to  preach  before  the 
cnrdiniUs,  but  ho  dioil  Juno  2'J.  bcfurc  tho  formal  decision  of 
his  case  was  published.  It  is  hig-lily  probable  thut  he  was  a  Joo- 
chite — one  of  those  who,  as  wo  shall  see  hereafter,  reverenced  the 
memory  and  believed  Id  the  apocalyptio  pro])Uecie8  of  the  Ab> 
bot  Joaohiiti  of  Flora.* 

The  spirit  of  indignation  and  diBquict  did  not  confine  itself  to 
^cnuuciatiuns  of  clerical  abuses.  Mun  vtbto  frrowiiig  bulder,  and 
bejE^an  to  qiiaet-ion  some  of  lliu  clicrifibfKi  dn^imw  which  gave  rise 
to  those  ai)US(^.  In  the  synod  of  13St  one  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed was  whether  tho  saints  were  oog-nlzant  of  the  prayers  ad- 
dressotl  to  tliom,  and  whotlier  tho  worshipper  was  benefitod  by 
their  suffrages — the  mere  raising  of  such  a  question  sliowing  bow 
dangerously  buld  had  become  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  man  who 
most  titly  rcpt-eBented  this  tendency  was  Mathias  of  Janow,  whom 
the  Archbishop  John  of  Jenzenstein  utilized  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
form the  incurable  disorders  of  the  clergy.  Mathias  was  led  to 
trace  the  tronbles  to  their  causes,  and  to  teach  horosics  from  the 
Donaequenccs  of  which  even  the  protection  of  the  archliishop  could 
not  wholly  defend  him.  In  the  synod  of  1389  he  was  forced  to 
make  public  recantation  of  his  errors  in  holding  that  the  images 
of  Christ  and  the  saints  giive  rise  to  idolatry,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  churches  and  burned;  thai  relics  were 
of  no  service,  and  the  intercession  of  saints  waa  useless;  while  his 
teaching  that  every  one  slioidd  be  urged  to  take  communion  daily 
foreshmlowed  tho  eucharistic  troubles  which  play  so  laxge  a  part 
in  the  Hussite  excitement.  Yet  he  was  allutveil  to  escape  with 
six  months'  sus]wnsion  from  preaching  and  hearing  confessions 
oatsi<le  of  his  own  ]Xirocbial  church,  a  mistaken  lenity  which  be 
repaid  by  continuing  to  teach  tho  same  errors  more  audaciously 
than  ever,  and  even  urging  that  the  laity  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion in  both  elements.  Mathias  was  not  alone  in  his  hetero- 
doxy, for  in  tho  same  synml  of  13si9  a  priest  named  Andreas  was 
obliged  to  revoke  the  siime  heresy  respecting  images,  and  another 
namwl  Jacob  was  suspended  from  preaching  for  ten  years  for  a 
still  more  offensive  expression  of  similar  beliefs,  with  the  addition 
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tint  foifngM  for  the  dmd  were  ankHit  ^bat  the  Tii^gin  oooU 
not  belp  ber  derolem,  and  that  the  anhbubop  had  erred  im 
gTBnting  An  tadnlgenee  to  thow  who  adond  her  image,  aad 
that  the  ntteiaaoea  of  the  holy  docton  of  the  Chnrcfa  are  not  to 
be  reoeiTed.*  ■ 

Other  earnest  men  who  prepared  the  way  for  what  wm  to  fot-  ™ 
low  were  Henn-  of  Oyta.  Thfnnn  of  Stitnj,  John  of  Stdmo,  and 
Katthew  of  Cnunw.  Step  br  cte^  the  progreas  of  free  thoegbt 
adranoed,  and  when,  in  1398,  a  papal  indolgmoe  was  preached  in 
Prague.  WeneealaB  Rohle,  pastor  of  St.  Martin's  in  tlie  Altstadt, 
Tentared  to  denonnoe  it  as  a  frand,  ihoogfa  only  nndcr  his  breath, 
for  fear  of  the  Pbariaees.  All  this,  it  is  evident,  conld  only  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  Waldensianisro,  as  is  sero  in  the  aotivitr 
of  the  sectaries.  It  was  miBsionaries  from  Bohemia  who  founded 
the  commnnitioa  in  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania ;  and,  as  wc  have  M 
Bocn,  a  well-infomiyd  writer,  in  139S,  asserts  that  they  were  nam- 
1^  bered  by  thousands  in  Thnrinp'a,  Misnia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Aa»- 
tria,  and  Hnngary,  notiN*ithstanding  that  a  thousand  of  them  had 
been  converted  within  two  years  in  the  districts  extending  From 
Thuringia  to  Moravia.f 

While  Bohemia  was  thns  the  scene  of  an  agitaticm  the  oat- 
oome  of  which  no  man  coold  foretell,  a  similar  movement  was 
running  a  still  more  rapid  course  in  England,  which  was  destined 
to  exercise  a  decisive  ioBuence  on  the  resnlt.  The  assaults  of 
John  Wickliff  were  the  most  serious  danger  encountered  by  the 
hierarchy  since  the  Hildebrandino  theocracy  had  been  established. 
For  the  first  time  a  trained  scholastic  intolloct  of  remarkable  foroe 
and  cleamtwH,  informed  with  all  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  I 
the  schfxils,  was  led  to  question  the  domination  which  the  Church 
had  acquired  over  the  life,  here  and  hereafter,  of  its  members.  It 
was  not  the  poor  peasant  or  artisan  who  found  the  Scriptures  in 
contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the  ]iulpit  and  the  confessional, 
and  with  the  practical  examples  set  by  the  sacerdotal  class ;  but 
It  was  a  man  who  stood  in  leuming  and  argumentative  power  on 
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a  level  with  tUe  foremost  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Agee;  who 
could  quoto  Ttot  only  Christ  and  the  apostlcH,  hut  iUa  tVithnrs  and 
doct4>rs  of  the  Church,  the  docrcials  and  tlie  CH-nitns,  Aristotle  and 
bin  commentators ;  who  could  weave  all  these  into  the  dialectics  so 
dear  to  studonts  and  uiaHtoRi  of  theology,  and  who  could  frame  a 
system  of  philosophy  sutte<I  tu  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  age. 
It  is  true  that  William  of  Ockham  had  been  bold  in  his  attacks 
on  the  overgrown  t>apal  system,  but  he  was  a  partisan  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  and,  with  Slarsigllo  of  Fwlua.  his  aim  had  niornly  l>oen  to 
set  the  State  abore  the  ('hnrch.  With  the  subjection  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  papacy  the  works  of  both  had  perished  and  their  labors 
had  I>een  form^ttrn.  The  infiddity  of  tho  AvcrrhoiBtfi  had  never 
taken  root  among  the  people,  and  had  been  wisely  treated  by  the 
Church  with  the  leniency  of  contempt.  It  was  the  secret  of  Wick* 
lifTs  influence  that  he  hiui  workud  out  hia  conclusions  in  single* 
heartetl  efforts  to  search  For  truth ;  his  views  developed  gnwlually 
as  he  was  led  from  one  point  to  another ;  he  sparod  neither  prince 
nor  prelate;  he  labored  to  instruct  the  poor  mure  zealously  per- 
haps than  to  influence  tho  great,  and  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
peasant  to  the  schi>olman,  I'ecognized  in  him  a  leader  who  souglit 
to  make  them  bettor,  stronger,  more  valiant  in  the  struggle  witli 
Apollyon.  It  ii  no  wonder  that  his  work  proved  not  merely 
epliemeral ;  that  his  fame  as  a  herosiaroli  filled  all  the  schools 
and  became  everywhere  synonymous  with  relwlhon  against  tho 
sacerdotal  system ;  that  simple  Waldenaes  in  Spain  and  Gennany 
Wcame  thereafter  known  as  Wicklif^ies.  Yet  the  endurance  of 
his  teachings  was  due  to  his  iJohemian  disciples ;  at  tiome,  ufttir  a 
brief  period  of  rapid  development,  they  were  virtuaU}*  cruslied  out 
by  the  combined  power  of  Church  and  State. 

As  the  heresy  of  Ilass  was  in  nearly  all  details  copied  from  his 
master,  WickliiT,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  Hussite  movement,  to  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  views  of 
the  English  reformer.  About  four  years  after  his  death,  in  138S 
and  1389,  twenty-five  articles  of  uocusation  were  brought  against 
his  followers,  whose  reply  gives,  in  the  most  vigorous  English,  a 
summary  of  his  tenets.  Few  documents  of  the  period  are  more 
interesting  as  a  picture  of  the  worldliness  and  corruption  of  tho 
Church,  and  of  the  wrathful  indignation  aroused  by  the  hideous 
L-outrast  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  lives  of  those  who 
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claimed  to  repre«ent  him.  It  is  observable  that  the  only  purely 
speculative  ferror  admitted  ie  that  cunuerning  the  Eucharist;  all 
tho  othere  I'elate  to  the  doctrines  which  gave  to  the  Chnrch  con- 
trol over  the  souls  and  jiurses  of  the  faithful,  or  to  the  abases 
arising  from  the  worldly  and  sflnHiial  ehanu^tcr  of  the  clergy*.  It 
was  an  essentially  practical  reform,  inspired  for  the  most  part 
with  rare  coounon-eense  and  with  wonderfully  Utile  exaggemttoo, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  erils  which  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  Christendom. 

The  document  in  question  shows  the  WJckliffite  belief  to  be 
that  the  popes  of  the  period  were  Anticbnst :  all  the  hierarchy, 
from  the  ]x>pe  down,  were  accursed  by  reason  of  their  greed,  their 
simony,  their  (.-melty,  their  lust  of  power,  and  their  evil  lireB. 
Unlets  they  give  satisfaction  "  thai  schul  be  depper  dampned  then 
Judas  Scaridth."  The  pope  was  not  to  bo  obeyed,  his  det^retalfi 
were  naught,  and  bis  excommunication  and  that  of  his  bishops 
were  to  be  disregarded.  The  indulgences  so  freely  proffered  in 
return  for  money  or  for  the  services  of  cruaadera  in  slaying  Chris- 
tians were  false  and  fraudulent.  Yet  the  power  of  the  keys  in 
pious  hands  was  not  denied^"  Cartes,  as  holy  prestis  of  lyvynge 
and  CEUinynge  of  holy  writte  han  keyes  of  heven  and  bene  vicaris 
of  Jesus  Crist,  so  viciou.w  prcsti.H,  unkonnyngc  of  holy  writto,  fol 
uf  pride  and  covetise,  han  keyes  of  helle  and  bene  vicaris  of  Sa- 
thanas."  Though  auricular  confession  might  be  useful,  it  was  not 
necessary,  for  men  should  trust  in  Christ.  Image-worship  was 
unlawful,  and  representations  of  the  Trinity  were  forbidden — 
^  Hit  semes  ttmt  this  olTri-nge  ymages  is  a  sotile  cast  of  Anti- 

christe  and  his  clerkis  for  to  drawe  almes  fro  pore  men Certis, 

these  ymages  of  hemseLfe  may  do  nouther  gode  nor  yrel  to  mennia 
Boolea,  hut  thai  myglitten  warine  a  man's  body  in  ooldo  if  tluu 
were  settc  upon  a  fire."  The  invocation  of  saints  was  useloBs; 
the  best  of  them  could  do  nothing  but  what  (-to<1  ordained,  and 
many  of  those  customarily  invoked  were  in  hell,  for  in  modem 
times  sinners  stood  a  better  chance  of  canonization  than  holy  men. 
It  was  the  same  with  their  feast^ays;  those  of  the  apostles  and 
early  saints  might  be  observed,  but  nut  the  r«tt.  Song  was  not 
to  be  used  in  divine  service,  and  prayer  was  as  efflcient  anywhere 
as  in  church,  for  the  churches  were  not  holy — ''all  suche  chirchea 
bene  gretely  {xiluted  and  cursud  of  (iod,  nomely  for  setlynge  of 
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leooherie  and  fals  Bwering  Ufun  bokus.  Siihen  tho  cbircbce  beno 
dunniis  nf  thefls  and  habitAcionis  of  fondis."  Eccle«dastic8  must 
not  live  in  liuury  and  pomp,  but  an  poor  men  ^'gyvyngo  eosaum- 
pJe  of  lioiynas  by  tber  conversacion."  Tlie  Cburch  must  be  de- 
prived of  all  its  temporalities,  and  wbatover  was  necessarj'  for  the 
support  of  its  members  must  be  held  in  oomuion.  Titbtn  and  of- 
ferings wore  not  to  bo  given  to  sinful  priests;  it  was  simony  for 
a  priest  to  receive  payment  for  his  spiritual  ministrations,  though 
he  might  sell  his  labor  in  honest  vocations,  such  an  teaching  and 
the  binding  of  booksi,  and  though  no  one  was  forbidden  to  make 
an  oblation  at  mass,  provided  he  did  not  seek  to  obtain  more  than 
his  share  in  the  sacrifice.  All  parish  priiKts  and  vicars  who  did 
nut  perform  their  functions  were  to  be  removed,  and  especially 
all  who  wore  non-resident.  All  priests  and  deacons,  moreover, 
were  to  preach  zealously,  for  which  no  special  license  or  commis- 
sion was  rctpiirod. 

All  these  tenets  of  wluch  they  were  accused  the  Wickliffltes 
admitted  and  defended  in  the  most  incisive  fashion,  but  there 
were  two  articles  which  they  denied.  Wioklitf's  tRaching  so 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  WaJdenses  that  it  was  natural  that 
the  orthodox  should  attribute  to  him  the  two  AValdeosian  errors 
which  roganted  all  oaths  as  unlawful,  and  held  that  priests  in 
morttd  sin  could  not  ailminister  the  sacraments.  To  the  fonner, 
his  followers  rephtsd  that,  though  they  rejected  all  unnecessary 
swearing,  they  admitted  that  "  If  hit  be  nedeful  for  to  swere  for  a 
spedful  treuthe  men  mowe  wele  swore  aa  God  di<l  in  tho  olde  lawe." 
As  to  the  latter,  they  said  that  tho  sinful  priest  can  give  sacra^ 
menta  efllcient  to  those  who  worthily  receive  them,  though  he  re- 
ceive damnation  unto  himself.  The  pniminenco  of  the  Kraticelli 
also  suggested  the  imputation  that  the  "Wickliffites  believed  the 
entire  renunciation  of  property  to  be  essential  to  salvation ;  but 
this  they  denied,  saying  that  a  man  might  make  lawful  gains 
and  hold  them,  but  that  he  must  use  them  well.* 

Ail  ttiese  antisacerdotal  teachings  flowed  directly  from  the 


■  Arnold's  English  Works  of  Wyclif,  HI.  4S4-fie.    Cf.  Via  Octuplex  (IK  n. 
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resoluteness  with  which  'Wicldiff  carried  ont  to  its  logical  conolu- 
sion  the  Aug^istiniati  doctrine  of  prodcstiaation,  thus  necessarily 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  human  tntMllatiuu,  the  suffrojc^^  of  the 
"^saints,  justifioation  by  works,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  Church 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  salvation.  In  this,  as  in  tlio  rest, 
Hubs  foUowed  him,  though  the  itistinctioii  between  his  principles 
and  the  orthodox  ones  of  the  Thomistst  and  other  schoolmen  was 
too  subtle  to  render  this  point  one  which  the  Church  could  easily 
condemn.* 

/  The  one  sonons  speculative  error  of  Wickliff  lay  in  his  effort 
to  reconcile  the  inysteiT  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  stubborn  fact 
that  aft<!r  consecration  the  bread  i-enmiiied  brea<l  and  the  wine 
continued  to  be  \vine.  He  did  not  deny  conversion  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;  they  were  really  present  in  the  sacrifice,  but 
his  reason  refused  to  acknowledge  transubstantiation.  and  he  in- 
vented a  theorj'  of  tlic  remancnce  of  the  substance  coexisting  with 
the  divine  elements.  Into  these  dangerous  subtleties  Hubs  refused 
to  follow  his  master.  It  was  the  one  point  on  which  he  declined 
to  aoocpt  the  reaaoninj^  of  the  Enghsliman,  and  yet,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  served  as  a  principal  excuse  for  hurrying  him  to  the  stake. 
WickliiTs  career  as  a  heresiarch  was  unexaiupled,  and  its  po- 
onliarities  serve  to  explain  mucli  that  would  otherwise  be  incom- 
prehensible in  the  growtii  and  tolerance  of  his  doctrines  in  Bohe* 
mia,  and  in  the  simplicity  with  which  lluss  refused  to  beheve  that 
he  could  himself  tie  regardeil  as  a  heretic.  iUlhough,  ns  early  as 
1377.  the  assistance  which  Wickliff  renderetl  to  Edward  III.  in 
diminishing  tiie  papiU  revenues  move*!  Gregory  XI.  to  command 
his  immediate  prosecution  as  a  heretic,  yet  the  political  situation 
was  such  OS  to  rentier  ineffectual  all  efforts  to  carry  out  tliese  in- 
structions :  he  was  never  even,  cxcommtmicated,  and  was  allowed 
to  die  poooofully  in  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth  on  the  Last  day  of 
the  year  1334.  No  further  action  was  taken  hy  Rome  until  the 
question  of  his  heresy  was  raised  in  Prague.    Although,  in  1409, 


•  Triftlogi  II.  14;  IV.  32.  — Jo.  Hu*  dc  Etclciio,  c.  1  (MrtnnmenL  1.  M.  106-7, 

Ed.  1658).— Wil.  Wfldford  «fiv.  .lo.  Wirlefunt  (Faacic.  Rer.  ExpetLiid.  et  rugicnil. 

I.  250,  Ed.  IflW),— Id  the  condemnntion  of  tlio  innovationi  by  the  Oooncil  of 

"•^^Ufi,  in  UI3,  predMtlnfttion  la  not  among  the  rrnir*  erinmonitpd  (HOfler^ 

t«r  CoocUien,  p.  T3),  thongh  it  appears  in  the  flnni  proceedings  against  Hul 

le  Council  of  Ooostancp  (P.  Mlnd«nowic  lU'hitio,  Pshckj  Documenta,  p.  817). 
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Alexander  V.  ordered  Archbishop  Zbiuco  not  to  permit  his  errops 
to  bo  taught  or  his  books  to  be  read,  yet  when,  in  1410,  John 
XXIII.  referred  his  xvritings  to  a  commission  of  four  cawlinals, 
who  convoked  an  assembl}'  of  theolof^ians  for  their  examinatioDt 
a  majority  decided  that  ArcfabiBhop  Zbinko  had  not  been  justified 
in  burning  them.  It  was  not  until  the  Council  of  Rome,  in  1413, 
thai  there  was  a  formal  and  authoritative  oondomnatiun  pro* 
nouncod,  and  it  was  left  for  the  Council  of  CoDstancc,  in  141 5,  to 
proclaim  Wiokliff  us  a  hcresiarch,  to  order  his  bones  exhumed, 
and  to  detine  liis  errors  with  the  authority  of  the  Church  Univer- 
sal Hnss  might  well,  to  the  last,  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  spuriooa  letters  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  brought  to  Prague 
about  l-f-l,  in  which  WicklifF  wjts  declared  perfectly  orthodox, 
and  might  oonsoientiously  assert  that  bis  books  continued  to  be 
read  and  taught  there.* 

The  marriage  of  Anne  of  Luxembourg,  sister  of  W^encoslas  of 
Bohemia,  to  Kicihard  II.,  in  1382,  led  to  considerabte  intercourse 
between  the  kingdoms  until  her  death,  in  1394.  Many  Bohemi- 
ans visited  England  during  the  excitement  caused  by  Wickliff^s 
controversies,  and  his  writings  were  carried  to  Prague,  where  they 
found  groat  accoptancc.  Hubs  tells  us  that  about  1890  they  com- 
menced to  bo  road  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  that  they  oon- 
tinuod  thenceforth  to  bo  studied.  No  ortlnwlox  Rohomian  had 
hitherto  vonturod  as  far  as  the  daring  Englishman,  but  there  wore 
many  who  had  entered  on  the  same  path,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
accrrt  WiUdonsinn  heretics,  Jinit  the  gpnonil  fetiling  excited  throngb- 
out  Germany  by  the  reckless  simony  and  sale  of  indulgences  which 
marked  the  later  years  of  Boniface  IX.  Thus  the  movement  which 
had  been  in  progress  ainoo  the  middle  of  the  century  received  a 
fresh  impulsion  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  works  of 
WicklifT  wore  perused  and  scattered  abroad  in  innumerable  copies. 
All  of  his  treatises  were  eagerly  sought  for.  A  MS.  in  the  Hof- 
bliothek  of  Vienna  gives  a  ratfllogue  of  ninety  of  them  which 


*  RHyaaUI.  ann.  1377,  No.  4-0.— Leohter's  Life  of  WickliS,  Lorimer'a  Trans- 
ItUun.  II.  386-00,  348-7.~Lau>ftti,  Uus  und  Wicllf,  pp.  101-3,  121.— Paltckj 
n.iMiinent»  Majr-  JnlmnnU  Hua,  p.  180,  SOS.  813,  374^.  425-8.  467.— Hipdtlin. 
ConcU.  VIIL  203.— Von  dor  HiinlL  III.  xii.  108;  EV.  163,  838.— Jo.  Uu«  BepUcft 
coDtra  P.  StokM  (Monument.  I.  108  a).— H6flcr,  Pragrr  Conciliwi,  p.  58. 
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were  known  in  Bohemia,  and  it  is  to  those  regions  that  we  mi 
look  for  the  rcmninn  of  hia  volaminnuK  labors,  tho  greater  part  of 
which  were  Buccessfully  suppreasetl  at  home.  In  time  he  came  to 
be  reverenced  as  the  fifth  Evangelist,  and  a  fragment  of  stone 
from  his  tomb  was  venerHte<i  at  Prague  as  a  rolio.  Still  more 
BOggestive  of  his  commanding  influence  is  the  tidelity  with  which 
Hubs  followed  his  reasoning,  and  oftentimes  the  arrangement,  and 
even  tlie  worfls,  of  his  troatieos.* 

John  of  Huainoc.  commonly  known  as  IIiiss,  who  became  the 
leading  exponent  and  protomartyr  of  Wickliffitism  in  Bohemia, 
is  BupposiHi  to  have  been  bom  in  1369,  of  jtarents  whose  poverty 
forced  him  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  In  1303  he  obtained  the 
decree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  in  1394  that  of  bachelor  of  theol- 
ogy ;  in  1396  that  of  master  of  arts ;  but  the  doctomto  he  never 
attained,  though  in  13flS  lie  was  already  lecturing  in  the  nnivor- 
sity ;  in  14<)I  be  was  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  rec- 
tor in  1402.  Curiously  enough,  he  embraced  the  lleahst  philoao- 
phy.and  won  great  applause  in  his  combnts  with  the  Nominalists. 
So  little  promise  did  his  early  years  give  of  his  career  as  a  reformer 
that,  in  1392,  he  spent  his  last  four  groschen  for  an  indulgence, 
when  he  had  only  dry  crusts  for  food.  In  1400  he  was  ordained 
as  priest,  and  two  years  later  he  was  api)oin(e<l  preacher  to  the 
Bothlohom  cha])el,  where  his  earnest  rlof|aonce  soon  rendered  him 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  people.  The  study  of  M'icklifrg  writ- 
ings, begim  shortly  after  this,  quickened  his  appreciation  of  the 
evils  of  a  corrupt(<d  Church,  and  when  Archbishop  Zbinco  of  Ha- 
senburg,  sliortly  after  his  oonscxtnUion  in  1408,  appointed  him  as 
preacher  to  the  annual  synwU,  Uuss  improved  the  opportunity  to 
address  to  tho  assembled  clergy  a  series  of  terrible  invectives 
against  their  worldlinegs  and  filthiness  of  living,  which  excited 
general  popular  hatred  and  contempt  for  them.  After  one  of  pe- 
culiar vigor,  in  October,  1407,  the  clamor  among  tho  erclcsiastics 
grew  so  strong  that  they  presented  a  formal  complaint  against 
liim  to  Archbishop  Zbinco,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  position. 


*  Losortli,  op.  dt.  p)v  79, 1 14. 1(11  sqi). — Mttthciluof^n  dcs  VereiQet  fUr  <3e«ch, 
d,  Deutscheo  ia  Bfibmeu,  1S86.  305  sqq.~Jo.  Hus  Mununiciit.  I.  Sia,  106a. — 
Nid«r  PormiC4r.  Lilx  ni.  c  9.  foL  SOa.— Vod  d«r  Hwdt  IV.  S38.— Oobdin.  Far- 
sons  Cosmodrom.  MittX.  vt.  c  86-7  (Hcibom.  Rcr.  QerauiD.  L  SlB-21). 
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By  this  time  be  waa  recognized  as  the  leader  in  the  effort  to  purify 
the  Churoh,  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  ancient  simplicity,  with  such 
men  as  Stephen  Palecz,  Stanislas  of  Znaim,  John  of  Jcssinetz,  Je- 
rome of  Prague,  and  many  others  eminent  for  learning  an<l  piety 
as  his  collaborators.  To  some  of  these  lie  was  iuferiur  in  intel- 
lectual gifts,  but  his  fearless  temper,  his  unbending  rectitude,  his 
bhunoless  life,  and  his  kindly  nature  won  for  him  the  affectionate 
veneration  of  the  people  and  rendered  him  its  idol.* 

Discussion  grew  hot  and  passions  became  embittered.  Old 
jeaiousies  and  hatreds  between  the  Teutonic  and  Czech  races  OOQ- 
tribut«d  to  render  the  religious  quarrel  unappeasable.  The  vioes 
and  oppression  of  the  clergy*  hail  alienalecl  fmni  them  jwpular 
respect,  and  the  fiery  diatribes  of  the  Bethlehem  chapel  were  Us- 
tened  to  eagerly,  while  the  Wickliffite  doctrines,  wliich  taught  the 
baselesBness  of  the  whole  sacerdotal  system,  wore  welcomed  as  a 
rerelation,  and  spread  rapidly  through  all  classes.  King  Wen- 
oeslas  was  inclined  to  give  them  such  support  as  hia  Indoleaoe 
and  self-indulgence  would  permit,  and  his  queen,  Sophia,  was  even 
more  favorably  disposed.  Yet  the  clergy  and  their  friends  could 
cot  submit  quietly  to  the  spoliation  of  their  privileges  and  wealth, 
although  the  Oreat  Schism,  in  weakening  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
man ouria,  rendered  its  support  less  efficient.  Pi-eachers  who 
assailed  their  vioes  were  thrown  into  prison  as  heretics  and  were 
exiled,  and  the  writings  of  WIcklifT,  which  formed  the  key  of  the 
position,  were  fiercely  assaulted  and  desperately  defended.  The 
weak  point  in  th^m  was  the  substitution  of  remanence  for  tran- 
substanttation ;  and  although  this  was  discarded  by  llusa  and  his 
followers,  it  served  as  an  unguarded  point  through  which  the 
whole  position  might  be  carried.  The  synod  of  1405  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  transuljtitantiution  in  its  must  absolute  sLa|ie ;  any  one 
teaching  otherwise  was  pronounced  a  heretic,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  reported  to  the  archbishop  for  punishment.     In  1406  this  was 

*  Loserth,  op.  eit.  pp.  13,  75-8.  98-100.— Jo.  Hiw  Monument.  IL  35-08. 

Even  vEneaa  Bylviua  (Hist.  Bohcm.  c,  35)  spcak.^  of  [Iu«i  a»  tJistingiiUtiMl  Ibr 
the  purity  of  his  life ;  ami  ttio  Jesuit  BulbinuB  bujb  tbnt  hi£  austerity  and  mod- 
eftty,  hi«  kindnras  tn  uU,  even  to  tlie  in«3inei>t,  wttii  iVir  liiiii  iiiiivcrnat  faror.  No 
one  belioT&d  that  so  holy  a  roan  could  dect^ire  or  be  deceived,  ao  that  the  mem- 
ory of  the  thief  was  worshipped  at  Prague  as  that  ofaBaiDt(BobusJai  BaJblni  Epit. 
Rer.  Bohem.  Lib.  v.  c.  r.  p.  4U1J. 
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repeated  in  a  still  more  tbroatening-  form,  showing  that  tho  Wick- 
li&Ite  views  bad  obstinaiB  dcfcmderB ;  as,  indeed  is  tu  be  seen  by 
a  tract  of  Thomas  of  Stitny,  vrritten  in  1400.  Already,  in  1403. 
a  series  of  forty-five  articles  extracted  from  WicklilTs  works  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  univi-rsity.  Around  tbese  the  battle 
raged  with  fury ;  the  condemnation  was  repeated  in  1403,  and  in, 
1410  Archbishop  Zbinco  solemnly  burned  in  the  courtyard  of  bis 
palace  two  hundrod  of  the  forbidden  books,  while  the  populace 
revenged  itself  by  singing  through  the  streets  rude  rhymes,  in 
which  the  prelate  is  said  to  have  burned  books  which  he  could 
not  read ;  for  his  ignorance  was  notorious,  and  he  was  reported  to 
linvo  first  acquired  the  alpliaht't  after  his  elevation.* 

In  the  strife  between  rival  poj^KSj  it  suiteii  the  policy  of  lung 
Wcnceslafi,  in  1408,  to  maintain  neutrality,  and  he  induced  the 
university  to  send  envoys  to  the  cardinals  who  had  renoimced 
allegiance  to  both  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  lo  this  mis- 
sion were  inoludod  Stephen  Palocz  and  Stanialaa  of  Znaim,  but  tho 
whole  party  fell,  in  Bologna,  into  the  bands  of  llaltbasor  Cossa,  the 
papal  legate  (afterwards  John  XXIII.),  who  threw  them  all  in 
prison  as  suspect  of  heresy,  and  it  required  no  Uttle  elfort  to  secure 
their  release.  This  adventure  cooled  the  xeal  of  Steplien  and  Stan- 
bias  ;  they  gmtlually  changed  sides,  and  from  the  ivariuest  friends 
of  Hubs  they  became,  as  we  shall  see,  his  most  dangerous  and  im- 
placable enenue8.t 

In  this  nlTnir  tho  university  had  not  seconded  the  wishes  of  the 
king  with  the  alacrity  which  he  had  expected,  and  Huss  took 
advantage  of  tlic  royal  displeaanro  to  olTcct  a  revolution  in  that 
institution,  which  bad  hitherto  proved  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
progress  of  rofonn.  It  was  dividwl,  in  tho  ordinary  manner,  into 
four  "nations."  As  each  of  those  nations  had  a  vote,  ibe  Bohe- 
mians constantly  found  themselvee  outnumbered  by  the  foreign- 


•  Palmfky  Docomenta,  pp.  8,  08.— Bergor,  JohaonM  Hub  d.  Efinig  Sifrtnand, 
p.  5.— Loeonh,  op.  ctt.  pp.  82,  9»-100.  103-ff.  111-13.  270.~-HS8er.  Png«r  Coa- 
eillen.  pp.  4S-0.  r,l-3,  R7.  «0,  61-8.— Hist.  PcraMUt.  Ecclei.  Bohem.  p.  29. 

WirkHITcrintinniKl  to  the  end  to  bo  tho  chiuf  aotburit;  of  ilie  HubbjIbb.  A 
bilf  I  century  lalvr  lie  is  oppoalttl  to  by  both  fuctioiw  into  wbicli  lliey  wen 
dlrided.  Hoc  i'tt«r  Cheldcky'A  Tcp\f  to  Rok^ziiiui,  in  Qoll,  Quellen  Dod  Uiiter> 
•Dohungen  lur  Oc9chkfate  der  BShmisobea  BrQdcr,  II.  8^-4. 

t  Losertb,  pp.  lOS-4.— PaUck;  DocumenU,  pp.  346-4,  808-4. 
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erg.  It  was  now  proposed  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  the  Urn- 
vergity  of  Paris,  where  the  French  nation  bad  three  votes,  and  all 
the  foreign  nations  coUectivoly  but  one.  The  vacillation  of  Wen- 
ceslaa  delayed  deoision,  but  in  Jonuar}',  1409,  he  signed  the  decree 
which  ordered  the  change.  The  German  stadunU  and  professora 
bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  procure  the  rovocsition  of  the  de- 
cree or  to  leave  the  university.  Failing  in  the  former  alternative, 
they  abandoned  the  city  in  vast  numbers,  founding  the  University 
of  Leipsio,  and  Hpreiuling  throughout  Kurope  the  report  that  Bo- 
hemia was  a  neBt  of  heretics.  The  dyke  was  broken  down,  and 
the  flood  of  Wickliffitism  poured  over  the  land  with  little  to  check 
its  pnjgress.  In  vain  did  Alexander  V.  and  John  XXlll.  com- 
mand Archbishop  Zbinco  t-o  suppress  the  heresy,  and  in  vain  did 
the  struggling  prelate  hokl  assemblies  and  issue  comminatory 
decrees.  The  tide  bor<^  all  before  it,  and  Zbinoo  at  last,  in  1411, 
abandoned  his  ungratefnl  see  to  appeal  to  Wencesla»*s  brother 
Sigismund.  then  recently  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  but  died  on 
the  jonmoy.* 

This  removed  the  last  obstoclo.  The  now  arohbishop,  Albik 
of  Unicow,  previously  physician  to  "Wencealas,  was  old  and  weak, 
and  more  given  to  accumulating  money  than  to  defending  the 
feith.  lie  was  said  to  curry  the  key  of  his  winccellar  himself,  to 
have  only  a  wretched  old  crone  for  a  cook,  and  to  sell  habitually 
all  presents  made  to  him.  Thoroughly  unfitted  for  the  crisis,  he 
resigned  in  1413,  and  was  succeeded  by  Conrad  of  Vochta,  who, 
After  some  hesitation,  cast  his  lot  with  the  followers  of  ITass. 
Yet,  during  these  troubles,  the  papal  Inquisition  seems  to  have 
been  established  in  Prague,  and,  strangely  enongh.  to  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  Hussite  movement  to  call  for  its  interference, 
though  it  could  act  against  Waldenses  and  other  recognized  here- 
tics. When,  in  1403,  the  king  ordered  Archbishop  Zbinco  to  make 
a  thorough  perquisition  after  heresy,  Nicholas  of  Tilemonic,  known 
as  Abraham,  priest  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Prague, 
waa  tried  before  the  inquisitors  Morit:!  and  .lanislav  for  Walden- 
aianism,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  asserting  that  he  could 
preach  under  authority  from  Christ  without  that  of  the  arohbishop. 


•  lioeorth,  op.  cU.  pp.  106-10, 12S-4.— Palacky  Documeata,  pp.  181,  847,  330- 
09.— B6S«r,  Pnger  Coucilien,  pp.  G4-70, — RAvnald.  tam.  1409,  No.  SO. 
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Hans  intorposnd  in  his  fftror.  hot  his  liberstion  was 
ibroDgh  his  refusal  to  repeat,  on  tbo  Gospels,  an  oath  which  be 
had  alrcMdy  sworn  by  God.  One  of  the  aocnsations  brongfat  a^atnat 
HoSB  at  Constance  was  the  favor  which  he  showed  to  WaJdensiaa 
and  other  heretics;  aod  yet,  when  be  was  about  to  depart  an  his 
fateful  journey  to  Con5taa(.-e,  tlie  {>apai  inquisitor  Nicholas,  Kabafi 
of  Nazarethf  gave  him  a  formal  certificate,  attested  by  a  notaml 
act.  to  the  effect  that  he  liad  long  known  him  intiniately.  and  had 
never  hearrl  an  heretical  expression  from  him,  and  ihat  no  one  had 
tsver  acvuscd  him  of  heresy  before  the  tribunal.  The  Hosnte  and 
W&ldenstan  movements  were  too  nearly  akin  for  Hiiss  not  toavm- 
pathize  with  the  acknowledged  heretics,  and  in  the  virtual  spirit- 
ual anarchy  of  these  tumtdtuous  years  Waldensian  inflncncc  mast 
have  made  itself  more  and  more  felt,  and  the  sectaries  most  have 
been  emboldened  to  show  themselves  ever  more  openly.* 

Everything  thus  conspired  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
revolution.  Hosa,  who  had  hitherto,  for  the  most  pai%  confined 
^himKclf  to  aAsaults  ufion  the  local  ecclesiastical  establishment,  be- 
gan to  direc^t  his  attacks  at  the  paitacy  itself,  and  in  the  writings 
of  'WickM  he  found  ample  store  of  arguments,  which  he  used  with 
great  effect,  lie  also  made  use  of  another  of  Wickliff's  methods 
by  the  employment  uf  itinerant  priests.  This  was  |)eculiarly  well 
adapted  to  accomp1i.sh  the  object  in  view,  for  the  Bohemians  were 
given  to  listening  to  sermons,  and  the  unlicensed  preaching  for 
which  the  negligence  of  the  established  clei^y  gave  opportunity 
had  l>e©n  a  frocjuent  source  of  complaint  since  the  year  1371.  The 
repetition  of  the  prohibitions  shows  their  ineffectiveness ;  the  pop- 
ular craving  for  spiritual  instruction,  which  the  Church  could  have 
turned  to  such  good  account,  was  abandoned  to  the  agitators ;  the 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  them,  in  spite  of  priestly  anathe- 
mas, and  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  from  nobles  to  peasants, 
eagerly  adopted  tlie  new  doctrines,  and  wore  prepared  to  support 
them  to  the  dcath.f 

Matters  were  rapidly  tending  to  an  open  rupture  with  Rome. 


•  jEne«  9yW.  HisL  Bohem.  c.  8B. — Lowrth,  op.  cit.  p.  137.— Polackjr  Docii' 
meatft,  pp.  lW-6,  Ma-8.— Pnlacliy,  Beziehangen,  pp.  11^80.— Jo.  Hub  ManumeoL 
1.2-3. 

t  Losertb,  op.  cit.  pp.  120,  lSS-4.— Btffler,  Prager  ConcUieD,  pp.  5, 15, 18,  31, 
»,  46,  57. 
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fn  1410  John  XXIII,,  soon  after  his  accession,  referred  to  Cardi- 
nal Otto  Colonoa  the  cotnphiints  which  came  to  Ilome  against 
Hus8.  On  September  20  Colonna  summonetl  him  to  appear  in  ))er- 
son.     He  sent  deputies,  who  appealed  from  the  cjvwiinal  to  the 

)pe,  but  they  were  thro^sTi  into  prison  and  seveivlv  handled ; 

id  whilo  ttio  appeal  was  pending,  in  February.  1411,  Colonna 
excommnnicatcii  hira.  On  March  15  the  excommunicntion  was  pub- 
lished in  all  the  churches  of  Prague  save  two;  the  people  stood 
by  Ilns.s,  and  an  interdict  was  esteiidLHl  over  the  oity,  which  was 
generally  disregardetl.  and  iluss  continued  to  preach.  While  af- 
fairs were  in  this  threatening  position  a  new  cause  of  trouble  led 
to  an  explosion.  Just  as  WicltliiT  had  been  stirred  to  fresh  hos- 
tility against  the  papacy  by  the  crusade  wliich,  under  orders  from 
Urban  VL,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  preached  against  TVanoe 
for  its  support  of  the  rival  pope  Clement  VII. ;  just  as  I.uther 
wa.s  to  bo  aroused  from  his  obscurity  by  the  indulgoncc-seliing  of 
Tetzel  when  Leo  X.  wanted  money,  so  the  Bohemians  were  stim- 
ulated to  active  opposition  when  John  XXIII.,  towards  the  close 
of  1411,  prochiiniod  a  crusade  with  Holy  Laud  indulgences  against 
Ladislas  of  Naples,  who  upheld  the  claims  of  Gregory  XII.  Ste- 
phen Falecz,  till  then  associated  with  Uuss,  was  dean  of  the  the- 
ological faculty.  His  experience  of  the  Bolognese  prison  rendered 
him  timorous  about  withstanding  John  XXIIL,  and  he  declared 
that  there  was  no  authority  to  prevent  the  publication  of  tlie  in- 
dulgence. Hu9s  was  bolder,  and  aeonti-oversy  arose  between  them 
which  converted  their  former  friendship  into  an  enmity  destined 
to  bear  hitter  fruits.  June  16,  1412,  he  heUl  in  the  Carolinum  a 
disputation  which  was  a  very  powerful  and  eloquent  attack  upon 
the  power  of  the  keys,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
papal  system.  Absolution  was  dependent  on  the  subjective  con- 
dition of  the  penitent;  as  many  popes  who  concede  indulgences 
are  damned,  how  can  they  defend  their  panlons  before  God  ?  the 
sellers  of  indulgences  are  thieves,  who  take  by  cunning  lies  that 
which  they  cannot  seize  by  \iolence ;  the  pope  and  the  whole 
Church  Militant  often  err,  and  an  unjust  papal  excommunication 
is  to  be  disregarded.  This  was  followed  hy  other  tracts  and  ser- 
mons which  aroused  popular  enthusiasm  to  a  lofty  pitch.  Wencc* 
las  Tiora,  the  Dean  of  Paasau,  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the  cru- 
sade in  Bohemia  was  confided,  farmed  out  the  indulgences  to  the 
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highest  bidders,  and  their  sale  to  the  people  was  aocompanied  by  the 
usual  scandals,  which  were  well  oaleuialcd  to  excite  indignation.* 
A  few  days  after  the  disputation  a  crowd  led  by  Wok  of 
"Waldstein,  a  favoiite  of  King  WenceslaB,  carriod  the  papal  bulla 
of  indulgenfve  to  the  pillory  and  publicly  burned  thorn.  The  well- 
known  le^nd  attributes  to  Jerome  of  Prague  a  leading  part  in 
this,  anil  relates  that  the  bulls  wer«  strung  around  the  neck  of  a 
8trum|»t  mounted  on  a  cart,  who  solicited  tho  favor  of  the  mob 
with  lascivious  gestnres.  No  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
participants,  and  Wok  of  Waldstein  continued  to  enjoy  the  roy&l 
favor.  The  defiance  of  the  pope  was  complete,  and  the  tompor  of 
the  people  was  shown  on  July  13,  when  in  three  several  churches 
three  young  inechanlcs  namml  i^artin,  John,  and  f^tanislas,  inter- 
rupted the  preachers  proclaiming  the  indulgences,  and  declared 
them  to  be  a  lie.  They  were  arrested  and  beh«Adod  in  spite  of 
Huss's  intercession  ;  many  others  were  imprisoned,  and  some  were 
exjmsed  to  torture.  Thou  the  people  assumed  a  threatening  as- 
pect ;  the  three  who  had  been  executed  were  reverenc-ed  as  mar- 
tyrs ;  tumults  occurred,  and  the  prisoners  were  released.  Soon 
afienvati.ls  a  Carmelite  was  begging  at  the  doors  of  his  church 
with  an  array  of  relics  displayed  upon  a  table,  with  the  indulgences 
attached  to  them  to  excite  the  liberahty  of  the  pious.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Hnss  denounced  the  nffair  as  a  fraud  and  kicked  over  the 
tahle,  and  when  he  was  seized  by  the  friars  a  band  of  armed  men 
broke  into  tho  houae  and  released  him,  not  without  bloodahod.f 
John  XXni.  could  not  avoid  taking  up  the  gago  of  battle 
y'thus  thrown  down.  The  Boheiniau  clergy  appealed  to  him  pite- 
ously,  representing  the  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
\^  and  stating  that  many  of  them  had  been  slain.  He  promptly  re- 
^  Bpon*led.  Tho  major  excommunication,  to  bo  published  in  all  its 
awful  solemnity  in  Prague,  was  pronounced  against  Huas ;  the 
Bethlehem  chapel  was  ordered  to  bo  levelled  with  the  earth ;  his 
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*  Lo9orth,op.clt.  pp.  131-8,  ISO. —Palocky  Docamenta,  pp.  19-31.11)1,288. — 
HUdeDOwic  RcUktio  (P&Jacky  p.  31D).— Jo.  Hus  DiupuUtio  contrm  Indulgmt, 
(HoaameDt.  I.  174-89};  EJuid.  coatrs  Hull.  PP.  Joftuui»  <Ib.  I.  lfift-»l):  Ejiud. 
8<Tni.  XXtL  de  Rcitiiwiione  Pecuatorutii  (Ilj.  H.  74-fl). 

t  Los«nh.  op.  cli.  p,  IS!.— Palncky  Dooimrnta,  p.  fl40.— Dib  Schvelnlta,  HUL 
of  tlie  Uoitu  Fratrum,  pp.  41-S.— Stvpliaai  Cuius.  AntihtusQii  c  0  (Pes  TboMUir 
Anccd.  IV.  n.  880,  362). 
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followers  wore  excomraiinicated,  and  all  who  would  not  within 
thirty  days  abjure  heresy  were  summoDod  to  answer  in  person  b«- 
fore  Lh»  Kuman  curia.  In  spite  of  this  HusB  oontiaued  to  prcuch, 
and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  in  the  pulpit  tho 
threateiiiug  aspect  of  the  congrtsgation  prevented  its  execution. 
He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  then  to  God.  in  a  protest 
which,  in  lofty  terms,  asserted  Iho  nullity  of  tho  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him.  In  his  treatise  "Do  Ecclesia,'"  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  after,  he  attaclcod  tho  papacy  in  unmeajmi'cd  lan- 
guage borrowed  from  Wickliff.  The  pope  is  not  a  pope  and  a 
true  successor  of  Peter  unless  he  imitates  Peter ;  a  pope  given  to 
avarice  is  the  vicar  uf  J  udus  Iscariot.  So  of  tlie  cardinals  ;  if  they 
enter  save  by  the  door  of  Christ  they  are  thieves  and  robbers. 
Yot  the  clergy,  for  the  most  part  gladly,  obeyed  the  bull  of  ex- 
ooiunmnication,  and  Iluss's  jiresenoe  In  Pragi.ie  led  to  a  cessation  of 
all  olmrch  olBorvances ;  divine  service  was  suspended,  the  new-bom 
were  not  baptized,  and  the  dead  lay  unbnried.  At  the  request 
of  tho  king,  to  relievo  the  situation  of  its  tension,  Uuss  left  Prague 
and  retired  to  Koai  hradek»  whence  he  directed  tho  movomcnta 
of  his  adherents  in  the  city  and  busied  himself  in  active  contro- 
versial writing,  the  oliief  product  uf  which  was  the  "  De  Ecclesia,*' 
which  was  pnbUcly  rciul  in  tho  Bethlehem  chapel  on  July  8, 1413.* 
King  Wenceslas  had  vainly  tried  to  bring  abont  a  pacification 
of  the  troubles  in  whicJi  passions  were  doily  growing  wilder,  com- 
plicitotl  by  tho  m.c<!  hati-cd  Iwtwcon  Teuton  and  Czech.  A  con- 
fused serifs  of  disputations  and  conferences  and  controversial 
tracts  occupied  the  Hrst  half  of  the  year  1413,  which  only  embit- 
tered those  wiio  took  part  in  them  and  rendered  harmony  more 
distant  than  ever.  In  fact  there  was  no  possible  middle  term,  no 
compromise  in  which  the  disputants  could  unite.  It  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  reformiog  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  which  all  were  agreed.  The  controversy  hsul  drifted  to 
the  causes  of  clerical  corruption.  spHnging.  us  Wickiiff  and  Uuss 
and  their  disciples  clearly  saw,  from  the  very  principles  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  Latin  Christianity  was  based.    Either  the 


'  USfler,  Prsgw  Concilien,  pp.  7S,  IIO.— Loicrtti,  op.  cit.  pp.  182-6.— J.  Has 
Uoutnncnt  L  17;  ^u»d.  de  Ecclesia  c.  14  (Uuauuent.  I.  323.  Cf.  Wicktif.  d« 
Ectlea.  c.  18,  up.  Losertli,  p.  MS). — Ptilu:k;  Dot-timetiUi,  pp.  463, 4&4-0iS. 
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"'power  of  the  keys  was  a  troth  vital  to  the  salvation  of  nianMn( 
or  it  was  a  lie  cunningly  inventod  and  boldly  utilized  to  gratify 
the  last  of  power  and  the  greed  of  avarice.  BelweeE  these  two 
antagonistic  postulates  dialectic  subtlety  was  powerless  to  frame  a 
project  of  reconciliation,  and  ai^ument  only  hardened  each  side 
in  ita  belief.  One  or  the  other  iiiUBt  triumph  utterly,  and  force 
alone  could  decide  the  controversy.  Wearied  at  last  with  his  una- 
vailinf^  efforts. Wenceslas  linally  cut  the  matter  short  by  banishing 
the  Jcadora  of  the  conservatives,  Stephen  Palecz,  Stanislufi  of  Znaim, 
Peter  of  Znaim,  and  John  Elias.  Stanislas  retired  to  Moravia, 
where,  after  incredible  industry  in  controvemal  writing,  he  died 
on  the  road  to  the  Council  of  Constance ;  Stephen  survived  him 
and  revenged  them  both.* 

Huss  and  his  adherents  were  now  masters  of  the  field ;  and 
though  he  abstained  from,  returning  to  Prague,  except  an  oocar 
sional  visit  incognito,  until  his  departure  for  ConBtance,  he  could 
truly  say,  when  lie  stood  up  in  the  council  to  meet  his  accusers, 
"  I  came  hither  of  my  own  free  will.  ITad  I  refused  to  coma 
neither  the  king  nor  the  emperor  could  have  forced  me,  so  numer- 
ous are  the  Bohemian  lords  who  love  me  and  who  would  have 
afforded  me  protection."  And  when  the  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly 
indignantly  exclaimed,  *' See  the  impudence  of  the  man,"  and  a 
murmur  ran  around  the  whole  assembly,  John  of  Chlum  calmly 
arose  and  said,  "  He  speaks  the  truth,  for  though  I  have  littla 
power  compared  with  otliers  in  Rohcmia,  I  could  easily  defend 
him  for  a  year  against  the  whole  strength  of  both  monarohs. 
Judge,  then,  how  much  more  could  they  whose  forces  are  greater 
and  whose  castles  are  stronger  than  mine."t 

While  thus  in  Bohemia  the  upholders  of  the  old  order  of  things 
were  silenced  and  refonuation  in  the  morals  of  the  clergy  was  en- 
foroed  with  no  gentle  hand,  the  news  spread  around  Christendom 
that  the  long-desired  general  council  was  to  be  convoked  at  last 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Great  Schism,  the  reformation  of  the 
^  Church  from  its  head  downwards,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy. 


•  ndflw,  Prager  Condlien,  ppi  78-t0>0.— Lowrth,  op.  at.  pp.  149-fi.— Palftcky 
'N>cuDitnta,  p.  610.— Mlwlcnowic  RcUtio  (Palackj'  Documenla,  p,  £46). 
i  Von  (lerBsratlV.SIS. 
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Many  strirings  hud  tbore  been  to  effect  this,  but  the  policy  of  the 
Italian  popes,  aa  at  Pisa,  had  thus  far  guocessfully  eluded  the 
dreaded  deoision.  The  pressure  grew,  however,  until  it  became 
overwhelming.  With  the  rival  vicars  of  Christ  each  showering 
perdition  upon  the  adherents  of  the  others,  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  faithful  was  mtet  anxious  and  a  solution  of  the  tremendous 
question  was  the  most  pressing  necessity  for  all  who  believed  what 
the  Latin  Church  had  assiduously  taught  for  n  thousand  years. 
The  puhtics  of  Europe,  inuroDver,  were  hopelessly  comptieatod  by 
the  strife,  and  no  peace  was  to  be  expected  while  so  dangerous  an 
elcraont  of  discord  continued  to  exist.  This  waa  especially  the 
case  in  Germany,  where  independent  princes  and  prelates  each 
'sclcctod  for  Iiimsrlf  the  pope  of  his  proferenco,  leading  to  bitter 
and  intricate  quarrels.  Second  only  in  importance  to  this  waa 
the  reform  of  the  abuses  and  corruption,  the  venality  and  license 
of  the  clorjry,  which  made  theiriselves  felt  everywhert!,  from  the 
courts  of  the  pontiffs  to  the  meanest  hamlet.  Heresy  likewise  was 
to  be  met  and  suppressed,  for  though  England  could  deal  single- 
handed  with  the  LoUardry  within  her  shores,  the  a8])ect  of  matters 
in  Bohemia  was  threatening,  and  Sigismnnd,  the  emj)eror-elect,  as 
the  heir  of  his  childless  brother  Wenceslas,  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom.  In  vain  John  XXIII.  endeav- 
ored to  have  the  council  held  in  Italy,  where  he  could  control  it. 
The  nations  insisted  on  some  place  where  the  free  paiiiament  of 
Christendom  could  convene  unshackled  and  debate  nnchccked. 
Bigismund  selected  the  episcopal  city  of  Oonstjince ;  John,  bard 
pressed  by  Ladislas  of  Naples  and  driven  from  Rome,  was  forced 
to  yield,  and,  December  ft,  1413,  issued  his  bull  convoking  tho  as- 
semblage for  the  first  of  the  following  November.  Not  only  were 
all  prelates  and  religious  corporations  ordered  to  be  represented, 
hut  all  princes  and  rulers  were  commanded  to  be  there  in  ])erBon  or 
by  deputy.  Imjwrial  letters  from  Sigismnnd,  which  acoompanietl 
the  bull,  gave  assurance  that  the  powers  of  State  and  Church  would 
be  combined  to  reach  tho  result  desired  by  all.* 


•  liflonanli  Aretini  Comment.  (Miiratori  &  R.  I.  "KTX.  flS7-fl).— Hurduin.  VIIL 
S81.— Tlicod.  B  Niem  Vit.  Joann.  XXIll.  Lib.  ii.  c.  37  (Vou  der  Hardt  II.  384).— 
Pftlockjf  Donumtmtft,  pp.  fil2-l8. 

For  tbe  confnsioD  existing  in  (knnuiy,  caused  by  the  Schism,  see  BaupC, 
Zeitachrift  fUr  Kircheng(acliichlc,  1883,  pp.  35tt-8. 
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No  6uch  assemblage  had  been  seen  in  Christendom  sLaoe  liuft- 
cent  III.,  two  c<>ntarie8  l>pff)re,  in  the  ]>!enitiidp  of  his  power,  bin! 
nunmonod  the  rcpresontatives  of  Latin  Clirintianity  to  sit  with  him 
ia  the  Latcnui.    The  later  council  might  boast  fewer  mitrad  baufa 
than  tho  oorlier,  but  it  was  a  far  more  important  body.     OatM 
primarily  to  sit  in  jndgmont  on  the  claims  of  rival  popes,  its  men 
convocation  was  a  recognition  of  its  suprcnuicy  over  the  miocQSSor 
of  Peter.     From  its  decision  there  could  be  no  appeal,  mnd  the 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  it  were  far  more  weighty  than  those 
which  liad  tasked  the  conRcionocs  of  the  Ijiteran  fathers.     Frooi 
every  part  of  Europe  the  Church  sent  its  best  and  worthiest  to 
take  counsel  together  in  this  crisis  of  its  fate — men  like  Chancellor 
Gerscn  and  Cardinal  I*eter  d' A  illy  of  Carabrai,  as  earnest  for  re- 
form and  as  sensible  of  existing  wrongs  as  Wickliff  or  linss  them- 
sdves.    The  universities  poured  forth  their  ablest  doctors  of  thet^- 
ogy  and  canon  law.    rrinces  and  potentates  were  there  in  person 
or  by  their  representatives,  and  crowds  of  every  rank  in  life,  from 
the  noble  to  the  juggler.    The  mere  magnitude  of  the  assemblage 
pTodnced  a  jxiwerful  effect  on  the  iiiinds  of  all  oonteni[K>mriea, 
and  the  wildest  estimates  were  current  of  the  numbers  present. 
One  chronicler  assures  us  that  there  were,  besides  members  of  the 
council,  sixty  thousand  five  hundred  persons  preaent,  of  wham  six- 
teen thousand  were  of  gentle  blood,  from  knights  and  squires  up 
to  princes.    The  same  authority  informs  us  that  there  were  four 
hundred  and  flfty  public  women,  but  an  official  census  of  the  coun- 
cil, carefully  taken,  reports  that  tho  number  was  not  leas  than  seven 
hundred,  and  evuu  succuM  were  poj^ularly  said  to  have  joined  in 
the  nefarioas  trade.    Thns  the  strength  and  the  weakncea,  the 
virtue  and  the  vice  of  the  fift«enth  century  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  And  rehof  as  best  they  might  for  the  troubles  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Church.    After  many  doubts  and 
much  hesitation  John  XXIII.  fulfilled  his  promise  to  be  present, 
relying  upon  his  stores  of  gold  to  win  a  triumph  over  his  advCT- 
sarics  and  over  the  council  itself.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  Uuss  should  tempt  his  fate  at  Constanoa 
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■  Jo.  Tittanpori.  Chroa.  ttxa.  1415  (IIsIul  OolL  MonQm.  L  401).— Dtob. 
Uict  M-B"«hmi  (VoD  der  Horilt  V.  u.  50).— Tbood.  •  IHeiB  Vita  Jouo.  JUUU, 
Lib.  L  c  iO  (lb.  n.  888).— Nider  Ponnicar.  Lib.  v.  c.  iz. 
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To  both  Sigiionund  and  Wenceslas  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance tiiat  »ume  autlmrilutive  deuisiun  should  put  an  end  to  tlio 
strife  within  the  Xtohomiim  Church.  The  n^formers  had  always 
profeBsed  tbcir  desire  (u  submit  their  deiimnds  to  a  free  general 
counoil,  and  Hubs  Iiimsi;lf  had  appealt»]  to  such  a,  coundl  from  tlie 
papal  sentence  of  excommunication.  To  hesitate  now  would  be 
to  abanduu  hiii  life's  work,  to  admit  that  he  dared  not  faue  the  as- 
sembled piety  and  leaminjo^  of  the  Charch,  and  1a  confess  himself 
a  heretic.  The  host  of  adv*^rsaries  in  the  Hohcmian  olorgy  whom 
his  bitter  invoctivi.'S  ha*.i  inUannxl  and  whose  preferment  Lad  been 
forfeited  through  the  agitation  which  he  had  led  would  gnrely  be 
there  to  bhu;kon  him  and  to  misrepresent  his  cause,  and  all  would 
bo  lost  if  he  were  not  present  to  defend  it  in  person.  They  had 
long  jeered  him  for  not  djiring  to  present  himself  to  the  Holy  Bee 
in  obedience  to  its  summons,  and  had  pronounced  blasphemous 
his  apjieal  to  Christ  from  its  excommuiiieation.  To  hesitate  to 
submit  his  uuise  to  the  council  would  give  his  adversariee  an 
inestimable  advantage.  Besides,  inoiiKlihle  as  it  may  seem  in 
view  of  the  violence  of  his  assaults  upon  the  doctrine  which  ren- 
dered the  high  places  in  the  hierarchy  profitable,  and  his  persist- 
ent denial  of  tbe  validity  of  his  excommunication,  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  that  he  would  find 
the  council  in  sympathy  with  his  vicwK,  and  that  certain  .sermons 
which  he  had  prepared  would,  when  delivertMi  befoi-e  the  nasem- 
bled  prelates,  be  efficient  in  bringing  about  the  reforms  which 
headvonated.  In  his  singlennsa  of  mind  lie  could  not  compreliend 
that  men  who  ha*l  thundered  as  vehemently  as  himself  ugainat 
current  abuses  and  corruptions,  but  who  had  not  dared  to  assail 
the  principles  from  which  those  evils  sprang,  would  shrink  back 
aghast  from  his  Iwlder  doctrinal  alwrrations,  and  would  regard  him 
as  a  heretic  subject  to  the  inquisitorial  rule  prescribing  the  naked 
alternative  of  recantation  or  the  stake.* 


•  Stephfini  Cartua  Dial.  Voldtjlis  c.  11,  H,  81  (Pet  Tlifts&nr.  Anecd.  IV.  n. 
463,  473,  402). — The  three  sermons  prepftred  for  tLu  purpose  arc  printed  in 
Hu»'i)  wnrks  (Monument  I.  44-S6].  Tbo  flrat  in  oa  the  sufScieocy  of  the  Inw 
of  Christ  for  tlic  government  of  the  Chureli :  tlie  socodiI  la  an  elaborate  ciposf- 
tioi)  of  Viis  (relief;  t1iu  third  on  Pl'acc,  in  wliicli  h«  attribute  the  scliicmi  tad 
troiiblea  of  the  Charch  to  the  pride  tad  grttd  unci  ticcs  of  the  clergy. 
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When,  therefore,  tbe  imperial  and  royal  wishes  for  his  presence 
at  CuDstajicie  were  sigiulied  to  him,  with  a  promise  of  Bafo-ooaduct 
and  full  security,  he  willing!}'  oSRonted,  and  so  un:xioua  was  ho  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  oonncil  that  he  did  not  even  wait 
for  the  promised  safe  conduct,  which  reached  him  only  after  his 
arrival  there.  That  some  discussion  took  plaee  among  his  friends 
as  to  the  danger  to  be  iiicun-ed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Jerome  of 
Prague,  when  on  his  trial,  tuiserted  that  he  hud  {Kirsuaded  lluss  to 
go,  and  Husa  in  one  of  his  letters  from  prison  alludes  to  the  warn- 
ings which  ho  had  i-ecoivetl.  lie  himself  was  evidently  not  wholly 
without  niisgivinga.  A  sealed  letter  left  with  his  disciple,  Master 
Martin,  not  to  bo  op«ncid  till  news  should  be  received  of  his  death, 
aUndes  to  the  persecution  xvhich  he  had  suffered  for  restraining 
the  inordinate  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  his  expectation  that  it  would 
soon  reach  its  ouusummatiou.  lie  makes  ilispositioa  of  his  slender 
effects — his  gray  gown,  his  white  gown,  and  sixty  grossi,  which 
comprise  the  whole  of  his  worldly  getir — and  expresses  his  remorse 
for  the  time  wasted  before  his  ordination,  when  ho  used  to  play 
chess  to  the  Iosk  of  his  own  temper  and  that  of  others.  The  unaf- 
fected simplicity  and  pure-hearted  ness  of  the  man  shine  like  a 
divine  light  through  the  brief  words  of  his  last  rcquast.  A  letter 
in  the  vernacular  to  his  disciplus  also  announces  his  fear  that  his 
enemies  may  seek  in  the  council  to  take  his  life  by  false  testimony. 
He  asks  the  prayers  of  his  friends  that  he  may  have  eloquence  to 
uphold  tlio  truth  and  constancy  to  enduro  to  the  last.  Still,  he 
did  not  wholly  negle<;t  precautions.  Not  only  did  he  procure  from 
the  inquisitor  Nicholas,  Hishop  of  Najuuijth,  the  certiOoate  of  hia 
orthodoxy  alivady  alludorl  to,  but  he  posted,  August  26,  through* 
out  Prague  a  notice  in  Ijitin  and  Bohemian  that  lie  would  appear 
before  the  archbishop,  then  holding  a  convocation  of  the  Bohemian 
clergy,  and  cUalleaged  all  who  impugned  his  faith  to  come  forward 
and  accuse  him  either  there  or  at  (Jonstancc,  asserting  his  readi- 
ness to  submit  to  the  jjunlshment  of  heresy  in  case  he  was  con- 
victed, but  that  accusers  who  failed  should  be  subjected  to  the 
talio.  When  John  of  Jesstnctz.  his  representative,  presented  him- 
self the  next  day  at  tho  d«>r  of  the  convocation,  he  was  refused  ad- 
mission on  the  pretext  that  the  body  was  deUberating  on  national 
affairs,  and  he  was  told  to  come  back  another  time.  In  the  as- 
sembly of  nobles,  however,  lluss  obtained  an  autUence  of  the  arch- 
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bishop,  who  was  also  papal  legate,  and  who  declared  that  ho  knew 
of  nothing  to  render  Ilusa  guilty  except  that  ho  ouj^ht  to  purge 
himself  of  the  excommunication.  Of  this  a  certified  notarial  in- 
strument was  sent  to  Sigismund  by  Huss  with  the  statement  that 
under  the  imperial  safe-cuDduet  he  wa^  ready  tu  go  to  Constanee 
to  defend  publicly  the  faith  for  which  he  was  prepared,  if  neces- 
sary, to  die.* 

Hu3s  set  out,  October  11,  1414,  under  the  eaoort  and  protoo- 
tion  of  John  and  Ilcnry  of  Chlum  and  Wcncesijis  of  DuUi,  all  his 
friends,  and  delegated  for  the  purpose  by  Sigisiuund.  The  caval- 
cade consisted  of  more  than  thirty  borso  and  two  carnages.  It 
yns  preceded,  a  day  in  advsmce,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lubcc,  who  an- 
nounced that  liuss  Wits  being  carried  in  chains  to  Constance,  and 
warned  the  people  not  to  look  at  him,  as  he  could  read  men's  minds. 
Already  his  name  had  fillwi  all  Germany,  and  this  advertisement 
was  an  additioual  incentive  for  crowds  to  gather  and  gaze  on  Ima 
as  ho  passed.  Mis  reception  sor\'ed  to  foster  the  fatal  illusions 
which  ho  nursed.  Everywhere,  ho  wrote  to  his  friends,  ho  was 
treated  as  an  honored  guest  and  not  as  an  excommunicate;  no  in- 
terdict was  proclaiiueil  where  he  stopped  to  rest,  and  he  held  dis- 
cussions with  magistriiles  and  ecclesiastics.  In  all  cities  he  posted 
notices  on  the  clnirch-^loors  that  he  was  on  bis  way  to  Constance 
to  defend  his  faith,  and  that  any  one  who  desired  tu  assail  it  wua 
invited  to  do  so  beforo  the  council.  On  reaching  NurembuT^g, 
October  19,  in  place  of  deflecting  to  seek  King  Sigismund  and 
obtain  the  promised  safe-conduct,  he  proceeded  direct  to  Conslanoo, 
while  Wenceslas  of  Duba  went  to  tho  court  and  brought  the  docu- 
ment to  him  there  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  It  ivas  dated 
October  18.t 

On  November  3  Hubs  reached  Constance,  to  bo  grc*rte<l  by  a 
crowd  of  twelve  thousand  men  asserabletl  to  look  upon  the  dread- 
ed reforming  heretic.  The  council  had  not  yet  been  openotL  On 
the  loth  a  letter  from  one  of  the  party  states  that  as  yet  no  am- 
bassadors from  any  of  the  kings  Jiail  arrived,  and  though  John 


'MtedftDowic  Belotio  <Pn.lacky  Docwmpota,  p.  SS7).— Von  der  H&rdt  IV. 
754.— Jo.  Hui  MoniuLent.  I.  2-4,  S7,  68.— Palackj-  DuciimvDU,  pp.  70,  73. 

flUclientalR  Chronik  dea  Conrtanzcr  Concila  p.  70  (Tabingen,  1683]. — Jo. 
Hub  Epistt.  iii.  ri.  (Vonumciit.  I.  SIS). — Sfonumt-nt.  I.  ia. 
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XXnL  wu  tbere  tritfa  his  cardinals,  no  represoitatiTea  from  his 
iffib,  Gregorr  XIL  aod  Iteoedict  XILL,  had  presented  theot- 
■liML  What  to  do  with  the  Bohemian  Wicklitlito  was  a  proUen 
wUdi  paztied  (lope  and  cardinal,  imd  after  mocb  diacoaaioo  il  was 
to  safpend  his  ercoauaanicatioit,  and  pemiit  lim  to 
the  ofaaxvhea  freelr,  ai  the  aune  time  requesting  him  otit 
to  be  present  at  the  aolemnitiflB  of  the  council,  Irst  it  mi^ht  lead 
to  diaorder.  Considerable  ap{)reh«nsioDT  monoTtf*.  waa  felt  as  (o 
a  •enauB  to  the  clcrgr  vbich  he  was  andctatood  to  propoee  dctiv- 
wnag.  Hms  himself  was  atterir  blind  as  to  the  position  which 
he  occupied.  On  November  4,  the  ^y  before  the  ooundl 
e|>anad,  he  wrote  to  his  fhoids  at  home  that  orcrtores  had  been 
■■de  to  liim  to  settle  matters  quietly,  but  that  he  expected  to 
vin  a  great  rictory  afto-  a  great  fight  On  the  lOtU  he  men* 
tinnfni  tbat  when  the  pope  was  eelubrating  mafia  every  one  but 
hmuelf  had  anigned  to  him  some  fonotion  in  the  ceremony,  and 
he  chaiacterized  the  omission  as  nc^eot^  evidently  oonaidering 
that  hi£  position  ontitlod  him  to  recognition  and  distinction.* 

fJe  knew  that  his  opponents  had  not  been  idle,  but  he  did  n 
f«ar  them.    lie  had  been  preceded  in  Constance  by  two  of 
bittervBt  enemies — Hichaol  of  Oeutschbrod,  known  as  de  Caoais, 
and  Wenoeslaa  Ti^m,  Dean  uf  Passan-and  tbese,  in  a  few  daya* 
were  reinforced  by  a  more  formidable  antagonist,  Stephen  PoleoK, 
full}'  equippt*!  "Tith  most  dangerous  extracts  from  Huss's  writings. 
WenoeslM  Tiem  had  been  the  bearer  to  Prague  of  the  bull  offer- 
ing indulgences  for  the  crosade  against  Ladialas  of  Naples,  and  his 
protitidilc  trade  Imd  been  broken  up  by  lluss.     Michael  de  Caosis 
hod  been  priest  of  the  Church  of  St  Adalbert  in  the  Neustadt  d 
Prague;  lie  had  gained  the  confidence  of  King  AVenceslas  by  pre- 
tending tliat  bo  could  render  profitable  some  abcindonod  gold-    ^ 
mines  near  Iglati,  and  the  king  had  intrusted  him  with  a  conaid-  H 
erable  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose.     After  working  a  few  days 
at  tlje  mines  he  decamped  to  Rome  ^rith  the  funds,  which  enabled 
him  to  purchase  a  eommisaion  as  papal  procurator  **  ete  oaucu      , 
jid^^'  whence  his  appellation.    He  had  already,  in  U12,  sent  tu  ■ 
Some  chaises  against  IIuss,  which  the  latter  pronounced  to  be 
lies.     The  day  after  Husd''s  arrival  in  Constimoe,  Michaol  posted 
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on  the  church-Uoors  that  ha  would  acouse  faim  to  the  council  as  an 
exoomiaumcate  aad  suspeot  of  ben»y,  but  Uuss  treated  tbe  mat* 
ter  7ery  lightly,  and  adopted  the  lulvioo  of  his  friends  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  until  the  arrival  of  Sigismund,  who  was  not  ezpect«)d 
until  Christmas.  Meanwhile  Huss  himself  g&vQ  ample  cause  for 
adverse  comment  So  perfect  was  his  sonso  of  innocence  and  secu- 
rity that  he  oould  not  be  content  with  prudent  obscurity.  Almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival  ho  bc^nto  oclobrato  moss  in  his  lodg*- 
ings.  This  attracted  the  |)eopIe  in  crowds,  and  was  neoesaorily  & 
cause  of  scandal.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Constance,  sent  John  Tenger, 
his  vicar,  antl  Conrad  Uelye,  his  offlclal,  to  request  Huss  to  oeaae, 
as  be  had  long  boon  under  pa|ial  excommunication;  but  he  re- 
fused, saying  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  excommunicated, 
and  tbat  be  would  celebrate  mass  as  often  as  he  pleased.  At 
though  thus  dofiod,  the  bishop,  to  avoid  disturbance,  contented 
biniself  with  forbidding  the  people  from  attendance.  Soon  after 
this  Kuss  placed  himself,  with  some  provisions,  iu  a  covered  for^ 
age-wagon  which  was  to  be  sent  for  hay.  When  the  knightt 
who  were  responsible  for  him  could  not  find  him,  Henry  of  Las- 
tenbock  (Chlum)  rushed  to  the  burgomaster  and  demanded  that 
he  be  seairhed  for.  Tbe  city  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  gates  were 
closed,  horse  and  foot  were  sent  in  every  direction  to  find  him, 
and  the  oircuinstanee  was  easily  magnified  into  an  attempt  to 
escape.* 

The  sturdy  Bohemian  was  evidently  a  troublesome  subject  to 
with.  In  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  it  was  quite  ucandiU  enough 
.  Bee  at  hberty  a  priest  who  had  openly  ilefieti  a  papal  excommu- 
nication, and  had  defended  the  recognized  errors  of  WickhS; 
there  was,  moreover,  every  pi-ubability  that  he  would  carry  out 
his  audacious  design  of  preaching  to  the  clergy  a  sermon  in  wljich 
the  vices  of  the  papal  court  and  tbe  shortcomings  oi  the  ^rhole 
eccleeiastical  body  would  be  pitilessly  and  olfK)uontly  expost^J, 
and  it  would  be  proved  from  Hcriptiiro  that  the  whole  system  hud 
no  warrant  in  tbe  law  of  Christ.  The  path  which  tlje  |K)po  and 
bis  cardinab  had  to  tread  in  managing  the  councU  was  likely  to 

'  n«8  Epistt  V.  Ti.  (MooumcDt.  1. 58).— Honumenl.  1. 4  B.— Lniir.  Byfvn.  Diar. 
Bell.  IIiiMlt.  MB.  1414  (Ludewig  Rcliq,  MSfl.  \T  IS-*).— pBtaeliy  "Dofumcnl.  p. 
170.— Rlcbeatals  Chrouik  pp.  76-77. -Ulitdonuwic  R«laUo  (Polwiky,  pp.  Ul-i). 
— Xaacleii  Cbroo.  anit.  1411. 
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be  tortuous  and  thorny  enough  without  this  additional  clement 
of  disturbance  and  turbulRnco.  It  was  far  safer  to  disarm  him  at 
once,  to  anticipate  bis  attacks  by  treating  bim  legally  as  one  ao 
tcoBcd  of  heresy  and  awaiting  trial.  Stephen  I*alecz  and  Michael 
H«  Oausia,  and  a  crowd  of  other  Bohemian  doctors  and  priests 
Vhora  Haw  had  roughly  handled,  had  already  furnished  ample 
material  fur  his  indictment,  and  in  the  inquisitorial  pivoess  the 
nnit  step  was  to  maVc  sure  that  the  accused  should  not  escape. 
Kven  liad  the  case  been  one  in  which  bail  could  be  taken,  lion 
had  the  whole  kingtlom  of  Uohcmia  at  his  back;  hail  to  anjp 
amount  would  be  furnished  and  forfeited,  and,  once  safe  at  homa> 
he  ^vo^ld  have  laughed  to  scorn  a  condemnation  for  contnniacy. 
Such  might  reasonably  be  the  arguments  of  the  cardinals  wfaon  the 
resolve  wiia  taken  to  arrest  him,  but  the  execution  of  the  design 
was  either  inexcusably  insidioos^  or  the  manifestation  of  irresoU 
tion  which  reached  its  conclusion  only  by  de^^reea.  On  Xoveml 
2S  the  cardinals,  in  consistory  with  the  pope,  sent  to  Huss's  locl^J 
inga  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Trent,  with  Henry  of  Ulm. 
burgomaster  of  Constance,  to  summon  him  nt  onoo  before  them  to 
defend  his  faith.  The  envoys  greetwi  him  kindly,  and  though 
both  he  and  John  of  Chlum  prot  u^ed  that  the  summons  was  a  riola- 
tion  of  the  safe-condnct,  he  imntodiatoly  consented  to  go,  although 
he  said  he  had  come  to  Constance  to  appear  openly  in  the  council, 
and  not  secretly  before  the  cardinals.  He  added  that  he  could 
not  bo  imprisoned  beeanso  he  had  a  safo-conduct.  John  of  Chlam 
Uid  some  friends  iwcomixiniod  liim  to  the  jwdaco  occupied  by  the 
pope.  When  the  cariUuids  told  him  he  was  accused  of  dissemi* 
nating  many  heresies,  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  die  than  befl 
oonvicted  of  a  single  one ;  he  had  come  with  alacrity  to  Constance, 
und  if  ho  was  found  in  error  he  would  willingly  abjure.  To  this 
the  cnniinals  said, "  You  have  answered  well."  No  further  exam- 
ination was  had,  but  John  XXIII.,  whoso  policy  was  to  embroil  M 
the  eouncil  with  Sigismund,  took  occasion  to  ask  John  of  Chlum 
whether  lluiw  hiui  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  to  which  Chlum  re- 
plied, *•  Holy  fatlior,  you  know  that  he  lias."  Again  the  pope 
•dcnl  the  ipiestion  luid  received  the  same  answer,  but  none  of  tlie 
cardinals  rtxjuceted  to  see  the  document.  AVbon  the  morning  see- 
Bion  was  v>ver,  guanls  were  placed  over  Unas  and  John  of  Chlum. 
The  woary  ikftemuon  wore  away  id  suspenae,  while  the  canUoals 
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eirt  anotrier  session  in  wliicli  Stephen  Palecz  and  Michael  de  Can- 
sis  wei-u  busy.  The  tmlium  of  dutenlion  was  oiil_v  broken  by  a 
simple-looking  Franciscan,  wlio  accoskHl  Pltiss  and  aske*!  for  in- 
struction on  the  subject  of  transnbstantintion,  and,  on  being  satis- 
factorily answered,  intjuin:!*!  about  tbe  union  of  bmnanity  aiul 
divinity  in  Christ.  Hhss  iTcognizod  that  lin  was  no  simplo  in- 
quirer, for  he  had  asketl  the  most  difficult  question  in  theology; 
ho  di!C'lined  further  coll(H|uy,  and  on  the  retiring  of  the  friar  ivas 
informed  by  the  ;<uai*ds  tliat  ho  was  Master  Didaco,  renowned  as 
the  subtlest  theolog-ian  of  Lombardy.  About  nightfall  John  of 
Chlum  was  allowed  to  defiart,  while  Iius&  was  dftained,  aad  suon 
aft«r  Stejyhen  and  l^lichael  caxue  exultingly  and  toUl  hiiti  that  ho 
was  now  in  their  power,  and  ahould  not  escape  till  he  had  paid  the 
last  penny.  Ue  was  taken  under  guard  to  the  bouse  of  the  pre- 
centor of  the  cathedral,  in  cbargo  of  the  Uisbop  of  Lausanne, 
regent  of  the  apostolic  chanibL'r,  and  after  eight  days  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dominican  convent  on  tbe  Rhine.  Ilere  be  was 
iiiJlned  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  latrines,  where  a  fever  soon  caused 
n  life  to  be  despaired  of.  Ilis  sudden  death  would  have  been  a 
nioiit  untoward  event,  and  the  pope  sent  bis  own  physici&ns  to  re- 
store hini.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  in  l*rague  piticured 
from  Archbishop  Conrad  a  declaration  utliniiing  that  he  had  never 
found  Hubs  to  vary  from  tbe  faith  iu  a  single  word.  His  fate  had 
already  been  virtually  decided.* 

John  of  Cbluni'^  first  tliought  on  regiiining  liis  liberty  was  to 
hasten  to  the  pope  and  to  oxjjostnlate  with  him.  When  the  safe- 
conduct  had  reached  Constance,  Chlum  had  at  onoe  exhibited  it  to 
John  XXIII.,  who  is  rtiported  to  have  declared,  on  reading  it,  that 
if  his  own  brother  had  been  slain  by  IIuss  the  latter  should  be 
safe  while  in  Constance  so  far  as  he  wjis  concerned.  Now  he  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  and  threw  tbe  blame  on  liie  cardinalB.f 


•  Riclientftls  Chrouik  p.  77. — Jo.  Hub  Motiumcnt,  I.  5  h. — Von  dor  Haidt  IV. 
22,  32. 212.— Mladenowic  Rftlnt'io  (Paliirky  Oof  ument.  pp,  24fMSS>. 

The  flpecinl  rigor  of  confinement  near  tlic  latrines  was  well  undcntAnd.  In 
1317,  wbca  John  XXU-  duHvurwl  nonie  S])irit«iil  Fniuciecsni  to  their  brethren 
for  siifc- keeping,  Ftiftr  FrunQois  Sanche  '* poiufruTit  fratra  in  quodam  earart 
jwAa  latrinm."  —  Utstoria  Tribulationum  (Arcbiv,  Hlr  Litterittar-  u.  Eirchen- 
ge»chicht«,188S,  p.  H6). 

t  Von  der  Hardt  TV,  1 1  -12, 22.— Mladenowic  ReUtlo  (PsUck;,  p.  901). 
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This  question  as  to  the  ufe-condnct  and  its  violation  has  bera  the 
subjeot  of  BO  warm  a  discossion.  and  it  iUnstratee  so  oompletelra 
phnao  of  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  heretics,  that  its 
brief  consideration  here  is  not  out  of  place. 

The  imperial  safe-conduct  issued  to  Hnss  was  in  the  ordinarv 

form,  without  limitation  or  condition.    It  was  addressed  to  aU  the 

|irinces  and  subjects  of  the  empire,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  and 

to  all  nobles  and  magistrates  and  officials,  informing-  them  that 

Hum  was  Uken  into  the  protection  of  the  king  and  of  the  empire, 

And  ordering  that  he  be  permitted  to  pass,  remain,  and  retora 

withfjot  impediment,  and  that  all  help  which  he  might  reqoite 

■h"aUl  be  extended  to  him.    Thus  it  was  not  a  simple  viaticvm 

inr  protection  during  the  joamev  from  Bohemia^  and  it  was  not 

m  mgarderl  br  any  one.    That  it  was  intended  as  a  safe^uaid 

durinnf  the  ooancil  and  the  return  home  is  shown  bj  its  issue,  Oc- 

UAifT  18,  after  Huss's  departure  from  Prague,  and  its  tcai^iing 

him  in  Constance  after  his  arrival  there.    That  his  imprisonmoit 

«rM  at  once  looked  upon  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  imperial  pledge 

it  MMi  in  the  protests  which  John  of  Chlom  affixed  to  the  chnrdi 

^iim  on  December  13.  probably  as  soon  as  Sigismond  ooold  be 

K^^rl  from,  and  again  on  the  24th.  when  the  king  was  near  Con- 

ttui.ricj'.  and  was  to  arrive  the  next  day.    This  paper  recited  that 

J(ri*«  hii/i  com*i  nn>ler  the  imperial  protection  and  safe-conduct  to 

Af.*  '.'-r  .:.  ^iblic  au'lienoe  all  whoniight  question  his  faith.     That, 

it^  u*f.  ^f¥:wtH  of  Sigismund.  who  wouM  not  have  permitted  it. 

xtA  .T:  cy-iVimpL  of  his  safe-oouduct,  IIuss  had  been  thrown  into 

tfr.¥,fi.     That  the  imperial  ambassadors  had  vaiidy  demanded  his 

ftitit^M:.  and  that  when  Sigismund  comes  he  should  plainly  make 

jeft*-/wn  v>  a.U  men  his  grief  and  indignation  at  this  violation  of  the 

7h^  vi{f5r<=«tion  that  the  safe-conduct  was  a  mere  passport  de- 
tA''/'-ff'-':  .r..i^fEc:ent  to  protect  Huss  is  a  recent  discovery  which 
^t,,j\  mA.  iA^H  been  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  modem  times  if  ii 
f/y.^'.  :j:'-h  \^ihn  alleged  during  the  warm  debate  which  raged  otot 
fij'. ';  i«t*>/n  a:  Constance.    That  nobody  thought  of  it  then  is  soffi- 


•  f-trf  *•.'  DoexBiiiKi'JL  p-  23fi. — Von  der  Hudt  IT.  IS.  88.— Ritdtcntals  Chro- 

li  Eplit.  U::.  .Monamect.  L75).— MUdenowic  BelKso  (FUackr 
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oient  proof  that  such  an  oxcnse  is  antenablo.  Bach  an  a«tortion 
would  have  been  aU-sulHcif  nt  when,  May  13, 14 1 .1,  the  Buheraians  in 
Constance  presentcJ  ii  momorial  to  the  council  in.  which  they  re- 
ferred to  the  treatment  of  llxiss  as  a  violation  of  the  safe-conduct. 
Yet  in  ita  answer  the  council  hail  no  thought  uf  nutking'  sncli  an 
allegation,  while  at  the  same  time  bigisTnuud's  services  in  the  quar- 
rel with  John  XXni.  ivere  too  recent,  and  still  Loo  neceasary.  for 
tho  good  fathers  tip  inilict  on  him  thedit^raceof  puWicly  doolaring 
that  they  had  rigliteously  overruled  his  attempt  to  protect  a  hero- 
tic.  They  theivfore  had  recourse  to  a  lie  manufactured  for  theoc- 
oaeion,  by  asserting,  in  spite  of  the  notorimis  oxistunoe  of  the  safe* 
conduct  in  Constance  at  the  time  of  IIiiss's  arrtyt,  that  witnesses 
worthy  of  credit  had  proved  tliat  it  had  not  been  procured  untd 
fifteen  days  after  thai  occurrence,  antl  therefore  that  no  public 
faith  ha^i  been  violated  in  the  prooeodings.  This  argument,  which 
Sigismimd  liiuiselX  assorted  to  be  false  in  the  public  session  of 
Juue  7,  is  au  admission  that  the  pubUo  faith  wiis  violated.  A 
single  fact  such  m  this  outweighs  all  the  Bpooinl  pleadings  of 
modem  apologists.* 


•  VoQ  der  Hardt  IV.  180. 209. 

Bd^ger'A  labored  colkotion  of  safc-conducU  and  tb«ir  comparieoD  witU  tfae 
one  given  to  Uuw  (Joliann  Han  u.  Kdnig  Si^mund  pp.  180-SOH;  prove  nothiDg 
but  bis  own  industry.  liusa  vicai  to  Couataoco  oh  an  exooimnaiucate  to  i]<:rond 
hi[Dai.-lf  mill  IiU  faith.  Sigismund.  koowiog  tliis,  garo  him  a  uf(>ConilU(-t  nith* 
out  limitation  or  condttioo.  Tbi)  only  contcuiporaucous  documDnta  with  which 
tlus  can  fairly  Ih!  couipurvd  mrv  those  oSeretl  by  tlie  council  and  by  Stfirismuad 
to  John  XXTIT.  irhcn  they  .mimmaned  him  tuck  U>  Oonatancc,  May  3,  H]9,  aod 
tbfi  one  offered  by  tho  coundl  to  Jcmtnu  of  Prague,  April  17.  Of  thou  tho 
first  was  Umit«d  by  the  clniue  ^'jiuCUia  taman  ttmpar  Mfon,"th>e  Mcond  by  "m 
quantum  idgm  dotainm  rex  t^metur  aSri  dare  d^  fvrt  at  mmare  aim  tatcfin  atndtio- 
ttit  libi  datot,'"  the  third  by  "  qtiantum  in  m^  e#f  tt  Jide»  ertgit  *frtkodoxa  "  < V« 
<L  Ilardt  IV.  HO,  143, 145|.  No  ingenious  reaeonlng  can  explain  tfaU  away.  The 
ulliiiuou  iu  Si^fiiiuuuii'e  sufc-ctiuduct  to  other  letters  already  givon  by  liiin  to  the 
pi)pi.-  refers  to  t)io»c  which  John  had  roqairod  of  bim  and  of  tho  city  of  Con- 
■tancti  before  bo  would  trust  hinuicLfthua' (Raynuld.  aan.  1413,  Ko.  22-8).  TbeM 
tbit  council  Ect  aside  aa  cuolly  lut  it  did  that  of  llusa. 

Sigiamuud,  aa  we  ahall  soc.  had  no  powcir  to  givr  n  futfe-condiict  that  would 
protect  a  heretic,  but  Ihicgcr'B  argument  tbst  be  tli«ri-forc  could  not  have  do- 
ligDcdly  iasucd  an  unUmilvd  one  In  Iluu  {Unget^np.  ciL93--8,  109)  il  wonhleai 
in  Tiew  of  hia  readiness,  which  Bcrger  fretly  coucedea  (p.  65),  to  eater  ialo  «a- 
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Si/^mnnd  at  first  fully  justified  the  conflrlonoo  reposed  in  hjin 
by  Huss  and  John  of  Chlum.  He  made  no  attempt  to  say  that  his 
letters  were  not  intended  to  protect  Hus8  from  prosecution,  bnt  . 
treated  them  us  having  ticen  wrongfully  violated.  As  soon  as  hel 
had  hoard  of  the  arrest  he  had  ordered  IIuss's  release  witb  a 
threat  to  break  open  the  prisons  in  case  of  refusal.  On  his  arrival 
at  Constance,  on  Qiristmas  Day,  his  indignnttun  was  boundless 
and  there  was  oonse<]uently  ffreaX  excitement.  lie  protested  that 
he  would  leave  Constance,  and,  in  fact,  mnde  a  sliow  of  duln^  so ; 
ho  oven  threatencil  to  mthdraw  the  imperial  ])rotcction  from  the 
council,  but  was  plainly  told  by  the  cardinals  tliat  tboy  would 
themselves  bmak  it  up  unless  lie  yieldwi.  The  hopes  of  Christen- 
dom  lm4l  been  niised  to  too  hi^'h  a  pitch  as  to  the  results  ox])ected 
from  the  assemblage  for  him  to  venture  on  such  a  risk.  Naturally 
faithless,  his  insistence  was  a  matter  of  pride,  and  self-interest 
easily  won  the  day.  We  have  better  matenals  for  estimating  his 
character  than  that  of  any  other  prince  of  the  century,  and  from 
first  to  last  wo  find  fully  justified  the  opinion  of  bis  oontemporaries 
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gtgements  winch  h«  knew  he  couUI  not  fullil.  From  his  incli|^«tioD  it  U  eri- 
dcot  Uiat  be  wa»  uiincr|uiLtnt«d  willi  the  niccUt^  of  the  canon  Iaw  ;  but  even  if  b« 
vore,  liii  giriog  the  Utten  U  eosjlv  explicable  by  tbe  fact,  which  Berger  has  well 
pointed  out(j)(>.  100-!),  that  IJuss'sccrlificatcsof  orthodoicy,  oblaincd  in  Augujtt, 
were  laid  before  hliu  (PAlucky  Docuuicnt.  p.  TO).  He  could  thua  i-ii»ily  persasde 
hiu>«elf  ihitt  tlmre  vrtta  no  rink  of  hU  pledge  causing  bim  trouble.  Il  was  of  tbe 
greatest  ctintnunt  tn  him  that  Fliisa  sbuuld  bo  rcuincilcd  to  the  Church,  and  tx>  a 
man  of  bis  teiuperameiit  il  wn:*  inconceivable  that  Huw's  delicate  coDSCietiliouft- 
ncH  would  in  tbn  end  render  mnrtyrdnm  ineritable.  ^ 

Hcfnle  (Concilicngf^chicbte  \TI,  2S4),  following  PaUcky,  calls  attention  to  the  I 
absence,  in  the  IHU'r  of  the  Bohemian  inngnatoi  to  tbe  coancil,  Se))tcinbor  S, 
1419,  of  any  rcprnneli  for  violating  tho  safe -conduct,  and  he  arguM  thonco  that 
they  admitted  that  it  could  not  protect  [luss  from  judgment  as  a  heretic.  So 
little  is  this  the  case  thnl.  they  emphatically  declare  that  Hnas  was  not  a  heretic, 
Bud  if  ihure  it  no  aJlusiou  to  the  safe-conduct  this  is  evidently  aitributalde  to 
their  referring  to  ccrtnin  previous  letters  to  &gi«mund  which  the  connoil  bad  fl 
ordered  bumecl,  and  which  tbiiy  defiuiitly  desired  to  be  couaidcred  ai  embodied 
and  ropeatv<l  in  (he  (treiient  one  (Monument  I.  78}.  Anything  they  might  bare 
to  aay  on  the  enl^ect  must  have  been  nnid  in  those  letters,  which  presumably 
were  the  ocuwion  of  the  projected  dL'CTL'e  of  Septemlwr  39,  1415,  puoiahing  aa 
ftoton  of  hereay  all  who  rilified  Sigiamuud  for  permittiog  the  riolalioo  of  bia 
iafe-eoDdact. 
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that  he  was  Trliolly  unworthy  of  trust.  Dnring  the  long  negotia- 
tions between  the  Council  of  Baslo  and  the  flufisitos,  in  which  he 
took  part,  wo  see  him  endf^aroring  impartially  to  deceive  both 
sides,  making  solemn  engagements  with  no  intention  of  fulfilling 
them,  and  regarded  by  all  parties  iis  utterly  devoid  of  honor.  Un- 
fortunate in  war  and  chroniciiUy  impecunious,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  adopt  any  temporary  expedient  to  evade  a  difficulty,  and  to 
Biwjriliai  bis  plif^hte<l  word  to  obtain  an  julvanUi^'t!.* 

It  cost  hitn  little,  tlierefore,  to  witinlmw  fmm  the  assertion  of 
his  own  honor,  and  the  matter  was  so  speedily  arranged  that  when 
on  January  1, 1415,  the  council  formally  asked  him  that  free  course 
of  juatitx)  bo  allowed  in  the  case  of  Muas,  in  spite  of  the  pretext 
of  safe-conduct,  he  at  once  issued  a  decree  declaring  the  council 
£ree  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  capable  of  proceeding  against  all 
who  were  defiiniyd  for  heresy ;  moreover,  he  pledged  himself  to  set 
at  naught  the  tlireats  which  were  freely  ntt'Crol  of  defending  Hoss 
at  all  hasards.  Vet  the  discussion  still  continued  during  January, 
and  tlie])i'essureon  him  from  Bohemia  was  so  strong  that  for  a  while 
lie  still  fluctuate<l  irresolutoly,  but,  April  8,  he  formally  revoked  all 
letters  of  safe-conduct.  Huss  himself  had  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  he  had  been  betmyed  and  that  Kigiamund  hiul  promised 
his  safe  return.  His  friemls  took  the  same  position.  In  February 
an  assembly  of  the  magnates  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  gathered 
at  Mezeritz,  sent  an  address  to  Sigismund  {>ointing  out  in  language 
more  forcihle  than  oourtly  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  attendant 
upon  the  disregard  of  the  imporial  faith.     Again,  in  May,  aftor 


•  Mart«ne  Tlieeaur.  TI.  1611.  — Von  dor  HarJt  II.  X.  355;  IV.  3«.  — Pftlackj 
Docmni-iitfi,j).  B12, — Bergeir,  JoViJinn  Himu.  KCinigSi^uund,  pp.  183,136. — Fiftten- 
port  Chron.  ann.  1410  (Ilnlm  CoHt^ct.  Muiiumcat.  I.ICM).— j£git).  Carlcni  Ltb.de 
Lepationibu*  (Monument.  Cone.  Ot^ncnil,  e«x.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  531,  534-7, 5 IWi-*, 
612-18.  e6S-7S.«8l>-4, 688-93, 6».'»-7),  —  Thouwe  Ebcndorferi  Diar.  (IK  p.  767).— 
Jo.  de  Toroni<  llrgestr.  (lb.  pp.  884-B>. 

Epcd  in  Fmncc  Sigismund  vu  reproached  for  Burrcndoring  Huss  after  giTJng 
hiDi  0  tafc-coodiict,  n»d  wu  socumk)  of  dUrcgnnling  otlier  CDgigementsoftbe 
Htvmc  kind. — (Martcne  Ampl.  Coll.  11. 1441-5.)  Yet  had  be  persisted  he  would 
ti;ivc  ticuo  liable;  to  cxcODimuiiiimtUm  and  licavy  ]>enidtics  aa  an  impudoT  of  the 
InquUilidii;  ami  hud  liu  ouricd  out  Ium  lliivaL  of  forcibly  ]iIJ»^^«liIlf;  Hiiwi.undcr 
tho  Initl  Ad  extirpanda  he  would  luve  been  puniohkblG  b;  pcrpMual  relogalion 
and  tbe  forfirituro  of  all  hb  domiaJDns  CUag.  Bull.  Roia.  Ed.  Luxemb.  1743,  L  93, 
U»). 
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tbo  flif^tof  John  XXIII-  had  inspired  new  hopes  as  to  the  actron 
of  the  council,  two  similar  assemblages  beld  at  Briinn  and  Pm^o 
approached  him  nith  even,  stronger  representations.    It  was  aQ  in 
vain.    Sigismund  had  finally  taken  his  position,  and  ho  redeemed 
his  hesitation  with  great  show  of  zeal.    When,  on  June  7.  Hnss 
had  hia  second  henriii^  before  the  council,  Sigisinund  thanked  th« 
prelates  for  their  consideration  for  him  as  shown  in  their  lonlfmi^ 
to  lluss,  whom  ho  st«nUy  advised  to  sabmit,  for  he  could  look  for 
Ho  human  help ;  •*  We  will  never  j)rotect  you  in  yonr  errors  andj 
pertinacity,     lather,  indeed,  than  do  so  we  will  prepare  the  Si 
for  you  with  oar  own  hands."  In  the  final  session  of  .Inly  6,  IIusS'] 
declared,  "  I  came  freely  to  the  council  under  the  public  faith 
promised  by  the  emperor,  hon>  present,  that  1  should  be  free  from 
all  constraint,  to  bear  witness  to  my  innocence  and  to  answer  for 
my  faith  to  &U  who  call  it  in  question."    With  this  be  fixed  hifj 
eyes  on  Sigismund^  who  blushed  deeply.    The  impression  made  ii 
Bohemia  by  Sigismnnd's  calculated  faithlessneas  was  ineffaoeobl 
When,  in  1433.  the  legates  of  the  Council  of  Basle  sought  to  throi 
the  responsibility  of  the  result  at  Constance  on  the  false  witnesses, 
John  Itokyzana  pertinently  askod  them  how,  if  the  council  was 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  could  have  been  misled  by  per- 
jurors, and  he  alluded  to  the  violation  of  tho  safe -conduct  in 
terms  showing  tbit  it  had  been  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven. 
This  had  been  practically  manifested  a  year  earlier,  in  September^ 
1432,  when  the  Council  of  Uasle  was  ciiger  to  have  Hussite  depo- 
ticB  come  to  iu  and  the  Bohemians  would  not  stir  \vithout  the 
most  exaggerated  prortsions  to  guarantee  their  safety.     Three 
aaf&comliiel^;  had  hceu  furnished  them—one  from  Sigismiind^  one 
from  the  council,  and  one  from  the  city  of  Kger,  bat  they  still  re- « 
quired  others,  from  the  city  of  Basle,  the  Margrave  of  Branden-V 
burg,  and  tho  Counts  Palatine  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  ono  of  whom 
was  the  prriteotor  of  the  rouncil.     Theso  were  very  dilTerent  from 
that  whicli  had  satisfieil  the  simplicity  of  Huss.    Thus  Frederic  of 
Brandenbiu'g  and  .John  of  Bavaria  pledged  themselves  to  fuiTiish 
snfflcient  troops  to  condoci  the  Bohemians  siifely  to  BilsIc.  t^iH 
gnanl  thorn  while  there,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  any  designated" 
place  in  Bohemia.   The  princes,  moreover,  guaranteed  tho  siLfoKum- 
docts  of  Sigismund  and  the  council,  and  agrood  to  forfeit  honors 
and  lands,  to  be  entered  upon  and  taken  in  possession  by  the  JBohe- 
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miaTis  in  case  of  any  unrpdressed  violation  of  the  pledge.  These  pro- 
cautions  were  superfluous,  for  the  envoys  had  at  their  back  the 
terrible  Boliemian  levlm  which  could  enforce  respect  for  plighted 
faith ;  hiit  when  reconciliation  lind  tAken  place  and  Sigismund  was 
seat«<I  on  thn  throne  of  his  fathers,  his  guarantees  were  again  re- 
garded as  valueless.  In  Ai)ril,  1437,  he  urgod  John  Kokyxana  to 
visit  the  council,  and  on  tho  latter  alleging  fear  that  he  might  be 
treate<l  as  was  Huas  at  Constance,  the  emperor  waa  greatly  moved 
and  exclaimed,  "  Do  you  think  that  for  you  or  for  this  city  I  would 
do  aught  against  mine  honor  1  I  have  given  a  safe-conduct  and  so 
also  has  the  coimcil;'*  but  Rokyzana  was  not  to  be  temi)ted  by 
thia  apjieal  to  Uie  forfeited  imperial  honor,  and  steadfastly  refused 
to  go.* 

The  explanation  of  the  controversy  over  the  violation  of  the 
safo-contlunt  is  perfectly  simple.  Germany  and  esjiecially  Bohemia 
know  so  little  about  the  tnqnifiition  and  the  systematic  persecution 
of  heresy  that  surprise  and  indignation  were  excited  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  case  of  Hdsb  of  the  recogTiizc<l  principles  of  the  canon 
law.  The  council  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  it  did  with- 
out  surrendering  those  principles.  To  allow  a  hei-esiarch  who  had 
become  oon^picuous  to  all  Christemiom,  like  Uusb.  to  evade  tho 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes  on  so  flimsy  a  pretext  as  that  of  his 
having  confided  liimself  to  them  on  a  promise  of  safety  t^  which 
the  public  faith  was  pledged,  would  have  seemed  to  the  most  con- 
scientious jurists  of  the  council  the  most  absurd  of  solecisms.  In 
l>oint  of  fact,  tlie  best  men  who  were  there — tho  Gersons,  the 
Feter  d'Aillys,  the  Zabarellas — were  us  unflincliing  as  the  worst 
creatures  of  the  curia.  It  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  too  long  a 
principle  of  inquisitorial  practice  that  the  heretic  had  no  rigbt^r 


•Von  dm  Hnrdt  IV.3S.S11-13,82«,  — Martono  Thesnur.  a  1811.  — Bei^fer, 
Joliann  TTub  ii.  Efinl;;  Blgmnnd,  p.  138.— Pnlnckj  Documcntn.  541,  543. 546-53.— 
Jo.Hu»Epi«lt.xxxiii.,HT..lix..lx.(Monntueni.I.(J8-P,74-7T).— MI»dent>wicRolBL 
(R»I«cky.  11.814-15).— Narr.  Hiat. dc Oondcmnntione (Monument,  tl. S4« a;  Von d*r 
Hardi  tV.3B81,  — ^"riiJ.Cartorii  Lib.  do  Lcpit.  (Moniinn;nt.CoEcil,Ocu.Sa'e.SV. 
Tom. I.  p.  4a5).— Mwirne  Ampl.  Co!l.  VTII.  174-6, 179-^3.— Jo.  do  Turonii  R*g«- 
Ontn  (Monument.  Con.  Oen.  Hire  XV.  T.  1,  p.  mO). 

The  incidect  of  SigUmuml's  bhitih  lias  bum  diitputod  by  Boni'e  n-ccnt  writori. 
It  ta  ft  inittt«r  not  wortli  controrerax,  but  as  tbe  onl;  cridcnce  to  hit  credit  iD 
tbt  wbole  nttbit  U  niiiy  be  hoped  to  be  trae. 


BOHEHIA. 

and  thni  the  man  accused  of  heresy  by  sufficient  n-ltoesMS  was  to 
be  treated  as  a  beretic  until  be  could  dear  bimseU.  for  any  one  to 
beeitste  about  putting  it  in  fom;  in  this  case.     When  Sigismond 
complained  that  he  was  dishonored  by  the  imprisooment  of  Hnas, 
the  canonists  of  the  council  promptly  assared  bim.  in  the  words  erf 
a  cont4iin{><irary  i  trthiMlox  bur^'hnr  of  Constanoe.  tliat  "  It  ooald  not 
and  might  not  be  in  any  law  that  a  heretic  ooald  enjoy  a  saf&<9on-fl 
duct/'  and  though  this  was  prejud^ng  tlic  case,  wo  have  aeen  how 
oustuniar}'  that  watt  in  all  inquisitorial  trials.     These  words  Sigi$- 
mund  himself  rirtually  repeated  in  Ms  address  to  Huss  in  the  ses- 
sion of  June  T:  "Many  say  that  we  cannot,  under  tlie  law,  pro- 
tect a  hervtic  or  one  suspect  of  heresy."    When  Iluss's  oxecotioB 
aronscd  tho  wilJc^st  indignation  thronghoat  Bohemia,  expressed  to 
the  councU  in  missives  of  scant  oourt^sy,  the  oonncU  aaierted  its  ■ 
position  in  a  ilerree  formally  adopted  September  2.%  1415.  that  no 
safe-^xinduci  from  any  secular  potentate  could  work  prejudice  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  or  could  prevent  any  competent  tribunal  from 
trying,  judging,  ami  condemning  a  heretic  or  suspected  heretic, 
even  though,  if  trusting  to  the  saf&^mnduct,  he  had  come  to  the 
place  of  judgment  and  Avould  not  have  come  without  it.     So 
thoroughly  did  the  council  cause  this  to  be  recognized  that,  in  1438, 
in  the  Convention  of  Eger,  stipulating  the  bases  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  Huii&ile»  and  the  Counuil  of  Buule,  it  wa£  expressly 
agreed  that  no  canons  or  decretals  should  be  alleged  to  derogate^ 
infnnge,  or  annul  tho  safo^onducts  under  which  the  Bohemian  en- 
voys were  to  appear  before  the  coonciL* 


•  Richentals  Chmnik  p.  78.— Von  der  IIiiMt  TV.  818.S91-88.— Clhron.OUM- 
bergcr  una.  U 15.  —  Uartsne  Ampl.  CollccL  VIII.  131-38.  Cf.  XmI  Al«xuder'« 
jottiBeati»D  of  th«  decree  of  S«ptemb«r  S3  iHist.  Ecde«.  Etl.  Paru,  1099.  T.  Vm. 
p.  496V 

It  is  cortomary  with  modero  Ctttbolic  writers  to  stigmatize  u  «  Prut«atant 
calamnj  the  uMftJoo  that  tho  Cliarch  held  Um  doctrine  tbiit  laitli  U  not  to  bt 
kcpi  with  lieretid.  Sc«,  for  itist«ic«.  Van  Raast,  Regeut  of  the  College  uf  Ant- 
werp, io  his  "HiBtoHn  Hnreticoram "  (4th.  Gd.  Veoet.  1759,  p.  368).  together 
with  bis  ingffoioaB  endeavor  to  arguo  away  the  case  of  Busa.  I  bare  Klready  al- 
luded to  tlii>*ul>jrrt(  Vol.  I.  p.  228),  anil  liart^nhown  that,  it  wu* recognized  prin- 
ciple nf  the  Church  that  faith  and  naths  pledged  to  beretica  ven  roid.  It  baa 
also  been  seen  how  the  rflurts  of  tbe  popes  procured  the  insertion  in  the  public 
law  of  Europe  of  the  principle  that  uiiplcion  of  heresy  in  tho  lord  rdeaaed  tbe 
rtual  from  the  meet  binding  engagcmoot  known  to  tbe  Middle  Agea—tfae  oath 


THE  TRIAL   OF  HOaB. 


The  trial  of  Huss  has  been  the  subject  of  much  indignant  elo 
qnence.     It  is  the  most  conspicuons  instance  of  an  inqoisitonal 


of  ttUegiance  (Lib.  t.  Eitn,  vn.  ziLi.  $  3).  Wliea  Uiua  thfl  basis  oa  vbieb  society 
itaelFwaa  foundod  WM  destroyed  by  hcreny  all  luinor  [iledgm  wen  nccewurily 
inviiliilftCed.  Tlic  Cliiircb  dlil  not  allow  IbU  to  bocomo  obaoleio,  Wboo,  ia 
1327,  Juliii  XXtl.  Hentenced  ttiit  Ri»p<-n>r  I.otiix  of  Bavaria  M  a  h«ntic,  be  not 
only  rdoaBed  all  his  Tn^iaU  from  ttioir  onthe  of  allegiance,  hot  declared  roid  sll 
compncta  aod  agrrvmcuta  tiuido  with  blm  (Martooe  ThoBaur.  II.  703, 77Q-6, 791). 
So,  in  1463,  when  it  pleancd  Pioa  11.  to  dcclarv  George  Podiebrad  a  heretic,  he 
released  the  comiuUDitics  of  Brcslau  nnd  NamsiUu  from  their  allegt&Dce,  and  ex- 
communicntcii  nil  wliu  should  Icud  tUcir  aid  or  aotvico  to  their  uionnrch  [Mn., 
Sylrll  Epist.401>;  and  when  Prud«ric  HI  naked  him  to  compel  Brcslau  to  Rub- 
mit  to  OeOTge,  he  replied  by  argiUDg  that  heresy  dissolved  compacts  M  effectual- 
ly M  dcalli  (llartCDo  Ampl.  Coll.  I.  1588-99).  Whco,  in  1169.  Paul  U.  again  de- 
clared Qcorgc  a  bcrtitic  he  pruoouucod  that  cacb  an.d  every  obligation,  promise, 
and  oath  made  to  that  heretic  nas  null  and  void,  for  fuith  was  not  to  be  kept 
will]  biiu  who  kept  not  faith  with  Qud.  Acting  under  this,  when  Guorgu  r«- 
InsiKd  from  prison  Weiice!tla.i  ofBilK^niLein,  on  bail  of  six  Lhousaiid  lloritui  fur- 
nished by  John  and  Ulric  of  Hazciiiburg,  the  papal  legate  Kudolpb  incontinently 
ordered  tliv  bntlnrit  neither  to  surrender  tlie  accused  nor  to  pay  the  forfeit  (Lud^ 
wig  Rt-liq  MSS.  VI.  77). 

The  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  faith  by  which  this  was  epigram* 
maticalty  justified  was  seriously  accepted  by  Obriatenrlom.  In  April,  H 15,  Fenian- 
do  of  Aragon  wrote  to  Siglsmuud  earnestly  rvmoiislnitiiig  with  him  for  the  delay 
in  Judging  Huvi,  and  exprcraaing  the  bopt.'  that  Ihe  aafe-conduct  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  protect  him  "qvanium  non  eat  /rangers Jbiem  ineoqui  Deojtdemjrajtffit.^ — 
Andreie  Ratinponens  Citron,  ann.  1414  (Pez  "Hiesaur.  Anecd.  IV.  tii.  026.  —  Pft> 
laeky  DncnmentA,  p.  MO). 

All  fttntutvs  and  laws  impeding  Iho  free  action  of  the  Inquisition,  diroclly  or 
indirectly,  were  null  and  Toid  ipta  jure,  as  we  have  ropcntpdly  spcn  aboT4  (sM 
olfto  Farinaccii  de  Ha^rcHi  Qutctt.  1tt2  No.  76) ;  and  what  Sigismund  could  not 
have  done  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  h«  certainly  could  not  do  by  ■  sim- 
ple snfe-conduct,  and  no  rcclesiastlcnl  Jurisdiction  was  bound  to  respect  it 

If  the  Church  thusdi-oreganled  thepletlge*  of  laymen,  it  was  eijitally  unmind- 
ful of  il5  own  when  hereticn  were  concerned.  Kvcn  late  in  the  alxtecnlli  century 
the  bull  .Wultifitiw  inter  ufPiu^  V.  annulled  all  letters  of  absolution  and  de- 
erce«  of  ac^tuitlal  for  heresy  iwued  by  inr^imitorK,  bishnps,  popes,  and  even  by  Ibe 
Council  of  Trent,  sJiowing  how  scant  was  the  ceremony  customiirity  used  in  such 
cases,  and  how  ciuipletoly  suspicion  of  heresy  deprived  »  man  of  all  rigliln  (Lib. 
T.  In  Scplimn  iti.  r.l, 

Even  without  this  general  principle,  however,  there  would  have  biL-en  no  diffi- 
culty in  soothing  Sigitunnnii'a  scruples  of  eonscicncc,  if^  perchance,  he  had  any. 
The  aysiem  of  the  mcdiicval  Charcb  so  completely  cnnftiied  the  ideas  of  right 


nonsMiA. 


inaiyfl 
leao-l 


process  on  record,  and  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  svitem 
procedore  which  had  grown  up  in  the  doTclopment  of  the  Holy 
Office,  its  practical  denial  of  justice  has  seemed  a  wilful  perversity 
on  the  part  of  the  council,  while  the  sobUmely  pathetic  figiire  of 
the  sufferer  has  necessarily  awakened  the  warmest  sympathy 
Yfit,  in  fact^  the  only  duviations  of  the  council  from  iho  ordi 
fOourse  of  such  affairs  were  special  marks  of  louity  towards  the 
onaixL     Ho  was  not  suhjoct«d  to  the  torture,  as  in  the  customanr 
praciioe  in  such  cases  bo  should  hare  boon,  and.  at  the  instance  of 
Sigismund,  he  was  thrice  permitted  to  appear  i>efore  the  whole 
body  and  defend  himself  in  public  session.    When,  therefore,  wofl 
[see  how  inevitable  was  his  condemnation,  how  he  cunld  havo  saved 
'himself  only  at  tlie  cost  of  burdening  his  soul  with  perjury  and 
converting  his  renrniaiug  years  into  a  Uving  Ue,  we  obtain  a  meas- 
ure of  the  infamy  of  the  syBtoni,  and  cAn  in  some  degree  estimate 
the  innumerable  wrongs  inflicted  on  countless  thousands  of  obecore  _ 
and  forgotten  victims.     In  this  aspect  the  trial  is  worthy  of  ex-S 
araination,  for  though  it  presents  no  novel  points  of  procedure,  ex- 
cept the  concessions  made  to  IIuss,  it  affords  an  instructive  ejuuu- 
ple  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inquiRitoriiol  process  described  in 
preceding  chapters  was  practically  appUed. 

The  case  against  Huss  was  rendered  stronger,  almost  at  thrf 
outset,  by  the  action  of  his  friends  at  home.  It  must  have  been 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Constance  that  Jacobel  of  MieSj  who  had 


I 


»nd  wrong  Ititt  llw  ordinary  nolionit  nf  morality  were  BUiwraedvcU  Tli*  pow«rV 
of  tlic  keys  wu  sach  that  a  papal  dupcnsation  coald  release  any  one  iVotn  an  in- 
coDvoDieDt  vow  or  ptoioittc,  oo  matter  liow  biDding  niigbt  be  its  fonn.  Sif^ia- 
mund's  raliiur,  CliJtrltM,  wljfn  ftTiirf^oTo  <ir  Moiavia,  via*  n-lcamxl,  in  1346,  Liy 
Clement  VI.  froui  a  troiiMeaonie  onth  which  ha  liid  taken  (Wemnsky  Ezccrptt. 
ex  R^tsU  Clem,  VI.  p.  44) ;  and  the  sin  of  perjury  waa  one  for  which  the  pwpcfl 
were  aectutomcd  to  grant  tifflcacious  pardona  when  it  was  oommiued  In  their  in- 
UrcBt  CLudewig  op.  cit-  VI.  14).  It  wai  deemed  only  a  reaaonahle  precaution  ia 
couipacw  for  the  partses  to  pledge  thcmBclru  that  they  wonld  not  se*k  a  re- 
lease by  a  papal  dispcnsatinn  (Haruhclm  IV.  326;  Pregttr,  Dcr  klrchenpolitiMbfl 
Kampf  tintcrLudwi(;Uc<ii  Baier,  p.  S9).  Sigiauiund,  in  tlie  ctueof  Uim,atJimllad^ 
that  his  pledge  was  dissolved  by  horesy  and  a  disponsatiun  wu  auparfluotu,  bnfcH 
it  could  have  been  hail  for  the  asking.  In  view  of  LIu'sk  facta  all  att«tiipt«  to 
argae  away  the  betrayal  of  Hui8  arc  usclcH,  nor  is  it  pasaiUe  to  aocoM  the  good 
&Lbcra  of  Constance  of  coDScious  bad  faith,  Tkey  but  accepted  and  enforotd 
the  priociplea  ia  which  they  were  trained. 


COMMUWION  IW    BOTH    ELEMENTS. 
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siiooeedeU  Michael  de  Causis  in  the  Church  of  St.  Adalbert,  oom< 
meiiMxl  to  administer  oommnnion  in  both  clrmonts  to  the  hiity, 
and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  most  distinguishing  and  obstinate  feature 
of  T^ohoniian  heresy.  Zeal  for  the  Eucharist  had  long  been  a 
mju-ketl  iwciiliarity  of  relij^ous  d(5votion  in  HoJiemia.  Tho  synod 
of  l'6V0  promised  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  who  bent  tho 
knee  on  the  elevation  of  tho  host;  and  the  fi^equent  partaking  of 
the  sacrament  was  re]»»it«(lly  and  strenuously  urgent  by  those  who 
hare  been  classed  as  the  precursors  of  IIuss.  Mathias  of  Janow 
had  even  ventured  U)  recommend  that  the  cup  sliould  bo  restored 
to  the  laity,  but  the  question  had  never  reappeared  during  tha 
stormy  years  in  which  Uuss  and  his  friends  had  been  battling  for 
the  Wickhtfitti  duutrines.  According  to  ^Enoaa  Sylvius,  a  oertain 
Peter  of  I>rc9don,  infected  with  Wjiidensdan  errors,  had  left  Pragno 
with  the  other  Germans  in  1409,  but  was  driven  from  home  on 
account  of  his  heresy  and  took  refuge  again  in  Prague,  where  he 
supported  himself  us  a  teacher  of  children.  Ho  it  was  who  sug- 
gc:jtod  to  Jacobel  the  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church ; 
the  heretics,  delighted  to  find  a  question  in  which  they  were  clear- 
ly in  tlie  right,  eagerly  erabraoed  it.  Tho  custom  spreail  to  tho 
churches  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Martin,  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  and  else- 
whore,  in  spite  of  tho  opposition  of  King  Wenceslas  and  Ai'chbishop 
Conrad,  who  vainly  throalotied  secular  puniahraonts  and  occlesiaa- 
tical  interdicts.  Huss  was  speedily  ooinmunicated  with.  lie  ap- 
proved of  the  cuiitom,  as  indeed  he  could  not  well  help  doing,  and 
his  tract  in  its  favor,  when  conveyed  to  tho  dificiples^  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  tho  movement.  It  was  in  vain  that  on  June  15, 1415, 
the  council  condemned  the  \iae  of  the  cup  by  the  laity,  pronounced 
heretics  jlH  priests  so  administering  tho  satrramont,  onl)?!^?*!  them  to 
be  liiLHilwl  over  to  tho  secular  arm,  and  commanded  aJl  prelates  and 
inquisitors  to  prosecute  as  heretics  those  who  denied  the  propriety 
of  communion  in  one  element.  For  more  than  a  century'  the  Utra- 
qiiists,  or  ("alixtins,  as  they  ciillod  tliemselvtss,  were  the  nding 
party  in  Bohemia.  The  consciousness  of  being  in  the  wrong  and 
of  having  to  justify  Itiwlf  by  all  manner  of  trivial  excuses  rendered 
the  council  additionally  eager  to  crush  the  insubordination  of 
which  Uuss  was  the  representative.* 


"  UandaU  SyDodslU  aaa.  ISM  (QCfler,  Prager  CoDoUni,  p.  40).— .£d.  Bylril 


BOHCSTA. 

7e  hare  teen  that  Boss  was  arrested  Norember  88,  141i 
Uitkael  de  Ouaa,  Stephea  Fkleci,  and  oihos  of  his  enemiai  hiil 

B^  Bnhf ,  oi«i.  83.— Unr.  Bjtjb.  Diw.  BeU.  Bant.  uo.  1414  (Lndewif  Rifiq. 
1B&  Vt  193.  !»->>.  — V««  (W  B*nttin.S»  ««  ;  IT.  St«-«1,  SS«»  Ml- 

TbeKkarlfaMolHdiiacj  with  wtiklitlieChaichoftbeflfte«oth  aad  ctHtalk 
amiAa  fdhacd  tlw  we  o/  the  cap  M  tlw  Wq-  at  the  mst  of  ChristiaB  ai^ 
laA  ^■vabaivd  ttmddci  It  |Wffcafi  tk*  mom  iajmadn  ciunple  em  raemd  if 
Ika  perwnity  «f  «Merdote&ai  ia  «acriidBg  Mwnliala  to  bob  fixntUli.  Xt 
oai  dend  ikat  in  tlie  carl;  Cbuch  ooauDitnkm  in  both  clcmentB  wms  Mlmtn- 
Ined  to  «n  the  Eutbru).  a»  it  cootntiMl  to  faa  wHboot  ioterniptian  to  tha  Qntk 
Chvch.  The  nfiual  of  tbe  cup  to  ibe  Uitj  wu  aripaklt;  m  Manieh— a  em- 
tarn,  ia  imitatku  o(  tbe  rnrw|HTndiag  uicient  Usbn*  rite  of  tb«  ^in4fTTT' 
Ooaaaoioo  in  one  elem^at  ihas  became  t  m&rk  of  bereay,  tad  waa  oaodeanwd 
IB  Mch  b;  Leo  the  Great  (Leoa.  PP.  L  Sena.  wji.  cap.  8).  Aboitt  Uw  mtddls  of 
Ibf  tfth  cenSaij,  and  egaln  lowarda  Ita  end  br  Q«luatti  L,  whoae  d«ci«ul  oa 
tbe  Wlbjeet  h  eaibodied,  vUbont  oaauBeat  or  conuadiction,  by  Oiatiaa  la  tit 
Decretoni  (P.  n.  Dist.  it.  c  19),  abowiag  thai  il  waa  rtill  good  law  in  the  tw^fU 
eeatar;. 

When,  howenr,  in  tbe  tenth  and  clenaifa  cctttarifli  tbe  beU«f  in  tTanab- 
ftanluition  bccain«  the  aeeeptad  dagaw  of  the  Charch,ttaa  aapaentc  reaeratina 
till  for  the  cnnMcrate.i  rlaaeatl  aatanll;  gave  me  to  Ifca  Bwaiity  of  the  it 
n»oat  care  in  handling  tbrtn  and  to  oxoenire  dnad  aa  to  aoj  accidenta  which 
might  oeoor  lo  them;  and  the  peaileatiab  grew  ftiU  of  ill  maaoer  of  penaltta 
laSicted  oa  prieMa  who,  UiraQgh  nnhiiim.  let  £UJ  a  crumb  of  tbe  lM>df  ai  a 
drop  of  tbe  blood,  for  which,  bj  forged  decretal!  of  the  early  popaa,  a  &1h  aa- 
tiqaitj  waa  churned  (Dccnti  ni.  iL  97).  Of  ooone  tbe  liquid  waa  much  nati^ 
aaljact  to  tbeae  acndenta,  and  to  dcconpowtioo,  than  the  aoUd,  and  the  uiniafl 
teriag  prieats  were  aoreljr  tried  to  arert  and  prabaatiaa  aad  ito  ootueqaeooaS 
to  tbemaelraa.  At  Bivt  tbej  adopted  the  raady  aapadi—l  of  dippii^  tba  hud^ 
in  the  wiiie.ADd-wat«r,  and  than  admloiairriaf  both  demorta  lagetiier,  vhki 
was  condociTe  both  to  aafetj  and  comfort.  TUa  innovatiDa  waa  caadciiiaed  hj 
tbe  Church,  bat  was  mpprMaed  with  great  dificalty.  Coder  Gregory  VIL  the 
aatbor  of  tbe  W/atioffoa  derota  a  choicer  to  in  praUbitiaa  (ICcrologi  c  iff). 
In  1099  tbe  great  Oonacil  of  Clennont  forbade  it,  except  in  caaca  w|»««  it  aai 
demanded  by  pradeaoe  or  iteensit;  for  the  aToidaaee  ef  aeodeata  (Ooac  Clam> 
nwnt.  aon.  lOW.  c.  38);  and  •ooie  twenty  yean  later  Paaehal  IL  laid  down  tbe 
rale  that  it  waa  only  edrnt—ihle  to  the  eonamonioo  of  infasti  and  tbe  tick  who 
coalU  Doi  vKanow  the  bread  (Pa»hal  PP.  U.  EpiaL  5SS).  Id  a  Bohemian  do«amml 
dating  aboat  tbe  ckiae  nf  rh«  twelfth  oeotary  the  priest  carryiag  the  viaticvra  U 
the  dying  b  ditvcted  to  dip  tbe  wafrr  in  the  wine  so  aa  to  avoid  aceid«nta  asJ 
yetbealiletosdminuterboth  elemenU  ( EIMer,  Pnger  Ooocilien,  EinMtang.  {k 
1x4.  When  thia  rmonrve  waj  dniied.  while  thp  reneratioo  of  tbe  saoraawat  ai 
tbe  Aeah  and  bluod  of  Chridi  eooti&acd  to  derelop,tbe  snaton  waa  gradakUy 
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presented  formal  articles  of  accusation  against  him.  These,  drawn 
■up  in  the  name  of  Michael,  acciisetl  him  of  maintaining  the  rema- 
nence  of  the  suhstanoe  in  the  Eucharist  after  cousecnitiuu,  of  aa- 


Intjodneed  af  rcotrirtin^  the  laity  to  the  lolid  oloment,  in  adminUtcring  which 
there  was  less  liability  to  accideot,  white  tlie  prie«l  continued  to  partake  in  bolb. 
About  1370  Thouu  A(]uinM  tolls  uh  that  Jii  some  churches  the  bread  only  is  givett 
to  the  laity,  OS  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  avoid  spilling,  nad  biiidiitleciioa  are  equal 
to  tbo  task  of  proving  that  both  body  and  blood  are  contained  in  tbo  wafer 
(SamiDK  m.  Ixu.  12).  The  convenience  of  the  ioDOTatloa  led  to  Its  extension, 
but  it  was  left  (o  tite  indivitlual  churches,  and  no  authoritative  decree  wax  i»- 
BUvtl  wilhdriiwiiig  tho  tup  from  tliu  lally  until  the  Bohemian  toMtmvcray  IdH  to 
tliv  actiuu  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  How  uuivuraiU  the  cuHtuui  bud  hocoino 
without  authority  of  law  ia  shown  by  the  special  privilege  grunted,  nliout  1340, 
by  Clement  VI.  to  John,  Duke  of  Nonnjindy,  son  of  Philip  of  Valoia,  to  receive 
both  elfrncnU  (Mnrttne  Ami^l.  Cnll.  1. 14^6-7).  When  the  i|UL>4tion  was  exhauat- 
irely  debated  before  the  Council  of  Basle,  the  orator  of  the  council.  John  of  Ra- 
|{U»a,  freely  admitted  thnl  the  nn«xiti-  pmctico  was  in  accordance  with  the  Iradl- 
tionfl  of  the  Church,  but  argiied  that  it  could  be  changed  if  convenience  or  other 
reasons  demanded  it  (Uarduin.  Concil.VIIi.  1712, 1710};  and  the  Cardinal  of  9t, 
Peter  told  William,  Baron  of  Eonkn.  the  Bohemian  chief,  that  the  cup  was  re- 
fused to  children  and  comroon  people  simply  ns  a  precnutlon,  adding,  "  If  yoo 
were  to  ask  of  mo  I  would  give  it,  but  not  to  the  caroteas"  {Potri  Zaticeiisis 
Liber  Diumus;  Mon.  Concil.  Gen.  Su.>c.  XV.T.  I.  p.  313).  Tlie  llnal  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  in  December,  1437,  admits  that  thnre  is  no  precept  on  the 
subject,  but  lay  communion  in  one  element  is  a  laudable  custom,  the  law  of  the 
Church,  and  not  to  be  modified  without  autliorily  (Cone.  Barilieos.  Sess.  xxx. : 
Bardnin.  VIII.  1234 ).  How  thoroughly  indefensible  the  Church  felt,  its  position 
to  be,  yet  how  arbitrarily  and  despoticnily  it  was  resolved  to  enforce  that  posl> 
tion.  is  mo!Et  dourly  shown  by  the  inquisitor  Caplatntno,  ia  I45S,  when  ho  heard 
tliut  the  cardinal  leg»(e,  Xichoios  of  Cusn,  vnm  thinking  of  giving  Rokyznna  a 
healing  on  the  subject  at  Itatiabon.  Capistrano  expressed  his  mind  freely  to  the 
legate:  "If  wo  excuse  the  heretics  wo  condemn  otiraelvea.  ...  I  have  alwayi 
avoided  a  delwte  with  the  Bohemians  under  the  onllnory  rules,  for  they  study 
to  justify  their  heresy  from  the  ancient  Scriptun^  and  obscrvnucv*,  and  they 
have  a  pcrftict  knowledge  of  the  texta,  which  curtuiuly  ore  numerous,  in  favor  of 
communion  in  lioth  elementji."  C»pifttrano  then  quotes  to  tlm  legate  the  bulls 
of  Nicholas  V.  sent  to  him,  in  which  the  Bohemiaiia  are  dennanced  as  schismat- 
ics, heretic*,  nnd  disolietltent  to  tbc  Roman  Church,  pointedly  adding  that  the 
disciple  ii^  not  above  the  teacher,  nor  ihc  servant  superior  to  the  master;  he  bad 
never  read  in  the  htw  that  heretics  were  to  be  reworded,  but  were  to  be  sharply 
punished  wit!)  couflsciitton  and  tlii;  bitterest  penalties  (Wadding.  .\nna!  iino, 
1453,  No.  13).  8o  it  bad  come  to  this,  that  tlioac  who  admittedly  followed  the 
practices  of  the  Cburcb  current  nntil  the  thirteenth  c«ntury  were  to  bo  coa 
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atrtJBOg  the  ritiation  of  the-  sacraraents  in  the  hands  of  ginfal 
Aod  ilmayinff  tbe  power  of  tliu  Voys  uailer  lite  same  oooditianB,  i 
boUUng  tiiai  Ibu  Church  shuuJd  bare  do  temponU  poaMsnoo^  oi 


»;, 


4«mM()  end  ext«-nniinted  u  berttieiL    Dunbcdieoee  was  bnwy,  and  ||oac,&r 
•  uatary,  ailMvorad  to  oodtoIm  Earope  dd  ibb  dnpte  y— ijiUlj. 

Ao  «]il«>il«  of  tbu  queitioD  was  tbe  coauBaakn  of  fadhata     Tlite 

fnetiet  of  ihn  mriy  Cfaoruh  (Cjrpriui.  da  Lspdj  c  aa\  aad  8e.  Innmum  I. 

SbOiltiiiw  I.  luil  both  ilecbroil  tbac  u  toou  >■  lufanu  were  bftptlaed  the 

■Mai  WM  lMCn*WT7  to  Mcum  tbein  ctentkl  liGe  (Innocent  PP.  L  BpiaC  xxx.  e 

aalMtl  pp.  I.  Kp.  Til.).    The  epivile  of  PaschA)  11..  iiiMted  •bore.  Ao«»  iIm< 

ma  ■llU  culomAry  ia  the  twelfth  ccnturj,  but  th»  mom  cmum  whldi  led  to 

viihtlniWKl  of  the  cap  &om  the  lolly  Induced  tbe  wttbboldisg  of  tha 

fton  iiir«nto,  wbo  were  liable  at  eoy  toomect  imcoaieioiulr  lo  ooiBaiik  lacTltogt 

wUU  Um  bodjr  and  blood  of  C'briot.    In  tlicir  cDibnnum  toe  Ihw  Boehttfta  tfcc 

JInliMiiaiw  natDmlljr  rvcurrisl  to  iiifaDtik  cominanion,  end  their  obMioftc;  ta  thk 

pMTe  Uw  fAtli«r«  ofBaulq  ioQnite  trouble.     AH^r  the  rrooncilntloa  of  I4M  itw 

^—llni  atill  rero^ne^  diiipatcd.     Tbe  feeling  ahoat  it  b  well  defiaed  1^  tbe 

SMhp  at  Coataocea,  legate  of  the  C'oaacil  of  Baale  tn  Pragoe,  wbo  was  btMimi' 

•MckMi  wb«a,  April  W,  1437,  Roltf  ekda  Adininlseered  cMnmnnioB  to  a  naaabv 

tt  Maata,  aad  one  of  them  ejected  the  wafer  fh»m  ila  mouth.  Ibrcieg  RohyHaa 

4pMy  lo  replace  ll.    Tliif  incideut  vras  oTideotly  regarded  aa  the  ao«c  am- 

ftoplac  affgiiment,  and  tbe  tertni  in  wbicb  it  i*  alloded  to  abow  bow  proftnad 

waa  Iba  Itrror  wblch  it  wsa  expected  to  create  (Jo.  do  Taranis  RegeiCrmn  ;  Mow- 

MMM.  OoBc.  Oen.  8»c.  XV.  T.  1.  p.  US3}      At  Uie  Cotiacil  of  Coaatmee  it  via 

yrity  vgoed  that  If  a  lajman  allowed  the  nine  to  mnisteo  his  beard  h*  n«igfat 

l»  tm  banwd  with  his  Iward  < Von  der  Hsrdt  ill.  !i69),    Oenofl  wis  aot  qate  aa 

«tnnl»  bat  b«  did  not  aUrmk  fioai  alleging  tuch  reaaona  aa  tbe  -TiiniiBtiii—i 

«f  vbMaadiU  liabilitj-totom  ■oiir<]b.T7l  aqq.).    In  Dili,  when  Joha  Blalkaw, 

Ai  yaeacblnff  afcalnat  tbe  concuUnkry  prieatliood,  boll;  declared  that  be  woaU 

IMbar  place  revereolly  on  the  ground  a  DansocratihJ  wafer  than  riolate  his  tow 

Ht  ahaatlty,  Bdokelcr,  Um  Straaiburg  inquisitor,  in  tninf;  bim.  made  this  the 

Unvad  of  a  oharne  of  bereaj  with  respect  to  the  lacnuncnt  of  the  altar  (UaBpt, 

aisluehrlft  fbr  Klrchcofceschfchtii,  IBAS,  pp.  S«»-7). 

J*  oldar  tliaoa  Ibc  Cburcti  bad  full  do  lucb  exa^cenited  reTerence  for  tba  «l^ 
■nHtk  la  ta  Pope  Tb«Hlore,  when  ho  exoommanicjktcd  P3-rrhus,the  rwflmaa 
PMrfwvb  af  Oomlaatitiaple.  mingleil  consecrated  wLne  from  the  cnp  with  tbe 
Ml  irMi  wllieh  b«  ligncd  the  aouteDoo;  aad  in  809  the  Council  of  Cotwfantjao. 
^  ^ttpttnl  Iba  same  deriee  in  condemning  Photios.  —  Obr.  Lap!  Diaaext.  de 

iMi*  iirMdff  e.  r.  (0pp.  in.  my 

AtflflHttMofcouiae  the  rilea  atones  were  drealated  lo  ieipire  tbe  frithftil 
for  the  Bohemian  innovations.     It  was  laid  that  tbe  wine  waa 
I  fa  Uottlte  and  harrvls;  that  the  necUries  held  conreoliclet  ia  oallai^ 
)  Ibtf  woaU  partake  of  It  to  intoxication  and  then  commtt  all  tnanaer  of 
I  (Laur.  ByxjQ.  Diar.  Bell  Huaait. ;  Ludewig  VL  13»-a0). 
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irding  exooramuaicalion,  of  granting  the  cup  to  the  laity,  of 
defending  the  forty-five  condemnwl  articles  of  Wickliff,  of  excit- 
ing the  i»ople  against  the  clergy,  8o  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn, to  Prague  there  would  be  a  persecution  such  as  had  not  been 
sopn  Rincfl  the  days  of  CoiiHtantine.  ami  of  other  errors  and  offences. 
This  was  more  than  sufBcient  to  justify  his  trial,  and  the  process 
was  comrnenoed  without  delay  by  the  appointment,  December  1, 
of  commissioners  to  examine  him.  These  commissioners  were,  in 
fact,  inqaisitora,  and  the  council  at  large  served  as  the  assembly  of 
experts  in  which,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  final  assent  was  given 
to  the  judgment.  One  of  the  commissiooers  at  least,  Rornardo, 
Bishop  of  Cittd  di  Ciistello,  was  already  familiar  with  the  matter, 
for,  only  the  year  before,  as  papal  nunciu  in  Poland,  be  had  assisted 
in  driving  away  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  addition  to  the  articles  of 
Michael  de  Causis  there  was  a  kind  of  indictment  against  Hnss 
presented  to  the  oommiasioaers  by  the  procurators  and  promoters 
of  the  council,  reciting  the  troubles  at  Prague,  his  exoommunicar 
tion,  and  his  teaching  of  WickUilite  heresies.* 

At  first  the  proceedings  were  pushed  with  a  vigor  which  seemed 
to  promise  a  speedy  termination  of  the  case.  As  soon  as  Uusa 
recovered  from  his  first  sickness  there  was  submitted  to  him  a 
series  of  forty-two  errors  extracted  from  his  writings  by  Palecz. 
To  these  he  replied  seriatim  in  writing,  explaining  the  false  con- 
structions -which  he  asserted  had  been  ]>laced  on  some  passages, 
defending  some,  and  limiting  and  conditioning  others.  As  he 
was  domed  the  use  of  books,  even  of  the  treatises  which  were  tfao 
source  of  the  charges,  these  answers  manifest  a  wonderful  reten- 
tiveness  of  memory  and  quickness  and  clearness  of  intelleot. 
Somtitimee  he  was  visited  in  his  prison  by  the  commissioners  and 
personally  interrogated.  A  Cajthusiaa,  writing  from  (lonstance, 
May  19,  relates  that  the  day  before  ho  had  been  present  at  such 
an  examination  and  had  never  seen  so  bold  and  audacious  a  scoun- 
drel or  one  who  ooiild  so  cautiously  conceal  the  truth.    On  the 

■  Ptlscky  Documentfi,  pp.  1&4-3M,  606.  — Hladeoowle  IteUtio  (PAlftcky,  p 

852). 

Ttie  conacil  iUplf  recopnixed  that  its  proccwdinqp  were  inquiititoriol.     In  tb« 
»f  ntenci!  of  Jerome  nf  Pra^o  it  um«  the  plirase  "  Ilae  tftneta  »ytu>iiui  Contlantien- 
tit  in  tnuta  inqumtionit  htmliat pwitalU per  eantJvm  aanctam  tjfnpdtm  noUk"— 
~Voa  d«r  Usrdt  IV.  788. 
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olliiir  litinil,  wn  liiLvii  liU  own  account  of  one  of  these  intoiriewi 
Till'  ritiriiiUHHiiiiuirN  tvifnt  lu^coiiipanied  by  Michael  and  Stephen  U 
|inini|il.  Ihi'iii.  Kuril  iirtirJn  w:u  read  to  him  and  he  was  asked  if 
Hiii'li  (viiH  liiH  tH'lii'f ;  til*  n>|iliud,  (ixiilaining  the  sense  in  which  he 
liiOil  it.  Thrti  \w  would  Ih^  uskud  if  he  would  defend  it,  and  he 
wiinld  iinrtwi'r  no,  hut  that  liu  would  stand  to  the  decision  of  the 
isiiMH'il.  NiitliinK  fould  woll  mhmii  more  submissive  or  more  or- 
lltiMlnx,  mtd  utidiT  atiy  other  svHtom  of  jurisprudence  conviction./ 
mi^lil  woll  jipiH^ir  iiii|XMiKi>)lo.  Ilorosy,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
WAN  a  iM'iiiit*;  ittiit^  iNiMiniitttHl,  ovon  through  ignorance,  a  simple 
Mtii'ii  to  lhf»  Clnnvh  wiw  not  ommph;  lielief  in  the  errors  must^ 
iv  AilimtttHl  {iitil  (Ih»n  nhjurtHl,  In-fon?  the  criminal  could  be  con- 
itidt^nsl  .IN  fvnilont  :inil  ontitU<«1  to  the  substitution  of  perpetual  im- 
f\vi»\)uiionl  for  tlio  dtvilh  ]vn:ilty.  lluss  was  condemned  on  here- 
jMt>»  whioh  hoh;i.ln.M  hold  mthorthiuithi^se  which  he  had  taught.* 
Thi^iisAnds  of  nuM^niMo  wn^toh^v  had  been  convicted  on  i 
tii!;o  of  iln*  o>i.h':i.v  Hi^w  hT\>uj:hl  aiTAinsT  him.  Stephen  Palecz, 
a  injtii  oJ  iV.o  V.ijilii'^i  rt'}v,;;o.  >w.>w  ivforc  the  commissioneis  thit 
itirr,v  \\\f  W.-i-il.  of  *i;visi  ;!iort'  l-.ad  l>vn  no  more  dan^rons  here- 
Ij,^.  ihar.  >>;.  kl.rT  :ir:.l  U'.iss..  ri^id  tV-ii  All  who  customarily  at- 
f.>:-,!.\.  .'. .  V, : ...  %.;;:,  ;::;-'>.'.:■•  ■.•'.  v.  :':.<  ri-r.'ifinence  of  ihe 
'.i  V,'.  ■,'.  .:;•,-■..    ■.:.":.      ■  .^:      'Wi.;,:  '•''.ilcvr  it^tiSed  :hrre 

1' .   •,     ';,v<".^    .  .  ""»^    ..      >     .■•■■  ■'  -'.    ;'."■.'  ..Ty.         "^I'r.rtSS 

V  .•^     ■■.  :  ..-■..:.     :-..:.•.:    >.,  :  "■:'.  :z.   ibe  rezis- 

i».''.',    ,•        ■■.;•,■.  ,     >.■  .  ~    "     :  ■      >        ■."*:    ■     "    ..":*,".  1*    tr.'e   iiiTIS 

..    s      .  .   .vx                      .,■,    .\>       : -^    .:    :•-    avaJL  ihs:    tie 

.■■.    .'   ..  -      ,  -       ,- v"    .         S: ':.:    ::.::  :.frtsy  ^as  :- 

»v       .'  ...  -^                          ■           ■'■■•-     "-'■'■  I  :>i.T»L.  fi;:-:^- 

II--.-..  '    .-         «     .^-,v-  .'        '»  ■  ■        ■  ■:■■;*?>:  f^rr.-ir?  hi  .r- 

,;..  ■,  ■  ■■>.            .^  .     .-■-.■■.'■■         v-iis  .T  ~L.jr^      Ir,  ~lz 

.    \  ■^  ■      ■   -^  :   .  '.   It'.  cif*.,ii.->--  ::.:; 


■*:i.':-     1.    £a4    —  ^>gT— 
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vain,  shortly  before  bis  exeoution,  bis  devotion  burst  forth  in  a 
hymn  in  which  he  exclaimed : 

■^  O  iiiiiLcii  sanctDS  panin  iat«, 
Tu  ea  solus  Ji-su  ChriKtv, 
Cnxv,  cihus,  siicriiuivDtuin, 
Quo  non  rtiftjas  est  iiivcntum!" 

In  vain  during  his  public  audieuoo  of  June  8  he  disputed  earn- 
estly in  favor  of  the  saino  belit^f.  Tlio  witnesses  gwoiv  to  tbe  con- 
trary. He  bad  no  right  to  call  nibutling  testimony,  and  could 
only  ap]>eal  to  God  and  his  conscience.  He  was  proved  a  heretic 
who  must  confess  anci  abjure  or  bu  burned.* 

ilia  only  possible  line  of  defence,  as  has  been  shewn  above 
(Vol.  I.  p.  44G)  would  have  lain  in  disabling  the  witnesses  for  mor- 
tal enmity — for  enmity  such  as  would  lead  them  to  seek  bis  life— 
and  even  this  would  not  liare  l»ecn  avnilablo  against  the  errors 
which  the  oummissionei's  liad  extracted,  falsely,  as  he  asseUed, 
from  his  writings.  As  regards  the  witnesses,  tbe  commissioners 
made  an  unusual  cimcossion  to  bim  when,  during  his  sickness  in 
Deceiiiber,  some  fifteen  of  them  were  taken  to  his  cell  that  be 
might  see  tbcni  sworn.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  declared  that 
they  knew  nothing;  others  were  bitterly  hostile  to  him.  To 
tluB  extent  be  knew  some  of  the  names,  and  others  he  was  ao- 
quaintud  with  becausu  they  were  attiiehed  to  de|)ositions  taken  in 
advance  at  Prague  for  Michael  de  Causis,  which  by  some  means 
had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  FTuss  before  be  started  for  Constance. 
Some  of  these  names,  probably  on  this  account,  were  attached  to 
the  article  on  the  subject  of  romanenco  presented  in  the  hearing 
of  June  If  but  in  the  final  sentence  no  names  are  meuiioned ; 
the  witnesses  to  each  ailiclo  are  designated  simply  by  titles,  such 
as  a  canon  of  Prague,  a  priest  of  Litomysl,  a  master  of  arts,  a 
doctor  of  theology,  etc.,  and  when  Hiiss  asked  the  name  of  one  of 
tliem  it  was  refused.    This  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  rule-f 


•  Epbt,  ixxii.  (Monument,.  T.  68).  — Von  dcr  ITimU  TV.  420-8.— Jo.  Hai 
Monument.  I.  3tt-4I.— Mladenowic  Reialio  (PaWky,  pp.  27C-S,  50S,  »18). 

Already  in  1411  Huh  cQergetictilly  dliwlnlmcd  to  John  XXIII.  belief  In  re- 
miLDoiioe  and  is  the  vitiation  of  Bocmaicnta  (Palacky,  p.  Ifi.  Cf  pp.  IM-S.  170, 
174-85). 

+  Mladenowic  Kelatio  (Palacky,  pp.  25S-3).— Palacky,  pp.  73, 174,318,  5«0.— 
Von  dcr  Uardt  IV.  303. 42C^-8. 
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Yet  the  hostility  of  those  who  testified  opiinst  him  was  no- 
torious. At  tbt'  place  of  execution  he  docUred  that  he  was  con- 
victed of  errors  wliJch  he  did  not  entertain,  on  the  eridence  at 
false  witnesses.  The  Bohemians  in  Constance,  in  their  zncmorial 
of  May  :U,  HIT),  to  tlio  cmincil,  declared  that  the  testimo&y 
against  him  was  givnn  hy  th(».se  who  were  his  mortal  onemios. 
At  one  time  he  or  his  friends  thou^it  of  disabling  thein  on  this  ao-  ■ 
count,  hut  when  he  asked  the  commissioners  to  permit  him  to  em- 
ploy an  advocate  who  could  take  the  necessary  exceptions  to  the 
evidence,  although  they  at  first  assented  they  finally  refused,  say- 
ing- thut  it  was  against  the  hiw  for  any  one  to  defend  a  snspected 
heretic.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  strictly  true,  and  if  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rule  niay  seem  harsh,  wo  most  remember  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  friends  of  Huss  were  allowed  unexaiapled 
liberty  in  working  in  his  behalf.  Thoir  roppated  memorials  to  the 
council  and  their  efforts  with  Sigiamund  made  them  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  fautorship,  and  if  there  had  been  any  disposition  to  ^i- 
force  the  taw  they  could  have  been  reduond  to  instant  silence  and 
have  been  grievously  punished.* 

It  had  not  taken  long  to  secure  evidence  more  than  ample  for 
Husa's  conviction,  and  if  his  burning  had  been  the  object  desired 
it  might  have  been  speedily  accomplishtKl.  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, hoiv  much  the  Inquisition  preferred  a  penitent  oonvert  to  nore- 
mated  heretic,  and  in  this  ca«e,  [>erhaps  more  than  in  any  other  on 
record,  confession  and  submission  were  supremely  desirable.  IXoat, 
as  a  self-confessed  heresiarch,  would  bo  deprived  of  all  imi>ortance, 
and  his  disciples  might  be  expected  to  follow  his  example:  aa  a 
martyr,  there  was  no  predicting  whether  the  result  would  be  ter- 
ror or  oxnspemtion.  The  milder  customary  mcthotis  of  the  In- 
quLsilion  were  therefore  brought  to  1>oar  t-o  break  down  his  stub- 
born obstinacy  by  procrastination,  solitude,  and  deeimir.  Had  bis 
judges  desired  to  be  harsh  they  could  have  had  recourse  to  tort- 
ure, which  was  the  orilinary  mode  of  dealing  with  similar  cases.  ^ 
In  this  they  would  have  been  fully  justified  by  law  and  custom,  f 
The  less  violent  but  equally  efficient  device  of  prolonged  starva- 
tion could  likewise  have  been  employed,  but  was  mercifully  for-  h 
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borne.  Yet  the  slower  bnt  not  leea  woaring  tortare  of  indefinite 
imprisonment  was  not  spared  him.  He  was  kept  in  the  Domini- 
can convent  until  Mftreh  S4.  Although  his  petition  to  bo  al- 
lowed to  aee  his  friends  was  refuse*!,  they  were  permittod  to 
fiirninh  him  with  writing  matoriaLs,  ami  he  employed  his  enforced 
leisnre  in  oomposinj^  a  niimljer  of  tracts  which,  wrltton  without 
the  aid  of  books,  show  his  extensirc  and  nccunue  iicqnaintanoe 
with  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.  His  ftwcflt  temper  won  tho  good- 
will of  all  who  wore  brought  in  oontjict  ^ritlt  him,  and  ho  grate- 
fully alludes  to  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  treated  both  by 
bis  guards  and  by  the  clerks  of  the  papal  chamber.  The  winning 
nature  of  the  man,  an  well  aa  the  gold  of  bis  friends,  probably  ex- 
pUins  the  correspondence  which  at  this  period  he  i*-ae  able  to 
maintain  with  them,  thoogh  all  comraunioation  with  him  waa  for- 
bidden, letters  were  conveye<l  I>ack  and  fortli  clatidestinely, 
sometimes  carried  in  food,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies. 
Miohiiel  de  Causis  hovered  around  the  gat«,  saying, "  By  tbe  grace 
of  Go<l  we  shall  bum  that  horetie  who  has  cost  me  so  many  flor- 
ins," and  pi'K-uriug  that  the  wives  of  the  giiartis,  whom  he  sus- 
pectied  as  letter-carriers,  should  be  excluded.  All  this  ceased 
when  tho  quarrel  Iwtween  pope  and  council  culminated.  On 
March  30  John  XXIII.  secretly  fled  from  Constance,  -irlien  tho 
guards  placed  over  Huss  delirorod  the  keys  to  Sigismund  and  fol- 
lowed their  master.  Tho  council  then  handed  Huss  over  to  tho 
custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  who  carrietl  bim  in  chains  by 
night  la  the  castle  of  (TottHolien,  some  miles  from  the  city  across 
the  Rhine.  Ilis  friends  h»l  retjuested  that  be  should  have  a 
more  airy  prison,  and  the  ref|ue8t  wa«  more  than  granted,  for  he 
wa»  now  confined  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  a  tall  tower.  Though 
his  fcpt  wero  fettorwl  lie  was  able  to  move  about  during  the  day, 
bnt  at  night  his  arm  was  chaiTied  t^  the  wall.  As  escape  w&b  im- 
possible, the  confinement  was  evidently  intended  to  be  punitive. 
Hero  he  was  completely  isolated  from  all  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low-beings and  left  to  his  own  dreary  introspection.  Disease 
added  to  the  harshness  of  his  prison.  From  the  foul  Dominican 
cell  to  the  windy  turret-room  of  Gottlicben»  he  was  ex|iosod  to 
every  variety  of  onwholcsomc  conditions.  Stone,  an  affection 
hitherto  unknown  to  him,  tormented  him  gi-eatly.  Toothache 
and  headache  combined  to  increase  his  sufferings.    On  one  occa- 
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sion  a  severe  attack  of  fovor,  Rrcompanied  by  cicessiTe  vomiting, 
60  prostrated  tiim  that  bis  gtiards  carried  him  out  of  his  cell  think- 
ing  him  about  to  din.  Yet  throughout  all  his  letters  from  prison 
the  beaatiful  pationco  of  the  man  shines  forth.  For  the  enemios 
who  were  pureuing  him  to  the  death  there  is  only  forgiveness ;  for 
the  trials  with  which  God  has  seen  tit  to  Lest  his  servant  there  is 
only  submission.  He  overflows  with  gratitude  for  the  steadfast  af- 
fection of  his  friends,  and  send.s  touching  requests  of  rcmcmbranoe 
to  thorn  all;  lie  teaches  charity  and  gently  points  out  the  way  to 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement.  There  is  neither  the  pride  of 
mart^Tdom  nor  the  deaire  for  retribution  ;  aU  is  pious  resignation 
and  love  and  humility.  Since  Christ,  no  man  has  left  behind  him 
a  mui-e  aftecting  example  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  tlmn  John 
Ilusa,  while  foarlossly  awaiting  the  time  when  he  should  suffer 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  troth.  He  was  one  of  the  chosen  few 
who  exalt  and  glorify  humanity.  Yet  he  was  but  human,  and 
the  final  victory  was  not  won  without  the  agony  of  self-oon- 
quest;  while  at  times  he  comforted  himself  with  dreams  that 
God  would  not  suffer  him  to  perish,  but  that  like  Daniel  and 
Jonah  and  Susannah  he  would  be  rescued  when  all  help  seemed 
vain.* 

Hope  seemed  justified  when  the  rupture  occurred  between  the 
pope  and  the  council.  No  sooner  was  Huss  mode  aware  of  the 
flight  of  John  XXIll.  than  he  begged  his  friends  to  sec  Sigis- 
mund  instantly  and  procure  his  liberation.  The  answer  was  bia 
transfer  to  Uie  tower  of  Gottlieboo.  When  the  pojw  was  brought 
back  a  prisoner  to  the  same  castle  of  Gottliebcn,  and  the  council 
proceeded  to  try  and  condemn  him  as  a  simonist  and  dilapidator 
who  \vafi  ruining  the  Church,  while  his  personal  vices  and  crimes, 
unfit  for  description,  were  a  scandal  to  Christendom,  such  confir- 
mation of  all  that  the  WicklifDtes  had  urged  might  well  aoem  to 
justifiy  the  expectation  that  Huss  would  bo  i>;lpasc<l  with  honor. 
John  XXIIl..  however,  witii  the  wisdom  of  the  chiltiren  of  the 
world,  essayed  no  defence;  he  confessed  all  that  was  laid  to  his 


•  Von  der  H«r(lt  IV.  47.— MIndenowic  Relatio  (Palwlcy,  p.  ftSfi).— PaUcky,  p. 
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charge,  gnljmittecl  to  the  council,  and  was  eventoally,  after  a  few 
years  of  imprisomnent,  rewarded  by  Martia  V.  with  the  lofty  post 
of  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  Huss,  with  the  constancy  of  the 
ohildrcn  of  light,  rofusod  to  pcrjore  himself  by  confession,  and 
there  could  be  no  escape  for  him.* 

Tho  council  had  been  assembled  to  reform  the  Chnrch,  and  was 
performing  its  duty  in  its  own  way,  but  nothing  conld  bo  further 
from  the  thoughts  of  its  most  zealous  members  than  the  revolu- 
tionary reform  of  Wickliff  and  iluss,  whioh  would  reduce  the 
Choroh  lo  apostolic  poverty  and  cJeprive  it  of  all  temporal  power. 
Besides  the  doctrinal  errors,  attested  by  abundant  witnesses,  there 
was  ample  material  in  Uiiss's  writingH  to  prove  him  a  moHt  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  wholo  ecclesiastical  system.  lie  had  written 
biH  tract "  De  AUatiwm  Botwrum'"  in  defence  of  one  of  the  forty- 
live  condemned  Wickliftito  articles  which  asserted  tbat  the  tem- 
poral lord  could  at  wdl  deprive  of  their  tempondilies  ooclosiastics 
who  were  habitual  delinquents.  His  tract "  De  D&nmis  *'  defended 
another  of  tho  articles,  contending  that  no  one  in  mortal  sin  could 
be  a  temporal  loiil,  a  prolate,  or  a  bishop.  John  Gerson,  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  council,  had,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  before  coming  to  Constance,  drawn  up  a  series  of 
twenty  such  dangerous  errors,  extriicted  fmra  Huss's  treatise  " ./?« 
Ei-ci^sia,'^  and  had  urged  Archbishop  Conrad  of  Prague  to  extir- 
pate the  Wickli^ito  heresy  by  calliag  in  the  secular  arm.  liuss, 
in  his  detluctlons  from  the  Wickliflite  doctrines  of  predestination, 
hail  overthrown  the  very  foundations  of  the  hierarchical  sysrtcm. 
Among  the  cardinals  in  the  council,  Ottono  Colonna  Inul  fulminated 
the  papal  excommunication  whicli  Huss  IhuI  disregarded;  Zabarel- 
la  and  Brancazio  bad  been  actively  concerned  iu  the  proceedings 
against  biin  Iwfore  tho  cuna^-aU  of  these  and  many  others  were 
thortinghly  familiar  with  his  revolutionary  doctrines.  What  was 
to  become  of  the  theocracy  founded  by  Ilildebrand  if  siich  te.ach- 
ings  were  to  pass  unreprovod,  if  their  siisorlor  wns  to  be  allowed 
to  defend  them  and  was  only  to  he  adjudged  a  heretic  when  over- 
come in  schoUistic  disputation  ?  The  whole  structure  of  sacerdo- 
talism would  be  undermined  and  tho  wholo  body  of  canon  law 
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woald  be  disivpirdfid  if  bo  monstrous  a  proposition  shonld  be^ 
ceded.  To  the  fathers  of  the  councU  nothing  could  well  seei 
moTo  preposterous.  Then  Michael  de  (^ausis  had  intercepted  a  lot 
ter,  written  by  Huss  from  prison,  in  which  the  ministera  of  the 
council  were  alluded  to  as  the  sorrants  of  Anticlirist,  and  when  tbi« 
was  brought  to  bim  by  the  commissionera  he  aokno^vledged  its 
anthentioity.  Besides  all  thia,  he  had  remained  under  exoom- 
municatiou  for  suspicion  of  beresy  during  long  years,  duhog 
which  ho  had  constantly  porfonnod  divine  service,  and  he  had 
called  the  impe  an  Antichrist  whoso  anathema  was  ta  be  disre- 
garded. This  of  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  constituted  him  a  self- 
convicted  heretic*  _ 

It  thus  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the  council,  because  it  had  da-| 
pOMdJohnXXin., would  set  free  so  contumacious  a  heretic,  whose 
very  virtues  only  rendered  bim  the  mure  dan^^rous.  The  inijtin* 
itorial  procoBR  must  go  on  to  the  end.  Even  (hiring  the  bitterest 
and  moflt  doubtfnl  portion  of  the  contest,  before  the  pope  had 
boon  brought  baok  to  Constance,  the  successive  steps  of  the  trial 
received  due  attention.  On  April  17  four  new  commisaioncars 
were  appointed  to  replace  the  previous  ones,  whose  commissions 
from  the  pope  were  held  to  have  expired,  and  the  new  oonuniaaion 
was  oxpreaaly  granted  power  lo  proceed  to  final  soutenoe.  The 
only  doubt  arising  was  whether  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff, 
with  which  the  case  of  Huss  was  inextricably  related,  should  bM 
uttered  in  the  name  of  the  pope  or  in  that  of  the  council,  and  its 
publication,  JMay  4,  in  the  latter  form,  sbowcd  that  the  assembly 
had  no  hesitation  as  to  its  duty  in  stamping  out  the  heresy  of  Um 
mastor  and  of  the  disciple.  The  active  measures  also,  which  dar- 
ing this  ]>erio<l  were  talien  against  Jerome  of  Prfigue,  were  an  in- 
dication not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  purposes  of  the  oQuncih  Yot 
how  httle  the  friends  of  Huss  understood  the  real  position  of  af- 
fairs, and  how  false  hopes  liati  been  excitod  by  the  ruj>tnr6  with 
the  pope,  is  seen  in  their  efforts  at  this  junctui'e  to  press  the  tri£ 
to  a  conclusion.  Under  the  prdoraMinuting  policy  of  the  Inqi 
tion  it  is  quite  possiblo  t]iat  lluss  would  have  been  left  to  his  soU^ 
tary  musings  for  a  time  indefinitely  longer,  in  hopes  that  his  resole 

"  Jo.  Hu*  Monument  1.118. 128— Bptst  iliii.  (lb.71  a).— P«lacky  Documento, 
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tion  woaW  at  last  give  way,  but  for  the  efforts  o?  his  friends,  who 
tiupud  to  secure  his  release.  On  May  13  they  prasoTitti<l  a  me- 
moral  complaining  of  his  treatment,  Imprisuued  in  irons  and  per- 
ishing of  hunger  and  thirst,  without  trinl  or  conviction,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  safe-conduct  and  of  the  plwlged  faith  of  the  enij)ire. 
They  aliw  remonstrateii  against  tlie  stories  wliich  wore  circulated 
to  prejudice  the  case,  that  in  Bohemia  the  blood  of  Christ  warn 
carried  a.ruund  in  bottlea,  and  that  cobblers  beard  ooufossion  and 
celebrated  maaa.  On  May  16  the  council  replied  to  the  effect 
that  as  far  back  as  1411  Ilusa  had  had  a  bearing  before  the  Uoly 
See  and  had  been  excouuiiunicated,  and  had  since  then  not  only 
proved  himself  a  heretic,  but  a  hercaiarcb,  by  remaining  under  ox- 
communication  and  preaching  forbidden  doctrines,  even  in  Con- 
stance itself.  As  for  the  safe-conduct,  we  have  seen  how  it  was 
pretended  to  have  been  procured  aJter  the  arrest.  This  elusive 
answer  might  have  shown  how  the  case  was  already  prejudged  by 
those  who  were  to  decide  it;  yet  again,  on  May  18,  the  Bohemi- 
ans presentetl  a  rejoinder  urging  promptitude.  It  was  fully  ex- 
pected in  Constance  that  a  session  would  bo  held  on  the  22d,  at 
which  IIuss  would  be  condemned ;  but  about  this  time  attention 
was  engrossed  by  the  trial  of  John  XXIII.,  who  was  at  length 
deposed,  May  29,  and  notiliod  of  his  deposition  on  the  Slst. 
Sigismund  was  now  prejiaring  for  the  voyage  to  Spain,  which  was 
expected  to  take  place  in  June,  and  if  anything  was  to  bo  done 
with  Uuss  before  his  departure  further  delay  was  inadmissible. 
Probably  the  Bohemians  imagined  that  in  some  indefinable  way 
he  would  yet  save  their  leader.  On  May  31,  tlierefore,  they 
presented  another  momonal,  reiterating  their  complaints  nbont  the 
safe-conduct  and  asking  for  a  speedy  public  hearing.  Sigismund 
entered  during  the  discussion  and  strenuously  urged  the  pubUc 
audience,  which  was  finally  promised,  lluss's  friends  further 
urged  that  he  should  be  brought  from  his  prison  and  be  allowed 
a  few  days  to  recover  from  his  harsh  incarceration,  and  a  show 
was  made  of  complying  with  the  request.  On  the  same  duy  .lolui 
of  Chlum  hnd  the  satisfaction  of  forwarding  to  Goltlieben  an 
order  for  the  traiisiiiission  of  Uuss  to  Constance.  The  next  day, 
June  1,  a  special  deputation  frum  the  council  followed  and  pre- 
sented to  him  the  thirty  articles  which  had  been  proved  against 
faim.    They  reported  that  he  submitted  himself  to  the  council,  but 


Bohemia 

he  maintAined  that  he  only  agreed  to  do  so  on  snch  points  as  he 
contd  bo  proved  to  hare  taught  erroneously.    At  la^t  be  was.. 
brought  to  Constanoe  in  chains  and  confined  in  the  Franciscai 
convent.* 

In  the  routine  of  the  inquisitorial  process  there  was  no  neoeff"^ 
sity  for  further  parley  with  the  accused.  The  articles  of  heresy ' 
were  proved  aguinst  him,  and  if  he  continued  obstinately  to  deny 
them  delivery  to  the  socular  arm  was  a  matter  of  course.  There 
had  hccn  no  intention  of  permitting  such  an  innovation  on  the 
regular  procedure  as  a  public  audience,  but  Sigismund  could  aee, 
if  the  council  could  not,  that  its  denial  would  liave  a  most  unfor- 
tunate influt-nce  on  public  upiniun  in  Bohemia,  where,  in  the  pro- 
vailing  ignorance  as  to  the  inquisitorial  rules,  it  would  be  claimed 
tliut  the  council  wnfi  afraid  to  face  their  cliauipion  and  was  foroodfl 
to  condemn  him  unheard.  It  could,  in  reality,  have  no  influence 
on  the  result,  for  the  cufie  was  already  virtually  dccidftd,  but  lluss'a 
friends  could  not  recognize  this,  and  an  attempt  was  made,  without 
sucxresa,  to  speculate  on  tlicir  eagerness,  by  a  demand  for  two  thou*  M 
sand  flonns  to  defray  the  alleged  expenses.  The  audiences  which  " 
followed  were  thus  wholly  irregular,  and  ma\'  be  briefly  dismissed 
as  in  no  sense  entitled  to  the  importanoe  which  has  commonly 
been  ascribed  to  thom.f 

On  June  5  a  congregation  of  the  council  was  held  in  the  Fran- 
oiacan  convent.  At  first  the  intention  was  to  carry  out  the  ordi-fl 
nary  inquisit-orial  procwlurc  by  considering,  in  the  absence  of  Huss, 
the  articles  proved  against  him,  but  Peter  Mladenowic  hastened 
to  John  of  C'hlum  and  Wenoeslas  of  Duba,  who  forthwitli  api>ealed 
to  Sigisniund.  The  latter  at  once  sent  the  I'alsgravo  Louis  and 
Fre<leric  Bui^grave  of  Nuremberg  to  the  council,  with  orders  that 
nothing  shoidd  he  done  until  Huss  was  present  and  his  books 
were  before  them  for  verification.  At  length,  therefore,  he  had 
the  long-desired  ojtjMrtunity  of  meeting  his  adversaries,  and  de- 
fending liinieeif  in  public  dohat-o.  Thel)ook8  from  which  liis  errors 
hod  been  extracted  were  laid  before  him — his  treatise  "  D«  JShd^ 


*  Von  dcT  n»rdt  IV.  100.  118,  136,  153.  189,  200. 813-18.  3S9-90.  2M,  SM.— ] 
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«ta  "  and  bis  tracts  a^inst  Stephen  Palecz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim 
—and  he  acknowledg-M  them  to  be  his.  The  articles  were  taken 
up  in  succession,  lie  was  requirtMi  to  answer  t«  each  a  simple  yea 
or  nay,  and  when  he  desired  to  explain  anything  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  arose.  When  he  asked  t/>  be  taught  wherein 
he  bad  errod  he  was  told  that  he  must  lirst  recant  his  heresies, 
which  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  day  wore 
away  in  the  diacussion,  and  it  had  to  be  renewed  on  the  Tth,  and 
again  on  the  8th — Sigismund  being  present  on  these  latter  occa- 
sions, lluss  defended  himself  gallantly,  with  wonderful  quickness 
of  thought  and  dialectical  skill,  but  nothing  could  be  more  nnliko 
the  free  debate  which  he  had  deluded  himself  into  anticipating 
when  be  left  IVagne.  Although  ibe  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  who  pre- 
sided, endeavored  to  show  fairness,  the  assembly  at  times  became 
ahowliog  mob  with  shouts  of  "  Bum  him !  Burn  Mm  I"  Interrup- 
tions were  incossjint,  he  was  baitwl  on  all  siiles  with  questions,  and 
frequently  his  replies  were  drowned  in  cliunor.  As  a  judicial  act 
it  was  a  mockery,  but  it  served  the  purpose  desired  by  Sigisinund, 
and  the  Church  bad  shown  itself  not  afraid  of  public  discussion 
with  the  heresiarch.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  of  this  tumul- 
tuous wrangling  IIuss  was  exhaustwi  almost  to  fainting.  The 
night  before  toothache  had  deprived  him  uf  sleep,  an  attack  of 
fever  sni>ervened,  aud  six  months  of  hai-sh  imprlsournent  had  left 
him  little  physical  endurance  The  proceedings  terminated  with 
the  cardinals  urging  him  to  recant  and  promising  him  merciful 
treatment  if  ho  would  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  asked  for  another  hearing,  saying  that  he  would  submit 
if  his  arguments  and  authorities  were  InsuiBcient.  To  this  Car^ 
dinal  I'oler  d'Ailly  replieil  that  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
doctors  was  that  he  must  confess  his  error  in  publishing  the 
articles  ascribed  to  him,  he  must  swear  never  in  future  to  believe 
or  teach  tliem,  and  must  recant  them  pnblicly.  Hurr  begged  the 
council  for  the  love  of  (lod  not  to  forco  him  to  wrong  his  conscicnoo, 
for  abjuration  meant  the  renunciation  of  an  error  previously  enter- 
tained, and  many  of  those  brought  against  bim  bo  had  never  hold. 
Bigismund  asked  him  why  be  could  not  renounce  errors  which  he 
said  had  been  ascribed  to  him  through  perjury,  and  Huss  had  to 
explain  to  him  the  technical  meaning  of  abjuration.  One  member 
of  the  council  even  objected  to  the  accused  being  admitted  to  re- 
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cantation,  because  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  but  this  woald  havs 
been  wholly  illegal.  Even  in  the  ciise  of  relapse  the  heretic  al- 
ways had  a  right  to  confess  and  recant,  and  the  council  was  not 
to  be  betrayed  into  so  manifest  a  denial  of  justice.  It  was  im-  ■ 
possible,  in  sucli  a  crowd  of  eager  jHirsecutors.  to  maintain  the 
legal  forms  in  all  strictness,  and  there  followed  a  number  of  volun-  ^ 
toor  aocusations  by  individuals,  on  which  an  irregular  discussion  f 

I  cnuld  not  be  I'eprossod.  Finally,  as  TIuss  was  withdrawn,  John  of 
CMura  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand  and 
a  word  of  sympathy.  To  the  forlorn  and  despiswl  heretic  that 
touch  and  voice  were  a  solace  which  nerved  him  for  the  yet  harder 
trials  of  the  auc+'cwling  weeks.*  m 

Ilia  conscientious  endurance  was  now  to  be  tested  to  the  utter-  " 
most.  The  wise  general  policy  of  the  Inquisition,  which  preferred 
a  oonfossetl  penitent  to  a  martyr,  was  si)i?cially  applicable  in  this 
ease,  for  though  Sigismund  and  the  eonncil  underestimated  the 
Bohemian  fervor  and  obstinacy,  the  dullest  could  see  that  Huss 
confessing  to  having  taught  heresy  and  humbly  seeking  reconcil- 
iation would  dispirit  his  followers,  while  no  one  could  guess  the 
extent  of  the  oonllagmtion  which  might  spread  from  his  pyre. 
Accordingly  efforts  were  redoubled  to  induce  him  to  oonfeta  and 
recant.  Sigisniund  had  prepared  the  way  by  assuring  him  during 
the  publio  audience  that  no  mercy  would  be  shown  him  and  that 
persistent  denial  would  bring  him  to  the  stake,  while  he  was  not    , 

rnotiflcd  that  behind  the  bland  promises  of  mercy  for  submissioa  J 
there  lay  a  sentence,  which,  while  expressing  joy  at  bis  humbly 
seeking  absolution,  pronounceid  him  to  bo  pernicious,  scandalous, 
and  seditious,  and  eoademned  him  to  degradation  from  the  priest 
hood  and  to  ppr]>etual  imprisonment.  The  counoil  could  do  no 
otherwise,  for  this,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  tho  punishment  provided 
by  the  canons  for  repentant  heretics,  and  yet  in  estimating  the 


•  Jo.  Hua  Monument.  T.  M  A.— Von  dcr  Hard!  IV.  307,  811-29.— EpUtt.  ^, 
XT..  xxiTt.  (MrtnumcBt.  I.  00-3,  6&).— PuIacltT,  pi>.  375.  808-18. 
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noble  firmness  of  Huas  we  nmst  bear  in  mind  that  no  intimation 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  made  to  him.* 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Uuss's  abjuration  lay  not  so  macfa 
in  tho  hero»;ice  which  he  had  tAiigbt,  as  in  those  which  he  hud  not 
taught.  On  loj^l  testimony  his  judges  had  found  him  guilty  of 
all,  but  tho  worst  of  them,  snub  as  tlie  rcmanonce  uf  the  substanue 
and  the  vicintion  of  the  sacraments  in  polluteil  hands,  he  denied 
energetically  over  to  have  held  or  expressed.  Many  of  the  errors 
extracted  fi-om  his  works,  moreover,  he  repudiated,  asserting  that 
the  paasiiges  biid  been  fjarbled  and  perverted.  In  tho  eye  of  the 
Uw  this  denial  was  mere  contumacy  which  only  aggravated  his 
guilt.  The  first  condition  of  reconciliation  was  confessing  under 
otttli  that  he  was  guilty  of  having  held  these  errors  and  then  ab- 
juring them.  This  was  committing  perjury  to  God  in  the  most 
solemn  fashion,  and  to  a  tender  conscience  like  tliat  of  Uuss  it  was 
worse  than  death.  From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape.  On 
the  one  hand  lay  the  legal  system,  txmtrived  with  Satanic  ingenuity 
and  unalterable;  on  the  other  lay  the  purity  of  character  which 
led  IJuss  to  reject  without  hesitation  all  the  s[>ecious  subterfuges 
suggeatod  to  begnile  hiio-f 

I'or  a  month  the  struggle  continued,  and  no  human  soul  ever 
bore  itself  with  loftier  fortitude  or  sweeter  or  humbler  charity.  He 
asked  for  a  confessor,  and  intimated  that  he  would  prefer  Stephen 
Folocz,  the  enemy  who  hiid  houmlcd  him  to  the  death.  Paloc'-z 
came  and  heard  his  confossioii.  and  tlien  urged  him  to  abjure,  say- 
ing that  he  ought  not  to  mind  the  humiliation.  "The  humiliation 
of  condemnation  and  burning  is  greater,"  replied  Huss,  '*  how  then 
can  1  fear  humiliation  2  But  advise  mc:  what  would  you  do  if 
you  knew  for  certain  that  you  did  not  hold  the  errors  imputed  to 
you?  Would  you  abjure?"  Palccz  burst  into  tears  and  could 
only  Btttmnier,  "  It  is  difficult."  lie  wept  again  freely  when  Huss 
begged  his  panluu  fur  harah  words  used  in  the  heoX  of  strife,  and 
especially  for  calling  him  a  ^Isifier.    Another  confessor  was  sent 


•  Ton  cler  Hardt  TV.  433-33. 

t  Huss  was  by  no  meaos  the  first  to  suSor  from  i\m  techuical  aecceait;  of  cos- 
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Uiiwd.— Wilkins,  Concil.  U.  300.  308. 
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to  bim,  who  listened  to  him  kindly  and  gare  him  absolution  with- 
out insisting  on  preliminary  abjuration,  which  was  a  most  irregular 
oonwBsiuu — imlticd,  aliiiust  incredibW.  Alauy  otbers  were  allowed 
to  visit  him  in  tho  hope  of  persuading  him  to  confess  and  recant 
One  learned  doctor  urged  hia  submission,  saying,  "  If  the  council 
told  me  I  had  but  one  eye,  I  would  confess  it  to  be  so,  though  I 
know  1  have  two,"  but  IIuss  was  impcrviuus  to  such  cxampla  An 
Englisliman  adduced  the  precedent  of  the  English  doctors  who  had. 
without  exception,  abjurctl  tlie  heresies  of  Wickliff  when  required 
to  do  so;  but  when  Hubs  offered  to  swear  that  he  had  never  held 
or  taught  the  heresies  imputed  to  him,  and  that  he  would  never 
hold  or  teach  them,  his  ballled  advisens  withdrew.* 

The  most  formidable  offort,  however,  was  of  an  otBcial  charac- 
ter. At  the  final  liearing  of  June  8,  Cardinal  Zabarella  had  prom- 
ised him  that  a  recantation  in  a  form  stnctly  limited  would  be 
submitted  to  bini,  and  the  promise  was  fulfillod  in  a  paper  skilfully 
drawn  up,  so  us  to  satisfy  his  scruples.  It  represented  him  as 
protesting  anew  that  much  had  been  imputed  to  him  which  ho 
hiul  never  believed,  but  that  nevertheless  ho  submitted  himself  in 
everj'tbing  to  tho  correction  and  orders  of  the  council  in  abjuring, 
revoking,  and  retracting,  and  in  accepting  whatever  merciful  pen- 
ance tho  council  miglit  preacribe  for  his  salvation,  (^refully  as 
this  was  phrased  to  elude  the  difficulty,  IIuss  rejected  it  without 
hesitation.  In  some  matters,  he  itaid,  be  would  be  denying  the 
truth,  in  othera  he  would  !»  perjuring  himself.  It  were  belter  to 
die  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Loi-d  in  the  effort  to  escape 
momentary  suiterlug.  Then  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  council — 
supposei]  tx>  be  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  the  highest  in  rank  of  the 
Ba<:red  (.'ullege^addressed  him  as  his  "  dearest  and  most  cherished 
brother/*  with  the  most  honeyed  persuasiveness,  begging  him  not 
to  confide  too  absolutely  in  his  own  judgment.  In  making  tho 
abjuration  it  will  not  be  he  that  condemns  truth,  but  the  council; 
as  for  perjury,  if  perjury  there  bo,  it  will  fall  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  exact  it.  Vet  Huss  was  not  to  bo  enticed  with  such  allure- 
ments; he  could  not  quiet  his  conscience  with  casuistiy  such  as 
this,  and  he  deliberately  chose  death.  In  daily  ex]K*tation  of  the 
[dreadful  sentence,  he  quielly  put  his  simple  affairs  in  order.    P 
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Mla<lenowic,  the  notary',  had  rendered  him  zealous  service  and 
should  be  paid  out  of  his  sixty  grossi.  His  little  debts  wore  to  be 
settled,  and  his  books,  apparently  bis  only  other  property,  wero  to 
be  distributed.  Kind  remembrances  were  sent  to  his  numerous 
friends,  and  they  were  told  if  thoy  had  teamed  any  good  of  him 
to  hold  faai  to  it;  if  thoy  had  seen  in  lilm  aughc  reprehensible  to 
cast  it  aside.  It  was  not  that  he  was  insensible,  for  he  describes 
in  moving  tomu  the  mental  conflicts  and  agony  which  be  undured 
in  his  ho^ieless  prison,  expecting  each  day  to  be  led  forth  to  an 
agonizing  death,  but  the  spirit  rose  superior  to  the  flesh  and 
reiiuined  victor  in  the  struggle.  Solicitous  to  retain  the  good 
opinion  of  bis  diaoiplrs,  he  managed  to  transmit  to  them,  on  Juno 
IS,  a  copy  of  the  articles  proved  against  him,  together  with  a  re- 
jwrt  of  what  his  defence  had  been.  Of  those  drawn  from  his 
writings  he  retmcted  none,  although  many  he  declared  to  be  false 
and  garbled.  Tliosc  alleged  against  bim  by  witnesses  be  mostly 
asserted  to  be  lies,  and  he  |jathetically  concluded,  "■  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  abjure  and  revoke  and  undergo  fearful  penance  or  to 
bum.  May  tho  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  grant  mo  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  fortitude  to  persevere  to  the  end  and  to  escape  the 
snares  of  Satan!"* 

In  hope  of  his  weakening,  the  end  was  jiostponed  mitil  the 
approaching  departure  of  Sigismund  renderetl  further  delay  im,- 
possible.  Yet  etfort  v,as  nut  abandoned  till  tlie  last.  On  July  1 
a  deputation  of  prelates  endeavoretl  to  persumie  him  tliat  he  could 
i-easonably  reoint,  but  he  handed  them  a  written  confession  call- 
ing Qod  to  witness  that  he  hud  never  taught  many  of  the  articles; 
OS  for  the  rest,  if  there  wore  error  in  them  ho  detested  it,  hut  he 
could  not  abjure  any  of  tbem.  Puzzled  by  his  unexpected  tenacity 
of  purpose,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  avoiding  the  catastrophe,  a 
linal  and  unpreciMlented  coneession  was  agreed  upon.  On  July  5 
Zabarella  and  Peter  d'Ailly  sent  for  him  and  offered  to  let  bim 
deny  the  heresies  proved  by  witnesses  if  he  would  abjure  those 
AXtraeted  from  his  books.  This  was,  in  fact,  an  abandoniuent  uf 
all  inquisitorial  precedent,  but  IIuss  Iia<l  persistently  declared  that 


■  Mladenowtc  Relatiii  (ralsckTi  {kSN). — Eplstt.  xxvii.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxviii, 
xxxlx.,  xl.,  xli.  (.MoDumenL  I.  M-4^  0T,  70).-Vod  der  Ilardt  IV.  S!l»-90.— 
Pulacky.  pp.  225-34. 
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moat  af  the  latter  were  fraudulontlj  drawn,  so  as  to  attribute 
him  errors  whicli  he  had  nevor  hold,  and  he  was  uamovable.  As 
a  last  msouroo.  Inter  in  the  same  day,  Sigismund  sent  his  frieads 
John  of  Chlum  and  Wenceslas  of  Duba,  with  four  bishops,  to  OMk 
him  whether  he  would  persevere  or  recant,  hut  his  answer  was  a£ 
linii  as  ever.  To  the  friondly  adjuration  of  John  of  Chlum  be 
replied  with  tears  thai  be  would  willingly  revoke  anything  in  ■ 
which  he  could  U;  proved  to  have  erred.  The  bishops  pronoonoed 
him  obstinate  in  eiTor  and  left  him.* 

Thus  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  cx>uncil  to  save  itself  aad 
him  were  vain,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  inevitable  &xai  aot 
of  the  tragedy.  The  next  day,  July  0,  saw  the  most  gorgeous 
auto  def^  on  record.  The  cathedral  of  Constance  was  crowded 
with  $igismund  and  his  nobles,  the  great  officers  of  the  empire 
with  their  insignia,  the  prelates  in  their  splendid  robus.  While 
mass  was  sung,  lluss,  as  an  exconiniunieat^,  wa^  kept  waiting 
at  the  door;  when  brought  in  he  was  placed  on  an  elevated  bench  ■ 
by  a  table  on  which  stood  a  coffer  containing  priestly  veBtiuenls. 
After  some  preliniinnrics,  including  a  sermon  by  tlio  Bishop  of 
Lodi,  in  wluch  he  assurod  Sigi&mund  that  the  events  of  that  day 
would  confer  on  him  immortal  glory,  the  articles  of  whicii  IIubb 
was  convicted  wore  rocit«i.  In  vain  he  protcsioil  that  ho  believed  h 
in  transubstautiation  and  in  the  validity  of  the  sacrament  iu  pol- 1 
luted  iuinds.  Ho  was  ordered  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  on  his  per- 
sisting the  beadles  were  told  to  sUence  him,  bat  in  spite  of  this  he 
continued  to  utter  protests.  The  sentence  was  then  read  in  the 
name  of  the  council,  condemning  him  both  for  his  written  errore 
and  those  which  had  Iwen  proved  by  witnesses.  He  was  declared 
a  pertinacious  and  incorrigible  heretic  who  did  not  desire  to  return 
to  the  Cliurcli ;  hi»  Itooks  were  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  himself 
to  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood  and  abandoned  to  the  secular 


•  MUdeaowic  ItelaUo  (PaUcky,  pp.  81&-17).— Yoa  der  Hapdt  IV.  345-8, 3SA. 
— P)iiacky,p.580. 
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oourt.  Seven  bishops  arrayed  him  in  priestly  garb  and  warned 
him  to  recant  while  yet  there  was  time.  He  turned  to  the  crowd, 
and  with  hroken  voice  declared  that  he  conld  not  confess  the 
errors  which  he  had  never  entertained,  lest  he  should  He  to  God, 
vhen  the  hiRhops  intomipted  him,  crying  that  they  had  waited 
long  enough,  for  he  waa  obstinate  in  his  hprftsy.  He  ^vaa  d^-graded 
in  the  usual  manner,  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  his 
fingers  scraped ;  bat  when  the  tonsure  was  to  be  disposed  of  an 
absuril  quarrel  arose  among  the  bishops  as  to  whether  the  head 
should  be  shaved  with  a  raior  or  the  tonsnre  be  destroyed  with 
scissors.  Scissors  won  the  day,  and  a  cross  was  cut  in  his  hair. 
Then  on  his  howl  was  placed  a  conical  paper  cap,  a  cubit  in  height, 
adorned  with  painted  devils  and  the  inscription.  "This  is  the  ber*- 
siarch."  In  aocoiilanco  with  the  universal  custom  no  proceed- 
ings by  the  aocular  authorities  were  regarded  as  necessary.  As 
soon  as  the  ecclesiastical  court,  had  pronounced  him  a  heretic  and 
handed  him  over,  the  laws  against  heresy  operated  of  themselvra. 
8igismund,  it  ts  true,  might  have  delayed  the  execution  for  six 
davs.  but  this  would  have  been  so  nnnsufll  as  to  have  excited  most 
unfavorable  coiiiment.  There  had  already  been  afforded  ample 
opportunity  for  ^(^sipiaconco,  and  the  convict  could  always  still 
recant  up  to  the  lighting  of  the  fagots.  Nothing  could  reason- 
ably be  hope<l  from  fuiiher  postponement,  and  Sigismimd's  ap- 
proaching departure  counselled  promptitiuie.  Hu  thertsfore  briefly 
ordered  the  Palsgrave  Loius  to  take  charge  of  the  culprit  and  to 
4o  to  him  as  to  a  heretic.  T^onis  called  to  Hans  ITazen,  the  im- 
perial vogt  of  Constance,  "  Vogt,  take  him  as  judged  of  both  of 
us  and  burn  him  as  a  heretic.''  Then  he  was  led  forth,  and  the 
council  calmly  turned  to  other  business,  unconscious  that  it  bad 
performed  the  most  momentous  act  of  the  century.* 

The  placeof  execution  was  a  meadow  near  the  river,  to  which  he 
was  conducted  by  two  thousand  armed  men,  with  Palsgrave  Louis 


•  Mlttrienowic  IWatio  (Palacky,  pp.  318-21).— Von  An  Hftrdt  IV.  88ft-»6. 
43M0.— UnnluLu.  VIll.  40&-10.— UiclicuUU  Clirouik  p.  80.— Riclu-nta,!  wiv« 
that  lIUHa  wui  dvlivfrvi]  lo  tlie  Hccular  rinn  with  tho  cuHtoumry  mljiimtiou  fur 
mercy,  but  the  Uixt  of  the  sentence  ta  printod  by  Von  der  Ilarclt  containB  no  fiucli 
clntuKi.  It  iiiny  wfll  Iiavu  licon  omiUoc)  at  Stgiemund's  rvquiret,  tu  lio  bod  alroi<)y 
inr.unf!(l  .ititlir.iont  nMoquy,  hut  th«  itame  nniiMiOD  is  noticeable  in  tbe  eeateoce 
of  JerDme  of  Hnigac  (Voo  dcr  Uvrdt  IV.  77!). 
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at  their  head,  and  a  vast  crowd,  iocluding  many  nobles,  prelates, 
and  cardinals.  The  route  followed  was  circuitous,  in  order  that 
be  might  he  carried  past  the  episco[NiJ  [mlace,  in  front  of  which  f 
hia  books  were  burning,  whereat  he  smiled.  Pity  from  man  there 
was  none  to  look  for,  but  he  sought  comfort  on  high,  repeating  to 
himself, "  Christ  Jesus,  Son  of  the  living  God,  have  mercy  upon  naeT* 
and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  stake  ho  fell  on  his  knees  and 
prayed.  lie  was  asked  if  be  wished  to  confess,  and  said  that  he 
would  gladly  do  so  if  there  were  siJaco,  A  wide  cii-olo  was  formed, 
and  Ulrioh  Sohnrand,  who,  according  to  custom,  had  been  provi- 
dently empowered  to  take  a<Ivantage  of  any  final  weakening, 
came  forward,  saying,  "  Dear  sir  and  master,  if  you  will  recant 
your  unbelief  of  heresy,  for  which  you  must  suffer,  I  will  willingly 
hear  your  confession ;  but  if  you  will  not,  you  know  right  well 
tliat,  according  tu  canuti  law,  no  one  can  administer  the  sacrar 
raont  to  a  heretic."  To  this  Huss  answered,"  It  is  not  necessary: 
I  am  no  mortal  sinner."  His  paper  crown  fell  off  and  he  smiled 
as  his  guards  replaceit  it.  He  dosirotl  to  take  leave  of  bis  keejwrs, 
and  when  they  were  brought  to  him  ho  thanked  theui  for  iheir 
kindness,  saying  that  they  hiul  been  to  him  rather  brothers  than 
jailers.  Then  ho  commenced  to  adilress  the  crowd  in  German, 
telling  them  that  ho  suffered  for  errore  whieh  bo  did  not  hold, 
sworn  to  by  perjured  witnesses  ;  but  this  could  not  be  ponnitt«d, 
and  ho  was  cut  short.  When  bound  to  the  stake  and  two  cart- 
loatis  of  fagots  and  straw  were  jilled  up  around  him  the  pals- 
grave and  vogt  for  the  last  tiineadjurwl  him  to  abjure.  Even  yet 
he  could  have  saved  himself,  but  ho  only  repoatc*!  that  ho  had 
been  convicted  by  false  witnesses  of  errors  never  entertained  by 
him.  They  claiijHid  Llioir  hands  and  then  withdrew,  and  tho  ex6- 
cutioners  applied  the  fire.  Twice  Huss  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  Christ  Jesus,  Son  of  the  living  (rod,  have  mercy  ujujn  me  I"  then 
a  wind  springing  up  and  blowing  the  flames  and  smoke  into  hia 
face  chwiked  further  utterance,  but  his  head  wjis  seen  to  shake 
and  his  lips  to  move  while  one  might  twice  or  thrice  rcoito  a  po-fl 
temoetcr.  Tho  trage<ty  was  over ;  the  soroIy-trie<l  snul  hade8pa|»ed 
from  its  tormentors,  and  tho  bittfirost  enemies  of  the  reftirmer 
could  not  refuse  to  him  the  praise  that  no  philosopher  of  old  had 
faced  death  with  more  comjiosuro  than  he  had  shown  in  his  dreatUj 
ful  extremity.    No  faltering  of  tho  voice  had  betrayed  an  intemi 
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straggle.  Palsgrave  Ivouis,  seeing  Hubs's  mantle  on  the  arm  of 
one  of  the  cxocuticincrs,  orderoci  it  thrown  intx)  the  flames  lest  it 
should  be  reverenced  as  a  relic,  and  promised  the  man  to  compea- 
sato  him.  With  the  same  view  the  body  was  carefully  reduced 
to  ashes  and  thrown  into  tlie  llbine,  and  even  the  earth  around 
the  stake  was  dag  up  and  carted  off ;  yet  the  Boheuiians  lung 
hovered  around  the  spot  and  carried  home  fragments  of  the  neigh- 
boring clay,  which  they  reverenced  as  relics  of  their  mart^T.  The 
next  day  thanks  were  returned  to  God,  in  a  soleum  procession  ia 
which  Ugured  Sigisniund  and  his  queen,  the  princes  and  nobles, 
nineteen  cardinals,  two  patriarchs^  eoventy-soven  bishops,  and  all 
the  clergy  of  the  council.  A  few  days  later  Sigismund,  who  bad 
delayed  bis  de[>arturo  for  Spain  to  see  the  matter  concluded,  left 
Constance,  feeling  that  his  work  was  done.* 

The  long-continued  teaching  of  the  Cburch,  that  persistent  her- 
esy was  the  one  crime  for  which  there  could  be  no  pardon  or  ex- 
cuse, seemed  to  deprive  even  the  wisest  and  purest  of  all  power  of 
reasoning  where  it  was  concerned.  There  was  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  the  pestilent  heresy  of  the  Hussites  was  caused  by 
the  simoniucal  oomiptions  of  the  Roman  curia,  whereby  many 
Christian  souls  were  led  to  eternal  perdition,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  eradicated  until  a  thorough  reformation  was  effected.  Vet  in 
place  of  drawing  fmm  this  the  necessary  deduction,  the  feeling  of 
the  council  is  reflected  by  its  historian  in  the  blasphemous  represen- 
tation of  Christ  as  recording  with  satisfaction  the  hideous  details 
of  the  execution,  nnd  as  saying  that  the  wicke<l  soul  of  the  heretic 
commenced  in  temporal  flame  the  torment  which  it  would  suffer 
through  eternity  in  hell.  The  trial,  in  fact,  had  been  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  universsilly  received  practice  in  such  cases, 
the  only  exceptions  being  in  favor  of  tbo  accnsed.  If  the  result 
was  inevitable,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  system  and  not  of  the 
judges,  and  their  consciences  might  well  feel  satlsfied.f 


I 


•  HichcnlflU  Chronik  pp.  80-8.— Von  dernnnU  tV.i4IS-fl.— MladenowicRe- 
latio  CPalacky.  pp.  321-1),— .^n.  Sylvii  TliBt.  Boliflin.  c.  88.— Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar, 
Bell.  UusGJt.  (Ladowig  VI.  18JI-fi).— Anclrcc  RatispoQ.  Chroo.  (Pes  TIioB.  Anec- 
iot  IV.  m.  837). 

t  P.  J'Allly  (Theod.  a  Nlem)  de  Neceiw.  Iteform.  c.  28,  29  (Von  der  HardI  I. 
TT.  806-9). — Tbeod.  Vrie  Hist.  Concil.  Constint.  Lib,  vi.  Dist.  II ;  Lih.  vn.  Di»t  8 
(Ibid.  L  170-1,  181-S).    It  ia  simply  a  lack  of  r&miliurity  wltb  the  ecclcsfiutictl 
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Great  was  the  disgust  of  the  orthodox  when  they  learned  that 
tliis  pious  view  of  the  matter  was  not  entertained  in  Prague,  and 
it  rwiuired  the  most  positive  assurances  of  eye-witnesses  to  mako 
them  l>rlievo  the  incredible  foot  that,  from  king  to  peasiint  in  Bo- 
hemia, thorc  wus  practical  unanimity  in  the  belief  that  he  who 
had  been  condemned  and  executed  as  a  heretic  was  a  martyr; 
that  the  popular  sungs  sung  in  the  streets  represented  him  as  one 
who  had  shed  his  blood  for  Clirist,  and  that  he  was  inserted  Jn 
the  calendar  of  sainLii,  with  his  femit  un  July  G,  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution. The  good  fathers,  however,  were  not  lung  in  finding, 
from  indubitable  evidence,  that  they  had  nia<lo  a  grave  mistake 
as  to  the  Bohemian  temper,  and  that  they  had  only  succeeded  ia 
inflaming  the  disease  which  thoy  had  sought  to  eradicat«.  Ab 
soon  ns  the  defiance  excited  in  Bohemia  could  be  learned  in  Con- 
stance, the  council  made  haste  to  write,  July  2ti,  to  the  authorities 
there,  protesting  that  lluss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  been  treated 
with  all  tenderness,  that  the  persistent  heresy  of  the  former  had 
forced  bis  deUvery  lo  the  secular  court  for  judgment,  and  that  all 
similar  heretics  would  ho  treatc<l  in  the  same  manner.  The  Bohe- 
mians were  exhorted  to  justify,  by  similar  persecution,  the  good 
opinion  of  their  orthodoxy  which  the  council  had  formed  from  the 
report  of  the  Bishop  of  Litomysl,  whose  popular  name  of  Iron 
John  sufficiently  indicates  his  inilexibility.  This  good  opinion 
was  not  sustained  when  a  protest  was  received  from  the  barons 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  hastily  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  execution  had  reached  them — a  protest  which  the  coaneil 
promptly  ordered  to  be  bomed.  Its  letter  of  Jidy  2Q  led  to  the 
convocation  uf  a  national  assembly,  in  which  an  address  was 
framed  ami  received  the  signatures  of  nearly  five  hundred  barons, 
knights,  and  gentlemen.  In  this  they  asserted  their  belief  in, 
HuBs's  purity  and  orthodoxy ;  that  lie  had  unjustly  been  put  to 
death  without  confession  or  lawful  conviction  ;  that  Jerome  they 
supposed  had  shared  the  same  fate ;  that  the  defamation  of  the 
kingdom  for  heresy  was  the  work  of  hare,  and  that  any  one  who 

jarisprudeoce  of  the  Middle  Ages  tlint  bus  led  buloriane  to  regard  tiie  coses  of 
EIiisH  and  Jerome  as  cxccption&l.  Eron  so  well  informed  nn  niitboiity  aa  I«c1l- 
ler  doei  not  tiC8itat«  to  w;  "  Uiuseos  Verbrecoung  war,  toit  dem  UftiSBtmb  dec 

lamBligcu  RecliU  gemeaaeu,  aio  vtitT  JutUzmord"  (Benog't  Rcftl-Encyhtop. 
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aasertod  it,  saving  Sigismund,  lied  in  his  throat,  was  the  riloRt  of 
traitors  and  the  nrorst  of  heretics,  and  as  such  they  would  prose- 
cute him  before  the  future  pope.  A  more  dangerous  symptom  of 
rebellion  wa«  a  pledge  signed  by  tlie  magnates,  agreeing  that  all 
priests  slionld  bo  allowed  to  preach  freely  the  truths  of  Scripture, 
tiiat  no  bi&hop  should  be  peruiitted  to  interfere  with  them  unless 
they  taught  errors,  and  tliat  no  excommunications  or  interdicts 
from  abroad  should  bo  received  or  observed.* 

This  was  tiring  at  long  range  with  no  result  but  matnal  exac- 
erbation, and  it  was  probably  the  stimulus  of  Bohemian  disaffec- 
tion which  led  the  council  about  this  time  to  act  vigorously  b  the 
cose  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  Bohemian  nobles  had  erro- 
neously believed  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  Hoss. 

Jerome  of  Prague  stands  before  us  as  one  of  those  meteoric 
natures  which  would  be  dismissed  by  the  student  aa  half  mythicai, 
if  the  Bubstantiiil  facts  whicli  are  on  record  did  not  fix  the  details 
of  his  career  with  an  exactness  leaving  no  room  for  doubt.  Bom 
at  Prague,  his  early  training  was  received  at  a  time  when  men's 
minds  were  beginning  to  waver  in  the  confusion  of  the  Great 
Schism,  and  under  tlio  impulsion  of  the  Wicklifllte  writings.  About 
the  year  1400  he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  Hnss,  and 
thereafter  he  continued  to  be  the  steadfast  adherent  and  supporter 
of  the  great  protesLant  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church. 
Already,  at  Paris,  (Cologne,  HeidelI>org,  and  Cracow — at  all  of 
which  he  had  bpcn  deooratcd  with  the  honors  of  the  universities — 
he  had  disturbed  the  philosophic  calm  of  the  schools  with  his  sub- 
tleties on  the  theory  of  universals;  at  Paris,  indocd,  the  disturb- 
ance had  gone  so  far  that  John  Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  the  oni- 
versity,  had  driven  him  forth,  perhaps  retaining  a  grudge  which 
explains  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  old  antagonist.  His 
restless  spirit  left  scarce  a  region  of  the  known  oirilizod  world 
unviaited.    At  Oxford,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Wickliil,  he 


•  LoBerth,  Biias  a.  Wiclif  p.  156.— EpiatL  Ui.,  IxiL,  lii*.  (MooumeDt  I,  77-9. 
81).— Vol  dtir  Hartlt  IV.  480-»0,  494-7. —Palftcky  Dooumenta,  pp.  580-4, 59a-4. 
— L«ur.  Byzyn.  Dinr.Bell.  Hiiiwit  (Lmlewig  VI.  136}. 

Tlie  tt-mper  of  the  Bo1i(>niiaiia  Imd  been  rxcitod,  a  few  &aj$  before  the  buro- 
iog  of  Hust,  by  l)i«  cows  that  in  OliuQu  n  student  of  Prague  named  John,  de- 
soribed  ks  a  zcalouti  follower  of  God,  bad  br^en,  withlD  the  abort  apace  of  twelve 
boon,  arrBBted.  tortured,  convicted,  and  bumed ,  —  Palacky  Docununta,  p.  SAL 
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had  copied  with  his  own  hand  the  Dialagiis  and  the  TrialogTwI" 
and  haxi  wirrieti  tlioao  outpourings  of  revolt  to  Prague,  wbore  they 
added  fresh  fuel  to  ilic  rapidly  riBing  fires  of  Bohemian  insubordi- 
natioB.  On  a  second  nsit  he  had  been  neizcd  as  a  heretic,  and  had 
escaped  through  the  interreution  of  the  University  of  Prague.  la 
Palestine  he  had  trodilnn  in  the  ftmtstnps  of  the  Saviour  and  had 
bent  in  reverence  at  the  Uoly  Sepulchre.  In  Lithuania  he  had 
sought  to  convert  the  heathen.  In  Kussia  he  had  endeavored  to 
win  over  the  achisniatic  Greek.  In  Poland  and  Hungary  he  had 
scattered  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff  and  Huss.  Driven  out  of  Hun- 
gary, in  1410,  he  was  arreste^l  and  thrown  m  prison  in  Vienna,  by 
the  papal  inquisitor  and  episcopal  ofUcial,  for  teaching  Hussitism 
and  infecting  with  it  the  university  of  that  city.  His  trial  was 
commenced  and  a  day  was  set  for  its  hearing,  prior  to  which  he 
was  allowed  his  hberty  on  his  oath  not  to  leave  the  city,  under 
pttin  of  excommunication.  Claiming  that  an  extorted  oath  was 
of  no  force,  he  escaped,  and  from  OlmiitR  wrote  a  free-and-easy 
letter  tu  the  Bishop  of  Paesau,  suggesting  that  the  prosecutors 
and  witnesses  may  Ito  sent  to  Pmgiie,  where  the  trial  can  be  fin- 
ished. The  excommunication,  indeed,  followed  him  to  Pra^e, 
but  in  the  tumultuous  condition  of  Bohemia  it  gave  him  no  trouble, 
though  the  University  of  Vienna  wrote  to  the  University  of 
Prague  that  by  renmiuitig  more  than  a  year  under  the  excommu- 
nication ho  had  incurred  tho  guilt  of  heresy,  for  which  he  ought 
to  be  condemned ;  ami  meanwhile  tho  converts  whom  he  had 
made  in  Vienna  continued  to  give  occupation  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  univei-sity  which  interfered  in  their  behalf  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  heresy.  In  the  stirring  events  which  followed,  his 
restless  and  aggressive  spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  be  inactive, 
^and  the  popular  impression  of  his  reckless  audacity  is  shown  in 
tho  story  of  his  hanging  tho  papal  bulls  of  indulgence  around  the 
neck  of  a  strumpet  and  carrjnng  her  to  the  place  where  they  were 
to  be  burned,  in  1413  he  again  visitfMl  Poland,  where  in  a  short 
time  he  suoceeded  in  causing  an  unprecedented  excitement,  and 
was  speedily  sent  back  to  Prague.  Ilis  whole  life  had  been  spent 
in  intellectual  dlgladiation,  from  his  youthful  philosophic  conteeta 
to  the  maturor  struggles  with  the  overwhelming  foroea  of  the 
hierarchy.  A  layman,  not  in  holy  orders  and  unfurnished  with 
prieatly  gown  and  tonsure,  he  had  preached  to  admiring  crowds 
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of  Majjars,  Poles,  and  Czechs ;  nor  was  he  Tvholly  unskilled  in 
the  use  of  the  arms  of  the  fiosh.  On  his  trial  he  admitted  that 
ho  had  onoo  boon  drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  some  monks  in  a 
monastery,  when  two  of  them  attacked  him  with  swords,  and  b« 
defended  himself  succossfnlly  with  a  weapcm  hastily  snatnhed 
from  the  hand  of  a  bystander.  His  enemies,  indeed,  accused  him 
of  having,  on  another  occasion,  drawn  a  dagger  on  a  Dominican 
friar,  and  of  having  been  only  prevented  by  force  from  stabbing 
him  to  the  doatli.  All  of  his  contemporaries  lM?ar  testimony  to 
his  wonderful  powers.  His  commanding  presence,  his  glittering 
eyes,  his  sable  liair  and  flowing  beard,  his  deep  and  impressire 
voice,  his  persiiaaivo  accents,  enablctl  him  to  throw  his  influence 
over  all  with  whom  he  camo  in  contact;  while  his  miraculous 
stores  of  learning,  his  unmatched  readiness,  and  the  subtlety  of 
his  intellect,  rendered  him  an  enemy  of  the  (Ihurch  only  one  de- 
gree less  dangerous  than  the  steadfast  and  irreproachable  IIuss.* 
Jerome  had  watcheii  from  Prague  the  fato  of  his  friend  with 
daily  increasing  anxiety,  and  when  the  rupture  between  |>ope  and 
council  seemed  to  promise  immunity  for  the  opponents  of  hier- 
archical corruption  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  aid  in  his 
rescue,  and  to  assist  in  what  apjioared  to  bo  the  appi*oaching  over- 
throw of  the  evils  which  he  had  so  long  eombated.  April  4, 1415, 
he  came  secretly  to  Constance,  but  s|>eedily  found  how  groundless 
were  his  hopes  and  how  dangerous  was  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  Christann  of  Pracliaticz,  one  of  Huss's  chief  disciples,  had 
recently  ventured  to  visit  Constance,  had  been  arrested,  and  arti- 
cles of  accusation  had  been  presented  against  him,  when  on  the 
intervention  of  the  Bohemian  ambassadors  he  had  been  liberated 
under  oath  to  present  himself  when  summoned — an  oath  which 
he  had  forfeitotl  by  promptly  escaping  to  Bohemia.  Jerome  con- 
tented himself  with  posting  a  notice  on  the  oralis  afR/ming  the 
orthodoxy  of  Huss;  he  withdrew  at  once  to  TJeberlingen  and 
asked  for  a  safe-conduct.  The  response  ivas  ambiguous,  but,  like 
a  moth  hovering  around  the  fatal  cundle-Hame,  he  returned  to 
Constance,  where,  April  7,  he  affixed  another  notice  on  the  church 


•  Von  dcr  Tlnrdt  IV.  B34-91 ,  7S«.— Pnlncky  Dociimenta.  pp.  fi3, 836-7, 408-9, 
417-30,  300,  572.— LoBerth,  MittliellunRcn  ii«8  Vflrcins  fUr  Gcsch.  dw  Deutflchen 
in  B5linieii,  \ii&5,  pp.  10&-9.— SclirodI,  PAMavit  Sacra,  pp.  aS4-& 
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Uoors  addre«^  to  Sigismand  and  the  council    It  stated  that  he' 
had  oorao  of  his  own  free  will  to  answer  all  aocusations  of  horesv, 
and  it  convicted  be  waa  ready  to  endure  the  penalty,  but  he  asked 
a  safe-conduct  in  coming  aud  going,  and  ii  incarcerated  or  treated 
with  violence  during  liis  stay  the  council  would  be  oommltting  in- 
justice of  which  he  could  not  susjiect  so  many  learned  and  wiso,^ 
men.    This  senseless  bravado  is  only  to  be  explained  by  his  ei 
ratio  teni{>erameni,  and  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
cautions  as  to  his  safety.    He  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  oi 
April  9,  after  obtaining  from  the  Bohemians  at  Constanoe  testi- 
[uoiiinl  letters,  he  escaped  from  the  city,  none  too  soon,  for  the' 
officials  were  in  anarch  of  his  lodgings,  which  they  discovered  a 
few  days  after  at  the  Qutjar,  in  St.  Paul  Street,  where  in 
haste  bo  hail  left  behind  him  the  signilicant  memento  of  a  Bword.! 
This  time  he  no  longer  trilknl  with  fate,  but  travelled  rapidly  tow- 
ards Bohemia.    At  IJirsau,  however,  his  impetuous  temper 
him  into  a  discussion  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  council  as  a 
ff)'nagoguo  of  8atan.    He  was  soixcd  April  34,  and  the  papers 
louml  upon  him  betrayed  him.    John  of  Bavaria  threw  him  into 
tlie  castle  of  Sukboch,  notified  the  ooundl  of  his  capture,  andw 
in  ot»edience  to  its  commands  ho  was  forthwith  carried  thither 
ia  cliains.* 

Meanwhile  the  council  had  resimndod  to  bis  appeal  by  pub- 
lishing, April  18,  a  formal  inqnlsitorial  citation  summoning  him,^ 
as  a  su8i»ected  and  defamed  heretic,  the  suppression  of  whom  was  " 
its  chief  duty,  to  ap|)ear  for  trial  within  fifteen  days,  in  default  of 
which  he  would  lie  procowlod  against  in  contumacy.     A  safe^wn- 
duot  was  oftered  him,  but  it  was  expressly  declared  subject  to  the  h 
exigencies  of  tho  faiili.     Unaware  of  his  capture,  on  May  ii  a  new  V 
citation  was  published  and  his  trial  tui  contumacious  was  ordered, 
and  this  was  repeateil  on  the  4th.    On  May  24  his  captors  btx>ugfat 
hiui  to  tho  city  lo;uled  with  chains,  and  took  him  to  the  Franois-  ^ 
can  convent,  where  a  tuuiultuous  congi-e^tion  of  the  oonnciil 
greeted  bis  arrival.     Here  Gerson  gratified  his  rancor  against  bis 
old  opponent,  loudly  berating  bim  for  having  taught  falsely  at 
Faris,  Heidelberg,  aud  C'ologne,  and  the  roctora  of  tho  two 


•  Von  der  HaKlt  IV.  IflS-S,  ISHAii.— Pslncky  Docnmenla.  p.  MI-3.— 1 
UUCn>nik,p,7a.— Ltur.  Bjz^.  Diar.  Bell.  Hu^sit  miu.  14|.?  (Ludewig  VL  ltt>' 
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universities  corroborated  the  accusations.  Hie  replies  were  sharp 
and  ready,  but  were  drowned  in  the  roar  of  t'resb  charges,  min- 
gled with  shouta  of  "  Burn  him !  Burn  liimi"  Thenoe  lie  wiuf  air- 
ried  to  a  dungeon  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  was 
chaim:d  hiind  and  foot  to  a  bench  too  high  for  him  to  sit  on,  and 
for  two  days  ho  was  fed  on  broad  and  wator,  until  liis  friends  a* 
cei-taincd  his  place  of  impTisomnent  and  made  interest  with  the 
jailer  to  g^ve  liim  bettor  food.  Ue  soon  fell  dangerously  sick 
and  asked  for  a  conffssor,  after  which  he  was  less  rigort)ualy  fct- 
tenxl,  but  he  never  left  the  prison  except  for  audience  and  execu- 
tion.* 

Stephen  Palecz,  Michael  de  Cauais.  and  the  reel  were  ready 
with  their  accusations,  nor  could  there  Ix)  diftlculty  in  accumulat- 
ing a  mass  of  testimony  suiUcient  to  ooavict  twenty  such  men  as 
Jerome.  Hib  trial  proceeded  acoarding  to  the  regular  inquisitorial 
process^  tho  com  mission  era  finding  him  much  more  learned  and 
skilful  than  IIuss;  but,  brilliant  as  waa  his  defence  when  under 
examination,  his  nervous  temperament  unAttod  him  to  bear,  like 
Hu.-^  the  long-protiuctt;d  agony.  Sometimes  witli  dialectic  sulh 
tlety  he  turned  his  examiners  to  ridicule,  at  others  he  vacillated 
between  obduracy  and  submisEion.  Finally  he  weakened  ander 
the  strain,  while  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  Bohemians  doubt- 
less led  the  council  to  increase  the  pressure.  On  September  11  he 
was  brought  before  the  assembly,  where  he  roatl  a  long  and  elab- 
orate recantation.  Uuss's  sweetness  of  temper,  he  said,  had  at- 
tracted him,  and  his  earnest  exposition  of  Scripture  truths  ha<l  led 
him  to  believe  that  such  a  man  coiUd  not  teach  hei-osy.  lie  cuuld 
not  believe  that  the  thirty  articles  condemned  by  the  council  were 
really  Huss^s,  until  ho  had  obtained  a  book  in  Huas*8  own  hand- 
writing, and  on  comparing  thorn  article  by  article  ho  found  Ihem 
to  bo  so.  Hothnrefore  spontaneously  and  of  free  will  condemned 
them,  some  of  them  as  heretical,  others  as  erroneous,  others  as 
scandalous.  lie  also  oondomncd  the  forty-tive  articles  of  Wick- 
litT;  he  snbiiiitled  himself  wholly  to  tho  council,  he  condemned 
whatever  it  condemnwl,  and  he  asked  for  fitting  penance  to  be  as- 
signed him.  He  did  not  even  shrink  from  a  deeper  degnulation. 
He  wrote  to  Bohemia  that  Huas  had  been  justly  executed,  that  be 


•  Von  der  n»r(H  IV.  tl»,  184, 189, 142, 14&-9, 216-18. 
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hod  become  oonvinood  of  his  friend's  errors  and  could  not  defend 
thorn.* 

Thia  was  not  a  strictly  formal  abjuration  such  as  was  custom- 
arily roquinxl  of  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition,  yet  it  might  liave 
sufficed.  It  was  rea^l  before  a  private  congregation  of  the  coon* 
cil,  and  some  more  public  huinUifttion  was  nee<Ied.  At  the  next 
general  session,  therefore,  September  23,  Junmie  was  placod  in 
the  pulpit,  where  he  repeated  his  recantation,  with  an  explanation 
of  an  expression  ia  it,  adding  a  recantation  of  his  theory  of  Uni- 
Tersals,  and  winding  up  by  a  solemn  oatli  of  abjuration  in  which 
he  invoked  an  eternal  anathema  on  atl!  who  wandered  from  the 
faith  and  on  liiinself  if  lie  should  do  so.  lie  had  been  told  that 
he  wouhi  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Roheniia,  but  might  select 
some  Swabian  monastery  in  which  to  reside,  on  condition  that  he 
should  write  home,  over  his  band  and  seal,  that  his  teaching  and 
that  of  IIuss  were  false  and  not  to  be  followed.  This  he  promised 
to  do,  as,  indeed,  he  had  already  done,  but  he  was  remanded  to  his 
prison, though  his  treatment  was  somewhat  less  harsh  than  bcforcf 

Had  the  couneil  been  wine,  it  would  have  treated  him  as  len- 
iently as  possible.  A  dishonored  apostate,  his  power  of  evil  was 
gone,  and  generosity  would  have  been  policy.  The  canons,  how- 
ever, prescribeil  hareh  prison  for  converted  heretics,  whose  con- 
version was  always  regarded  as  doubtful,  and  the  assembled  fa- 
thera  were  too  bigoted  to  be  wise.  The  zealota  converted  the 
apostate  to  a  martyr,  whoso  steadfast  constancy  redeemed  his 
tomponiry  weakness,  and  regained  for  him  the  forfeited  influence 
over  the  imagination  of  his  disciples. 

His  remorse  was  not  long  in  showing  itself.  Stephen  PalecE, 
Kiohael  de  Causis,  and  his  other  enemies  who  were  still  hovering 
around  his  prison,  soon  got  wind  of  his  self-accusatiun.     John 


•  Rinhetitala  Cfonik  p.  70.— Theod.Vrie  Hint.  Concil.  Constant  Lib,  VLDltt 
IS.— Theod.  a  Nicm  de  Vita  Jonon.  PP.  XXIII.  Lib.  in.  c.  8.— Palacky  Docu- 
mcoto,  pp.  5flfl-». 

t  Von  Jor  Kardt  IV.  601-7.— RichentaU  Cronik  p.  79.— In  the  fiD&l  official 
articlex  ilrawn  up  afftiinHt  J^ninte  itf  the  Prvmotirr  Uatrtiiixf  PtaeU^ttU.  liia  abao- 
lute  refusal  to  write  to  Bohemia,  after  promiBing  Ut  do  ao,  ii  toade  a  special 
p«iiiit  nrurcuutioo.  Yet  hin  tetter  to  tbut  oflnct,  of  September  13,  Is  bL(11  aa  reo- 
onl,  aji<l  in  hU  Init  dcAtutt  aVIrlreM  to  the  oooncil  he  spcske  of  baring  writtaa 
U  uiiiier  fear  of  burning,  and  now  dvsinis  to  witlidrow  it  (T.  d.  Hardt  IV.  088, 7411 
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Gorson,  whoso  hostility  scctns  to  have  been  insatiable,  readily 
made  hiiiiaulf  their  mcmtlipieoo,  and  in  a  learned  disscrtjition  on 
the  esw^ntials  of  revocations  called  the  attention  of  the  council, 
October  29,  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  that  of  Jerome. 
Some  Cnriuelitee,  apparently  arrivinj;  from  Prague,  furniahetl  new 
accusations,  and  demands  were  made  that  he  be  required  to  an* 
Bwor  additional  articles.  Some  of  the  Canlinabt,  Zabarella,  Pierre 
d'AiUy,  Giordano  Orsini,  Antonio  da  Aquileia,  on  the  other  hajid, 
labored  with  tho  council  lo  procure  his  liberation,  but  on  being 
actively  opposed  by  the  Germans  and  Bohemians  aud  accused  of 
peoeiving  bribes  from  the  liorotics  and  Kin<;  Wenceslas,  they  aban- 
doned the  hopelyiw  dufencw.  AccitnllniLjly,  Ft-hrnary  24,  1416,  a 
new  commission  was  ap|>uinted  U>  hold  un  imiuiitition  on.  him. 
The  whole  ground  was  gone  over  again  in  examining  him,  from 
the  "Wicklilfite  hercsira  to  his  exciting  rclwllion  in  Prague  and 
contumaciously  enduring  tho  excommunication  incurred  in  Vienna. 
April  27  tho  commissioners  mode  tfa«ir  report,  and  tlio  PromoU)r 
JIamiicm  PravitalU^  or  prosecutor  for  hei*esy,  acoompanled  it 
with  a  long  indictment  enumerating  bis  offences.  Jerome,  re- 
solved on  death,  had  recovered  his  audacity ;  ho  not  only.  In  spite 
of  his  recantation,  denied  that  he  was  a  heretic,  but  complained 
of  unjust  imprisonment  and  claimed  to  be  indemnified  for  ex- 
penses and  ihiniages.  Ilis  marvellous  dialeolical  dexterity  had 
evidently  nonplussed  the  slower  intellects  of  his  examiners,  who 
had  found  thomselres  unable  to  cope  with  his  subtlety,  for  the 
cauncU  was  asked,  in  conclusion,  to  diminish  the  diet  on  which  he 
waa  described  as  feasting  gluttonously,  and  by  judicious  starva- 
tion, the  proper  torment  of  heretics,  to  bring  him  to  submission. 
Moreover,  authority  wjis  askoci  to  use  torture  and  to  force  him  to 
answer  definitely  yv-^  or  no  to  all  i|uestioiis  as  to  his  belief.  If 
then  he  continues  contumaciously  to  deny  what  has  been  or  may 
be  proved  against  him,  he  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
in  accordance  with  the  umun  law,  as  a  |H]irtLnacious  and  incorrigi- 
ble heretic.  Thus  with  Jerome,  as  with  lliiss,  tho  invariable  prin- 
ciple of  inquisitorial  procedure  was  applied,  tlrnt  the  denial  of  heret- 
ical opinions  was  simply  an  ovidenco  and  on  a^7%vation  of  guilt.* 


*  Von  4lor  Hnrdt  m.  nr.  89 ;  IV.  fiU-ftl.— lAiir.  672711.  Diar.  Bdl.  Huant 
(Ludewif  YX.  187-9). 
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In  this  case,  more  than  in  that  of  Huss,  the  oouncU  see 
have  taken  upon  itself  the  part  of  an  inqnisitorial  tribonal,  with 
its  Dommissioners  siniplv  as  examiners  to  take  testimony,  possibly 
because  Jerome  hn<l  rofiisert  t*i  aopept.  them  as  judges  on  aocoont 
of  enmity  towards  him.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  ooasented 
to  the  superfluous  infamy  of  torturing,  or  even  of  starving  its  vic- 
tim. The  oommissioners  were  left  to  their  own  devices  as  to  ex- 
tracting a  confession,  and  May  i>  tlioy  made  another  report  of  th« 
whole  case  from  Ijegimiing  to  end,  for  what  object  is  not  apparent, 
\inleas  to  demonstrate  their  helpleBsneaB.  Having  thus  wearied 
them  out,  Jorfimo  finally  promised  to  answer  catc^rioally  before 
the  oouucil.  Perhaps  it  was  curi<.«ity  to  hear  him,  perhaps  the 
precedent  set  in  the  caao  of  Ilnss  weighc<I  with  the  fathers.  Th« 
concession  was  made  to  hhn,  and  at  a  general  $c5.<tion  held  May  M 
23  he  was  brought  in  and  the  oath  was  offered  to  him.  He  re- 
fused  to  take  it,  saying  that  he  would  do  so  if  ho  would  bo  allowed 
to  speak  freely,  but  if  he  was  only  to  say  yes  or  no  he  would  not.  ■ 
As  the  articles  were  rend  over  he  remaine<l  silent  as  to  a  portion, 
while  to  the  rest  he  answered  aliirmatively  or  negatively,  oce&- 
Bionally  making  a  distinction,  and  answering  with  admirable  readi- 
bess  the  chimors  and  interruptions  which  assailed  hira  from  all 
sides.  The  day  wore  aivay  in  this,  and  the  completion  of  the  bear- 
ing was  adjourned  till  the  26th.  Again  the  same  scene  occurred 
till  the  series  of  articles  was  exhausted,  when  the  chief  of  the  com' 
mifisionnrs,  John.  Patrinrrh  of  Constantinople,  Kummod  up,  eoving 
that  Jerome  was  oonvictod  of  fourfold  heresy;  but  as  he  had  r©-^ 
peat«dly  a«ked  to  be  heard  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak,  in  order  fl 
to  silence  absurd  reflfclions  on  tho  council;  moreover,  if  ho  was 
prepare*!  to  confess  and  repent,  he  still  would  be  received  to  mercy, 
but  if  obdurate,  justice  must  take  its  course.* 

Of  the  scene  which  followed  we  have  a  \ivid  account  in  a  IsU 
ter  to  I^eonar^lo  Aretino  from  Pnggio  BraccioHni,  who  attended 
the  council  as  apostolic  seci-etary.  Poggio  had  already  been  pro- 
foundly imprefifipd  with  tho  quickness  and  readineea  of  a  man  who 
for  three  hundred  ami  forty  (lays  had  lain  in  the  filth  and  sqaalw^ 
of  a  noisome  dungeon,  but  now  he  breaks  forth  in  unqualified  ad-" 
miration — "He  stood  fearless,  undauntetl,  not  merely  despising 
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death,  but  longing  for  it,  like  another  Cato.  O  man  worthy  of 
etemiil  reiiuunbrancG  amon^  men  I  If  he  held  IwUefs  contrary  to 
tJio  rules  of  the  Church  1  do  not  praise  him,  but  I  admire  hia  learn- 
ing, his  kuowiedgQ  of  so  many  things,  his  uluquence,  and  the  sub- 
tlety of  his  answera."  In  tho  midst  of  that  turbulent  and  noisy 
crowd,  his  eloquence  was  so  great  that  Poggio  evidently  thinks  be 
would  have  been  acquitted  bad  he  not  courted  death.* 

His  iuldrrsa  was  a  moat  skilful  vindication,  gliding  with  seem- 
ingly careless  noglif^noe  over  the  dangerous  apoU  in  his  career — 
for  his  whole  hfe  had  been  made  the  subject  of  indictment — and 
giving  most  phiusihle  explanations  of  that  wliich  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed, as  though  the  Bohemian  troubles  had  been  solely  due  to 
political  differenceij.  As  for  \m  rocautAtion,  his  judgw  bad  prom- 
ised him  kindly  treatment  if  ho  would  throw  himaclf  on  the  mercy 
of  the  council,  lie  nits  hut  a  imin,  with  a  human  dread  of  a  dread- 
ful death  by  fire ;  he  had  weakly  yielded  to  persxiaaion,  he  had  ab- 
jured, he  IulJ  writti^ia  to  liuhemia  as  required,  he  had  condemned 
the  teaching  of  John  Kuss.  Here  be  rose  to  tlie  full  height  of 
bis  manly  and  8<;lf-devotod  olocjURnoe.  Iloss  wils  a  just  and  holy 
man,  tu  whom  he  would  cleave  to  the  last ;  no  sin  that  be  had  ever 
committed  eo  weighed  upon  his  conscience  as  his  cowardly  abju- 
ration, which  now  bo  solemnly  revoked.  Wiokliff  had  written 
with  a  ]>ix»founder  tnith  than  any  man  before  him,  and  dread  of 
tho  Btiike  alone  could  have  induced  him  t^j  condenm  such  a  master, 
saving  only  the  doctrine  on  the  sacrament,  of  which  he  could  not 
approve.  Then  he  burst  forth  into  a  ringing  invective  on  the  vices 
of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  iiumau  curia,  which  liful  stimu- 
lated Wickliff  and  Iluss  to  their  efforts  for  reform.  The  good 
fathers  of  the  councU  might  be  stunned  for  a  moment  by  the  tierce 
self-sacrifico  of  the  man  who  thus  dehberately  threw  away  bis 
Ufe,  but  they  soon  recovered  tbemselves,  and  quietly  assigned  the 
following  Saturday  for  his  definite  sentence.  Although,  as  a  self- 
confessed  rehipsotl,  he  was  entitled  to  no  further  consideration, 
they  propostnl,  with  unusual  inorcy,  to  givo  him  four  days  to  re- 
consider and  repent,  but  he  hiul  been  addrossing  an  audience  far 
beyond  the  uarroiv  walls  of  the  Cathedral  of  C'oniitance,  and  his 
words  were  seeds  which  aprout(i<l  forth  in  armod  warrioni.+ 

On  Ma)'  30  the  final  acts  of  the  tragedy  were  hurried  through ; 
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the  council  nescmbled  early,  and  by  ten  o'clock  Jerome  was  at  the 
stake.     After  tbe  mass,  the  Bishop  of  LoUi  preached  a  sennon. 
He  had  been  selected  to  perform  the  same  offico  at  the  condemna- 
tion of  fluss,  and  the  brutality  of  bis  triumph  over  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner  on  this  occasion  even  exceeded  his  former  effort. 
The  charity  and  tenderness  with  which  Jerome  had  boon  treated 
ought  to  have  softened  his  heart,  even  had  the  recollection  of  his 
crimes  failed  to  do  so.     A  comparison  was  drawn  between  the  fl 
favor  shown  him  and  the  severity  oustomarj'  with  suspected  her-  ^ 
etics.    "  Vou  were  not  tortured  —  I  wish  you  had  been,  for  it 
would  have  forced  you  to  vomit  forth  all  your  errors ;  such  treat-  ^| 
ment  would  have  oiwnod  your  eyes,  which  guilt  had  closed."    The 
nobles  present  were  caHtxl  upon  to  mark  how  lluss  and  Jerome,  ^ 
two  base  •  bom  men,  plebeians  of  the  lowest  rank  and  unknown  | 
origin,  had  dared  to  trouble  the  noble  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and 
what  evlLi  had  sprung  &vm  the  presumption  of  those  two  peas- 
ants.   Then  Jei-oine  in  a  few  dignilied  sentencwi  replied,  asserting 
his  consciontiousnosR  and  deploring  his  condemnation  of  Wickliff 
and  IIuss.     Cardinal  Zabarella,  ho  said,  was  winning  him  orer  ^ 
when  his  judges  were  changed  and  ho  would  not  plead  to  new  V 
on«8.    HiB  abjuration  was  read  to  him;  he  acknowledged  it;  he 
said  it  had  been  extorted  by  the  dread  of  tire.    Then  the  prose- 
cutor asket]  fur  a  definite  sentence  in  niiting  against  him,  and  the 
head  commissioner,  John  of  Constantinople,  read  a  long  one  con- 
denming  him  as  a  sup[)orter  of  Wicklii?  and  IIuss.  and  endings 
with  the  duclandiun  that  he  was  a  relapsed  heretic  and  anathe- 
matizoil  excommunicate.     To  this  the  council  unanimously  re-, 
Bponded  "  Plawt.^^    There  was  no  pret«nce  of  asking  meroy  for  1 
bim.     He  was  hande<t  over  to  the  secular  power  ^vith  a  command 
that  it  should  do  its  duty  under  the  Rcntenco  rendered.    Not  be- 
ing in  orders,  there  was  no  ceremony  of  degradation  to  be  per- 
formed, but  a  tall  paper  crown  with  painted  devils  was  brought. 
He  tossed  his  cap  among  the  prelates  and  put  on  the  crown,  say- 
ing,** Our  Loril  Jesus  Christ,  when  about  to  die  for  me,  wore  ft 
croivn  of  thorns.    In  place  of  that,  I  gladly  bear  this  for  his  sake^*' 
and  with  ibis  he  was  hurried  off  to  exetcution  on  the  same  s^o/i 
where  Iluia  had  suffered.* 
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The  detaildi  of  the  execution  were  much  the  same,  except  that 
Jerome  was  8trip|>ed  and  a  cloth  tied  around  his  loins.  Ho  sang 
the  Creed  and  a  litany,  and  when  his  voice  could  no  longer  bo 
heard  in  tlie  fiaraes  his  lips  wore  still  seen  to  move  as  though 
praying  to  himflclf ;  after  his  beard  was  bumctl  off,  a  blister  the 
size  of  an  egg  was  seen  to  form  itself,  showing  that  he  stilt  was 
alive,  and  his  agony  was  unusually  prolonged,  tlirough  his  extraor- 
dinary strength  aud  vitality.  One  eye-witness  says  that  he  shrieked 
awfully,  but  otlier  unfriendly  witnesses  declare  that  he  continued 
praying  till  his  voice  was  chocked  by  the  fire,  and  Poggio,  who 
was  present,  was  niuch  impressed  with  his  cheerful  courage  to  the 
last.  When  bound  to  the  stake,  the  executioner  offered  to  light 
the  fire  from  behind,  where  he  could  not  see  it,  but  ho  refused: 
'*  Come  forward/*  bo  said, "  and  light  the  fire  where  I  can  see  it. 
Hml  1  ftiarod  this,  I  would  not  have  been  here."  .(Eneas  Sylvius 
Uke^vise  couples  him  with  Huss  for  the  unsurpassed  constancy  of 
his  death.  After  it  was  over,  his  bedding,  shoes,  cap,  ami  all  his 
personal  effects  were  brought  from  his  dungeon  and  thrown  upon 
the  pile,  that  no  relic  of  him  miglit  be  left,  and  the  ashes  wcra  cast 
into  the  Rhino.* 

It  only  remained  to  secure  the  submiBsion  of  John  of  Chlum, 
the  courageous  defender  of  IIuss.  He  had  remained  in  Constance 
and  was  in  the  power  of  the  council.  What  means  were  adopted 
for  bis  ahnaemcnt  do  not  appear,  but,  on  July  1,  ho  aworo  to  main- 
tain the  faith,  admitted  that  Huss  and  Jerome  had  suffered  justly, 
aud  desired  letters  of  his  declaration  to  be  made,  that  he  might 
send  tliem  to  Ituhiiraia.f 
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THE  UUSSITEa. 

The  Council  of  Constance,  after  eighteen  months  of  labor,  had 
disjK>9od  of  Hiiss  ami  .Torome.  The  methods  employe*!  had  been 
the  only  ones  known  to  tlie  Churcli,  the  only  ones  possible  to  the 
cx)Uiicil.  Two  centuries  earlier  the  conniptions  of  the  Cbiirch 
were  recoj,'Tiize«I  us  the  cause  and  excuse  of  the  revolt  of  the  Al- 
bigenses  and  "Waldens^,  but  the  revolt  was  ruthlessly  put  down 
without  an  efleetive  elfurt  to  remove  the  cause.  Now  again  un- 
checked cornii)tion  hail  produced  another  revolt  and  the  same 
jx)]icy  was  followed — to  leave  untouched  the  profitable  abuses  and 
punish  those  who  refused  to  tolerate  them,  and  who  rejected  the 
principles  out  of  which  such  abuses  ineritably  sprang.  The  ooun- 
cil  could,  do  no  othen\'ise;  the  tra<iition9  of  procedure  established 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Albig-enses  and  the  succeeding  heresies 
furnishctl  the  only  precedent  and  machinery  through  which  it 
could  act.  Again  a  i-eligious  revolt  had  Ijeen  pi-ovoked.  and  again 
tlmt  revolt  was  nursed  and  intensified  tUI  its  only  recognized  cure 
lay  in  the  sword  of  the  crusader. 

The  prelates  and  doctors  assembled  in  Constance  could  not 
liesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  their  duty.  Canon  law  and  inqaiai- 
torial  pnu:tice  hud  long  established  the  princijile  that  the  only 
way  to  meet  heresy— and  opposition  to  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Church  was  heresy— was  l)y  force,  as  soon  as  nrgiunent 
was  found  ineffective.  The  dlsobedieut  son  of  the  Church  who 
would  not  submit  was  to  be  cast  out.,  after  due  adtnonition,  and 
casting  out  meant  that  ho  should  have  in  this  world  a  whole- 
some (oretasta  of  the  wrath  to  come,  in  order  to  serve  as  an 
edifying  example.  Accordingly  the  council  addressed  itself,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  tlie  task  of  widening  the  breach  with  Bo- 
hemia, of  wjnsolidating  and  intensifying  the  indignation  caused 
by  the  execution  of  liuss  and  Jerome,  and  to  stigmatizing  aa 
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heresy  the  belief  which  was  now  professed  by  the  majority  of 
Bohemians. 

The  conncil  had  proposed  to  follow  up  the  execution  of  Hoss 
by  an  immediate  application  of  inquisitorial  methods  to  the  whole 
Bohemian  kingdom,  hut,  at  the  instance  of  John,  Bishop  of  Lito- 
mysl,  it  had  commenced  by  the  rxpcdiont  of  firing  notic«  in  its 
letter  of  July  Ufi.  141&.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  only  added  to  the 
exati[)enition  oF  {{ohcmia,  and  on  Aagust  31  it  issued  to  Bishop 
John  letters  commiasiomng  him  wilh  inquisitorial  [towers  to  sup- 
press all  heresy  in  Bohemia ;  if  be  could  not  perform  his  office  in 
safety  elsewhere  he  was  authorized  to  summon  ail  sus]>ect  to  his 
episcopal  seat  at  Litomysl.  Wenceslns  dutifully  issued  to  him  a 
safe-conduct,  but  the  irate  Bohemians  were  already  ravaging  his 
territories,  and  he  consulted  prudence  in  not  venturing  his  person 
there.  The  canons  evidently  could  not  lie  enforced  amid  a  people 
so  exasperated ;  so,  on  September  28,  after  listening  to  the  recanta- 
tion of  Jerome,  the  council  tried  a  further  expedient,  by  a  decree 
appointing  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  John,  Bishop  of 
Senlls,  as  c-ommissioncrs  (or,  rather,  inquisitors)  to  try  all  Hussite 
heretics.  They  were  em^Mwered  lo  summon  all  heretics  or  sus- 
pects to  apjwar  before  them  in  the  Roman  curia  by  public  edict,  to 
be  posted  in  the  places  frequented  by  such  heretics,  or  in  the  neigh- 
boring territories  if  it  were  dangerous  to  attempt  it  at  the  resi- 
dences of  the  accused,  an<l  such  edicts  might  be  eitlier  general  in 
<^aract«r  or  special.  This  was  strictly  according  to  mle,  and  if 
the  object  had  been  to  secure  tJie  legal  condemnation  in  absentia 
of  the  mass  of  tbo  Bohemian  nation,  it  was  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose ;  but  as  the  nation  was  seething  in  revolt,  and  was  vener- 
ating Hass  and  Jerome  with  as  much  ardor  as  was  shown  in  Borne 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  its  only  effect  was  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  extremists.  This  was  seen  when,  on  December  30, 
1415,  an  address  was  delivered  to  the  council,  signed  by  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Bohemian  tiobles,  reiterating  their  complaints  of 
the  execution  of  Unas,  and  withdrawing  thcmsnlves  from  all  obo- 
dienoa.  This  hardy  challenge  was  accepted  February  iiO,  1416, 
by  citing  all  the  signers  and  other  supimrtera  of  IIuss  and  Wick- 
liff  to  appear  before  the  council  withm  lifty  days  and  answer  to 
the  charge  of  heresy,  in  default  of  which  they  were  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  contumacious.    As  it  was  not  safe  to  serve  this 
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citation  on  them  personally,  or,  indeert,  anywhere  in  Bohemia,  it~ 
was  ordorwi  to  bo  aflixBil  on  the  church  doors  at  Conatonoe,  Rat- 
Isbon,  Vienna,  and  Passau.  This  was  followed  up  with  all  the 
l^al  forms ;  the  citations  wore  affixed  to  the  church  doors,  and 
record  mado  in  Constance  May  5,  in  Passau  May  3,  in  Vienna  May 
10,  and  in  Ratisbon  Juno  U,  21,  and  '24.  On  Juno  3  the  oflfend- 
era  were  dcclarwl  to  be  in  contumacy,  and  on  September  4  the 
f  urtlioi'  prosecution  of  the  matter  was  intrusted  to  John  of  Con- 
stantinople.* 

Ilere  the  affair  seems  to  hare  dropped,  for  it  had  long  been 
evident  that  tho  incjuisitorial  methods  were  of  no  avail  when  the 
occustxl  cimtiLilutctl  the  great  body  uf  a  nation.  As  early  as  March 
27,  !41f»,  the  council  had,  without  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  its 
judicial  proceedings,  resolved  to  appeal  to  forcv,  if  yet  there  wu 
ifflcicnt  zeal  for  orthmlosy  in  Itoliemia  to  render  such  appeal 
iccossful.  The  fanatic  John  of  Litorayal  was  armed  with  legm- 
tine  powers,  and  despatched,  with  letters  to  the  lords  of  Hazeu- 
burg,  John  of  Micliaulshurg,  ami  other  barons  known  as  opponents 
of  the  popular  cause.  The  council  recite  in  moving  terms  its 
patience  and  teudernuss  in  dealing  with  IIuks,  who  had  perished 
merely  through  his  own  hardnuss  of  heart.  In  apitc  of  this,  his 
followers  had  addressed  to  the  council  libellous  and  defamatory 
letters,  affording  a  spectacle  at  once  horrible  and  ludicrous.  Her- 
esy is  const-antly  spreading  and  contaminating  the  land,  priests 
and  monks  are  desi-Hjiled,  expelled,  beaten,  and  slain.  The  barons 
are  thnrotoro  sumtnonwl,  in  conjunction  with  thu  legate,  to  banish 
and  cxterniiiiate  all  these  persecnitors,  regardless  of  friendship  and 
kinship.  Bl^ihop  John's  mission  was  a  failure,  in  spite  of  letters 
written  by  Sigismimd,  Maivh  21  and  30,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
Cnthohc  nobles  for  their  devotion,  and  warned  tho  Hussite  mag- 
nates that,  if  they  persisted,  Christendom  would  be  banded  against 
tlicra  in  a  crusade.  Tho  University  of  Prague  ivspoTuled,  May  23, 
with  a  public  declaration,  certifying  to  the  unbleiiiished  orthodoxy 
and  superouiinent  merits  of  XIuss.  Ills  whole  life  spent  among 
them  had  been  without  a  flaw ;  his  learning  and  eloquence  had 
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been  equalled  by  his  charity  and  humility ;  he  was  in  all  things  a 
man  of  surpassing  sanctity,  whu  sought  to  restore  the  Church  to 
ita  primitive  virtue  and  Rimpliclty.  Jerome,  also,  whom  the  uni- 
versity seems  to  have  supposed  already  oxoouted,  was  similarly 
lauded,  for  his  learning  and  strict  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  was  de- 
clared to  have  in  dejith  triumphtMl  gloriously  over  his  onomica. 
In  this  the  university  represented  with  moderation  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Itohcinia.  The  more  earnest  disciples  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  the  only  martyrdom  fit 
to  he  compared  with  lliat  of  Huss.* 

There  was  evidently  no  middle  term  which  could  reconcile 
conflicting  opinions  bo  firmly  entertained;  and,  as  the  Catholic 
nobles  of  liohoiuia  could  not  be  stiniuhitcd  to  undertake  a  devas- 
tating civil  war,  the  council  naturally  turned  to  Sigismund.  In 
December,  141C,  a  doleful  epistle  was  aildressed  to  him,  complain- 
ing that  the  execution  of  Husa  and  Jerome,  in  place  of  repressing 
heresy,  had  rendered  it  more  violent  than  ever.  As  though  men 
condemned  to  Satan  by  the  Church  were  the  chosen  of  God,  the 
two  heretics  were  venerated  as  saints  and  martyrs,  their  pictures 
shrined  in  the  churciies,  and  their  names  invoke<1  in  masses.  The 
faithful  clergy  were  driven  out,  and  their  lot  rendered  more  mis- 
erable than  that  of  Jews.  The  barons  and  nobks  refuse  obpdienco 
to  the  mandates  of  the  council,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  bo  pub- 
bshed.  Communion  in  both  elements  is  taught  to  be  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  is  everywhere  i)racti9eti.  Sigismund  is  therefor© 
requested  to  do  his  duty,  and  i-ednce  by  force  these  rebellious  her- 
etics. Sigismund  replied  that  he  had  forwarded  the  document  to 
Wenoeslas,  and  that  if  the  latter  iuul  not  [lOwer  to  suppress  the 
heretics  he  would  assist  him  ivith  al!  his  force,  Sigismund  was 
in  no  position  to  undertalte  the  task,  but  after  waiting  for  nine 
months  ho  saw  an  opportunity  of  attacking  his  brother,  who  bad 
been  utterly  powerless  to  control  the  st^nrm.  In  a  circular  letter  of 
September  3,  HIT,  addressed  to  the  faithful  in  Bohemia,  he  drew 
a  moving  picture  of  the  exceftsea  committed  on  the  Bohemian 
clergy,  compelled  by  Noronian  tortures  to  abjure  their  faith.    HJa 
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bruUier  was  suspectot)  of  favoring  the  lierotics,  as  no  one  could 
conceive  that  such  wit-kedness  could  b(>  cummittod  under  9o  pow- 
erful a  king  without  Lis  oonnivance,  and  the  cooncU  had  decided  ■ 
to  prrxKKtd  against  him,  but  bad  cuiiBented  to  delay  at  the  instoQoe 
of  Sigismund,  who  for  ihree  years  liad  been  strenuously  endeavor-     ! 
ing  to  avert  the  prosecution.    lie  warns  every  one,  in  conclusioa,  f 
not  to  aid  the  heresy,  but  to  exert  themselves  for  its  su|)])rtssion.* 

Shortly  after  this,  November  H,  1417,  the  weary  schism  was 
closed  by  the  election  to  the  papacy  of  Martin  V.  Under  the  im- 
pulsion of  a  capable  and  resolute  pontiff,  who,  as  Cardinal  Ottone 
Colonna,  had,  in  1411,  condemned  and  exconununicatod  Huss,  the 
retmited  Cbnrch  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  render  the  conflict 
inevitable.  In  February,  1418,  the  council  published  a  series  of 
twenty-four  articles  aa  ito  ultimatum.  King-  Wenceslas  must  swear 
to  suppress  the  heresy  of  Wickbff  and.  liuss.  Minute  directions 
were  gtven  Uj  restore  the  old  order  of  things  throughout  Bohemia; 
priests  and  Catholics  who  had  been  driven  out  were  to  be  rein- 
stated and  compensated ;  image  and  relic  woisbip  to  bo  resumed, 
and  the  rites  uf  the  Cliurch  olisorveii.  All  infected  with  heresy 
w«re  to  abjure  it,  while  their  leading  doctors,  John  Jessenitz,  Ja- 
oobel  of  Mies,  Simon  of  Ikikyzaua,  and  six  others,  were  to  betake 
themselves  to  Kome  for  trial.  Communion  in  both  elements  was 
to  be  specially  abjured,  and  all  who  held  the  doctrines  of  WickUff  , 
and  lluss,  or  regarded  liu&s  and  Jerome  as  holy  men,  were  to  be  fl 
bumctl  aa  rela|>stsl  heretics ;  tliat  is,  without  opportunity  of  recan- 
tation  or  hope  of  pardon.  Finally,  every  one  was  required  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  episcopal  oSicials  when  called  ujun,  under  pain 
of  punishment  as  fautors  of  heresy.  It  was  simply  the  applieation 
of  existing  laws,  as  we  have  so  many  times  already  seen  tbem 
brought  to  bear  on  offending  communities.  To  enforce  it,  Sigia- 
mund  premised  to  visit  the  rebellious  region  with  four  bisbope 
and  on  inquisitor,  and  to  burn  all  who  would  not  recantf 

This  was  speedily  followe<l,  February  23,  HIS,  by  a  bxili 
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Martin  V.,  addreKieU  to  the  prelates  and  inquisitors,  not  only  of 
Bohtuuia  and  Moravia,  but  of  tlie  Biiirounding  tciritorics,  Paesau, 
Salzburg,  Itatislwn,  Bamberg,  Misnia,  Silesias  and  Poland.  The 
pope  expressed  hia  grief  and  surprise  that  the  heretics  bad  not 
been  brought  to  ropentanco  by  thn  iniaeniblo  deaths  of  Hues  and 
Jerome,  but  had  l>ecn  excited  by  the  devil  to  yet  greater  sins. 
The  prelates  and  inquisitors  were  ordered  to  track  them  ont  and 
deliver  them  to  the  secular  arm;  and  such  as  proved  themselvee 
remiss  in  the  work  were  to  be  rumuved,  and  replaced  with  more 
energetic  successors.  Secular  potentates  were  oommandod  to  seize 
and  hold  in  chaiiiB  ail  heretics,  and  to  punish  them  duly  when 
convicted,  and  a  long  sorioR  of  instructiona  was  given  as  tn  trials, 
penalties,  antl  cunriscations,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  inquisi- 
torial  practice  which  had  so  long  boon  current.  If  this  was  in- 
tended to  give  countenance  to  Sigiamund's  promised  ext)odition  it 
proved  useless,  for  tlie  royal  promise  ended  as  Slgismund's  were 
wont  to  do,  and  the  next  we  bear  of  bim  is  a  letter  of  December, 
141S,  to  Wenocslas.  threatening  that  unlucky  monarch  with  a  cru- 
sade if  he  shall  not  suppress  heresy.* 

The  glimpse  into  the  condition  of  Bohemia  afforded  by  these 
documents  is,  iwrhaps.  somewhat  highly  colored,  yet  on  the  whole 
not  incorrect.  The  kingdom  was  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from 
obe<lience  to  the  Church,  although  the  Oennan  miners  in  the 
mountains  of  Kuttenberg  wero  olrcaily  slaying  the  native  heretics. 
The  Wicklilllte  doctrines  adopted  by  Uuss  were  triumphant,  and 
the  pressure  of  central  authority  being  removed,  men  were  natu* 
nilly  using  the  unacuustoniod  liberty  to  develop  further  and  fur- 
ther the  ruling  hostility  to  the  sacerdotal  system.  Utraquism,  or 
communiua  in  both  elements,  had  been  received  with  a  frenzy  of 
welcuiof  which  seems  almost  inexplicable;  it  aroused  universal 
enthusiasm,  which  was  only  stimulated  by  the  interdict  pronounced 
on  it  by  Archbishop  Conrad.  November  1, 1415,  and  repeated  Feb- 
ruary 1,  lUC.  When,  in  1*117,  the  University  of  Prague  issued  a 
solemn  declaration  in  its  favor  and  pi-onounced  void  any  human 
ordinance  modifying  the  command  of  Christ  and  the  custom  of  the 
early  Church,  it  t<peedlly  became  the  distinguisliJiig  murk  which 
separated  the  Hussite  frtmi  the  Catholic.    Other  imiovations  had 


■  VoD  dcr  H&rdt  IV.  1518-31.— Palacky  pp.  B84-A. 
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ftlready  been  introdncM,  and  it  was  impossible  that  all  sboDld 
agree  od  the  bounds  to  be  sot  between  conservatism  and  progress. 
Aa  early  as  1416  Christann  of  FrachatitJ!  remonstrated  with  Wen- 
ooslas  Coranda  for  denying  purgatory  and  the  utility  of  prayers 
for  the  dead  and  the  suffrages  of  saint«,  for  refusing  adoration  to 
the  Virgin,  for  casting  out  relics  and  images,  for  administoring^ 
the  Eucharist  to  newly -baptized  infanta,  for  discarding  all  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  reducing  the  Church  to  the  simphcity  of 
primitive  time&  Others  taught  that  divine  service  oould  be  oele- 
bnitfd  anywhere  as  well  as  in  consecrated  churches ;  that  baptism 
oould  be  performed  by  layrncn  in  ponds  and  running  streams. 
Already  there  was  fomiing  the  sect  which,  in  carrying  out  the 
views  of  Wickliff,  came  to  be  known  as  Taboritea.  The  more  con- 
servative element,  which  adopted  the  name  of  Calixtins,  or  Utra- 
quists,  satisliod  with  what  had  been  acquired,  endeavored  to  set 
bounds  to  the  zeal  which  threatened  to  remove  all  the  ancient 
landmarks.  Parties  wore  beginning  to  range  themselves,  and  on 
January  ii'».  1417,  pi-olwblv  not  long  before  its  declaration  in  favor 
of  rtraqulsm,  the  irniveralty  issued  a  letter  reciting  ihat  there 
were  frequent  disputes  as  to  the  existence  of  purgatory  and  the 
use  of  benedictions  and  other  churcii  observanoos;  to  put  an  end 
to  thrse  it  pronounced  obligiitory  on  all  to  believe  in  purgatory 
and  in  the  utility  of  sufTrages,  prayers,  and  alms  for  the  dead,  of 
images  of  ('hrist  and  the  siiints,  oE  incensing,  aspersions,  bell-ring- 
ing, the  kias  of  jieace,  of  beneiliction  of  the  holy  font,  salt,  water, 
wax,  fire,  palms,  eggs,  cheese,  an<l  other  eatables.  Any  one  teach- 
ing otherwise  was  not  to  he  listened  to  until  he  should  prove  the 
truth  of  his  dortrinn  to  the  satiafnction  of  the  ITnivorsiiy.  In  Sep- 
tember, 141 S,  it  was  obliged  to  renew  the  declaration,  with  the 
addition  of  condcimiing  the  doctrines  which  pronounced  against 
all  cMiLhs,  judicial  executions,  and  sacraments  administered  by  sin- 
ful priests,  showing  that  Waldcnsian  tenets  were  making  rapid 
progress  among  the  Taborites.* 

All  this  indicates  the  questions  which  were  occnpving  men's 
minds  and  the  ditfercnccs  which  wore  establishing  thems&lvee.{ 


"  Pftlncky  Docnmenta.  pp.  631 -2. 638-8,65^-6,  flTft.—Laur.Byiyn.  War.  BriL 
Eoasit.  {LtuJcwiK  VI.  188-9).— Jo.  Hun  Monument,  IL  864.— ^Hd.  Carlerii  Lib. 
de  L«g&tioiL  (Honument  Coneil.  Ooneral.  8«c.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  S85-6). 
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Opinions  were  too  strongly  held,  an<l  mutual  toleration  was  too 
littlo  andorstood  for  peaceful  discussion,  and  excitement  daily 
grew  higher,  leading  to  tumults  and  bloodshed.  In  the  spirit  of 
onrest  which  was  abroad,  men  and  women  of  the  more  adranoed 
views  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  began  assembling  on  a  moun- 
tain near  Bechin,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tabor,  where 
they  received  the  sucnuuent  in  both  kinds.  Theee  assemblages 
were  lai^r  on  feast  days,  and  on  the  day  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
July  22,  1419,  the  multitude  ivaa  computed  at  forty  thousand. 
Numbers  gave  courage,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  deposing  King 
Wenceslas  and  replacing  liim  with  Nich<das  Lord  of  Hussinotz. 
whose  popularity  had  been  inoreased  by  his  banishment  for  advo- 
cating their  cause  witii  tlio  monarch.  From  this  tliey  were  dis- 
suaded by  their  chief  spiritu^  lecuier,  the  priest  Wenceslas  Coranda, 
who  pointed  out  that  as  the  king  was  an  indolent  drunkard,  per- 
mitting them  to  do  what  they  Uked.  they  would  scarce  benefit 
themselves  by  a  change.  The  abandonment  of  this  project,  how- 
ever, did  not  assure  peace.  On  July  30  there  was  a  tumult  in  the 
Neustadt  of  Prague ;  at  command  of  the  king,  the  autliorities  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  progrece  of  a  procession  bearing  the  sac* 
rament ;  tlie  people  rose,  and  under  the  Lead  of  John  Ziska,  whow 
fiery  zeal  and  cool  audacity  were  rapidly  bringing  him  to  the  front, 
thoy  rushed  into  the  town-hall  and  oast  out  of  the  wmduwB  such 
of  the  magistrates  as  they  found  there,  who  were  promptly  shun 
by  the  mob  below.  The  agitation  «Dd  alami  caused  by  this  affair 
brougltt  OD  King  Wenceslas  an  attack  of  paralysis,  of  which  he 
died  August  Ifi.* 

Feeble  as  had  been  the  roy&I  authority,  it  yet  had  served  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  hostile  soots  eager  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
With  the  death  of  the  king  the  untamable  passions  burst  forth. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  churches  and  convents  were  mobbed, 
the  images  and  organs  were  broken,  and  thu»e  in  which  the  cup 
had  been  refused  tu  the  laity  were  the  objectti  of  special  veugeance. 
Priests  and  monks  were  taken  prisoners,  and  within  a' few  days 
the  Dominican  and  Carthusian  convents  were  burned.  Queen 
Sophia  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  maintain  order  with  such  of  the 


*  Laur.  Brzyti.  lAu.  BelL  Huwiu  (Lud^wig  VI.  pp.  142-44).— j£d.  Sjlvii 
HUt.  Bobea.  c.  86,  87. 
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barons  iia  rpmained  loyal ;  civil  war  brokr  forth,  until,  on.  Jf' 
ber  1'3.  the  quoon  concluded  with  the  cities  of  Pra^e  a  truce  to 
last  until  April  28, 14S0,  the  quenn  promising  to  maintain  the  Uw 
of  Ood  and  communion  in  both  clement.s,  while  the  citizens  pledged 
themselves  to  refrain  from  iina^breaklng  and  the  destruction  of 
convents.  Mutual  exasperation,  however,  was  too  great  to  be 
Retrained.  Ziska  came  to  Pra^e  and  destroyed  churches  tnd 
monatiteries  in  the  city  and  nei^hborbood ;  Queen  Sophia  l&id 
siege  to  Pilstu  ;  a.  neighborhood  war  broke  out  in  which  sboc-kin^ 
cruelties  wore  |Mjrpetratcd  on  both  aides;  German  miners  of  Caur 
zim  and  Kuttenberg  threw  into  abandoned  mines  all  the  Calix- 
tins  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  bands,  and  some  Bavarians  who 
were  Doming  to  the  asaistjincc  of  Raekzo  of  Ryzmberg  tied  to  a 
tree  and  burned  the  priest  Kaakvasa,  a  zealous  Calixtia.  Ziska 
was  not  behindhand  in  this,  and  in  burning  convents  not  infre- 
quently nllowc<l  che  monks  to  share  the  fate  of  their  buildings. 
In  the  desultory  war  which  raged  everywhere  both  sides  out  off 
the  hands  and  feet  of  prisoners.* 

Sigi-smund  was  now  the  lawful  King  of  Bohemia,  and  he  came 
to  claim  inn  inheritance.  As  a  preliniiaary  step  he  sent  envoys  to 
Prague  offering  to  leave  the  use  of  the  cup  as  it  had  been  under 
"Wenceslas,  to  call  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  after  con- 
sultation to  refer  any  quostious  to  the  Holy  See.  A  mooting  of 
the  borons  and  clergy  was  held  which  agreed  to  accept  the  terms. 
On  Christma.s  Diiy,  1419,  he  camo  to  Briinn,  and  thither  flocked 
the  magnates  and  representatives  of  the  cities  to  tender  their  alle- 
giance. The  envoys  of  Prague^  it  is  true,  persisted  in  using  the 
cup,  and  there  was  an  interdict  in  consequence  placed  on  Briino 
during  their  stay,  but  when  he  ordered  them  to  roraovc  the  chains 
from  the  streets  of  Prague,  and  destroy  the  fortifications  which 
they  had  raised  against  the  castle,  there  was  no  refusal,  aad  on 
ttieir  return.  January  3,  1420.  his  commands  were  obeyed.  His 
natural  fnithtoBBness  soon  showed  itself.  He  changed  all  the  cas- 
tellans and  officials  who  were  favorable  to  the  Hussites;  the  Cath- 
olics who  bad  fled  or  been  expelled  returned  and  oommenoed  to^ 
triumph  over  their  enemies;  and  a  royal  odiot  was  issued,  in  obe- H 
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■  Uur.  Byiyo.  Diar.  Bell.  Hutnt.  (Ludcwig  VL  !«-«,  l54-««>.^Hi»t,  Per- 
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dienoe  to  the  decrees  of  Constanoe,  commaading  all  those  in  aa- 
thohty  to  exterminato  the  WickliffiteH  unil  UuHsites  and  those 
who  used  the  sacmmental  cap.  Still,  the  king<Iom  matle  no  sign 
of  organized  opposition  to  him,  except  that  the  provident  Ziska 
and  his  followpra,  st;eing  the  wrath  to  come,  diligontly  sot  to  work 
to  fortify  Mount  Tabor.  Strong  by  nature,  it  soon  was  made  vir- 
tually impregnable,  and  for  a  generation  it  remained  the  strong- 
hold of  the  extremists  who  became  renowned  throughout  the  world 
as  Taborites.  Mostly  peasant-folli,  they  showed  to  the  chivalry 
of  Europe  what  could  be  done  by  freemen,  animated  by  religious 
zeal  and  race  hatred ;  their  rustic  wugous  made  a  rampart  which 
the  most  valiant  knighta  learned  not  to  assail ;  armed  aometimeii 
only  with  iron-shod  flails,  the  hardy  zealots  did  not  hesitate  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  best-appointed  troops,  and  often  bore 
them  down  with  the  sheer  weight  of  the  attack.  Wild  and  undis- 
ciplined, they  were  often  cruel,  but  their  fanatic  courage  rendered 
them  a  terror  to  all  Germany.* 

Nothing,  probably,  could  have  averted  an  eventual  exploeion ; 
but,  for  the  moment,  it  seemed  tliat  Sigismund  was  about  to  enter 
on  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  any  sub^uent  rebel- 
Bon  would  have  been  attempted  under  great  disadvantages.  Sud- 
denly, however,  an  act  of  inconsiderate  and  gratuitous  fanaticism 
set  ail  Bohemia  aflame.  Some  trouble  in  Silesia  had  called  Sigis- 
mund  to  Hreslau,  where  be  was  joined  by  a  pupal  legate  armed 
by  Martin  V.  with  jwwer  to  proclaim  a  crusatle  with  Holy  Ijind 
indulgences.  John  Erasa,  a  merchant  of  Prague,  who  chanced  to 
be  there,  talked  over  boldly  about  the  innocence  of  fluss;  he  M'as 
arrested,  persisted  in  his  faith,  and  was  condemned  by  the  legate 
and  prelates  who  were  with  Sig^mund  to  be  dragged  by  the  heela 
at  a  horse's  toil  to  the  place  of  execution  and  burned.  While 
lying  in  prison  ho  was  joined  by  Nicbolaa  of  liethlehem,  a  student 
of  Prague,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  city  to  Sigismund  to  offer  to 
receive  him  if  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  oup  to 
the  laity.  In  place  of  listening  to  him  he  was  tried  as  a  heretic 
and  thrown  into  prison  to  await  the  result.  Krasa  encouraged 
him  to  endure  to  the  last,  and  both  were  brought  forth  on  March 


*  £gi(1    CAHcrii  Lib.  de  LcgKtimi.  (Mon.  Conci).  OenenL  Sac  XV.  T.  L 
p.  S87).— Laur.  Byzju.  Diu.  Bell.  Huseit.  (Ludowig  VL  1S2-4, 157-8, 108, 178). 
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1^  USO,  to  undergo  the  punishuient.  As  Ihe  feet  of 
W«n  ftbout  to  be  attached  to  the  horse,  his  courage  gave 
he  recanted.  Kraaa  was  uDdauntixi;  the  legate  foUovred  himrM 
he  waa  draped  to  the  place  of  execution,  exhorting  biia  to  repeni 
but  in  vain ;  he  was  attached  half-dead  to  the  stake  a.nd  ddlr 
bumed.  Two  days  later,  March  17,  tho  legate  prociaimMl  U» 
crusade.  The  die  was  cast;  the  Chuich  ao  willed  it,  and  a  mn 
Albigensian  war  was  inevitable.* 

There  was  wavering  no  lunger  in  Bohemia.  The  events  at 
iirt^alau  united  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  barons  and  mdi 
Germans  as  veeTe  left,  in  resistance  against  Sigismund.  The  preftdi- 
ere  thundered  against  him  a»  the  Ued  Dragon  of  the  Ajtocalypaa 
By  April  3  the  citiwus  of  L'lraquist  Prague  had  bound  themselTBi 
by  a  solemn  oath  with  the  Taborites  to  defend  themselves  against 
liilD  tu  the  last,  and  were  busy  in  prt;parations  to  sustain  a  SMga 
Sigismund's  forces  were  wholly  inadequate  for  the  conqnest  of  t 
vtrtoally  united  kingdom.  After  an  advance  to  Kuttenberg  be 
mu  forced  to  withdraw  and  await  the  asseinliting  of  the  crusatle, 
which  took  long  to  organize,  and  did  not  hurst  in  its  fury  over  Bo- 
hemia until  the  following  year,  1431.  It  was  on  a  Bcale  to  onish 
all  resistance.  In  its  mass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousazid  men 
all  Europe  was  represented,  from  Russia  to  Spain  and  from  Sicily 
to  Engliuid.  The  reunited  Church  aroused  all  Christendum  to 
■tamp  out  the  revolt,  and  the  treasures  of  salvation  were  poured 
lavishly  forth  to  exterminate  those  who  dared  to  maintain  the  inno- 
oenoe  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  tu  take  the  Eucharist  as  all  Chris- 
tians bad  done  until  within  two  hundred  years.  The  war  was 
waged  with  desperation.  Five  times  during  Hil  the  crusaders  in- 
vaded Bohemia,  and  five  times  they  were  beaten  back  disastrously. 
The  gain  to  the  faith  was  scarce  perceptible,  for  isigismund  stripped 
t^e  churches  of  all  their  precious  ornaments,  declaring  that  he  was 


*  Lnar.  Bfi^.  Diu-.  Bell.  HuMlt.  (Lndewig  VL  1S9).— RayoMd.  luin.  14S0, 
Jta  tS.— B1«L  PtrKcuL.  Ecclet.  Bohem.  pp.  39-40.— j£gid.  Cultrii  lib.  de  Ln 
gntion.  l"c  cit. 

Tbcrf  WM  warning  aim  to  the  drmocrsUc  puiy  smong  the  Bohemians  in  the 
VflagtinM  Uken  W  Sigitmund  on  citiirii*  of  Brt*Uu  who  had  been  cnacerncd 
In  im  iipmitiK  iimilflr  to  thai  of  Prapuf-  On  March  7  be  cauwd  twcatj-Uum 
or  tlu>m  lit  b»  ba howled. ^Beiold,  KSoig  Sigmnnd  und  die  Reicbskriege  g^o 
din  Uuiluo,  XttucbcD.  1872,  p.  ST. 
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not  impelled  by  lack  of  reverence,  bat  by  a  prndeat  desire  to  pro- 
rent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Hosstteg.  Both  sides  per- 
petrated cruelties  happily  unknown  save  in  the  ferocity  of  religioua 
wars.  During  the  siege  of  Prague  all  Bohemians  captured  were 
homed  as  heretics  wht^ther  they  used  the  cap  or  not ;  and  on  July 
19  the  besieged  demanded  of  the  magistrates  sixteen  Gentian  pris- 
oners,  whom  they  tf)ok  oatsido  of  the  walls  and  bomed  in  hogs- 
heads in  full  sight  of  the  invading  array.  Wo  can  estimate  the 
mercilessness  of  the  strife  when  it  was  reckoned  among  the  good 
deeds  of  (xeorge.  Bishop  of  Passaii,  who  accompanied  Albert  of 
Austria,  that  by  his  interoeisaion  he  saved  the  livee  of  many  Bohe- 
mian captives.* 

It  is  not  our  province  to  follow  in  detail  this  bloody  struggle, 
in  which  for  ten  years  the  Tlussit-ea  successfully  defied  all  the 
forces  that  Martin  and  Sigismund  could  raise  against  them.  When 
the  crusaders  came  tbcy  presented  a  united  front,  but  within  the 
line  of  common  defence  they  were  torn  with  dissensions,  bitter  in 
proportion  to  their  exaltation  of  religions  feeling.  The  right  of 
private  judgment  when  once  established,  by  admitting  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickliff  and  ITuss,  was  not  easily  restrained,  nor  oould 
it  be  expected  that  those  who  were  persecuted  would  learn  from 
persecution  the  lesson  of  tolt^ranne.  In  the  wild  tumuli,  intelleo- 
tual,  moral,  and  social,  which  convulsed  Bohemia,  no  doctrineB 
wore  too  extravagant  to  lack  believers. 

In  1413  it  is  rolate<l  that  forty  fikardi  with  their  wives  and 
children  came  to  Pmgiie,  ivliei-e  they  wore  hospitably  received 
and  cared  for  by  Queen  Sophia  and  other  persons  of  rank.  They 
had  no  priest,  but  one  of  their  number  used  to  read  to  tfaoni  out 
of  certain  little  books,  and  they  t/»ok  communion  in  one  clement. 
They  vanish  from  view  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  influence, 
and  were  doubtless  Begbards  driven  from  their  homes  and  seek- 
ing a  refuge  beyond  the  reach  of  orthodoxy.  Vet  their  name 
remained,  and  was  long  used  in  Bohemia  as  a  term  of  the  bit- 
terest contempt  for  those  who  denied  transubstantiation.  Subse- 
quently, however,  there  was  a  more  portentous  demonstration  of 

•  Laor.  ByjTD.  Diar.  Bell,  nossit.  (Ludewig  VI.  181-3.  Ift7-T0,  181).  — An- 
dren  Ratiipon.  Climn,  (Eccnrtl,  Corp.  Hi»t.  I.  214?).— SclirCill,  Pfwuivin  Sacni, 
p.  299.— Hancleri  Chroo.  p.  888  (Ed.  1S44).— Hiae.  P«neoQt.  Ecclei.  Boliem. 
pp.  48-M. 
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the  Brptfaren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  A  atnager,  and  to  com 
Flacden,  vhoie  name,  "  Pichardns,'*  ihowB  «TkleiiUj  tbat  1 
B  Be^faard,  diawnninated  the  doctnne  of  tiie  BreUmn,  mnd  amaag 
other  thing!  that  mkedne»  was  eiMtial  to  poritr,  irhich  w 
hare  seen  was  one  of  the  extravagances  <^  the  sect.  Tbe  pno- 
tioe  was  ooe  which  in  a  more  sailed  state  of  bdcmi^  eoold  bo( 
faaTB  been  ventared  oo,  bat  in  Bohemia  he  foond  little  diMaahj 
in  obuining  quite  a  large  following  of  both  sexes,  with  whom  be 
aetiled  on  an  island  in  the  rirer  Loznic  and  dignified  them  whh 
the  name  of  Adamitca.  Perhaps  they  might  have  flooxiahed  tm- 
dinnrbed  had  not  fanaticism,  or  possibly  retaliation  for  aggres- 
sion, led  them  to  make  a  foray  on  the  mainland  and  slay  aome 
two  hnndrcd  peasants,  whom  they  styled  children  of  tbe  de«iL 
Ziaka's  attention  being  thus  drawn  to  them,  be  captored  the  isl- 
and and  eiterminatef]  thorn.  Fifty  of  them,  men  and  wonun, 
were  bomed  at  Klokot,  and  t.hoee  who  escaped  were  banted  down 
and  gradoally  shared  the  same  fate,  which  they  met  with  un- 
daunted cheerfulness,  laughing  and  singing  as  ihey  went  to  tbe 
stake* 

In  the  sudden  removal  of  eoclesiastical  repreasimi  of  free 
thought  it  was  inevitable  that  unbalanced  minds  should  riot  is 
extravagant  speculation.  Among  the  zealots  who  subsequently 
develo{)ed  into  the  sect  of  the  Taboritee  there  was  at  first  a  strong 
tendency  to  apocalyptic  prophecy  suited  to  the  times.  First,  thoe 
was  to  be  a  period  of  unsparing  vengeance,  during  which  safety 
oould  be  found  only  in  five  specified  cities  of  refuge,  after  which 
would  follow  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  reign  of  peace 
and  love  among  the  electa  and  earth  would  become  a  paradise. 
At  first,  the  destrnction  of  tbe  wicked  was  to  be  the  work  of 
God,  but  as  passions  became  fiercer  it  was  held  to  be  the  doty 
of  the  righteous  to  cut  tbem  off  without  sparing.  These  Chili- 
afits  or  Millenarians  had  for  their  leader  Martin  Llnska,  suniaraed 
Loquis,  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  and  numbered  among  them 
Coranda  and  other  prominent  Taborite  priest*.  Woldensiaa  in- 
fluence is  visible  in  some  features  uf  tbeir  faith,  and  they  rondcred 
themselves  peculiarly  obnoxious  by  the  denial  of  transubstantia- 


*  Pakclty,  Beiiehangeo.  pp.  20-1.— ^d.  Syh-ii  HiiL  Bohem.  c.  41.— Da- 
bnvii  ffitt  Bobem.  Ub.  37. 
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ion.  For  this  they  were  exposed  to  pitiless  persecution  wherever 
their  adversaries  could  exercise  it.  Que  of  their  leading  mem- 
bers, a  cobbler  of  Prague,  named  Wenceslas,  was  burned  in  a 
hogshead,  July  23,  1421,  for  refusing  to  rise  at  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  and  soon  afterwarda  three  priests  shared  tlie  same  fate 
because  they  refused  to  light  candles  before  the  sacrament.  Mar- 
tin Loquis  himself  was  arrested  in  February  of  the  same  year, 
but  was  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  Taborites,  and  set  out 
with  a  comjianion  to  seek  Proraipius  in  Moravia.  At  Chrudim, 
however,  the  travellers  were  arrested,  and  were  burned  at  Hra- 
disch  after  two  months  of  torture  vainly  inflicted  to  wean  them 
from  their  errors  and  tovce  them  to  reveai  the  names  of  their  as- 
sociates. As  a  distinct  sect  the  Chiliasts  spee<Uly  disappear  from 
view,  but  their  members  remained  a  poitton  of  the  Taborites^  the 
development  of  whose  opinions  they  profoundly  influenced.  In 
the  delegation  sent  to  Rnsle,  in  1433,  Peter  of  Zatce,  who  repro- 
sented  the  Orphans,  had  been  a  Chiliast.* 

Thus  these  minor  sects  vanished  aa  parties  organized  them- 
selves in  a  permanent  form,  and  the  Bohemian  reformers  are 
found  divided  into  two  camps— the  moderates,  known  as  Calix- 
tins  or  Utraquists,  from  their  chief  characteristic,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  extremists,  or  Taborites. 

The  Calixtins  virtually  regarded  the  teachings  of  IIuss  and 
Jacobel  of  Mies,  as  a  finality.  When,  after  the  death  of  Wen- 
oeslas,  the  necessity  of  aomo  dofinito  declaration  of  principles  was 
felt,  the  University  of  Prague,  on  August  1,  1420,  adopted,  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice,  four  articles  which  became  for  more 
than  a  century  the  distinguishing  platform  of  their  .sect.  As  con- 
cisely enunciated  by  the  University  they  appeared  simple  enough  : 
I.  Free  prea<:hing  of  the  Word  of  God ;  II.  Communion  in  both 
elements  for  the  laity ;  III.  The  clergy  to  be  deprived  of  all  do- 
minion over  temporal  possessions,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  evan- 
gelical Ufe  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  IV.  All  offences  against 
divine  Law  to  be  punished  without  exception  of  person  or  condi- 


•  L«Tir.  Bjtja.  Diiir.  Bell.  Huwit.  (Lud«wig  VI.  80&-7).— PiUcky,  Bene* 

huDgen,  p.  81.— J.  Goli,  Qnelien  «.  nntersuchnngcTi  rar  Gwchichte  dcr  BdhiD> 
iachen  Brttdcr.  Prag.  1883.  II.  10-11.  57-60.— Hist.  PersecW.  Ecclca.  Boheni.  pp 
4«-ft— P&lftcky,  Praf.  in  Moo.  Cone.  Geo.  Sac.  XV.  p.  xr. 
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tioD.  Thesw  four  artiolen  were  speedily  accepted  by  the  strongly 
Calixtin  community  of  Prague,  and  were  proclaimed  to  tiw  world 
in  various  forms  which  added  to  their  completeness  and  rendered 
their  purport  deliuite.  Any  one  was  declared  a  heretic  who  did 
not  accept  the  Apostles',  Athanttsian,  and  Nicene  creeds,  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  the  existence  of  purgatory. 
Offences  against  the  law  of  God  were  declared  to  be  worthy  of 
death,  both  of  the  offender  and  those  who  connived  at  them,  and 
were  defined  to  be,  among  the  people,  fornication,  banqueting', 
theft,  homicide,  perjury,  lying,  arts  supertiuoas,  deceitful,  and 
superstitious,  avarice,  usury,  etc. :  among  the  clergy,  simoniacal 
exactions,  such  as  fees  for  administering  the  sacraments,  for  preach- 
ing, burying,  bell-ringing,  consecration  of  ofanrchee  and  altars,  aa 
well  as  the  sale  of  preferment ;  also  concubinage  and  fornication, 
quarrels,  vexing  and  spoiling  the  people  with  frivolous  ottations, 
greedy  exactions  of  tribute,  etc.* 

Upon  this  basis  the  Calixtin  Church  proceeded  to  organise 
itself  in  a  council  held  at  Prague  in  1491.  Four  leading  doctors, 
John  of  Przibram,  Procopius  of  Pilaen,  Jacobel  of  Mies,  and  John 
of  Neubcrg,  wore  made  supremo  governors  of  the  deiigy  through- 
ont  the  kingdom,  with  absolato  power  of  punishment.  No  one 
was  to  teach  any  new  doctrine  without  first  submitting  it  to  them 
or  to  a  provincial  sjmod.  Tmnsulwtantiatiou  was  emphatically 
affirmed  as  well  as  the  seven  sacraments.  The  daily  use  of  the 
Eucharist  was  recommended  to  all, including  infants  and  the  sick. 
The  canon  of  the  mass  was  sirapliiied  and  restored  lo  primitive 
usage.  Auricular  confession  was  prescribed,  aa  well  as  the  nse 
of  the  chrism  and  of  holy  water  in  baptism.  Clerks  were  to  be 
distinguished  by  tonsure,  veetments,  and  conduct.  Every  priest 
was  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  at  least  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  stringent  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  priestly  morality,  including  the  prohibition  of  their 
protection  by  any  Injonan  after  conviction.f 

Thus  the  Calixtin  Chnrch  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  old 

■  JBgid.  Culerii  Lib.  de  Legation.  (Mod.  C<Mtc.  Qen.  Sec  XT,  T.  I.  p.  389). 
— Kptett.  licvl.  Ixvii.  (Jo.  niu  Monument.  I.  8S-4).— Laor.  BTtyn.  Diw.  (Lude- 
wig  VI.  t75-8I). 

i  Conciliah,  Prawns.  &on.  USI  (HftTtzhrtn  V.  199-301).  Cf.  Johsoa.  4b 
Fnibnm  ProfflB*.  Cutb.  Pidei  (Cocblai  Hut.  Bauit  fp.  SOI  tgg.). 
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les.  It  acoept'OH  all  Catholic  dogmas,  even  the  power  of  the 
keys  in  sacramental  penance,  and  only  was  a  protect  and  revolt 
against  the  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  the  worldly  aspira- 
tiona  of  the  clei^gy.  It  was  a  Puritan  reform,  and  it  founded  a 
Puritan  society.  When,  after  the  reconciliation  etfectcd  at  Basle, 
on  the  basis  of  the  four  articles,  yij^isniund,  iu  143*!,  held  his  court 
in  Prague^  the  Bohemians  spee<lily  complained  that  the  city  wa« 
becoming  a  Sodom  with  dicing,  tavern-haunting,  and  public  women. 
1 1  must  have  sounded  strange  to  them  to  be  coolly  told  by  a  ('hris- 
tian  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Coutancee,  who  was  the  legate  of  the 
council  empowered  to  enforce  the  settlement,  that  it  would  be 
well  if  public  sins  could  be  eradicated,  but  that  strumpets  must 
be  tolerated  to  prevent  greater  evils.* 

The  Calixtins  thus  sought  to  keep  themselves  strictly  within 
the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  and  deemed  themselves  greatly  injured  and 
insulted  by  the  appellation  oC  heretic.  After  the  reconciliation  of 
1436  one  of  their  most  constant  causes  of  complaint  was  that  they 
were  still  8tigmati2ed  as  heretics,  and  that  the  Council  of  Basle 
would  not  issue  letters  proclaiming  to  Christendom  that  they  were 
regarded  as  faithful  sons  of  the  Church.  In  1404,  after  successive 
popes  had  repeatedly  refused  to  ratify  the  paci£cation  of  Basle 
and  had  ejcwimmunioatcd  as  hardonod  heretics  George  Podiebrad 
and  all  who  acknowledged  him  as  king,  when  George  sent  an  enu 
bassy  to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  Eostka  of  Postubitz,  the  envoy,  and 
his  attendants  wore  more  than  once  sur|)rised  and  annoyed  to  find 
that  the  people  of  the  towns  through  which  tliey  passed  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  tbem  as  heretics.  The  position  of  the  Bohemian 
Calixtins  was  an  anumaluus  one  which  Las  no  parallel  iu  the  his- 
tory of  mediBBval  Christendom.f 


*  Jo.  de  Turoois  Rcgestruta  (Hos.  Cone.  Gas.  Bow.  XV.  T.  L  p.  888^ 
858). 

Yet  IheM  ParitADB  wen  represented  to  Europe  in  the  pAp«l  bulla  for  the 
ernudeB  aa  not  only  subverting  all  pulitieal  and  «ocln1  on]«r,  luc  as  condemn- 
ing mHiringc  aikI  nl  moil  oiling  UicmnelvcA  to  nil  lunaner  of  licenao  and  l>«(tiBlit7. 
— Mnrtini  PP.  V.  BoU.  Permifit  Deut,  25  Oct.  U27  {Fnscic.  Rer.  ExpetendBmm 
et  Fugiend,  II.  CIS). 
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Q4S).— WniUslaw,  Diary  of  aa  £(Dl>aMy  from  O«orge  of  Bolictuia.  Loudon, 
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In  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  csdtement  which  sthrcd 
bemia  to  the  depths,  it  was  impossible  that  all  eftme3t  souls  should 
thus  pause  on  the  threshold.  The  old  Waldensian  heretics,  who 
had  haile<l  the  process  of  WickliSite  and  Hussite  doctrines,  would 
naturalty  seek  to  prevent  the  arrested  development  of  the  Calix- 
tins  from  prevailing,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  plenty  of 
zealots  who  were  ready  to  throw  aside  all  the  theology  of  sacer- 
dotalism. I'mh-r  the  energetic  leadership  of  Ziska,  Coranda, 
Kicholfui  of  Filgram,  and  other  resolute  men,  the  progrcasive  ele- 
ments were  rapidly  moulded  into  a  powerful  party,  which  after 
sloughing  off  hn practicable  enlluisiasts  presented  itself  with  a 
definite  creed  and  purpose,  and  became  known  as  the  Taborites. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  active  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  Watdcnses  were  the  teachers  or  the  disciples  of  the  Taborites. 
Without  denying  that  tlie  fearless  vigor  of  the  latter  lent  added 
strength  to  the  development  of  the  former,  I  cannot  but  think 
[that  the  secret  Waldensiaaism  of  Bohemia  had  much  to  do  both 
with  the  revolt  of  Huss  and  with  the  carrying-out  of  that  revolt 
to  its  logical  consequences.  Certain  it  is  that  there  were  close  and 
friendly  relations  between  Waldensian  and  Taborite,  while  the  very  ■ 
name  of  the  former  was  regarded  hy  all  other  Bohemiana  as  a  term  ^ 
of  reproBcli — in  fact  there  was  so  mucli  in  common  between  Wick- 
HfTite  and  Waldensian  doctrine  that  this  could  scarce  be  otherwise. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  ciuitributions  made  to  the  Hussites 
in  1432  by  the  Waldensian  churches  of  Dauphin^,  and  to  the 
virtual  coalescence  of  Hussitism  and  Waldensianism  throughout 
Germany.  WTien  Procopius  the  Great,  in  1433,  was  taking  leave 
of  the  Council  of  Baste,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  inject  into  his 
address  a  good  word  for  the  Waldcnses,  saying  that  he  had  heard 
them  well  spoken  of  for  chastity,  modesty,  and  similar  virtues. 
Persecution  in  1430  so  thinned  them  out  that  they  had  neither 
bishop  nor  priests;  Nicholas  of  Pilgram,  the  Taborite  bishop,  had 
enjoyed  consecration  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  thus  hod  the  ri^t 
to  transmit  the  apostolic  succession,  and  he,  In  1433,  in  Prajfue 
consecrated  for  the  Waldenscs  as  bishops  two  of  their  number^ 
Frederic  the  German,  and  John  the  Italian.  When,  in  1451i 
£neas  Sylvius  passed  a  night  in  Mount  Tabor,  and  wrote  a  pic- 
turesque description  of  what  he  observed,  he  states  that  while, 
all   heresies   bad   a  refuge    there,  the  Waldens^   were   held 
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chief  honor  as  the  vicars  of  Christ  and  enemies  of  the  Holy 
Sec.* 

When  the  Calixtins,  in  !42I,  defined  their  position,  the  Tabor- 
ites  did  the  same.  \'arious  spccinj  Waldenstan  errors  were  attract- 
ing attention  and  obtaininR  currency  among  the  people— the  denial 
of  purgatory,  the  vitiation  of  the  sacrament  in  sinful  hands,  tlie 
absolute  rejection  of  the  death-punishment  and  of  the  oath— show- 
ing the  influences  at  work.  Tbe  position  assumed  by  the  Taborites 
was  so  strikingly  similar  to  the  beliefs  ascribed  in  1395  to  the 
Waldenses  in  Austria  by  the  Celestinian  inquisitor,  Peter,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  tlie  conuectiou  between  them. 
While  the  Taborites  accepted  the  four  articles  of  the  Caiixtina 
they  reduced  the  Church  to  s  state  of  the  utmost  apostolic  am- 
plicity.  Tradition  was  wholly  tlirown  aside;  all  images  were  to 
be  burned ;  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  distinction  between  lay- 
man and  priest,  the  latter  wearing  beards,  rejecting  the  tonsure, 
end  using  ordinary  garments;  all  priests,  moreover,  were  bishops, 
and  could  perform  the  nte  of  consecration ;  they  baptized  in  nm- 
ning  water,  without  the  chrism,  celebrated  mass  anj-where,  recit- 
ing the  ^mple  words  of  consecration  and  the  Paternoster  in  a 
lond  voice  and  in  the  vernacular,  administering  the  body  in  frag- 
ments of  bread  and  the  blood  in  any  vessel  which  might  be  handy ; 
all  consecrations  of  sacred  vessels,  oU,  and  water  was  forbidden ; 
purgatorj-,  which  IIuss  had  ftcccpted,  was  denied,  and  to  manifest 
their  contempt  for  the  suffrages  of  tbe  saints  they  ate  more  tlian 
usual  on  fast-days  and  saints'-days ;  auricular  confession  was  de- 
rided— for  venial  sins  confession  to  Qml  sufficed,  for  mortal  ones, 
public  confession  before  the  brethren,  when  the  priest  would 
assign  a  penalty  commensurate  with  the  offence.  At  the  same 
time  the  rude  and  uncultured  vigor  of  the  Taborites  led  them  to 
regard  all  human  learning  as  a  snare.  Those  who  studied  the 
liberal  arts  were  regarded  as  heathen  and  as  sinning  against  the 
Gospel,  and  all  writings  of  the  doctors,  save  what  were  expressly 
contained  in  the  Bible,  were  to  be  destroyed.! 


*  ^n,  Sylvii  Hist.  Bohcm.  c.  35 ;  Ejiiad.  Epist.  130  (0pp.  Ed.  1571,  p.  678).— 
Pet.  Znteceaa.  Lib.  Uiuraux  (MonumenL  Conr.  CJeii.  Ssec.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  3J52). — Con- 
di. Bituric«n«.  ann.  1432  (Harduin.  VIII.  1499}. — Goll,  Qu«II«n  u.  Uuteniucbungen 
«ur  Geschichte  der  BOhmischeD  Bruder.  I.  106. 
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"What  were  their  views  with  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper  <» 
nol  be  Btat^  with  precision.  I^aureace  of  Brpzowa.  a  Cilixth 
bitterly  hostile  to  thom,  aays  that  they  oonseorated  the  eleoHnj 
in  a  load  voioe  and  in  the  volgar  tongue,  that  the  people  might  bi 
amred  that  they  wnrc  rocoiTinf^  the  real  btKlyand  the  real  hkf'. 
which  infen  b^of  in  transubstantiatioD.  In  1431  ProoophiK  ihi 
Great  and  other  leaders  of  the  TaboritfiS  isened  a  prociamatki 
defining  their  position,  in  which  they  asserted  their  disbelief  b 
purgatory,  in  the  intercessory  power  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  a 
loasMe  for  the  dead,  in  absolution  through  indolgencoe;  etc^  bm 
aaid  nothing  a^nst  transubetantiation.  When,  in  1436,  the  ]«g' 
ates  of  the  Conncil  of  Basic  complained  of  the  nnn-obserranoe  d 
the  Compactata,  one  of  their  griovancos  was  that  Bofaomia  stS 
sheltered  Wickliffltee  who  believed  in  the  remanenoe  of  the  sab- 
stAnce  of  the  bread,  but  they  sai<!  nothing  about  the  existence  of 
any  worse  form  of  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Taborite  Bishop, 
Nicholas  of  Pilgram,  strongly  asserted  that  Christ  was  only  pi^ 
enl  spiritually,  that  no  veneration  was  due  to  the  consecrated 
elements,  and  that  there  was  less  idolatrj'  in  those  who  of  old 
adored  moles  and  bats  and  snalvcs  than  in  Christians  who  wo^ 
shipped  the  host,  for  tho$e  things  at  least  had  life.  During  the 
negotiations,  in  January,  1433,  the  legates  of  the  council  presented 
a  series  of  twenty-eight  articles,  attributed  to  the  Bohemians,  and 
asked  for  definite  answers,  yea  or  nay.  One  of  these  was  a  denial 
of  transul>stantiaiinn,  and  the  Bohemians  ouuld  never  l»e  induced 
to  moke  the  desired  reply.  Peter  Cbelcicky  reproached  the  Tar 
borites  with  conoeahng  their  belief  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  no  absolute  accord  among  them.  Tlio  Chiliast 
leaven  doubtless  spread  the  denial  of  tmnsiibstantiation ;  othen 
probably  adopted  the  Wickliffit*  doctrine  of  remanenoe ;  otben 
again  may  have  preserved  the  orthodox  faith,  and  all  resented 
the  appellation  of  Pikarda,  with  which  the  Bohemians  designated 
those  who  disbelit-'ved  in  the  absolute  ctiDvereiou  of  the  elements. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  question  did  not  oome  up  with  any  prominence 

dor  WaldMier,  pp.  88-71.— Laur.  Dj^yn.  Diar.  (Ladcwig  VI.  183-4,  1M-90SV— 
Ji>hino.  (le  Prribntm  ProfeM.  I^del  (Cocblsi  HUt.  Has^  p.  SO?).— Rum,  8enm 
i1«  Kx«t|uii«  (Monument.  IT.  50). 

8m  kIm  JRoeu  6|lTiua'a  aUtement  of  t)te  ideotity  betncett  the  Waldeudu 
«Bd  lIUi«lt«  tochlDga  (UUl.  Bohcm.  c.  36). 
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in  the  n^otiationg  with  the  CouDcil  of  Basle;  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  ^neaa  Sylvius  gives,  in  1451,  of  the  Talwrites  of  Uount 
Tabor  be  simply  says  that  some  of  tbeni  are  so  foolish  that  they 
bold  the  doutriue  of  Deronger,  that  the  body  of  Ohiist  is  ooiy  fig- 
uratively in  iho  sacmment.* 

It  was  impossible  that  harmooy  could  be  preserved  between 
Taborite  and  Calixtin  when  there  was  so  marked  a  divergence  of 
religious  conviction.  Thoy  quarrelled  and  held  conferences  and 
persecuted  each  other,  but  they  presented  a  united  front  to  the 
levies  of  crusaders  which  Europe  repeatedly  sent  against  them, 
and  tiigismund's  hope  of  recooqueriag  the  throne  of  his  fathers 
grew  more  and  more  remote.  The  death  of  Ziska,  in  1424,  made 
little  dilTerence,  save  that  his  immediate  followers  organized  them- 
selves  into  a  separate  party  under  the  name  of  Orphans,  but  con- 
tinued in  all  things  to  co-operate  with  the  Taborites,  Tie  was 
succeeded  in  the  leadership  by  the  warnor-prie^t  Procopius  Rasa, 
or  the  Groat,  whoso  militai*}'  skill  continued  to  hold  banded  Europe 
at  bay.  Hussitism,  moreover,  was  spreading  into  the  neighboring 
lands,  especially  to  the  south  asd  east^  requiiing,  as  wo  shall  see 
hereaflt^r,  the  slrenuuua  efforts  of  the  Inquisition  lu  eradicate  it 
from  Himgary  and  the  Danubian  provinces.  In  Poland  it«  mia- 
sionary  efforts  called  forth  an  edict  from  King  LadisLas  V.,  April  6, 
1424,  ordering  all  hih  subjecls  to  join  in  exlerniinating  heretics; 
every  Pole  who  returned  from  a  sojoam  in  Bohemia  wos  aubjeotod 
to  examination  by  the  inquisitoi-s  or  episcopal  ofllcials,  and  all  who 
should  not  return  by  Juno  1  were  declared  heretics,  thoir  estates 
conitscatcd,  and  their  children  subjected  to  the  customary  disabil* 


-  Laur.  Bjzyc.  (loc  cit.  p.  105).— HarlcDO  AfapX.  Coll.  VUL  19-27,  24»-51, 
5fl8-»&.— Jo.  Oo  Turouis  RcgoU  (Mon.  Cpuc.  Gdii.  Swc.  XV.  T.  L  p.  818.  640).— 
Jo,  dc  Rftgusio  TractalUd  (Tbid.  T.  I.  pp,  2T2-4,  278,  286).— Goll,  Quellen,  11.  17- 
18.  61-4.-^11.  Sylvu  Epiut.  180  {Ed.  1871.  p.  661). 

Kven  RokyKaiia,  in  1436,  wm  with  grrat  difficaltjr  forced  toezpreu  h»  dis- 
belief in  the  irmnnrnce  nf  the  suhntAnce  nf  the  hreO'l.  — Jo.  do  Turonis  ItegesL 
(loc.  cit.  pp,  43S-7).  Yet  notbiag  cod  exceed  the  strength  of  his  aSimiatiaii  of 
the  tiistence  of  the  bod;  aod  blood,  in  hi«  TrMtattu  de  Stpttv*  BaaramtntU 
(Cocblai  Bist.  Huasit.  pp.  473-4).  Id  new  of  the  exiiggerKt«d  rapentitloua 
adonition  of  the  Sucbariat  by  the  Cnlixtiaa,  the  asMrtiou  of  Cardinal  tiioliaao, 
in  1431.  tlmt  ifac  Hussites  were  wont  to  msnlfest  their  coatoropt  for  it  b;  tnuip- 
ling  it  ia  the  biood  df  th«  alaiu,  is  u  good  illuGtratioii  of  Uie  atoiifls  inreuted  to 
•timolatc  popuUr  abborreace  (CochiEoi  op.  cit.  p.  fl40]. 


THE  nrssiTiBL 

itiim*  TheChnrchwsa completely  baffled.  It  bad 
&  limiUr  reroll  in  Languedoc,  and  had  shown  the  world,  ia  cIb» 
ten  of  blood  and  fire,  bow  it  utilized  its  triompha.  It  bow  btii 
different  problem  to  aolre.  Force  hanng  failed,  it  was  ofafigej  k 
dtaoorer  socoe  formula  of  recoodbation  which  aboold  not  too  am- 
Ij  peril  its  claim  to  infallibilitr. 

To  do  it  jostioe,  it  did  not  yield  wiiboat  oompolMca.  Kvl  of 
^■■iliiig  ott  the  defepMTe  agaimt  aiwnlla  wboae  repmitina  wamd 
wflfi,  Frooopina,  in  14^,  adopted  the  pdUer  of  mggnmkm.  & 
woald  win  peaoe  by  making  the  ootermlnoas  states  feel  the  mm 
ks  of  w&r.  and  in  a  aeriea  of  rdeBtleoly  destractire  nada.  cot- 
tamed  till  143:^.  be  earned  deaoiation  into  all  the  SBrroasdiil 
pwwisaei.  Thus  in  a  foray  of  1439,  which  cat  a  swmth  thiesgk 
PraiKooia,  Saxony,  and  the  Vogtland,  over  a  hundred  castlei  tti 
fortified  towns  were  captored,  and  an  f— ™f—  bootj  was  canM 
bade  to  Bohemia.  Hiniia,  toMtia,  SOcaia*  Bavaria,  Autria,  a^ 
Bnngarr  in  tarn  f^t  the  weight  of  the  Hnante  sword,  while  the 
pvoa^it  wfeaajeat  d  the  invaden  in  every  omb  showed  thai  n> 
tafiatSoD  sod  not  eoaqnest  waa  their  object  It  was  no 
that  a  general  err  for  peace  went  np  among  those  who  hossi 
brant  of  the  effort  to  reasaert  the  papal  snpremac^'.f 

Meaawhile  the  Chnrch  was  perplexed  with  anothn*  yet 
TBiatioas  qtMstxML  Christendom  never  censed  to  dsmar  for  ths 
reform  of  wbksh  it  had  been  cheated  at  OonataBoe.  SkUfal  pro- 
crastinatioa  had  wearied  the  reCanuag  Others,  and  tbej  had  ooa- 
SBBtod,  in  141b,  to  the  dtsnhrtioa  ctf  the  oooacU,  hoping  that  the 
poiiiiww  made  in  the  ulsBthm  at  Martin  T.  would  be  folfiUed. 
They  took  the  ptaoaatinn.  howerer,  to  proYide  for  an  eodka 
■eries  of  ooancDs,  whidi  aught  be  expected  to  resamo  and  oooi- 
pJete  their  unfinished  work;  and  the  plan  whkdi  they  laid  out 
^owa  bow  deep  seated  was  the  distrust  entertained  of  the  papacy- 
.  eaBBcil  was  ordend  to  be  held  in  fire  yeazs,  tfaea 


•  BataR.  *  FaktB  Scam.  Rcgm  PelDBisi,  1 
tBaMn.  Bpit  R«.  Bug.  pp.  4n-a- 
7&— A  popalw  ibj—  •€  tka  pmnmd 

"MilHLJ  sad  Sichwn  Twfctbt. 

BnBMMa  sad  iMMtut 


isfcetut," 

(BalUs.  p.  41«j 
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one  in  seven  years  thereafter,  and  finally  a  perpetual  succession 
at  intervals  of  ten  years,  with  careful  proviaons  to  nullify  the  ex- 
pected evasions  of  the  popes.* 

As  far  as  relates  to  Germany,  Martin  endeavored  to  perform 
the  two  duties  for  which  he  had  l>een  elected — the  suppression  of 
heresy  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church — by  sending,  in  1422, 
Cardinal  Branda  thither  as  lef^te.  To  accomplish  the  former  ob- 
ject the  legate  was  directe*!  to  preach  another  crusade,  that  of 
1421  having  ended  so  disastrously.  As  regards  the  latter  feature 
of  his  mission,  the  papal  commission  and  the  decree  is3Uc<l  in  con- 
formity with  it  by  Branda  describe  the  vices  of  the  German  clergy 
in  terms  quite  as  severe  as  those  employed  by  Hum  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  furnish  a  complete  justification  of  the  Uohcmian  re- 
volt. The  only  wonder  is  tliat  pope  or  kaiser  could  expect  the 
populations  to  rest  satLtfied  with  the  ministrations  of  men  who 
assumed  to  be  gifted  with  supernatural  power  and  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer,  while  3teepe<i  to  the  Hps  in  every  form 
of  greed,  uncleannesa,  and  lust.  The  constitution  which  Branda 
issued  to  cure  thesis  evils  only  prescribed  a  repetition  of  rcuiedies 
which  liad  vainly  been  applied  for  centuries.  It  simply  attacked  the 
s>-mptoras  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  it  consequently 
remained  inoperative.f 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ending  of  tlie  Council  of  Con- 
stance. Nothing  hiui  been  accomplished  to  suppress  heresy  or 
reform  the  Church,  and  when  in  due  time  the  CouncU  of  Siena 
assembled,  in  1423,  it  remained  to  he  seen  whether  the  unfinished 
work  of  Constance  could  be  completed.  Under  the  prewdency  of 
four  papal  legates  it  was  held  that  the  attendance  of  prelates  and 
princes  was  too  small  to  permit  the  work  of  reformation  to  be 
undertaken,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  council  in  confirm- 
ing the  promises  made  by  Martin  of  forgiveness  of  sins  for  all  who 
should  assist  in  exterminating  the  heretics.  All  Christian  princes 
were  summoned  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  good  work  without  delay 
if  they  wished  to  escape  divine  vengeance  and  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law.  All  commerce  of  every  kind  with  the  heretics  was 
forbidden,  especially  in  victuals,  cloth,  arms,  gunpowder,  and  lead ; 
every  one  trading  with  them,  or  any  prince  permitting  commuui- 

•  0.  CoDstiutt.  Dcor.  yriqueiui  (Von  dcr  Hudt  IV.  1435). 
t  Ludewig  Ecliq.  MS8.  XI.  386,  409. 
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Ofefcion  With  tlieru  <.>ver  lus  lands  was  pronounoed  sabjeot  to  tti| 
pwiiBhmenU  dwivuil  jiguinst  heresy.  J^bemia  svos  to  be  isolatii 
and  starved  into  wibniuBion  by  a  material  blockade  enforced  bv 
spiritual  oeiuurcs.* 

As  for  refoniuiUoii,  it  was  found  that  all  efforts  aenondyb 
oomidor  it  worn  skilfully  blocked  by  the  legates.  This  is  not  an-, 
prisingt  u  the  Church  was  to  be  reformed  in  its  head  as 
in  ita  RKunbera,  and  Llic  huad  was  recognized  as  the  chief 
of  infiwiion.  A  jimjoci  pnx^cnled  by  tho  Galilean  deputlei  dt 
scribed  in  indignant  btil^nott  the  abuses  of  the  curia — tlie  Mfeaf 
imforoMl^ts  and  dignitioE  to  tho  highest  bidder,  irrespective  tl 
fttaeaB,  with  the  tTonso^uont  deetrwAicn  of  benefices  and  plonder 
o(  Uw  people;  the  {)A]>al  disi>enj4»tions  which  enabled  the  motf 
iapomgruont  plumlititJH  to  be  held  by  individuals,  and  the  nthar 
Amoes  wbetvby  Uoino  was  enncltei.1  at  the  cost  of  religTon ;  tl» 
otnmttnng  ai  all  juriAliclioa  in  Rome  to  the  qftoliiuioa  of  the  is- 
difeoi  vbo  dwelt  at  a  distanoe;  the  pftpal  decrees  frbicfa  set  aaife 
ii«ke  adiitary  mgolataoas  of  genenU  umuib  iboyiiig  how  nap- 
bftd  bMQ  the  niomkalorj  ngalttioiH  wfaenwitb  Uartii, 
wiMR  fltooCvd,  had  parried  the  attadn  of  Uie  Oowwil  of  Oosstaim. 
TW  JiwppoiafKSit  t4  the  Oaaiicil  of  Siena  at  the  >**fling  of  itf 
<#Wtt  w«t  k*din$  lo  a  t<«nob  of  feeling  that  gnv  dai^erav. 
A  n«Beli  fk«ar,  Guillaome  Joselmek  yuaubul  a  nmoa  in  whicb 
l»  <— apjlniled  thai  ihe  pope  was  the  setisBt  and  not  the  nn*' 
•■-ef  tkedMBok.  tVe  legafin  ^eaonocd  him  as  a  bcntie,  sad 
•viimi  tte  i^iKulin  oT  StesK  te  an«t  Uh,  tat  tbejr,  walSa 
nfilwd  that  tkey  had  girea  a  nfe-oottdaet  to  all  tfae 
tartW«MMa,aMdeoaUMtgDb«U»diL  n^Sfy^^a^ 
IhM  vnAcr  ^  coHtna  of  the  papaer  as  nAv^Uocy  actio* 
poMbKUkC  anenpt  w«  ihiAs  to  ifaww  to  two  cr  thret 
m  tks  svna  Tvars*  iaHmal  tkat  was  to  iJsjei  brfiare  the  aeit 
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oat  that,  of  the  four  papal  representatires  concerned  in  thus  stran- 
gling the  council,  three  di(xl  within  a  year,  of  terrihlo  deaths,  man- 
ifestly the  divine  vengeance  on  their  wickedness.  Martin  made  a 
ahov  of  supplementing  this  lack  of  performance  by  appointing  a 
coramisaion  of  three  cardinals  to  carry  on  tho  work  of  reform,  and 
requested  all  complaints  and  suggestions  to  be  sent  to  them— a 
measure  which  was  as  protitlcss  in  result  as  it  was  iatended  to  be. 
Equally  illusory  was  a  constitution  issued  shortly  after,  restraining 
the  ostentation  and.  extravagance  of  tho  cardinals,  and  prohibiting 
them  from  assuming  the  "  protection  "  of  any  prince  or  potentate, 
or  asking  favors  except  for  the  poor  or  for  their  own  retainers 
and  kindred,  thus  rodnoing  the  importance  of  the  Sacred  College 
as  a  factor  of  the  Holy  See  and  exalting  his  own.* 

Tho  time  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
March,  1431,  was  rapidly  drawing  nigh  without  any  action  on  the 
part  of  Martin  looking  to  its  convocation.  IIo  who  owed  his 
election  to  a  general  council  was  notorious  for  abhorring  the  very 
Dame  of  council.  At  length,  on  November  8,  1430,  there  ap- 
peared on  tho  doora  of  the  papal  palac4>,  and  in  tho  most  conspicu- 
ous places  in  Rome,  an  anon^nuous  aotice.  purporting  to  be  issued 
by  two  Christian  kings,  reciting  the  necessity  of  holding  a  council 
in  obedience  to  the  dfwreea  of  (lonstanoe,  and  appending  some  con- 
clusions of  a  threatening  character,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  pope 
and  cardinals  impede  it,  or  even  evade  promoting  it,  they  are  to 
be  held  as  fautors  of  heresy  ;  that  If  the  pope  does  not  open  the 
council  himself  or  by  bis  deputies,  those  who  may  be  present  will 
be  competled  by  divine  law  to  withdraw  obedience  from  him,  and 
Christendom  will  be  bound  to  obey  thnm,  and  that  they  mil  be 
forced  to  proceed  summarily  to  his  deposition  and  that  of  the  car- 
dinals as  fautors  of  herosy.  It  was  evident  that  Christendom  was 
determined  to  have  the  council,  with  the  pope  or  without  him, 
and  Martin,  after  holding  out  till  the  last  moment,  was  compelled 
to  yield.  Ue  had  appointed,  January  11, 1431,  Cardinal  Giuliano 
Ceearini  as  legate  to  preach  another  crusade  with  plenary  indul- 

'  Jo.  de  Radunio  Init.  et  Prowc  One,  Bwtil.  <Mon.  Couc  Gen,  8«c,  XV.  T. 
I.  pp.  28-^0.  sa-as.  53-61.  64}.— Concil.  Bcnens.  (Hardain  Mil.  10a&-6>.— Aot 
CoDC.  Bwii.  (Qsrduia.  VIIL  1 108-10).— RaynKld.  Mm.  143S,  No.  8,4. 

JohD  of  RaguM  WM  the  delegate  of  the  UDiversi^  of  Paris  to  Siena,  and 
■ubaequeQtIy  played  as  active  part  at  Basle. 
U.— 34 
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pMH  ^EMMi  tfae  H—ilw,  ud  to  lua  he 

ft  eonuBHKoo  to  o|mii  aad  pnaide  tt  tha  oomkiL     Ota 

no*  «tniMt  in  bringing  this  abuut  vm  Che  Cwrdimi 
Had  he  b«eo  afafo  to  IgraoMi  the  fotm  b* 
his  zeal    Wiiiua  three  w«du  Xutia  wat  < 
the  CardiiuU  of  Sienk  was  elaoleil  im 
at  tmgmm  IV. • 

Ovdiaal  CUaliaDo  WMt  OB  hia  dooUa 
ifthcsoMde  against  tbaHMiitaa.  The 
aisled  GemuLnj  toan  euvesl  effcal  to  cnuh  the 
aad  be  fofud  biaaalf  at  the  haad  of  an  annjr  Tahovatj 
ftom  c^btjr  thonwiid  to  ooe  faiutdred  and  thii^ 
The  Bobemiaiii  applied  to  the  Emperor  Sigiaannd  ibr  a 
dact  to  Basle,  offering  to  suboiit  tbe  qiMstioBS  at  iaaoe  to  debate  oa 
Ibe  baaia  at  fluiptuie.  This  was  rafnaed, and  tbejr  v-ere  told  that 
tbejr  moat  agree  to  stand  to  Ibe  decWooi  of  Ifaeooanci]  witboH 
bmiution.  They  preferred  tb«  arhitnunent  of  anoa,  and  tmed  a 
proAict  tu  the  Christian  wurl<i  in  whidt,  with  ooatae  good  aean, 
they  defined  Uieir  position,  attacked  tbe  temporal  power  of  tbe 
pa^)ac)-,  sod  ridiculed  tbe  induigaioes  ianed  for  their  sibjogatiaB. 
This  docomeni  waa  received  bj  the  ooonci)  on  August  10, 
Dearly  on  tbe  day  on  which,  at  Taas,  the  crtuadcnt  fled  wi 
striking  a  blunr,  on  beann|r  the  batUehymn  of  tlie  diviulud  H 
troops.  As  a  military  leader  Cardinal  Gioliano  was  evidiantly  a  Eail- 
ura,  aad  it  on^  reniained  for  bim  to  try  peaoefol  measures.  Tb< 
German  prinoes,  alarmed  and  exhausted,  showed  erideul  signs  ofi 
deienninalion  to  oome  to  terms  with  tJieir  nnctinqnonible  oeigh- 
bon.  It  was  a  bard  neoeasity.  but  there  wu  no  alternative,  and 
on  October  15  the  council  roeolved  to  invite  tbe  Bohemians  to 


atioa.    , 


*  Ja  de  Bignno  Intt  etc  (Hob.  Coo.  0«n.  Omc  XV.  T.  L  ppi  6t-T>.— 
OoehM  BiaL  HoariL  pp.  9S7-«. 

Tbe  nfubiOB  of  tb«  pqnoy  for  gvoenl  Doandb  wh  sot  uoDatureL  Ob 
Jose  8,  148S,  tbe  Couocil  of  Btalt,  with  -rimul  QBuuinily.  kbrogaled  tba  a»- 
rnia  md  decteed  tluU  in  fatan  no  duuf^M  dumld  be  nude  for  waling  coUir 
lioot  and  ooofinnattooB  of  bmb  «id  b«neS«ea,  excrpt  tbe  iciiTeoer^a  taodento 
feet,  The  &i«hr>p«  of  Otnato  and  Padu«  protested  lo  tbe  nans  of  tb«  poft, 
sod  Bndinit  ^>9  uobwded  UOM  and  UA  the  ooaadil.  followird  by  a  few  oCh«l, 
«hU«  tib«  mi  g*rt  tbcDiMlrct  up  to  n^iciag  and  tbaukUtg  Ood.— j 
ChrlorlL  Ub.  da  Legation,  (op.  dL  I.  66^ 
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conference  and  to  give  thorn  a  saf&condact,  although  tbe  letten 
were  not  forwarded  until  NoTember  26.* 

Meanwiiile  the  inevitable  quan-cls  between  pope  and  council  had 
broken  out  with  hittomoss.  Hut  threo  wpoks  after  the  invitation 
to  the  Bohemians  had  been  despatched,  on  December  IH,  Euge* 
mus  took  the  extreme  step  of  dissolving  the  council  and  calling 
another  to  bo  held  In  eif^bteen  months  at  Jlologna,  where  he  woald 
preside  in  person.  At  this  action  Gennauy  was  aghast.  Sigia- 
mund  retnonstratod  euergetically,  :uid  the  council,  assured  of  his 
rapport,  refused  to  obey.  OardLiial  Giuliano  was  won  over  and 
made  himself  its  mouthpiece.  Ut^  had  tiotl  an  opportunity  of  ol> 
tJHrving  the  tx>uditiou  of  men's  luindg  north  of  the  Alps,  and  he 
knew  to  what  a  storm  the  bark  of  St.  Peter  would  be  exposed. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  since  the  papacy  became  dominant  over 
the  Church  few  pctj>e6  have  received  from  a  subordinate  so  vigorous 
a  reproof  as  that  in  which  (iiuliano  gave  his  reasons  for  disobedi- 
ence, and  it  contains  bo  vivid  a  picture  of  the  times  that  a  brief 
abstract  of  it  cannot  well  be  ajmred.  Clerical  wickedness,  he  says, 
in  Germany  is  such  that  the  laity  are  irritated  to  ihe  last  degree 
against  the  Church,  wherefore  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  if 
there  is  no  reformation  they  will  execute  their  public  threats  of 
rising,  like  the  Hussites,  against  the  clergy.  This  turpitude  has 
g^ven  great  audacity  to  the  Bohemians  and  lends  color  to  their 
heresy,  and  if  the  clergy  cannot  bo  reformed  tbe  suppression  of 
this  heresy  would  lead  only  to  the  breaking-out  of  another.  The 
Bohemians  have  been  invited  to  the  council ;  they  have  replied 
and  are  expected  to  come.  If  the  council  is  dissolved,  what  wil] 
the  heretics  sayf  Will  not  the  Church  confess  herself  defeated 
wlion  she  dares  not  await  those  whom  slie  has  invited  1  Will 
not  the  hand  of  Qod  be  se^i  in  it  t  A  host  of  warriors  has 
fled  before  them,  and  now  the  Church  universal  flies  1  Behold, 
they  cannot  bo  overcome  either  by  arms  or  ar^ments!  Alas 
for  the  wretched  clei^y  wherever  they  be!  Will  they  not  be 
deemed  incorrigible  and  dettirmined  to  Uve  in  their  fUth }  So 
many  oouncils  have  iMjen  hold  in  our  days  from  which  no  reformat 
tion  has  come  I    From  this  one  the  nations  have  expected  some 


•  MortcDcAmpl,  Coll.  VIU  15-19.— Chron.Concil.Z«ntfliet(tbid.V.  485-7).— 
Jo.  (le  Raguftio  TractuluB  {Sloa.  Cooc.  Quo.  9ec.  ZV.  T.  1.  pp.  ISO,  IWJ. 
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Church  might  well  expect  a  general  rorolt.  Sostained  by  the 
united  support  of  (.'ismoatane  Christendom,  the  council  resolutely 
went  it«  way.  Sigismund  urged  it  to  stand  firm,  and  in  Norem- 
ber,  1432,  he  issued  an  imperial  declaration  that  he  would  sustain 
it  against  all  assailants.  Eugenius  held  out  until  February,  1433, 
when  he  assented  to  its  continuance,  but  in  July  be  again  dis- 
solTed  it,  and  in  September  re|>eal«d  the  command.  Then  the 
council  commenced  active  prooeodings  to  arraign  and  try  him,  and 
in  December  he  revoked  these  bulls.  In  the  subsequent  quarrel 
the  council  decreed  his  suspension  in  January,  1439,  and  bis  deposi- 
tion in  June,  while  the  election  of  Amedeo  of  Savoy  as  Felix  V. 
was  confirmed  in  November  of  the  same  year.* 

Into  the  details  of  the  interminable  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed between  the  council  and  the  Hussites  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  enter.  The  latter  carried  their  point,  and,  in  a  conference  held 
at  Eger,  May  IS,  1432,  it  was  agreed  that  the  questions  should  be 
debated  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers.  The  four  articles  which  were  the  common  ground  of 
Calixtins  and  Taborites  were  put  forward  as  their  demajids,  and  to 
these  they  steadily  adhered  through  all  the  dreary  discussions  in 
Basle,  Prague,  Bninn,  Stuhlweissenberg,  to  the  final  conference  of 
Iglau  m  July,  1436.  The  discussions  »'ere  ofttimes  hot  and  angry, 
and  the  good  fathers  of  Unfile  were  sometimes  scandalized  at  the 
freedom  of  speech  of  the  Bohemian  delegates.  When  John  of 
Baguea  alluded  to  the  Tlnssites  as  heretics,  John  Rokyzana,  oae 
of  the  Calixtin  delegates,  indignantly  denied  it,  and  demanded 
that  if  any  one  aoouBcd  them  of  heresy  ho  should  offer  the  taJio 
and  prove  it.  Procopius,  who  represented  the  Taborites,  joined 
in  and  declared  that  he  would  not  have  come  to  Basle  had  he 
known  that  he  would  be  thus  insulted.  Time  and  skill  wore  re- 
quired to  pacify  the  Bohemians,  and  John  of  Ragusa  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  were  forced  to  apologize  formally.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  Inquisitor  Henry  of  Coblentz,  a  Dominican 
doctor,  complained  that  Ulric  of  Znaim,  a  deputy  of  the  Orphans, 
had  said  that  monks  were  introduced  by  the  devil.  Ulric  denied 
it,  and  Procopius  intervened,  saying  that  he  had  remarked  to  the 

*  Hemmerlin  Lollftrdor.  Descriptia— Duvcrger,  La  Vaudcrie  dans  lea  fitata  da 
Philippe  le  Boo.  Ams.  1&63.  p.  S4— H&rdain.  VCL  1141,  1179-63,  18«8,  1280^ 
158>,  1606.— UftftCQC  Ampl.  Coll.  Vm.  80-9. 
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legate  that  if  the  bishops  came  from  the  apostles,  and  prinsts  from 
the  serenty-two  disciples,  the  others  could  have  had  no  other  source 
bat  the  deviL  This  sally  raised  a  general  laugh,  which  waa  m- 
oreafied  when  Rukyzana  called  to  the  inquisitor,  "  Doctor,  make 
Dom  Procopiufl  provincial  of  your  order."  These  trifles  have  their 
significance  when  compared  with  the  shouts  of  "  Bnm  him  !  Born 
him  !"  which  a&sailed  iiuss  at  Constance.  In  fact  the  Hussites 
were  nrged  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  council,  but  they 
were  too  shrewd  to  fall  into  the  snare.*  ^ 

By  unbending  firmness  the  Bohemians  carried  their  point,  and 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  four  articles,  which  became  cel^ 
bratod  in  history  as  the  C'om|iactata — the  Alagna  Charts  of  the 
Bohemian  Church  until  swept  away  by  the  conntcr-Roformation, 
This  was  agreed  to  in  Prague,  November  26,  1433,  and  confirmed  ^ 
by  mutual  clasp  of  hands  between  the  legates  of  the  council  and  H 
the  deputies  of  the  three  Bohemian  sects,  but  matters  were  by  no 
means  settled.  The  four  articles  were  brief  and  simple  declara- 
tions which  admitted  of  unlimited  diversity  of  construction.  The 
dialoctioians  of  the  oounoil  had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  them 
away,  until  they  practically  amounted  to  nothing ;  the  TTussiteSf  mi 
the  other  side,  with  cquaJ  facility,  expanded  them  to  cover  all  that 
they  could  possibly  wish  to  claim.  Hardly  was  the  handelasping 
over  when  it  was  found  that  the  Bohemians  assorted  that  the  per^ 
mission  of  communion  in  both  elements  meant  that  they  were  to 
continue  to  administer  it  to  infants,  and  to  force  it  proscriptivety 
on  over.'  one — positions  to  which  the  council  could  by  no  means 
assent.  This  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions which  kept  the  negotiators  busy  during  yet  thirty  droajy 
months.  So  far,  indeed,  was  the  matter  as  yet  from  being  settled, 
that,  in  April,  1434.  the  council  levied  a  half-tithe  on  Christendom 
for  a  crusade  against  the  Ilussites,  which  enabletl  it  to  stimulate 
with  liberal  payments  the  zeal  of  the  Bohemian  Catholic  nobles-fj 

•  MBrtene  Ampl.  Coll.  VUI.  181-88.— Pet.  Z*t«c«oa.  Lib.  Dium.  (Mon.  CotHvj 
Qen.  Sac.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  aO<-5,  334,  3S0-81.  348).— Naucler)  Chron.  ann.  1434. 

t  Mgid.  Carleril  Lib,  de  Lujnillon  (Hild,  T.  1.  p|).  447-71, 403-7).— M»rtia»| 

Amp!  CoU.Vin.  805-10.356-1:15.  OUB-704.— liaruUeiui  V.  76ft-».— Kukulje^ic, 

L  Jots  Reirni  Croatiie,  T^gnhm.  ISflS,  L  19'j.— Batthyanl  Lcgft-  EcelviL  Bunf;.  til. 

nit.     Tbe  questioa  of  infautiJe  communion  aflbrdv  an  illustration  of  tti«  skitftU 

fcMuiatr;  of  the  orthodox.     After  tbe  reconciliation,  wbco  Sigismund  waa  rulmg 
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It  is  not  likely  that  any  results  would  have  been  reached  but 
for  events  which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten  the  continuance  of  the 
negotiations.  The  Taborites  could  only  have  consented  to  treat 
on  the  basis,  so  inadequate  to  thcrn,  of  the  four  articles,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  the  practical  nppUcation  would  cover  a  vastly  wider 
sphere.  After  the  preliminary  agreement  of  November  26.  the 
construction  assumed  by  the  legates  of  the  council  made  them 
draw  buck.  The  alTair  wa,s  reaching  a  conclusion,  anil  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  tiefinite  understanding  of  that  to  which  they 
were  binding  themselves.  After  the  departure  of  the  legates  fn>m 
Prague,  in  January,  1434,  hot  discussions  arose  between  them  and 
the  Calixtins  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  negotiations.  There 
were  political  as  well  as  religious  differences  between  them.  The 
Taborites  were  mostly  peasants  and  poor  folk ;  they  wanted  no 
nobles  or  gentlemen  in  their  ranks,  and  stK^m  to  have  hail  repub- 
lican tendencies,  as  the\'  desurc-*!  to  adfl  to  the  four  articles  two 
others,  providing  for  the  iiulependenee  of  Bohemia  and  (or  the  re- 
tention of  all  confiscated  property-.  Both  parties  became  exasper- 
ated, and  flew  to  arms  for  a  contest  di-cisive  as  U>  their  respective 
master^'.  The  Taborites  had  for  some  time  been  besieging  Pilaen, 
a  city  which  held  out  for  Sigismund.  lA^iuning  that  their  friends 
in  the  Neustadt  of  Prague  had  been  slaughtered  without  dlstino- 
tion  of  age  or  sex,  to  ibc  number,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand, they  raised  the  siege,  May  0,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  city, 
but  after  a  demonstration  before  it,  tliey  withdrew  towards  Mora- 
via. Meanwhile  the  Calixtios  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Catholic  barons,  who  had  been  lilwrally  subsidized  by  the  council, 
and  followed  them  with  a  formidable  force.  The  shock  came  at 
Lipan,  on  Sunday,  May  'iO.  All  day  and  night  the  battle  raged, 
and  until  the  third  hour  of  Monday  morning.  When  it  was  over, 
Procnpius,  Lupus,  and  thirteen  thousand  of  the  bravest  Taborites 
lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  murderous  nature  of  the  strife  is 
seen  In  the  fact  that  but  seven  hundred  prisoners  were  taken, 
though  we  may  question  the  claim  of  the  victors  that  the  battle 
oast  them  but  two  hundred  men,  and  we  may  hope  that  there  is 

in  Prague,  iofantile  communion  wu  forbiflden  by  tbe  leK&te  of  the  council,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Compactata  only  KiuraaUied  the  privilege  to  tboae  who  had 
btN'ii  .iccuiitoiDHl  to  it.  iind  Ltuit  Infants  born  nooe  then  w«rc  thvreforc  not  en- 
tillfd  to  it— Jo.  de  Turonis  Resesi.  (Mgn.  C.  Geo.  Sec.  XV.  T,  I.  p.  ses). 
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eiaggention  in  Uie  bout  that  they  bomed  NTerml  tfaonanrf  d 
thoM  wbom  ihey  nihteqaenilT  captured.  The  power  of  the  IUrv- 
itee  wu  otteriy  broken.  It  U  true  that  they  continaed  to  beU 
Mount  Tabor  antU  Anally  croBhed  by  George  Podiebrad.  in  1121; 
and  that  in  the  December  following  the  battle  their  nnconqnen- 
ble  spirit  wag  again  contemplating  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  after 
Lipan  they  were  only  a  troublesome  element  of  insabordinatici, 
and  not  a  factor  in  the  political  situation.  The  oongratialaloiy 
letters  wnt  by  some  of  the  rictoni  to  Sigismnnd,  and  the  effunn 
joy  with  which  he  oommunicated  the  news  to  the  council,  show 
that  the  victorj*  wa*  one  for  the  Catholics.* 

Even  aft«r  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  Taborite*  there  wen 
ample  gubjocts  of  dispute,  and  at  one  time  the  prospect  seemed  m 
onpromtimg  that  preliminary  arrangements  were  sot  on  foot,  ia 
August,  14^  for  organizing  a  new  crusade  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
half -tithe  levied  shortly  before.  One  source  of  endless  trtrabtf 
sprang  from  the  personal  ambition  of  Rokyzana.  Learned,  able, 
a  hanly  disinitant,  and  a  skilled  man  of  affairs,  be  bad  determined 
to  be  Archl)ishop  of  Prague,  and  this  object  he  pursued  with  on* 
alterable  constancy.  He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations, 
and  made  himself  as  oonapicuous  as  possible,  shifting  his  ground 
with  dexterity,  interposing  objections  and  smoothing  them  as  the 
interest  of  the  moment  might  dictate.  At  first  he  endeavored  to 
have  a  olanse  inserted  that  tlie  people  and  the  clergy  should  be  I 
empowered  to  elect  an  archbishop,  who  should  be  acknowledged 
and  confirmed  by  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  This  being  rejected, 
ho  procured  of  Sigismund  a  secret  agreement  that  the   electioii 


•  lUrtenc  Ampl.  Coll.  Vm.  710-t9.— H«rfmn.  ^^^.  1654.  IMO-a.— 
Cuterii  Liber  df-  I^cgaHonlbus  (Mon.  Cone  Oen.  Smc  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  a2a,  5: 
644).— lUyraUl.  lan.  1485,  No.  2S-3.— Ntocleri  Chroii.  *aa.  1484.  

The  dentocmtic  iDftuborxliDstion  cbftncuriBtic  of  the  Tkborites  is  seen  ia  is 
JncidcDt  occurring  in  September,  14S8.  Procc^ius  «nt  »  detscltmest  to  invide 
B«vari».  and  appointed  u  leader  a  capUiio  named  Pardufc  The  men  mudaied 
hcfon  setting  out,  nnd.  on  Prooopiua  interpoiing,  one  of  tbem  felled  him  to  the 
ground  with  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  «W»1.  The  man  who  atrudc  bin  wu 
I4to«ad  l«ider.  and  under  hU  guidance  the  Taboritee  loat  two  thouMnd  of  tbur 
..bHt  vauran^— jEK>d.  Oarlehi  I.  c  pp.  46S-7. 

Th«  MtlucttoD  to  fWfdoni  of  the  Bobemian  peasantry,  in  1487,  may  ba  ». 
■at lUd  at  tba  flnal  laaqlt  of  iha  overthrow  of  tba  Taboriwa. 
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sboold  be  held,  and  that  the  emperor  would  do  all  in  bis  power 
to  secure  tho  confirmation  by  tbo  pope,  without  coat  for  pallium, 
oonfirmation,  or  notarial  fees.  Although  this,  when  discovered, 
was  protested  against  by  the  legatee  of  the  council  and  refused 
by  the  council  itself,  he  proceeded,  in  1435,  to  obtain  an  election 
by  the  national  assembly  of  Bohemia,  to  the  great  disgust  of  tho 
OTthodoz,  who  reasonably  di-eaded  this  example  of  a  return  of  the 
primitive  methods  of  selecting  prelates.  Again  Sigismund  secretly 
accepted  this,  while  the  legates  declared  it  to  be  invalid,  and  that, 
as  an  infraction  of  the  Gompootatas  it  must  bo  annulled.  On  this 
question  the  whole  negotiation  was  nearly  wrecked,  and  it  was 
only  settled  by  Sigismund  and  his  son-in-law  and  heir,  Albert  of 
Austria,  promising  to  issue  letters  recognizing  Rokyzana  as  arch- 
bishop, and  to  compel  obedience  to  him  as  such.  After  this  it  re- 
quired but  a  fortnight  more  of  quarrelling  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  termination,  and  signatures  to  the  Compactata  were  duly  ex- 
changed July  5, 1436.  amid  general  rejoicings.  Sigismund,  restored 
to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  mnxle  a  show  of  complying  with  his 
promise,  by  writing  to  the  council  a  fetter  asking  Kokyzana's  con- 
firmation, at  the  same  time  explaining  to  the  legates  that  be  con- 
sidered the  council  ought  to  refuse,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
break  with  his  new  subjects  too  suddenly.  Of  course  tho  confir- 
mation never  came,  and  although  Rokyzana  called  God  to  witness 
that  he  did  not  wish  the  archbishopric,  the  policy  of  his  long  life 
was  devoted  to  obtaining  it.  With  all  convenient  speed  Si^smund 
forgot  the  pledge  to  enforce  obedience  to  him.  His  position  became 
so  dangerous  that  he  secretly  fled  from  Prague,  June  16, 1437,  and 
remained  in  exile  until  after  the  deaths  of  Sigismund  and  Albert^ 
when  he  returned  in  1440,  and  speedily  became  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Uuhemia.  This  position  he  retained  until  his  death,  in 
1471,  administering  the  archbishopric,  constantly  seeking  oonfir- 
mation at  the  hands  of  successive  popes,  and  subordinating  the 
policy  of  the  kingdom,  internal  and  external,  so  far  as  he  dared, 
to  that  object — not  the  least  anomalous  feature  of  tho  anomalous 
Oalijlin  Church.*     

•  Mnrtenc  Ampl.  Coll,  Vin.  854-S.— j5!gid.  Carlerii  Lib.  de  Leg«lionibua 
tMo«-  One.  Gen.  Hax.  XV.  T.  I.  pp,  8fi8-0,  S16-t7,  filfl,  5fl5,  S97, 600. 884-4,  «6a-4, 
«74-6. 878,  6W-e.  «88).— Th.  Ebendoriori  Di«r.  (lb.  pp.  787-»,  77ft-9, 7ea-8).— Jo, 
d«  TurouiA  Begeet.  (lb.  834-6,  637-6,  648,  SffS). 
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A  peace  in  whioh  all  partios  diBtnuted  «ach  other  and  pbd 
radically  different  interpretations  on  its  oonditions  was  ooi  tt^ 
to  beal  dissensions  bo  profound.    The  very  day  after  the  mHam 
ratification  of  the  Conip6u:taia  on  ominous  distarbftDoe  thcni 
how  superiicial  was  the  reconciliation.     In  the  presence  of  an  I* 
meiue  crowd,  at  the  high  altar  of  the  chnrcb  of  Iglao,  where  ih 
final  oonferencds  were  held,  the  Bishop  of  CkMitanoea,  ch^  of  Iki 
legation  of  the  coancil,  celebrated  man  and  iBtaraed  thuks  * 
God.    After  thif  the  letters  of  agreement  were  read  in  Bobeoin 
and  Rokyzana  oommentcd  upon  them  in  the  samo  lan^age:,mud 
to  the  difloomfon.  of  the  legatee.     He  had  been  oclebnitin^  ntf 
at  a  side  altar,  and  when  the  reading  was  finished  he  called  ost, 
"  If  any  one  wishes  couimunioo  in  both  clementa  let  him  oomeH 
this  altar  and  it  will  l>e  given  to  him.^'    The  legates  rushed  on 
to  him  and  twioe  forbade  him.  but  he  quietly  disregarded  then 
and  administoriMl  v)ic  saemmnnt  to  eight  or  ten  j>enKtns.     The  o- 
cident  exoitod  intense  feeling  on  both  sidea    The  Bohemiaiia  i^ 
manded  that  a  churuh  bn  oflsignod  to  them  in  Iglau  where  durtB^ 
their  stay  they  could  receive  the  sacnLment  in  both  kinds :  tin 
legates  refused  the  request,  although  urged  by  the  emperor,  wi 
finally,  after  threats  of  departure,  the  Bohenuans  were  forced 
content  themnelves  with  celebrating,  as  they  bad  previously  doM 
in  private  houses.* 

When  Sigiamund  was  fsirly  seated  on  the  throne,  tbere  followed 
an  endles!!  series  of  bickerings,  as  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ui 
usages  of  the  Roman  Church  were  restored,  supplanting  the  sim 
pier  worship  which  had  prevailed  for  twenty  years.  Consecn- 
tions,  conflnnations,  images,  relics,  holy  water,  benedictions,  w«e 
one  by  one  introduced — even  the  hated  religious  orders  were  tar 
reptittoufily  smuggled  in.  The  canonical  hours  and  chanta  wen 
renewed  in  the  churchos,  and  every  r.ffort  was  made  to  accustoa 
the  people  to  a  resurrection  of  the  old  order  of  things.  On  G* 
pus  Cbristi  day,  May  30, 1437,  a  gorgeous  procession  swept  thraogfa 
the  streets  of  Prague  bearing  the  host  on  high ;  the  legate,  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Kitlocsu.  and  the  Bishop  of  8egnia  hfMrird  it,  aad 
wore  dutifully  followed  by  the  emperor  and  empress,  the  nobla 


*  Th.  KlMndorfcrri  IMtr.  (loc  oit  8S).— Jo.  de  TurooiB  B^est.  (lb.  aSl-UV- 
Hfttkelart  Oltion.  uin.  USA. 
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and  a  mass  of  citizens.  As  a  mute  protest,  RotcTzana  mot  the  splen- 
did array,  attended  only  by  thnie  priests,  and  hearing  both  host  and 
cup.  To  iho  stem  puritans  who  hod  so  long  struggled  against 
the  Scarlet  Woman  the  imposing  oeremony  mast  have  seemed  & 
bitter  mockery,  for  the  Empress  IJarbura,  who  occnpied  a  oonspicu- 
ons  position  in  the  ranks,  was  a  woman  notorious  Tor  shamelefis 
lioentiousneas,  and,  moreover,  was  &d  avowed  atheist,  who  disbe- 
lieved in  the  immortaJity  of  the  soul.* 

Within  three  weeks  of  this  celebration,  Rokyzana  was  a  fugi- 
tiTe,  seeking  the  protection  of  George  Podiobmd  at  Ilradccz,  not 
without  reason,  if  ^neas  Sylvius  is  correct  in  saying  that  Sigis- 
mund  waA  about  to  arrest  him  and  punish  him  condignly.  Then 
the  process  of  reaction  went  on  apace.  Had  Sigismund  lived,  he 
might  have  ovoroomo  all  resistance,  and  reduced  the  land  to  obedi- 
ence to  Rome.  His  power  was  constantly  growing.  In  March 
the  surrender  of  the  Taborite  stronghold  of  Konigingratz  filled 
the  Hussites  with  constemation.  Not  Long  after  siege  was  laid 
to  Zion,  the  fastness  of  John  Kohacz,  a  powerful  baron  who  had 
refused  siibmis.sion.  lie  was  finally  raptured  in  it,  brought  to 
Frogue,  and  hanged  in  the  presence  of  the  em{)eror  with  sixty  of 
his  followers  &nd  a  priest.  Tradition  relates  that  on  that  very 
day  Sigismund  was  attacked  with  an  ulcer  which  grew  constant- 
ly worse  and  ended  his  days  in  December.  Ahnost  simultaneous 
with  this  was  tbe  decision  by  the  Council  of  liosle  on  the  question 
of  communion  in  both  elements,  in  which  it  skilfully  evaded  the 
inconsistency  of  the  prohibition  of  the  cup,  and  pronounced  it  to 
bo  the  law  of  the  ('hurch,  not  to  be  modifietl  without  authority. 
As  Albert  of  Austria,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Sigismund, 
was  a  zealous  Catholic  prince,  the  oouncU  was  emboldened  in  Janu- 
ary, 1438,  to  issue  an  edict  reciting  and  ordering  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  implacable  bull  of  February  23,  1418,  by  Martin  V., 
directed  against  the  errors  of  WicklifT,  Huss,  aud  Jerome.  This 
evidence  of  what  they  wore  to  expect  as  the  outcome  of  the  Com- 
pactata  gave  tlie  Taborrtes  and  the  disaffected  parties  in  Bohemia 
new  energy.  After  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  conncU  an  alhance 
was  made  with  Poland,  whose  boy-king,  Casimir,  was  elected  as  a 


*  Jo,  de  TaroDU  Regest  (loc.  dt.  pp. : 
St.— Nauderi  Cbron.  urn.  1487. 
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competitor.  Thns  strengthened  they  offered  effective  resistance 
to  Albert,  who  up  to  his  sudden  death,  October  27, 1439,  was  un- 
able to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  Four  months  later, 
Ladislofi,  bis  posthumous  son,  was  born,  and  a  long  minority,  with 
its  aooompanyiug  turbulent,  onablRd  the  Calixtins  again  to  get 
the  upper  hand,  over  both  the  Taboritcs  and  the  Catholics.  In 
1441  a  ooancil  held  at  Euttenberg  oigaoized  the  national  Church 
on  a  Calixtin  \ms\s.  Several  conferences  wore  held  with  the  T*^ 
boritcs,  and  the  points  at  iasnc  were  referred  to  the  national  diet 
held  in  January,  1444.  Its  emphatic  decision  in  favor  of  the  CaJlx- 
tin  doctrine  broke  up  the  Tabonto  organization.  The  cities  still 
held  by  them  surrendered  one  by  one,  and  the  members  were  scat- 
tered, for  the  most  part  joining  the  Calixtins.  Ah  a  separate 
sect  they  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  when,  in  1463,  George 
Podiebrad  captured  Mount  Tabor  and  dispersed  their  remaina.* 

Alter  the  death  of  Albert  what  central  authority  there  was  in 
Bohemia  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  two  governors,  Ptacok  rep- 
resenting the  Calixtins.  and  Mainhard  of  Rosenberg,  the  victor 
of  Lipan,  the  Catholics.  In  October,  1443,  we  hear  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  III.  as  about  starting  for  Bohemia  where  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  regency,  but  bis  hopes  were  frustrated. 
Ptaoek  died  in  1445,  when  the  choice  for  his  succession  fell  upon 
George  Podiebrad,  a  powerful  baron,  who,  though  only  twenty- 
four,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  military  ability  and  sa- 
gacity. He  was  largely  imder  the  influence  of  Rokyzana,  to  whom 
doubtless  his  election  was  due.  After  a  long  interval,  Rome  again 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Nicholas  V.,  who  ascended  the  papal 
throne  in  1447,  sent,  in  144S,  John,  Cardinal  of  Sant*  Angelo,  to 
Prague  as  legate.  The  Bohemians  eameelty  urged  him  to  ratify 
the  Compaotata  and  confirm  Rokyzana  as  archbishop.  Ho  prom- 
ised an  answer,  but  finding  the  sitnation  embarrassing,  he  secretly 
left  Prague  with  Mainhard  of  Rosenberg.     Popular  indignation 


*  Mn.  S^rlTti  Epitt  tsxi.  (Opp.  {n»dd,  ap.  Atti  della  Accademia  dd  Unoci, 
I89S,  p.  485),— Jo  de  Turonis  Rcgest  (Mon.  Cone  Oen.  Sbml  XV.  T.  L  pp.  8M, 
857).— Cuueruii  Hi&t.  Frat.  Onhod.  pp.  S7-8.— Nnucleri  Cbrao.  aoD.  1436,  t438. 
— CoDCU.  Buulienft.  Bess.  XXX.  (Unrduin.  VIII.  1344). — Petidonea  Bobetoorum 
(Tucic.  Bfif.  Expctcnd. «  Fugiend.  I.  810.  Ed.  1880).— Martene  Ampl.  ColJ.VIU. 
943-8.— £D.S7lTti£pisL  101  (Ed.  1571,  p.691).~-Chroii.Com»1.  Ztatfliet  (Usi^ 
tane  Ampl.  Coll.  Y.  448>— De  Bcbweinitz,  Hist  of  UoiUs  Pratnim,  pp.  81-8,  M. 
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enabled  Georgo  by  a  coup  ^etat,  m  whicli  there  was  considerable 
bloodshed,  to  render  himself  master  of  Prague  and  to  cast  Main- 
bard  into  prison,  where  he  died  soon  after.  Georgo  thus  became 
the  undisputed  master  of  Bohemia.  When  Ladiglad^  in  1459,  was 
recognized  as  king,  George  secured  the  regency,  and  when  the 
young  monarch  diod  towards  the  close  of  1457,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  George's  coronation  as  king  soon  followed.  Under  him, 
until  just  before  his  death  in  li71,  Kokyzana's  influence  was  al- 
most unbounded.* 

The  situation  of  Bohemia,  as  a  member  of  the  Latin  Church, 
was  unprecedented.  After  the  first  break  between  Eugenius  IV. 
and  the  Council  of  Basle  the  name  of  the  pope  disappoant  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  nnity.  These  were  carried  on 
by  both  sides  as  though  the  oonciliar  authority  was  supreme,  and 
the  papal  assent  or  confirmation  was  a  matter  of  no  moment,  al- 
though a  papal  legate  was  present  in  .lanuary,  143fi,  at  the  con- 
ference at  Stuhlweissenberg,  where  the  matter  was  virtually  set- 
tled. As  the  council  drew  to  its  weary  end,  jiowerless  and  dis- 
oroditcd,  the  triumpliant  Kugenius  was  not  disposed  to  recognize 
the  vahdity  of  its  acts  or  to  ratify  them  gratuitously.  The  Bo- 
hemians alleged  that  he  had  confirmed  the  Compactata,  but  no 
positive  evidence  was  forthcoming.  To  purchase  the  submission 
of  Germany,  in  1447,  be  had  ratified  a  portion  of  the  acts  of  the 
council,  but  the  Compactata  could  not  be  included  in  his  carefully 
guarded  decrees.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  V.,  in  1447,  the 
Bohemians  sent  to  him  a  deputation  ofTcring  him  their  allegiance, 
but  we  have  seen  how  wary  was  the  legate  whom  he  des(>atcbed 
in  return  to  Prague.  It  is  true  that  to  obtain  the  abdication  of 
Felix  v.,  Nicholas  issued  a  bull,  June  25,  144y,  approving  all  the 
acts  of  the  council  which  might  strictly  be  held  to  confirm  the 
Compactata,  but  the  character  of  the  bull  shows  that  it  had  in 
view  rather  the  material  interests  involved  in  benefices  and  prefer- 
ment. Whatever  doubt  the  Bohemians  may  have  bad  as  to  the 
papal  intentions  towards  them  was  speedily  dissipatcd.f 


•  M.V.  Sylvii  Hint.  Bohem.  c.  68.— Ejusd.  EplsL  zlx.  (0pp.  loedd.  p.  397).— 
lUynald.  BTiD.  U48,No.  3-5, 

f  jEgid.  C»rlerii.  Lib.  de  Legation.  (Mnnument.  Cone.  Ocn.  8«c.  XV.  T.  I. 
pp.  691,  094).— Cocblsi  Hint.  Hossit.  Lib.  xu.  auu.  1462.- Wadding,  ami.  14S3, 
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Rome,  in  fact,  had  never  proposed  to  recojO^ize  th«  oompromiM 
made  by  the  coudcIL  While  the  latter  wan  busy  in  endeavoring  to 
win  back  the  Hussites,  Eugenius  IV".  was  laboring  for  their  exter- 
mination by  the  usual  methods,  in  such  regions  as  he  could  reach. 
The  relationa  betn-een  Buheniia  and  Hungary  had  long  l>een  close, 
and  Hussitism  had  spread  widely  throughout  the  latt«r  kingdom 
as  weU  as  in  the  Slavic  territories  to  the  south.  As  early  as  1413 
we  hear  complaints  of  Wiciilittite  doutrines  carried  into  Croatia 
by  students  returning  from  the  (Tniversity  of  Pragua  As  Sigis- 
mund  was  King  of  Hungary,  the  Gompactata  were  sup^Ktsed  to 
cover  the  Hungarian  Hussites,  and  were  published  in  llungartaa 
as  well  as  in  liobeniian,  Geruian,  and  Latin.  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, how  false  he  was  to  his  Bohemian  subjeots,  and  those  of 
Hungary  he  cheerfully  abandoned  to  Korae.  Six  weeks  after  the 
eignatnre  of  the  Cotnjjactala  at  Iglau,  on  Auguat  22,  1430,  Kuge- 
nius  commi.s.sioiio<i  tbe  indefatigable  persecutor,  Fri  Giacomo  della 
Uarca,  as  Inquisitor  of  Hungary  and  Austria.  He  was  already  on 
the  ground,  for  in  January  of  that  year  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
as  present  in  the  conference  at  Stuhlweis-senberg.  Fri  (iiooomo 
lost  no  time.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  traversed  Hun- 
gary from  end  to  end,  with  merciloss  severity.  The  Aiviibishop 
of  Gran,  the  Chapter  of  Kalocsa,  the  Bishop  of  Waradein,  were 
loud  in  his  praises.  Their  dioceses,  they  said,  had  been  infected 
with  hi>rotics  so  numerous  that  a  rising  was  anticipated  which 
would  have  exceeded  in  horror  the  Bohemian  wars,  but  this  holy 
man  bad  exterminated  them.  The  numbers  whom  he  put  to  death 
are  not  enumerated,  but  they  must  have  been  considerable  from 
the  expressions  employed,  and  from  the  terror  inspired,  for  his  aa- 
aociatea  declai'ed  that  in  this  expedition  he  had  received  the  sub- 
mission oJf  fifty-live  thousand  converts.  As  the  Bishop  of  Wara- 
dein rapturously  declared,  had  the  Apostle  Paul  accompanied  him 


No.  l^.--Ra}DiUd.  UUL  1446.  No.  S,  4;  uui.  1417,  No.  5-7.~HardulD.  Vm. 
1807-9. 
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he  ooulil  not  have  effected  more.  Earnestly  the  Bisliups  uf  Caa> 
nad  and  TransylvaDia  appealed  to  him  to  visit  their  dioceses,  n-ltich 
abounded  in  heretics;  and  as  the  latter  prelate  speaks  of  the  Ilusa- 
ites  having  penetrated  to  his  bishopric  from  Mutdavia,  it  shows  how 
widely  the  heresy  had  been  diifuscd  through  southeastern  Europe.* 

Suddenly,  in  1437,  Fru  Giaoomo's  career  was  interrupted.  He 
had  crushed  the  Fratioelli  of  Italy,  the  wild  Cathari  of  Bosnia, 
and  the  fiercer  Tlussitcs  of  Hungary,  but  when  he  attacked  the 
orthodox  concubiuary  priests  of  Fiinfkirohen,  and  strove  to  force 
them  to  abandon  the  illicit  partners  who  were  universally  kept, 
they  proved  too  strong  for  even  his  iron  will  and  seasoned  nerves, 
backed  though  he  was  by  the  power  of  pope  and  kaiser  aod  the 
awful  authority  of  the  Inquisition.  Tlmy  raised  such  a  storm  at 
this  attempted  invasion  of  their  accustomed  privileges  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  work  and  dy  for  his  life.  He  appealed  to 
Eugenius,  and  Kugenius  to  Sigismund.  The  latter  wrote  to  Henry, 
the  Bishop  of  Fiinfkirchen,  peremptorily  ordering  him  to  recall 
Giacomo  and  give  him  every  aid.  and  also  to  Giacomo.  assuring 
him  of  8up[>ort.  Thus  ossailetl,  liishop  lleory  gave  instructions 
that  (riooomo  should  be  supplied  with  all  neoeasaries,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  chastity  on  the  priesthood  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned.  The  customary  penalty  in  Uungan'  for  such  ofFcncca 
was  live  marks,  and  the  synods  of  Gran  in  1450  and  1480  complain 
that  the  archdeacons  not  only  kocp  these  fines  for  themselves,  but 
encourage  the  criminals  in  order  to  denve  profit  from  them ;  in 
fact,  they  issued  in  Hungary,  as  in  many  other  places,  licenses  to 
sin,  which  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  indignation  caused  by  Gia- 
como's  interference  and  its  lack  of  suocess-t 

He  appears  to  have  moddlod  no  longer  with  the  private  livoa 
of  the  orthodox  clergy,  but  to  have  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
easier  work  of  exterminating  heretics.  Early  in  1437  we  hear  of 
him  south  of  the  Danube,  where  the  Bishop  of  Sreim  praised  his 
effective  work  ;  by  putting  to  death  all  who  could  not  be  converted, 
he  had  saved  the  diocese  from  a  rising  of  the  Hussites,  in  which 

*  Lnsertli,  MittliL'tlun^n  doa  Vercins  fUr  Ueech.  'lor  Dcutsctica  in  Bfihmeti, 
1B85,  pp.  103-4,  107.— WatliJiDR.  ano.  1486.  No.  1-11.— .<«gid.  C»ri«rii.  Ub.  de 
Legation.  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Smc.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  6fll). 

t  Witddiug,  sDti.  M37,  No.  6-1 3.— S^Dodd.  Strigooeas.  aaa.  1400,  1480  (Bat- 
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all  the  clei^  would  bare  been  slain.    Eagenios 
deBoribing  him  as  "a  vig(m>us  and  most  rutbleaa  vxtirptUti 
heresy,"  and  granting  him  the  power  of  nppointinjQ^  mboidinfe 
inqoieitonii,  thus  rendering  bim  an  inquiftitor-geoenl  in  sU  tb 
wide  re^on  confldod  to  him.     It  wus  prulfahU'  a  reaulc  uf  th 
quarrel  over  the  priestly  conculnnee  that  led^  in  1438s  Simon  i 
Bacska,  Archdeacon  of  Ftinfkirchen.  to  exGoinmiuucat«  him ;  te 
that  official  was  speedily  furoul  to  withdraw  the  anathema  br  Ck 
Emperor  Albert  and  the  Arobbisliop  of  Gnin.    For  a  while  bi  h- 
bon  were  interrupted  by  a  call  to  attend  the  Council  of  Feinn, 
held  in  143H  by  Eugenius  IV.,  to  offset  the  bostilo  afisemblige  it 
Basle,  but  he  speedily  rotm*ncd  to  Hungary.     It  was  doabUea 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  in  Poland  the  barons  and  cities  eatend 
into  a  solemn  Ica^o  and  csovenant  to  suppress  heresy,  April  SL 
1438 — just  before  Poland  intervened  in  Itohemia  to  protect  tlic 
Howites  from  the  Emperor  Albert    In  1439  Giacomo's  leal  n- 
ceived  a.  check  on  the  mure  imme4liate  fields  of  bis  biboni.    Ib 
Sreim  he  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  as  oonvioted    heretics,  i 
priest  and  three  associates ;  their  friends  assembled  in  force,  brolce 
open  the  prison  and  carried  off  the  culprits,  and,  what  is  diffioolt 
to  understand,  unless  the  heresy  wa«  merely  concubinage,  the  Arcfc- 
bishop  of  Kalocsa,  when  appealed  to,  protected  the  criminaU 
Giaoomo  had  recourse  to  the  Kmporor  Albert,  who  wrote  sharfdy 
to  the  archbishop  in  June ;  and  this  proving  ineffectaal.  again  ii 
August.    What  was  the  result  of  the  affair  is  not  knowo,  but  Al* 
bert,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  October,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
religion;  and  in  1440  Giaoomo  left  Hungary  on  aooount  of  ill- 
health.     He  seems  not  to  bare  been  immediately  replaced,  and,  ia 
the  absence  of  organized  persecution,  the  tares  speedily  began  to 
jnaltiply  again  among  the  wheat.     In  January,  1444,  Eugenitu 
IV.,  deploring  the  spread  of  Hussitism  throughout  the  Danubias 
re^ons,  appointed  the  Observantino  Vicar  Fubiano  of  Bacs  aa  in- 
quisitor for  the  whole  Slavonian  vicariate,  which  included  Hun- 
gary, with  power  to  apjxtint  inquisitors  under  him.    These  were 
authorized  to  act  in  cum|)lete  inde[}endence  uf  the  local  prclalCB: 
Holy  Land  indulgences  were  promised  to  all  who  would  aid  them, 
and  excommunication,  removable  only  by  poitc  or  inquisitor, 
against  alt  withholding  assistance.    In  July.  1446,  Eugenius  again 
tUadet  to  tho  Uuurishing  coudiuon  of  Hussitism  in  Hungary  and 
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Moldavia,  in  apitfl  of  the  lalmre  nf  the  friars,  and  he  recupB  to  the 
question  which  baffled  Giacoirio  della  Marca.  Many  parish  priests, 
he  says,  in  these  regions  net  only  keep  concubines  pubhcly,  but 
teach  that  there  is  no  sin  in  intepcourso  between  unmarried  per- 
sons; the  question  has  been  askeil  bim  whether  this  is  heresy,  jus- 
ticiable by  the  Inquisition  ;  this  he  answers  in  the  ailirmatiTe,  and 
authorizes  Fabiano  and  his  deputies  to  treat  it  as  such.  Appar- 
ently it  was  not  the  practice  itself,  bat  the  justification  of  it,  which 
watt  so  heinous.* 

If  Rome  was  thus  actire  in  repressing  Hussitism,  and  thos  re- 
f^ardlcBS  of  the  Oompactata  while  crippled  by  the  quarrel  with  the 
fathers  of  Basle,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that,  after  tlie  abdi- 
cation of  Felix  V.  and  the  restoration  of  unquestioned  supremacy, 
Nicholas  V.  was  not  disposed  to  respect  the  bargain  niade  by  the 
council  or  to  regard  the  ('aUxtins  in  any  Light  but  that  of  hero- 
tics.  It  was  iu  vain  that  the  Uuhoioians  pi'ufTered  obedience  if 
only  the  Oompactata  were  confirm^,  with  a  tacit  condition  that 
Bokyzana's  claims  to  the  archbishopric  should  be  recognized. 
Ostensibly  the  solo  difficulty  in  the  wjiy  of  reunion  lay  in  the  use 
of  the  cup  by  tho  laity  and  the  oommunion  of  infanta;  save  this 
there  was  by  this  time  but  little  to  distinguish  the  Calixtins  from 
the  rest  of  the  I^tin  churches,  although  occasionally  the  questton 
of  tho  aeqaeatrated  church  lauds  emerged  into  view.  The  papacy 
bad  taken  its  position,  however,  and  it  would  have  plunged  all 
(Christendom  into  war,  as,  in  fact,  it  more  tlian  once  attempted, 
rather  than  admit  that  the  Conncil  of  Baalo  had  l>een  justified  in 
purchasing  peace  by  conceding  oommunion  in  both  elements.  Be- 
hind this,  however,  was  the  question  of  Uokyrana's  confinnatlan. 
J-'ncaa  Sylvius  informs  ua  that  in  1451  he  convinced  Gcvorge  Po- 
diebrad  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  this,  and  secured  a  prom- 
ise that  tho  attempt  should  bo  abandoned,  he  pledging  himself 
that  if  (Joorge  would  prwient  tho  names  of  several  siiitable  persons 
the  pope  would  select  one,  and  peace  would  then  be  established. 
This  treated  the  Com^Ktctata  as  of  minor  importance,  and  was 


■  Waddini;.  ann.  1437,  No.  lS-21 ;  aon.  1438.  No.  13-16 ;  Bnn.  1489,  No.  41-S ; 
■nn.  UIO,  Nu.  7;  luiii.  1444.  No.  44;  auri.  1440.  No.  lO.—Horburt  dc  Pulfitiii  SU- 
tuU  Rr([iii  Polnniie,  Samoncii,  1507,  p.  162.— R-i^iaald.  ana.   1446,  Ko,  10.— 
Thcincr  Monnmcnt.  Slavor.  Mi-ridiao.  1. 3M. 
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doabtleas  wholly  nnanthorized.  Neither  George  nor  Rokyaaft 
gmTe  np  their  hopes:  Lho  eifurt  was  renewed  agairi  and  agiia, 
now  with  the  pope,  now  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  HI-,  and  dow 
witii  Uie  Q«nnaii  Diet,  but  all  to  no  parpoee.  Ooo««ioD&Iiy  when 
tiiere  wu  an  object  to  be  gaioed  hopea  wonld  be  betd  oat,  oolr 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  papal  emissaries  represraited  Rokyzmna  to 
Bcane  as  the  meet  wicked  and  perfidious  of  ho'eeianchs,  whose  m- 
Ognition  would  be  the  destruction  of  what  ranoined  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Bohemia,  and  there  never  was  the  slightest  idea  of  aaa- 
firming  hioi.* 

When  the  orerthrow  of  Nainhard  of  Rosenberg  and  the 
oentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  George  Podiebrad  showc 
that  no  further  hopes  were  to  be  built  on  the  Cathcdic  party  in 
Bohemia.  Nicholas  V.  fell  back  upon  the  old  methods  and  resolved 
to  tr}'  what  could  be  done  br  a  missionary  inquisitor.  He  had  at 
hand  an  instrument  admirably  fitted  for  the  work.  Giovaani  da 
Capistrano.  ricargf^neral  of  the  Obserrantine  Franciscans,  bad 
commenced  liis  career  ns  an  inquisitor  in  1417;  he  was  now  in  fail 
aixtv-sLxth  year,  vij^mfus  and  im[ilacablo  as  ever.  Small  and  m- 
■gttificant  in  appearance,  shrtTellcd  by  austerities  until  he  seemed 

•  £a.  &;IrU.  Epistt.  180, 346-7, 859, 404  (Ed.  lSTl,ppL  687, 782-S.  7BS,  M7).- 
Waading.  tun.  1455,  No.  9 ;  aoo.  1456,  No.  11-13. 

lo  GfOTye  podiebrad'*  letter  of  1468  to  hit  •oo-in-Uw  MftUhxtu  OcvdaM^*^ 
ootnplatBtng  of  his  tmtsirat  b;  the  Hoi;  See,  he  aajB,  "In  tnith  there  woe 
ibrmerl*  in  Botumla  maoy  erron  ooacaniiig  tb*  MeniDeot,  uid  abo  oooeanrilg 
the  ornuncMi  asd  Tatmeati  ia  adniiidBteTfDg  tte  rite,  utd  tb«  vcMrmCkw  <^ 
Mints,  but  bj  dinj)«  grnce  tbow  bftve  be«B  k>  ndaced  that  then  is  acaral; 
aaj  diSorance  now  cxiiting  with  the  Koman  Cbarcb.  By  comparing  what  w«a 
cmtomaiy  thirtj  or  fort;  yean  ago  frith  the  present,  it  will  be  seen  that  ttttie 
renaiiu  to  do  in  oomparuoo  with  what  has  been  accoapUihcd." — XKAcho^ 
epicflrg.  III.  S34. 

A  scitablc  part  of  tbts  retrogrwion  occorred  in  14S4,  wh?n  edicts  mn  it- 
MMd  In  Um  nuns  of  L&disU«,  wilb  the  convent  of  RolcTxtna,  ordering  that  tbe 
Cffalfci  B&d  pHpda,  in  tbe  canon  of  the  ma.-*.,  shoald  be  recited  la  Latin  aad 
Dot  in  tbe  Tolj^i  tongue:  that  coufeHioD  should  be  a  preroqtiisito  to  oaaraHa> 
ioa;  thKt  chiliirvn  •lioulil  not  receive  cotumuDion  wiUioat  duo  prcpantka; 
that  the  blood  nf  the  Euclmrtst  thonld  not  be  carried  beyond  the  cborclMS  far 
fear  of  accident*;  that  no  ooe  stiould  a<lmiuiater  it  without  Irttvre  aiilwiill 
caliBg  hia  priesthood :  that  no  marriaf^  shoald  bo  celebrated  witlwHrt  !»■■■ 
pobHiixd  in  ftiU  church.— Cbroo.  Comet  ZanUlieL  aon.  1434  (Uartene  AiapL 
Con.  V.  486-7). 
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to  consifit  only  of  skin  aad  bone  and  nerreii.  he  rarely  tasted  meat 
and  tUluwed  biinself  but  four  hoars  of  flloop  out  of  llic  twenty- 
four,  the  remainder  being  all  too  few  for  hia  restless  and  indefat- 
igable activity.  His  saintly  and  self-denying  life  had  gained  him 
enriable  jmwcrs  as  a  thauiniiturge,  and  his  reputation  as  a  preacher 
dre^v  crowds  to  Viaten  to  hia  elotjuence.  In  1451  he  was  busy  in 
exterminating  the  FraticelU,  but  be  8usi>ended  his  blooiiy  work  at 
the  call  of  Nicholas  to  undertuke  the  cunvorsion  of  the  Ilu&siteo. 
Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  contribute  to  the  dramatic;  effect 
of  his  mission.  Before  assuming  it  he  sought  the  dinne  assent  by 
oonsulting  the  Virgin  ut  As^usi,  when  the  heavenly  light  diUused 
aruund  him  was  a  sign  that  bis  npostolato  was  conSrmed ;  be  ac- 
cepted the  unlurged  powers  which  extended  his  inquisitorial  com- 
mission to  the  Bohemian  territories,  and  net  forth.  Everywhere 
on  his  road  multitudes  assembled  to  see  and  listen  to  the  man  of 
God.  and  everywhere  his  miraculous  powers  manifested  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  mission.  At  Brescia  he  addressed  an  assembly 
computed  at  one  huudreil  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and,  though 
walls  and  trees  were  broken  down  by  the  masses  of  men  gathered 
thickly  upon  them,  not  a  human  being  was  injured.  At  the  cross* 
ing  of  the  River  Sile,  near  Troviso,  the  party,  with  true  Obaervim- 
lino  austerity,  liad  no  money  to  pay  ferriage,  and  the  surly  ferry- 
man  refused  free  transjK>rtation ;  but  Capiatrano  quietly  took  the 
habit  of  San  Bernardino,  which  he  carried  with  him.  Laid  it  upon 
the  waters,  and  they  shrank  away  till  all  had  passed  dry-shod, 
when  they  resumed  their  former  volume.  Thus  hei-alded,  bis  way 
througb  Venice  and  Vienna  wus  a  triumphal  progress;  crowils  of 
sixty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  to  hear  iiira  preach  were 
common ;  men  cuiue  from  a  distauce  of  live  hundred  miles  to  listen 
to  him ;  at  Vienna  threo  hundred  thousand  w«re  i-eekoned  pres- 
ent; the  sick  were  brought  before  him  in  thousands,  and  the  mi- 
raculous cures  which  he  wrought  were  computed  by  hundreds. 
The  ecclesiastical  machinery  was  evidently  woU-dovisod  and  of- 
feotively  worked,  and  the  desired  impression  wus  produced.* 

In  vain  the  emperor  asked  permission  for  him  to  visit  Prague. 
Podiehrad  and  Kokyzana  refused  it  peremptorily,  and  Capistrano's 
zeal  for  marLyrdum  wa^  nut  suUicient  to  prompt  him  to  disregard 
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their  wishes.     F'umiabed  with  imperial  letters  to  the  CatboVu  i^ 
blcs  and  to  their  leader,  Ulric  Maiohard  of  Rosenberg,  he  tami 
in  July  to  the  safer  regioa  of  Moravia,  where  presumably  tbeit 
fluenoe  of  Podiebnul  and  Rokyzana  was  not  so  strong.     Here  la 
career  indicates  how  little  foundation  tbere  was  for  the  persiUA 
Catholic  coDiplatntfi  of  the  pruscriptive  intolenuicc  of  tbo  Calixtin 
ThoDgh  on  Bobeiiuan  territory,  Catholic  and  11  usaite  seem  to  Ibr 
been  dwcUini;  together  in  mutual  liarmony ;  the  Dishop  of  Olmifi 
was  a  Catbubc,  and  no  hindrance  sijeuui  to  have  bcicn  cxperienofli 
by  Capistrano  in  his  Ubors  for  the  conversion  of  the  so-called  W 
etics.    Be^^jnning  at  Briinn,  Augiist  1, 14^1,  there  is  a  registeroofr 
taining  nnnii»  and  dates  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  oonveraos 
made  by  him  up  to  May,  1-453.    Yet  at  the  same  time  be  wu  n- 
stricted  to  i>oraua8ion,  and  was  not  allowed  to  use  inquiatoriil 
methods.     As  bis  converts  were  voluntary,  he  smoothtMl  the  pilll, 
of  the  repentant  heretic,  reconciling  him  to  the  Church  with  odf 
the  iodiction  of  a  salutary  penance,  and  allowing  hiin  to  retain  iJl 
hia  poeseesions  and  dimities.     Where  the  bervtio  was  h&rdenedi 
he  waa  powerless,  except  through  such  miraculous  power  as  bt 
could  wield.    The  situation  was  an  anomalous  one — anexampM, 
in  fact,  in  the  Middle  Ages— of  heretic  and  Catholic  dwelling  U^ 
gether  in  peace,  the  heretic  in  the  ascendant,  yet  not  only  iokst- 
ating  the  Catholic,  but  allowing  a  man  Uke  Capistrano  (o  irander 
through  the  land  denouncing  heretics  and  making  conversions  on- 
molested.    To  Capistrano  the  position  was  irritating  in  the  ex- 
tremt!,  insomuch  as  be  was  limited  to  the  arts  of  pci*suasion,  and 
was  unable  to  enforce  bis  arguments  with  the  dung;eon  and  the 
stake.    This  peculiar  state  of  things  is  well  illustrated  by  an  ad- 
venture related  of  him  at  Breslau.    Tlumgli  Silesia  ha^^l  a  Cathohc 
bishop,  it  belonged  to  Bohemia,  and  mutual  tolerance  was  estab- 
lished.   In  the  summer  of  1453  Capistrano  came  there  and  labored 
to  convert  the  Hussites,  but  thnso  sons  of  Belioi^  to  riclioule  bis 
miraculous  (lowers,  pla^^ed  a  young  man  in  a  bier,  oarrie<l  him  to 
where  the  inquisitor  was  preaching,  and  asked  the  latter  to  rosos- 
oitate  the  deiul.    Cajiistrano  sternly  replied,  "  Let  him  have  bis 
portion  with  the  dead  in  eternity!"  and  went  his  way.     Then  tlw 
heretics  said  to  the  crowd, "  We  have  holier  men  among  us  f*  and 
one  of  them  went  to  the  collin,  calling  to  its  inmate,  "  Petpr, 
arise  1"  and  then  whispering,  "It  is  time  to  get  up;"  but  then 
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was  no  response,  and  the  unfortunate  youth  was  found  to  be 
really  dead.  Yot  at  this  very  iimo  Capistnino  had  no  difficulty 
in  oxcrcising  his  inquisitorial  otiicc  ])itilcssly  when  the  victims 
were  unfortunate  Jews.  A  oooutry  priest  was  said  to  have  sold 
them  eight  consecratcMl  hosts  for  use  in  their  infernal  rites,  Ca- 
pistrauo  seized  those  imphcatod,  tortured  them  to  confession,  and 
burned  them,  while  a  woman  who  was  implicated  was  torn  with 
red-hot  pincers.  An  old  Jewess  embraced  Christianity,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  slain.  The  Jews  were  accuswl  of  the  murder,  and 
also  of  that  of  a  Christian  boy.  Capistrano  nia<ie  another  on- 
slaught on  them,  and  this  time  burned  no  less  tliaii  forty-one.  It 
is  easy  to  gather  from  this  incident  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Hussites  had  he  been  able  to  wreitk  liis  will  on  thera. 
Those  of  Moldavia  and  Poland^  whither  he  despatched  three  of  his 
associate  inquisitors  under  Ladislas  the  Hungarian,  probably  felt 
the  full  rigor  of  the  canons.* 

During  all  this  the  CaUxtin  leadens  had  not  been  wholly  in- 
differont.  At  the  commoncomcnt  of  Capistrano's  mission  Koky- 
Kana  ^vroto  to  him  in  a  friendly  tone,  remonst  rating  with  him  for 
oondemning  as  a  heresy  the  communion  in  buth  elements,  which 
the  Oounoil  of  Basle  hatl  permitted  to  the  Bohemians.  Some 
correspondence  ensued,  in  which  Capistrano  tcKtk  high  ground  aa 
to  the  use  of  the  cup  and  the  papal  supremacy ;  there  were  nego- 
tiatioDS  for  a  conference,  and  at  one  time  ho]ies  were  entertained 
of  an  accommodation.  Capistrano,  however,  skilfully  eluded  a 
disputation  on  various  pretexts,  but  really,  as  we  learn  from  his 
conlidcntial  loiter  to  the  ^^(linal -legate,  Niehulas  uf  i  'usa,  liecause 
he  knew  that  the  Calixtins  had  on  their  side  tlie  weight  of  au- 
thority and  tradition.  Both  parties  gradually  lost  their  temper 
and  published  against  each  other  letters  filled  with  scurrility. 
Having  thus  rondonxl  nmicuhlo  negotiations  impossible,  Oapis- 
trano  could  safely,  in  1452,  ask  Podiebnwl  for  a  safe-conduct  to 
Prague,  and  on  its  refusal  summon  him  to  render  the  aid  and 
service  due  to  him  as  a|Hwtolic  commissionur  and  imjuisitor.f 

When  the  German  princes  assembled  in  the  Diet  of  1452,  the 


*  Wadding,  sun.  14S1.  No.  17-30 :  aoa.  1433,  No.  18.  Sfl ;  utn.  1468,  No.  t-t. 
t  Wftddinf;  iitin.   1451.  Ho.  ii-^;  un    1453,  No.  I,  13.— Soumeraberg  Bi* 
kmc.  Her.  Scriptl.  I.  84-3.— Cocbltd  Ui»t.  Uu»sil.  Ub.  x.  aim.  1451. 
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]{<)liemiaiu  addroased  thorn,  ocnnplaimn^  that  althoai^h  tbCTim 
living  in  peeco  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  the  provisioesri 
the  Oompacl&ta.  which  decLarod  that  no  one  should  be  stigmt&H^ 
as  a  heretic  for  partaking^  in  both  element*,  vrero  violatad  bri 
fri&r  namcfl  Capistrano,  who,  under  the  guise  of  an  apostolkeoa- 
muBuonor  and  in^jtiisilor.  was  traversing  their  temtories  pvodu 
ing  that  all  lltnujtttstH  were  heretiui.    The  ag^ruement  which  W 
cost  so  mnch   blotrii  was  thns  plainly  infrinie'twl,  and.  notwitb- 
staadiiig  their  desire  for  peace,  a  persistence  in  tliis  would  reviic 
all  the  old  troubles.     This  was  significant  of  strife,  and  Caf» 
trano,  on  hl»  side,  woa  eagerly  ongagnl  in  stimulnting  it    Ht 
wrote  to  the  jwpe  that  certain  propositions  of  a<;coiiuiiodati:* 
ontortainod  by  the  cardinal-legiite  were  disgraceful,  and  sjx  • 
hopefully  of  negotiations  which  he  was  carrying  on  wHlh  the  *■■ ' 
man  princes  for  a  now  crusade  against  the  Unesitoa.     Nichoiu 
of  ("usa  WHS  efToftually  sntilil>od  for  diixing  to  talk  of  conferenm 
and  terms  of  accommodation.    He  promptly  threw  himself  on  the 
other  sidn  and  contributed  his  share  towards  provoking  a  fr«di 
ocmHict,  fay  issuing,  in  June.  145S,  an  encyclical  to  the  Bohemiana 
in  which  he  plainly  told  them  that  tboee  who  were  not  with  the 
Church  must  bu  against  it ;  that  the  <:k>mpactata  mast  be  thrawn 
aaide.  as  Ihoy  had  not  effected  the  union  for  which  they  were 
dcaigno<l,  and  that  nothing  save  pure  and  simple  obedience  to  tbs 
Holy  Hbo  could  be  entertainwi.    To  render  the  irritation  cmnj^etc 
needed  only  the  cxquiuite  iniwlence  with  which  he  assured  them 
that  the  Church  was  too  pious  a  mother  to  ooDoede  to  her  childreit 
what  she  knew  to  be  injurious.* 

Oapislrano's  busy  mischief-making  was  bearing  its  fruits.  The 
broach  between  Rome  and  Bohemia  was  constantly  widening,  and 
if  tho  Keal  of  tho  German  princes  could  bo  brought  to  correspond 
to  the  ardor  of  the  missionar}'  of  strife,  the  horrors  of  the  oU 
Hussite  wars  might  bo  hopefully  looked  for  again.  During  the 
Temain<lpr  of  the  year  14o'i  we  find  him  traveUing  throngfa 
many,  probably  with  this  charitable  object,  though  at  I^i| 
paased  long  enough  for  his  eloquence  to  win  for  his  rigid 
sixty  professors  and  students.!    His  efforts  to  raise  a  crusade 

•  Wadding.  »nn.l432,No.  3-4, 13-14.— Cochlici  Hint.  Hiiasit.  Uh.  n. 
1401,  t  Chron.  Gbaetwrgcx  sbil  1131. 
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a^^ainat  Bohemia,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  capture  of 
CoiiHtiLntinopIo  lu  May,  1453.  Tbo  immense  imprcsstun  which 
this  produced  throughout  Christondora,  the  nnivcrsal  alnrm  at 
the  progress  oX  the  Turk,  aii<l  the  necessity  of  defending  Europe 
against  his  approach,  8]H!cdUy  throw  into  the  sha^lo  all  minor 
questions.  A  new  crusade  was  imperatively  wanted,  but  it  could 
not  bo  wasted  upon  Bohetiiia  and  the  Utratjuists. 

During  the  summer  of  14A3,  as  wo  liave  seen,  Capistrano  was 
tranquilly  employing  hia  enforced  leisure  in  burning  Jews  at 
Brealau.  Thence  he  went  to  Poland,  wliere  we  find  liim  at  Onu 
cow  throwing  into  prison  a  phj^-sioian,  Master  l*aul,  whom  he  bus- 
pccted  of  being  an  emissary  of  Rokyzano.  He  applied  again  to 
Fodiebrud  for  a  safe^onduct  to  Prague,  which  was  curtly  refused 
on  the  ground  that  when  it  had  t>eeii  previously  offerod  it  had 
not  been  accepted,  and  that  Ijulislas  did  not  want  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom  disturbed.  He  left  Cracow  May  15, 1454,  for  Brea- 
lau  and  Ohnutz,  whence  he  atill  liojMjd  to  accom]>lisli  something 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  Bohemia,  into  which  he  had  not  boon 
allowed  to  penetrate.  I^kyzana  at  this  time  was  inspired  with 
hopes  that  tlia  terror  of  the  Turk  and  the  need  for  (Christian 
unity  would  enable  him  to  realize  his  dream  of  the  archbishoprio. 
He  made  the  large  concessions  alluded  to  above  on  many  of  the 
poiuts  of  diKsidence,  and  used  every  effort  with  the  emperor  to 
procure  through  him  the  jxipal  conflnuation.  A  Iott«r  from  Ladis- 
las,  of  June  13,  to  the  Bishop  of  Olmiitz,  asking  him  to  restrain 
Capistrano  from  using  such  violent  terms  in  denouncing  Bohe- 
niiaos,  as  he  was  doing  more  harm  than  good,  was  evidently  a 
move  in  the  same  game.  Yet  even  the  paramount  interests  of 
Christendom  could  not  win  for  Kokyzana  the  coveted  confirma- 
tion, although  those  interests  soon  diverted  Capistrano's  liepy 
energies  from  the  heretic  to  the  infidel.* 

A  brief  and  clear-cut  letter  of  .*Eueas  Sylvius  to  Capistrano, 
dated  July  2(),  1454,  tells  him  to  give  up  the  dreum  of  getting  to 
Prague  and  go  to  Frankfort,  where  he  will  l>e  useful.  An  assem- 
bly of  princes  had  been  held  in  R&tisbon,  where  a  crusade  had 


•  Wadding,  aan.  1458.  No.  9-10;  ann.  1964,  No.  IS-IS,  17-16,— Cliroo.  Cor- 
net Zatilfliet  (U»rt«u«  AmpL  Coll.  V.  AS^7).—£a.  9jtrU  Eput.  404  (£d.  ISTl, 
p.  947J. 
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been  agreed  upon,  and  Philip  of  Burgundy  had  consented  to  lead 
it.  Final  arrangements  were  to  bo  made  in  Frankfort  in  October, 
and  there  JCncas  Sylriua  wanted  the  ai<l  of  Capistrano's  tireless 
ardor.  Their  correspondence  at  this  juncture  shows  the  terror 
which  existed  lest  Europe  should  be  overran  ;  the  confuBion  and 
nnccrtainty  which  prevailed,  and  the  selfish  differences  which 
threatened  to  neutralize  effort  At  Frankfort  their  worst  fears 
were  realized.  The  zeal  of  the  prinocs  had  cooled,  and  they  de- 
clared the  purpose  of  the  po[)e  and  emperor  was  to  steal  their 
money  and  not  to  fight.  They  demanded  that  the  business  should 
be  conducted  by  a  general  council  which  should  at  the  same  time 
repress  the  Holy  See— in  fsK-t,  Iwth  parties  were  selfishly  endeav- 
oring to  turn  the  agony  of  Kurope  to  account;  the  |»ope  to  raise 
money,  and  the  princes  to  recover  their  independenoe.  All  that 
.^ncas  and  Capistrano  eonli)  ol)tain  was  a  promise  that  at  the 
Pentecost  of  1455  they  would  meet  the  emperor  and  determine 
what  oould  be  done.  In  February  and  March,  1455,  they  began 
to  Bsaemble  at  Neabarg,  near  Vienna,  where  Podicbrad  again 
used  every  effort  to  procure  Rokyzana's  confirmation.  As  for  the 
crusade,  the  energies  of  Christendom  seemed  paralyzed  by  tho 
petty  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  its  rulers.  At  last,  nnder  the 
unflagging  eloquence  of  ^neas  and  Capistrano,  things  appeared 
to  be  taking  shape,  when  the  news  was  n^^ived  of  the  death  of 
Nicholas  V.  on  March  22.  Everything  fell  to  pieces^  and  the 
princes  departed,  postponing  action  until  the  next  year.  It  was 
a  forcible  example  of  the  utility  of  tlie  papacy,  which  supphed  a 
oomuion  head  to  the  discordant  forces  of  the  time.* 

Capistrano's  impetuous  energies  were  now  fairly  enlisted  in 
the  strife  witb  the  Tiu-k,  and  the  Hussites  hud  a  respite.  In  fact, 
the  ntuation  was  too  alarming  to  [XTmil  of  their  ]>crsecution,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unbending  rigidity  of  I^ome, 
that  even  in  this  {x-rilous  juncture  the  overtures  and  conceenma 
of  Podicbrad  an<l  Rokyzana  availed  them  nothing. 

Calixtus  III.  was  elected  April  S,  with  a  speed  which  showed 
bow  dangerous  a  papal  interra^um  was  considered.     He  at  onoe 
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sent  l^atee  to  preach  the  crusade  tliroughout  Europe,  and  com- 
menoed  to  build  war-ships  on  the  Tiber  The  HungaiianR,  who 
woro  justly  excited  at  the  impendiag  invasion  of  Mahomet  II. 
b^god  Capifitrano  to  come  to  them  and  use  his  eloquence.  Ca- 
iiztua  gave  him  permission,  confirmed  all  the  fiowors  conferred 
on  hiia  by  Nicholas,  and  be  undertook  the  task  which  was  to 
complete  his  life's  work.  Yot  even  these  new  duties,  which 
wrought  his  fiery  soul  to  a  higher  tension  than  evar,  did  not 
wholly  distract  his  att*ntion  from  the  hated  Hussites.  The  junc- 
ture seemed  favorable  for  u  reoonoiliation,  wliich  every  motive  of 
policy  dictated.  Besides,  ^neas  Sylvius  hod  just  been  promoted 
to  the  cardinalate,  and  that  crafty  diplomat  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  liohemians  look  upon  him  as  their  friend.  They  not 
only  hoped  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  the  Comixictata,  but  the 
cardinal's  hat  for  Rokyzana.  Hearing  of  this,  Capistrano  wrote, 
March  24,  145C,  from  Iluda  to  CaJixtus  disRuadmg  him  in  the 
most  vigorous  tenus.  The  Hussites  aro  the  worst  of  mankind, 
fearing  neither  God  nor  man ;  the  begirt  can  scarce  conceive  the 
errors  which  they  believe,  or  the  abominations  which  they  prac- 
tise in  secret.  The  Compactata  are  their  sole  bulwark  ;  if  these 
are  confirmed,  the  Flnssitea,  who  abound  socretly,  not  only  in  Bo- 
hemia but  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  the  neigh- 
boring regions,  will  rise  and  doclaro  tliemselvee.  The  warning 
was  sufficient  and  the  overtures  wero  rejected.* 

Suddenly  the  news  came  that  the  dreaded  Mahomet  II.  was 
advancing,  and  had  laid  siege  to  T'elgnide.  Ijidislas.  who  was 
King  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of  Uohemia,  was  at  Huda-Pesth,  and 
with  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  CiUei,  on  pretext  of  a  hunting-excur- 
sion, basely  fled  to  Austria.  Jolin  Hunyady,  Count  of  Transylva- 
nia, who  ha^l  boon  regent  of  the  kingdom,  denized  the  Himga- 
rian  forces,  with  some  German  crasadera  who  had  come  to  his 
assistance,  while  Capistrano  marched  with  him  as  pa|ml  commander 
of  the  crusade.  Glorious  in  the  annals  of  Hungary  is  the  vict-ory 
of  Belgrade.  With  a  flotilla  of  boats  on  the  Oanulje,  Uunyady, 
on  July  14, 1456,  cut  his  way  into  the  town  through  tho  beleaguer- 
ing forces.  Furious  were  the  attack  and  tho  defence  until  the 
22d,  when  a  fierce  assault  by  the  Turks  was  repulsed,  and  the  be- 
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•eged  foDoired  ihe  nHnoting  oiemy,  bnmed  one  of  tbcsr  en^ 

ipiking  some  of  tbeir  casaoo  aadouryuig  the  rest  badcnttoAi 
toim,  whem  tbef  did  good  aetrioe  duriig  the  rest  of  that  im» 
nhie  day.  llahoniet  gKthered  together  his  forces  for  a  last  ds 
ptimte  attempt,  whidi  vu  a  fiiiliire.  ai>d  daring  lUe  night  he  Ati 
leanng  tweotr-foor  thoiBaad  nan  apuo  the  Seld,  sad  three  ha- 
dred  cnnaoii.  Hia  annj  vm  ntteriy  di^msed,  and  this  dieiM. 
Aided  bj  the  beraio  raMtanos  of  Scaodarbeg  in  Aif—«i«^  umMf 
the  Tarkish  inraatm  and  gare  Europe  a  breattung-epell.  It  eat 
bcnrerer,  the  Uvea  of  the  two  heroes  to  whom  it  was  dae.  Tin 
tfeach  of  the  dead  bodies  nckeoed  the  anny  of  the  rictoo,  u^ 
John  lionyady  fell  a  notim,  Aognst  IL.  to  the  epAdeniic,  vhid 
prerented  the  foUowing  op  of  the  advantage.  Oftputraoo  hal 
thfowa  himBeU  into  the  work  with  all  his  seU-forgetful  eaUma- 
aan.  His  eluquenoe  had  wmught  the  Christians  up  to  the  htghflt 
jkdtt  of  religious  exaltation  ;  the  cnuaiders  a'oold  obey  no  one  bit 
him,  and  hia  labors  were  meewsnt.  He  pawed  da>-s  \ritbout  tiw 
tar  food,  and  nights  vitboot  rest;  tar  seventeen  da^rSf  it  s  aui 
bvlore  the  victc^,  he  slept  hat  serea  hoots  in  aU.  lie  was  in  Ui 
MTCBty-tiiBt  year,  with  a  frame  weakened  by  habitual  auslefiti^i. 
and  when  the  strain  was  pa&t  exhaosted  natare  paid  the  patalt;. 
A  slow  fever  set  in,  August  6,  under  which  he  wasted  awar,  u^ 
died,  October  23.  tie  wag  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type  vrhkk 
tbe  age  piodooed  of  the  ideal  son  of  the  Churcifa ;  a  purely  artifi- 
cial creation,  in  which  the  weaksess  of  hamanity  disappeared  with 
•ome  of  lis  virtues,  and  the  wb^de  nature,  wiUi  its  rare  powon, 
was  concentrated  in  unselfish  devotion  to  a  mistaken  iwrpow. 
Sodi  men  are  the  tools  uf  the  norUJy  and  anscropoloas  who  knov 
bow  to  use  them,  and  for  forty  years  Capistrano  had  beea  thus 
employed  to  bring  miser)-  on  his  fellow-bein^  auoonseioos  of  tlir 
eril  which  he  wrou^L  Yet,  as  Ji^neas  Sylvius  shrewdly  poinU 
out,  there  was  one  weak  t^Kkt  left  in  his  natare.  Id  the  letteis 
ia  which  he  and  lltinyadr  described  the  vict<a7  of  Bel^mdt!  ad- 
Uwr  chief  gave  credit  to  the  other.  As  ^neas  says,  **  Capistrano 
had  despised  the  pumps  of  the  world,  he  had  Sed  Crom  iu  deli^lft 
ba  had  trampled  down  avarice,  he  had  overcome  lost,  bat  he  oouli] 
mot  oontemn  gtorj-."* 

*  IfmUiDg.  wiL  1456.  No.  10-47,  W-i.—Ma.  Bflr.  Hut.  Bohcm.  capu  Izr. 
flb  ancnl  ftttenpti  were  made,  at  ranou  Ubmk,  to  cuonuc-  OKjuftianO^ 
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No  one  oould  be  found  worthy  to  replace  Capistrano  but  his 
friendly  rival,  Giacomo  deUa  Marca,  who  was  accordingly  do- 
apatehed,  in  1457,  to  the  scene  of  his  labors  of  twenty  years  pr& 
vious,  armed  with  the  same  powers,  as  inquisitor  and  crusader. 
The  danger  from  the  Turk  waa  stiU  loo  pressing  for  him  to  waste 
thought  on  the  former  hinction,  and  he  devote<i  himself  to  stimu- 
lating and  orgaiiiKing  the  war  agHinst  the  Moulem  until  his  health 
gave  way,  and  he  returned  t«  Italy,  whoro,  as  we  have  seen,  ho 
not  long  afterwards  had  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge  of  heresy 
brought  by  bis  zealous  Dominican  bretliren.  He  was  replaced  by 
his  disciples,  Giovanni  da  Tagliacoz7Ji  and  Wiiihelo  da  Tussicino, 
who  wore  followed  in  li61  by  Fri  Gabriele  da  Verona ;  but  though 
Franciscans  still  continued  for  a  gnnemliim  to  labor  for  the  con- 
version of  the  (^Uistins,  they  had  little  success  in  tho  nhsenoe  of 
power  to  employ  the  customary  inquisitorial  methods,  of  which 
more  hereafter.* 

In  fact,  the  prospeota  uf  reducing  Bohemia  to  ohedienoe  were 
steadily  diminishing.     In  the  wildest  uproar  of  tho  Ilxissit©  wars 


bnl  tlie  fete*  were  sjrninst  il.  The  earlier  eflbrts  were  npiilT(ill7jid  hy  the  oppo- 
^tion  of  llie  lDgat«,  Nicholas  of  Cu»i,fktid  tbe  jealousy  nf  tlio  rival  orders  ofDn- 
ininicaiifl  and  ConvetiUinl  Fmnclscano.  Repeated  riviui-sl!*  nimo  from  Gcmiftny, 
but  tbuy  reioaincd  unheeded.  la  1403  urgent  letters  wore  wttlCun  hy  Preduric 
III.,  tbe  Margrave  of  Breudcnburg,  and  innumerable  Miitinps  nnd  magistrates  of 
citica  from  Cnicuw  to  HutiHboa;  these  wure  Intrusted  i«  a  Fninciscan  friar  to 
UVc  to  Rome,  but  he  c1i<:d  un  the  road,  und  cotifldid  Ibi^m  in  ii  hnighl  of  Axsiti. 
Tho  latter  brought  tlictn  to  hU  home,  and  tlifii  deparled  for  Gcrnittny,  vherc  he 
died.  The  troDk  contsiiiini;  tlivm  urns  pinii^ly  |ircsenre<l  hy  his  deecendiints 
OQttl,  towards  the  middle  iit  the  sei-entreittli  cctittiry,  Wadding  clianccc)  to  see  it, 
and  took  the  letters  to  Rnmc,  in  the  hopeit  of  their  Etill  nccompliKhing  ihoir  object. 
At  the  intiucst  held  by  Leo  X.  a  cliwsiGcd  rucnrd  of  tbe  niiracles  wrought  by  (he 
thaumaturge  Rhows,  nf  dcnd  brought  to  life,  mort;  ihnn  thirty ;  of  deaf  made  lu 
boar,  three  hundred  and  leveoty;  of  blind  restored  to  sight,  one  hundred  und 
twenty-three;  of  crippin  and  gouty  persons  cured,  nine  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  mtficcllaiieouft  cuses  iauuiuerablv.  Tlib  resulted  in  his  admtsaion  to  the  Infe- 
rior ordt-r  fif  the  BIOR-M^d,  to  be  wimhippinl  by  tbe  Fmiiristsnii  of  the  diocese 
of  CnpiHtrnao.  In  1632  Qregory  XV.  enlarged  his  cidt  tn  the  whole  FTonciscan 
Order;  ami  in  1690  Alexnndcr  Vlff.  enrolled  him  in  the  calendar  of  saiots.— 
Wadding,  atin.  U5«J,  No.  114-23;  ann.  1403.  Xo.  S9-78.— WcizfScker,  ap.  Her- 
Zog's  Real  EiK-yklop.  s.  v. 
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there  were  powerful  Iiarons  and  cities  who  steadily  holcl  out  for 
the  popo  and  kaiser,  and  under  the  interre^iLm  there  bad  at  Gnt 
been  a  dual  govornmcnt,  shared  ocjually  by  Catholic  and  Calixtu. 
Under  the  firm  liand  of  George  Podiehrad  the  orthodox  oomma- 
nities  submilttKl  one  by  one,  and  in  spiritual  matters  Rokyiani 
waa  suprvme.  It  is  true  that  there  wa^  now  little  to  difitinguidt 
the  churches  in  doctrine  or  practice  save  the  use  of  the  cup;  but 
independence  serve*!  aa  a  protection  against  the  greed  of  the  Bo- 
man  cnria,  and  there  was  small  encounigement  for  a  surreuderof 
this  Imlopcndence  in  the  clamor  which  was  now  going'  np  from 
Germany.  The  Basilian  rcj^lations,  confirmed  by  Eageoios,  had 
for  a  time  servpil  as  a  safeguard  to  some  extent,  but  now  these 
were  cooUy  treated  a«  obsolete,  and  complaints  were  loud  that  aU^ 
the  old  abuses  were  flourishing  as  rigorously  as  ever.  Eloctioosfl 
were  set  aaide,  or  heavy  sums  were  extorted  for  their  oonfirraa- 
tion,  while  the  t^oimtry  was  drained  of  money  by  the  exaction  of 
tenths  and  the  sale  of  indulgences.  Socnre  in  their  isolation,  the 
Bohemians  might  well  submit  to  some  inconvenience  to  be  spared 
the  cosily  blcHsing  of  apostolic  paternal  care.  The  only  hope  of 
Rome  lay  in  the  approaching  majority  of  the  Cathohc  yoath  La- 
dislaa ;  but  when,  on  the  eve  of  his  mEirriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Charles  VU-  of  France,  lie  suddenly  died,  towards  the closeof  1W7, 
not  without  suspicions  of  foul  play,  and  George  PfKliebrad  soon 
afterwards  was  elected  and  crowned,  it  might  well  seem  that, 
ihort  of  Divine  interposition,  the  peaceful  return  of  Bohemia  was 
not  to  bo  looked  for.* 

Yet  at  ttrst  it  Inokoij  nn  though  an  accommodation  might  be 
reached.  Ladislas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  proposed  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Home  for  the  piirpoRC  of  effocting  a  reconciliation, 
and  ('alixtus  111.  had  aaked  of  Pmliebrad  to  gratify  his  vehement 
desire  of  seeing  Uoky^'ana,  whose  high  reputation  was  well  known 
in  Rome.  IVidiebrad,  moreover,  caused  himself  to  bo  crowned 
according  to  the  Koman  rite;  having  no  bishop  of  bis  own,  he 

'  JBn.  S.vlvii  KpisL  lfl2,  324,  3S4-5,  S87-40,  BSS,  369,  887  <Ed.  1S7I,  pp.71i  M 
81fl,  83I-3S.  8a5.  8S1,  837,  S40j.— tynsd.  Hiat.  Bobcm.  c.  71-3.  | 

i'lar,  IT.  ilid  ii»l  lit!Kitfttc  Lo  piiltlish  t<>  CtiriKtenUom  a  posiUro  oaacrtioQ  tliftl 
Gflnrge  pniaoncd  Litdialiui,  and  said  tlint,  though  th*  facU  were  olMcurc,  tin 
Viennese  physicixas  in  atUiulance  attritiatod  Uia  ileaLb  M  poiMa. — .£q,  Sylv. 
Bpist.  UxL(0|»pL  incdd.  p.  467> 
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borrowed  from  liis  son-in-law,  Matthias  Corvinus  of  II angary, 
those  of  Rnab  and  Baes,  (4>  porform  his  consecration;  in  bis  coro- 
nation oath  he  swore  obedience  to  Calixtus  and  his  sucocasore,  to 
restore  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  persecute  heretics;  he  wrote 
to  Calixtus  as  a  faithful  son  of  tho  Church,  and  oblainetl  from  him 
letters  recognizing  him  ns  King  of  Bohemia ;  ho  sent  envoys  to 
Home,  who  held  out  promises  that  Rokyzana  would  follow,  and 
nettle  on  a.  liisting  biuils  the  submissiun  of  Huhemia.  All  this  was 
mere  skirmishing  for  position ;  but  when,  a  few  months  later,  Ca- 
lixtus died,  and  was  succeeded  by  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  took  the 
najne  of  Pius  11.,  men  might  hope  that  some  rciLsonable  accommo- 
dation oould  Ih!  rciicliotl.  Since  ho  hiwl  gone  to  Basle  in  the  suit©  of 
Cardinal  Capranico,  ami  hatl  become  the  mouth-jjiece  of  Uie  anti- 
papiil  party,  influenoe<l,  as  he  himself  says,  by  cupidity  rnthor  than 
by  truth,  and  inspiml  by  the  hostility  to  the  (I'hurch  usually  felt 
by  the  laity,  the  new  pope  had  been  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  Genuan  and  Bohemian  affairs,  which  he  knew  better  than 
any  living  man;  he  had  taken  part  in  the  negotiations  resulting 
in  the  Compactata ;  he  was  shrewd,  clear-headed,  aiid  troubled 
with  few  scruples,  and,  sharing  fully  in  the  pai>al  anxiety  to  unite 
Christendom  against  the  Turks,  he  might  be  expected  to  recognize 
the  vital  importance  of  reeonciUatiou  with  Boliemia.  George 
made  hiiste  to  send  an  emliassy  to  renow  hia  protestations  of  obe^ 
dience,  and  to  ask  for  the  contirmation  of  the  Compactata.  Plus, 
who  took  no  shame  in  issuing  a  solenm  bull  condemning  and  dis- 
avowing all  his  early  opinions  utt^'txid  during  his  service  with  tho 
council,  was  prepared  to  break  with  his  own  traditions  rather  than 
with  those  of  his  predecessors.  lie  gave  a  dubious  response; 
George  could  win  his  recognition  as  king  by  extiri>ating  heresy, 
and  he  promised  to  sfin<i  legates.  They  came,  hut  the  pope,  al- 
though he  a<ldressed  George  as  king  and  as  his  dearest  son  when 
soliciting  his  co-operation  in  the  crusade,  shortly  aftnrwanls  took  a 
step  which,  with  liis  knowledge  of  Bohemia,  he  knew  could  not  but 
provoke  a  rupture.  Wenceslas,  Dean  of  Prague,  was  a  Catholic, 
and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Rok^'zana,  and  this  man  Pius  appointed  as 
administrator  of  the  archbishopric,  thus  ousting  Rokyzana.  All 
at  once  was  in  uproar.  "Wenceslaa  endeavored  to  assert  liimself, 
but  the  power  remained  in  Kokyzana's  hands.  George  threw  into 
prison  Fanlinus,  who  had  been  his  procurator  in  the  curia,  and 
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who  had  been  sent  with  a  commiasion  as  papal  orator,  and  d^ 
tamed  him  there  for  three  moiitlts.    Frederic  HI.,  whom  Crcoig^ 
hy  a  stroke  of  happy  audacity,  had  recently  libcr&tod  from  a  megs 
by  his  reheilioiis  subjects  in  the  castle  of  Vienna,  interposed,  aod 
delayed  the  explosion  of  the  papal  nTuth;  hut  to  his  oamest  »■ 
qocst  that  George  should  be  acknowledged  as  king  Pins  returned 
an  absolute  refusal.    Ueorge  was  a  heretic,  incapable  of  the  crown, 
and  his  subject*'  oaths  of  alleginjiee  wore  void ;  only  by  retominc 
to  the  Chureh  could  he  hope  to  be  fitted  for  the  royal  dignity. 
In  June,  14A4,  Pius,  in  full  consistory,  pubU^ed  a  bull  recitii^ 
ail  the  griefs  of  tlio  Church  against  Bohemia,  pronouncing  tba 
Compoctata  void,  aa  never  having  been  confirmod  by  the  Holy 
See,  and  summoning  George  before  liim.  to  stand  trial  for  heroar 
within  thi-ee  terras  of  sixty  days  each.    In  two  months  Pius  w« 
dead,  but  his  successor,  Paul  II.,  carried  forward  the  proceedings 
with  the  old  inquisitorial  weapons.     Three  cardinals  were  ap- 
pointed in  U65  to  try  George  as  a  rclajised  heretic,  and  suimnoned 
him  in  August,  as  a  private  person,  to  appear  before  them  within 
six  months  for  judgment.    Without  waiting  for  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  early  in  December,  Paul  issued  a  bull  absolving  all 
George's  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  alleging  as  a  reason  for 
hanto  that  the  sontonoo  would  grow  more  difficult  by  delay.    The 
papal  wrath  increasctl  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  assumed  heretic 
In  1468  another  simimons  was  issued  to  him  to  appear  before  the 
cartlinaLs  for  judgment;   and  in  Februar.',  1409,  his  name  was 
placed  as  that  son  of  jtordition,  the  Ilussito  Geotge  Podiebrad, 
together  irith  those  of  Ufjkyzana  and  Gregory  of  neimburg,  in 
the  curse  v(  the  Oana  Domini,  t<i  bo  anathematized  thrice  a  yonr, 
in  the  solemnities  of  the  mass,  in  all  cathodnUs,  both  in  Latin  and 
in  the  vernacular.* 

AU  this  «as  not  a  mere  brutum  f\Umen.    It  was  not  difficult 

'  JEst.  Sjlvii  HiAt  Bobem.  c  6B,— Eo"*^  Epist  IxxL  (0pp.  inedd.  pp.  441- 
70).— ^und.  TrmctfttuD  (lb.  pp.  S66,  56 1)-— Itayuald.  &dq.  14fi7,  No.  69;  «ba. 
use,  No.  20-8;  ann.  I4S9,  No.  16-33;  txia.  U8S,  No.  »6-103.— CocliM  Hut 
Lib.  XII.— Dubr&r.  But.  Bohero.  Lib.  30.— Wwlding.  ann.  14fl2,  Ko.  67.-1^ 
pp.  U.  Bull-  In  minorOm*.  —  8ommentb«rg  Stl«si«c.  R«r.  Scriptt,  U.  10S6-4, 
1081.  — WftdrtinBT.  ann.  1456.  Nn.  12;  ann.  1469,  No.  4,  6.  — Ladtwig  Relldj, 
HSS.  VI.  «1.  — Martcne  Anipl.  Coll.  I.  1998-9.  —  D'Acbery  Spidleg.  m.  88»-i 
— Ripoll  m.  406. 
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to  exoit©  rebellion  among  turbulent  subjects  and  attacks  from  am- 
bitious noigbbors.  With  ail  his  vigor  and  capacity  George  found 
tbe  maintenance  of  his  (Kwition  by  no  means  easy.  When,  in 
1468,  the  German  princes  had  agreed  upon  a  6vo  years'  truce  in 
order  to  conconlrate  their  energies  against  tho  Moslem,  Paul  II. 
threw  tho  empire  into  confusion  by  aending  the  Bishop  of  Kerrara 
to  preach  a  crusade  with  plenary  indulgences  against  Bohemia, 
adding  the  special  fa7<)r  that  all  who  joined  in  the  preoching 
should  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  uonfesaor,  and  receiving 
from  him  plenary  absolution  and  indulgence.  The  tdngdom  was 
bestowed  upon  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary,  who  took  the 
cross,  and  with  an  ariny  of  crusaders  occupied  Moravia.  A  long 
war  ensued,  during  which  George  died,  in  1471,  released  from  ex- 
communication  on  his  deathbed,  and  Ladislas  II.,  son  of  Casimir 
of  Poland,  was  elected  as  his  successor.  In  1475  the  rivals  oaroo 
to  terms;  both  were  recognized  as  kings  of  Bohemia,  while  Mat- 
thias was  to  have  for  life  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Lusatia,  and  the  survivor  was  to  enjoy  the  whole  Idngiiom.  On 
the  death  of  Matt.hias,  in  14&0,  Ladislas  recovered  the  three  prov- 
inces, and  shortly  afterwanls  added  Hungary  to  his  dominions.* 

I^adistas  was  a  good  Catholio.  and  Sixtus  lY.,  who  had  aided 
in  his  election,  hoped  that  the  op^wrtunity  had  at  last  arrived  to 
break  down  the  stubbornness  of  the  Calixtius.  The  king  made 
the  attempt,  but  bloody  tnmults  in  Prague,  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  hfe,  sliowed  that,  slight  as  was  tho  difference  between  Cath- 
olic and  Utratjuist,  the  old  fanaticism  for  the  cup  surWved.  At 
length,  in  14S5,  at  the  Diet  of  Kuttenberg,  mutual  toleration  was 
agreed  upon,  and  Ladislas,  who  was  of  easy  disposition,  ran  no 
further  risks.  Thus  the  anomalous  position  of  Bohemia,  as  a 
member  of  Ijitin  Christendom,  became  more  remarkable  than 
ever.  The  groat  majority  of  the  people  were  Calixtins  and  there- 
fore heretics,  but  the  Church  had  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  co- 
erce them  to  salvation.  Missionary  inquisitors  were  commissioned 
from  time  to  time,  but  practically  their  efforts  wore  hmitcd  to 
l^rsuasion  and  controversy.  Even  Pius  II.,  in  1403,  felt  obliged 
to  caution  Zegcr,  the  Obsorvautine  Yicar-gonoral,  that  his  tncth- 


•  Bsyniild.  win.  1468,  No.  1-14,— Oliron.  Glasaliorgtr  ann.  1468.— Dubrav. 
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in  deaUiig  with  hctetacs,  iboQld  itrtiMB  their  aeal  frxai  Ae 
nr  cnnea  and  insnha,  and  dioaid  try  the  eSeet  at  gettlfr 
BOi  mad  irgnmeuL  Thai  these  misioaazieB  were  moatlj  Fra- 
*■*■«■*»»  pefhaps  exi^ains  why  the  toIeratk»  aooorded  to  Catholics 
could  not  be  enforced  against  the  popular  |McJndices  of  which  tiie 
Ordo'  was  the  object.  Even  Gtorge  Podi^md,  in  14^.  had  ps- 
mitted  the  Fnuictscans  to  r^nni  to  Pngoe,  but  their  aeal  was  an 
to  be  zestiauied.  and  they  were  expdled  in  14^  Cnder  T-****!** 
they  came  again,  in  14^i.  bat  in  the  discorbanoeB  oi  the  foUowine 
year  they  were  glad  to  escape,  thor  house  was  lerdled  to  the 
ground,  and  was  not  rebuite  ontii  1629.  From  time  to  time  other 
oomnnmities  were  foonded  at  Hiadecr.  Glatz.  and  ycissc.  bat  thej 
were  ahort-liTed.  and  wen  qwedUy  deEtroyed  by  the  fanaticism  <rf 
the  peof^  As  the  inroitioo  of  pvinting  fsciiuated  ocmtroTenT, 
potemical  leal  mnitipLed  treatises  to  prore  the  iniqaitT  ctf  the  Utza- 
quict  heresy,  but  the  Ctnqoists  were  not  to  be  oonTcited.  They 
maintained  the  C<Hnpactata  as  the  charter  of  their  r^igioos  inde- 
peiideno&  When,  in  15^.  King  Louis  fell  in  the  disastroos  flaj 
ai  Mohacz.  and  the  House  of  Aostria.  in  the  peiSMi  of  Fodinand 
L.  obtained  the  Bohemian  throne,  good  Cath<^  thou^  Ferdinand 
was.  he  was  obligwl  to  pledge  himself  to  preserre  the  Compac- 
tata.* 

I:  is  zo'.  to  be  imaeined  that  the  teachines  of  ^Tickliff  and 
Hzss  w-^r*:  ■^'r.o.ir  fore\:>t:<ea  i-  U:ni.",:iist  deceneracy.  Their  real 
inh^i-r-tors  ■^■er^  tiie  TaSjnies,  an-i  ii:hv::Li:h  these,  in  their  disorder- 
ly en:h-:s  ian.  vainly  c >- :ez..:<^i  a.^jiir:si  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
d;i;i:-r»^reti  froni  ~:S:.'  ur.ier  :hr:  i'.rrCiT  hand  of  Podiebrad.  the  seed 
•n-iivh  thirj  hiii  r.u.''..;.'v»i  ■^^iS  no:  ""i'-iiv  k"«st.  The  profound  re- 
'i^z.-y^  C' ■n-.cti'-r.i  -^Lich  ar.:u:a:'C-vi  ;h^^e  >:-ir  and  simple  folk  are 
VLs:bIe  •.hr'.u^h  the  s^ti.-t  w::h  vchich  -F.ne.i*  Sylrius  requited  their 
hi:.sp;:;ih*.y  ii.  l-i.'l,  '.z  :Le  eve  o:  their  ^:;pl>^es£ion.  Travelling 
wi:h  some  Liiblea,  on  a  ni-isi'-'n  tn:':u  Kn^leno  III.,  he  was  be- 


•  WaiiLr.e- in2-U>:0.  N_.  "5,  »:;=.  U^:2.  No,  ?T :  i==.  UTl.Xo.5:  ann.  1475, 
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nighted  near  ^foimt  Tabor,  ami  Ibought  it  safer  to  troat  himself 
with  the  enemies  of  bis  faith  than  to  pass  the  hours  of  darkness 
in  the  open  villages.  In  retarn  for  the  ctimple  kindliness  of  bis 
reception  the  polished  scholar  and  courtier  descrihes  them  with 
the  liveUest  ridiL-ule,  and  with  bmta!  sneers  at  their  poverty.  They 
were  mostly  peasants,  and  as  they  came  forth  to  greet  him  in  the 
oold  and  rain,  many  wore  almost  naked,  having  nothing  but  a 
shirt  or  a  sbeei^skin  to  protect  tlicm  ;  one  had  no  saddle,  another  no 
reins,  another  no  spun; ;  this  one  had  lost  an  eye,  that  one  an  arm. 
Ziska  was  their  [miron  saint,  whose  portrait  was  painted  on  the 
city  gates.  Though  they  ridiculed  the  consecration  of  churches, 
they  were  very  earnest  in  listening  to  tlie  word  of  (Jwl,  and  if  any 
one  was  too  busy  or  too  Uizy  to  go  to  the  wooden  house  whore 
they  assembled  for  preaching  he  was  compelled  by  stripes.  Tliough 
they  paid  no  tithes,  they  tilled  their  priestfl'  houses  with  com, 
beer,  wood,  vegetables,  meat,  anil  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Firm 
as  they  were  in  defence  of  their  religious  independence,  they  were 
not  intolerant,  and  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  was  allo\ved  among 
them.* 

When  such  men  as  these  were  driven  forth  and  scattered 
among  the  i>eA>ple  they  were  much  more  likely  to  make  converts 
than  to  l>e  convorttxl,  and  though  lost  to  sight  thpy  wore  tissnredly 
not  fal5iO  to  their  convictions.  The  reactionary'  course  of  Roky- 
zana  and  Podiebrad  during  the  succeeding  years  could  hardly  fail 
to  provoke  discontent  among  the  more  earnest  even  of  the  Calix- 
tins  and  to  furnish  fresh  disciples  and  t^acliers.  JUuterials  existed 
for  a  sect  representing  the  doctrines  which,  a  generation  earlier, 
bad  Bel  Buheuiia  aflame ;  and  although  when  that  sect  timidly 
ap|)eare<l  it  pnidcJitly  and  sedulously  disavowed  all  affiliation  with 
the  hated  and  dreaded  Taborites,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  composed  of  the  same  elements. 

Those  new  atKitaries  first  present  tbDraBelvos  in  an  organized 
form  in  1457.  Earnest,  humble  Christians,  who  sought  to  carry 
out  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  they  differed  from  the  Taborites  in  a 
yet  closer  approach  to  Waldensiaiiism,  due  probably  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Feter  Chelcicky,  who,  without  belonging  to  them,  was  yet 
to  some  extent  their  t«uober.     Like  the  Waldouses,  they  rejected 
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the  oath  and  the  Bwcrd — nothing'  wonid  joHtify  the  taking  of  ho* 
man  life,  and  consequently  they  were  non-reaistents.  Since  the 
time  of  Coustantint)  aud  Silvester  tim  Konian  Church  had  gone 
astray  in  the  panuit  of  weeltli  and  worldly  power.  The  Bacra- 
ments  were  worthless  in  polloted  hands.  Priest*  might  hear  con- 
fessions and  impoee  penances,  but  they  could  not  absolve ;  they 
ODuld  only  announce  tbe  forgirenesA  of  God.  Purgatory  was  a 
myth  invented  by  cunning  prieata.  As  for  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist,  they  prudently  adopted  the  formula  of  Peter  Chelcicky, 
irbioh  «luded  the  difficulty  by  affirming  that  tiio  believer  rooeivea 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  without;  pretending  to  explain  or 
daring  to  discuBs  the  matter.  They  ridiculed  the  eu|>f  rstition  of 
the  Calixtius,  n-bJch  exaggerated  in  the  absurdeet  fashion  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Encfaariat,  which  carried  the  sacrament  through  the 
streets  for  adoration,  and  u'hich  held  that  hu  whose  eye  cbunoed 
to  fall  on  it  was  safe  from  evil  happening  for  that  day ;  and  they 
somofimes  incurred  martyrdom  by  publicly  reproving  the  fanntio 
zeal  which  regaixled  the  Eucharist  as  the  holiest  of  idols.  On  this 
ba.sis  was  foundod  the  brntlierhood  of  love  and  charity,  of  patient 
endurana',  ami  mfwkness,  which  represented  more  nearly  the 
Christian  ideal  than  anything  the  world  bad  seen  for  thirteen 
oentnries.  With  extreme  simplicity  of  life  there  was  no  exagger- 
ation of  asoeticism.  Heaven  was  not  to  be  stormed  by  mortiliofu 
tion  of  the  Sesh,  but  was  to  be  won  by  the  scdnlous  discharge  of 
the  duties  inipo«e<.l  on  man  by  his  Creator,  in  bumble  obodience 
to  the  divine  wilt,  and  in  pimis  reliance  on  Chnat.  Such  was  the 
"Unitas  Fratmm" — the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brotherhood  — 
and  that  a  society  thus  defencelosB  and  unresisting  should  endure 
the  savage  vicisRititdes  of  that  transitional  period,  and  maintain 
itself  through  four  hundred  years  to  the  present  time,  shows  that 
foroe  is  not  necessarily  tbe  last  word  in  human  aifaira,  and  that 
average  human  nature  is  ca(iable  of  a  higher  moral  development 
tJian  it  has  been  permitted  to  reach  under  prevaihng  influences, 
•ecolur  and  spiritual.* 


*  Oflll,  Qaolleo  u.  Untoreuchiingon,  I.  10,  S3-33.  D3,00;  a.Td,  87-SS,M.— Db 

Sctw»ini(z,nist.of  Unitius  Fratrum,  pp-  111-12,  160.  2(W-iS.— Von  Zcucliwitz, 

U-Encyklfip.  tl.  6n3-3.— FliBt.  P«r!)c«nitJ(iDtiin  pp.  R8-fil>.  flO.— Palacky,  Die  Be- 
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Lt  firet  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Rokysaiut, 
whofie  doctrines  tbey  claimed  to  foUovr,  and  whoso  nephew  iirog- 
ory  waa  one  of  their  eArliost  leaders,  along*  with  Micbaol,  priest 
of  Znmlwrg.  Bokyzana's  fluotaaiing  policyi  a^  tho  archbishopric 
seemed  to  approach  or  recede,  soon  led  him  to  liold  aloof,  and 
when  they  drew  apart  h-om  thu  (.'alixtiua  and  organizoil  thorn- 
selves  as  a  separate  body  he  had  no  objection  to  see  them  perse- 
cuted. In  vain  they  declared  that  they  were  neither  Waldeoses 
Dor  Taboritea— the  one  was  a  word  of  bitter  reproach,  the  other  a 
terror.  When,  about  1461,  Gregory,  nrith  a  few  companions, 
ventured  secretly  to  Prague,  they  were  betrayed  as  conspiring 
Taborites  and  put  to  the  torture.  It  shows  their  state  of  relig- 
ious exaltation  that  Gregorj*  swooned  on  the  rack  and  ha<l  a  bea- 
tific vision.  It  may  be  put  to  tlie  credit  of  Kokyzaua  that  when 
be  saw  his  nephew  inspnaibie  from  the  torture  he  burst  into  tears, 
exclaiming,  "O  my  Gregory,  I  would  1  were  whoro  thou  art!" 
and  that  be  soon  afterwards  obtained  from  Podiebrad  permission 
for  them  to  settle  at  Ijlicz.  Here  they  prospered  amid  alternate 
peace  and  persecution,  their  numbers  rapidly  iucreaetng.* 

In  retaining  all  the  sacraments  they  retained  belief  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  apustohcal  succession  for  that  of  ordinatioa ;  but  as  the 
soorameais  were  vitiated  in  unworthy  hamis,  they  became  op- 
pressed with  misgivings  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  saoeadotal  char- 
acter of  their  priests,  derived  aa  it  was  through  the  Church  of 
Home.  Some  of  thorn  pro]K>sod  sending  to  the  legendary  Chris- 
tians of  India,  but  they  met  with  two  men  who  ha«i  been  in  the 
East,  and  the  accounts  tiiey  received  of  the  Oiiental  cUurobee  sat- 
isHod  them  that  the  succession  there  hod  been  lost.  Then  they 
bethought  them  of  the  Greeks,  but  they  met  some  Greeks  in 


For  lli«  C«llxtln  Tt««s  00  the  Eurhwiat  tet  the  trentiBM  of  Rokjxana  mod  of 
John  of  Pri'JbrftTTi  in  Cnrhliel  HisL  Hnant,  pp.  474, 608 ;  kUo  the  Utter's  vticlM 
against  Peter  Payne  (lb.  S80). 

Wh«n  t1]«  Brethren  undertook  to  ezpJutn  tlieir  vieirs  on  the  Eacharist  thcj 
beconie  Roioewlint  dlRlcuU  to  undvratUDd-  The  bread  and  wine  Iwcune  th«  body 
Bud  t>lood,and  ttiey  would  have  helicTed  it  liad  the  bread  been  stone,  bat  atill 
tbfi  substancu  remainn],  and  Chritt  vw  not  pnxioL— Fosdc  Rer.  £i]>etaiid.  tt 
Futfiend.  1.  195. 170,  174,  183, 185. 

*  Couiemrii  Iliat.  frat.  Ortbod.  pp.  S4-S.  —  Biat.  PenecnL  p.  SS. — Tod  Zes- 
M;bwilt,Lcp.  U9-i. 
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Pragne,  and  many  Bohemians  liad  been  in  the  TjCTant  and  Dann- 
bian  provinces,  from  wbom  they  learned  that  fees  were  required 
for  ordination,  thus  rendering  it  void  through  simony;  moreover, 
they  heard  of  three  Hohemiajis  who  had  been  ordained  withont 
inquir}'  as  to  their  morals,  which  satisfied  thera  that  no  true  ordi- 
nation was  to  be  obtained  there.  Finally  they  turned  to  the  Wal- 
densea,  of  whom  there  was  a  commutiity  on  the  Austrian  border. 
These  claimed  to  descend  from  the  primitive  Church  ;  that  their 
aocestors  had  separated  from  lb>:ne  when  the  papacy  was  secular- 
ized under  Silvester  by  the  donation  of  Constantine,  and  that  they 
had  preserved  the  a]>nstolic  snccession  untainted.  It  remained  for 
the  brethren  to  see  whether  it  was  the  will  of  Ood  that  they 
should  organize  themselves  by  means  of  these  Waldenaes.  At 
Lhotka,  in  14fiT,  an  assembly  of  about  sixty  chosen  deputies  was 
held.  After  fasting  and  earnest  prayer,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
lot,  to  decide  whether  they  sliould  separate  tbemaelves  from  the 
Roman  priesthood.  The  result  ^vas  afflrmative.  Then  they  se- 
lected nine  men,  from  among  whom  three  or  two  or  one  should 
be  drawn,  or  none,  if  God  so  willed  it.  Twelve  cards  were  taken, 
OD  three  of  which  was  written  "  is,"  and  on  nine  "ia  not."  These 
were  mingled  together,  and  a  youth  was  directed  to  distribute 
nine  Of  tliem  among  the  men  selected.  All  thrwj  with  "  is  "  proved 
to  have  been  distributed,  and  the  assembly  devoutly  thanked  God 
for  showing  them  the  path  to  follow.  Michael  of  Zambei^  was 
sent  to  the  Woldcnsian  Uishop  !^te})hen,  who  investigated  his  faith 
and  life,  and  thanked  God,  with  tears,  that  it  had  been  vouchsafed 
him  before  he  die*l  to  see  such  pious  men.  After  episcopal  conse- 
cration Michael  returtied  ;  CAreful  inquiry  was  made  us  to  the  an- 
tece<tents  of  one  of  the  thn^  elect,  named  Matthias,  and  he  was 
duly  consecrated  aa  bishop  by  Michael,  who  thereupon  laid  down 
both  his  Waldonsian  episcopate  and  Catholic  priesthood,  and  was 
again  ordained  anew  by  Matthias.* 


■  Wic  eicb  die  McDecliDO  u.  b.  w.  (GoU.  IL  &9-100>,— Dts  Bach  der  Pnger  U»- 
t(Ib.  104-5). 

CnliitiM  had  Ihn  umn  tmuble  nhoiit  the  ApMtollc?  iacc«§aion.  A  letter 
ttom  the  Churob  of  Co&staotianple,  iq  1461,  woniily  ur^ng  union,  and  oflcriog  to 
supply  ftptiiloal  p&ittors,  sbows  Ihst  orcrturcs  hod  been  made  to  the  Ore«k  Church 
to  rvmove  the  difficulty;  but  Apparent];  the  Bobcniiaoa  wcni  not  prrpan-d  to 
cut  looM  dclioilcly  from  CathoUdsm  <FUc  IHyr.  CaUl.  T«»t.  VeritaUa.  Lib.  xcx- 
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Th\i8  all  connection  with  Rome  was  sundered,  and  intimate  re- 
lations were  established  with  the  Waldenses.  Mutual  sympathy 
and  the  identity  of  their  faith  drew  the  two  sects  together,  al- 
though the  austere  virtue  of  the  Brethren  reproached  the  older 
beretics  with  concealing  their  faith  by  attending  Catholic  mass, 
with  accumulating  wealth,  and  with  neglecting  the  poor.  The 
Waldenses  took  the  reproof  kindly,  promised  amendment,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  two  soots  united  and  formed  one  body.  Although 
the  official  name  remained  the  '*  Unity  of  the  Brethren,"  gradually 
the  despised  tcnn  of  ^^'aldenses  came  to  be  recognized,  and  was 
frtiflly  used  by  the  btiily  to  designate  themselves,  in  their  confes- 
sions of  faith  and  apologetic  tracts.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  mieaiou  which  was  sent  in  1498  to  the  Brethren  of  Italy  and 
France,  and  to  the  increased  spirit  of  vigor  and  independence 
which  the  old  Alpine  communities  drew  from  the  resolute  stead* 
fastness  of  their  new  associates.* 

Gregory  had  moulded  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  on  the 
strictest  basis.  Members  on  entering  wore  not,  it  is  true,  obliged 
to  contribute  their  property  to  the  common  fund,  but  this  was 
frequently  done.  The  closest  watch  was  kept  on  tho^conduct  of 
each,  and  any  dereliction  was  visited  with  expulsion,  not  to  bo  re- 
voked without  evidence  of  change  of  heart.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  take  an  oath,  even  in  court,  to  hold  an  oilice,  to  keep  an  inn,  to 
follow  any  trade  except  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  Any  noble  de- 
siring to  join  was  required  to  lay  aside  his  rank  and  resign  what- 
ever oQices  he  might  hold.  In  1479  two  barons  and  several 
knights  applied  for  admission,  when  the  rules  were  strictly  en- 
forced, and  some  aubniittcd  while  others  withdrew.  This  rigor  at 
last  caused  violent  dissensions,  and  in  1490  the  Synod  of  Brandeis 
relaxed  the  rules.  The  puritan  party  recaicitrated  and  were  strong 
enough  to  cause  a  revocation  of  this  action  in  a  subsequent  synod. 


p.  1834-5,  Ed.  1608).  Tlio  trouble  was  renewed  after  tlie  death  of  RokyzjuuL 
Al  leogth,  in  1483,  Agostino  Lucinno,  an  Itali.iii  biabop,  c&mc  to  Pr&^o  in  search 
of  a  purer  reli^on,  ao<l  mA  joyfully  received.  He  served  them  until  I4d3,  when 
ho  died.  TlieD  Filippn,  Bish»p  of  Sidon, cune,  but  after  three  years  be  wu  re- 
called by  the  pope.  In  11H0  )v  rulMiou  was  icnt  to  ArdcdIa,  wbcrc  some  of  tJiem 
were  ordiuncd,— Hi»U  PciwcutloDum  pp.  OS-6. 

•  Ooll.  op,  cit,  II.  101.— Dc  8<:hwcinit*,op.ciL  p.  166, 200-1.— fidouard  Moa- 
t«t,  Tlut  Uu.  dtu)  VauduiD,  pp.  lOfl,  isa. 
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Mocsh  ill-foeling  waa  generated,  until,  in  1495,  at  tbe  Synod  of 
Reichenau,  there  was  mutnal  furgivenees  and  a  moderation  of  the 
rules.  Vet  two  of  tho  puritan  leaders,  Jacob  of  Wodnan  and 
AmoR  of  Stokna,  refused  to  accept  the  compronuse,  and  founded 
the  sect  known  as  Amoflites,  op  the  Little  FArty,  which  maintained 
a  Bcparate  existence  for  forty-six  years.* 

Daring  this  period  the  Brethren  hud  been  subjected  to  repeated 
and  severe  pM-secution.  Somotimee  driven  for  refuge  to  the  monn- 
taio  and  forest,  whence  they  earned  tho  name  of  Jamnici,  or  cava- 
dwellera,  they  counted  their  roll  of  martyrs  who  had  testified  in 
tho  dungeon  or  at  the  staJke  to  the  strength  of  their  conviotiona. 
Yet  the  Uttle  band  steadily  grew.  In  the  year  1500  it  was  deemed 
neoeasary  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops  to  four.  In  BohemiA 
uKt  UoraTia  tliey  counted  between  three  hundred  and  four  hun- 
dred churches  with  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  momb<a«.  There 
were  few  ullages  aud  scarce  auy  towns  in  which  they  were  oot 
to  be  found,  and  they  had  powerful  protectors  among  tbe  nobihtyj 
who,  by  the  enslavement  of  the  peasants  in  1487,  had  become 
practically  independent  and  able  to  shelter  them  during  periods  ol 
persecution.  Tho  Brethren  were  aotiro  in  education  and  in  the 
nee  of  the  press.  Every  parish  hod  its  school,  and  tliere  were 
higher  Institutions  of  learning,  especially  at  Jungbonzlau  and  Li- 
touiysl.  Of  the  six  ik>hemian  print! ng-4)liic<!t>  they  possessed  throe, 
while  the  Catholics  hail  but  one  and  the  Caiixtins  two.  Of  the 
sijrty  books  i.s8n«<I  in  Bohemia  between  1500  and  1510,  fifty  were 
printed  by  the  Bretliren.t 

From  this  period  until  tho  death  of  Tiidi8tas,in  1516,  they  were 
subjected  to  intermittent  but  severe  persecution,  especially  in  Bo* 
bemia.  LadisUs,  in  his  will,  left  instmctions  for  their  extermina- 
tion "for  tho  sake  of  his  snuPs  salvation  and  of  tho  true  faith  ;** 
but  the  minority  of  his  son  Tx>nis,  only  ten  years  old,  the  breaking- 
out  of  disturbances,  and  the  feuds  between  Catholic  and  Calixtln 
broughi  them  peace.  Tbe  esuled  [fastors  returned,  tlie  churches 
were  reopened,  and  public  sorvioo  was  resnniod.  With  the  rise  of 
Lutheraoism  and  the  negotiations  between  tho  Bohemians  and 

■  Df  Schweinitx,  op.  ciU  pp.  12»-7,  173-5. 180-1. 

t  Hist.  Pereccut.  EccIm,  Bohctn.  pp.68-flfl,78-4.— Ripoll  171.577.— CtnKruii 
Ukt  Fnt.  Ortliod,  pp.  104-22.— Dc  SchwuiniU,  op.  cit.  170.  226-6.— Voo  Zes- 
•cbwitz,  Re&l'EDCrklop.  11. 056-7, 660. 
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tiie  German  Protestants  their  history  passcB  beyond  our  present 
horixon,  except  to  allude  to  tho  fijolity  nith  which  they  cmJurc.l 
the  shocks  of  the  counter- KefurmatioD,  and  succeeded  in  transmits 
ting  to  our  own  time  the  lessons  which  they  had  learned  from 
Peter  Waldo  ami  John  Wickliff.  Tliey  brought  aon>?B  the  At- 
lantic the  union  of  fearleati  zeal  with  the  gentler  Christian  virtues, 
and  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  the  name  of  Moravian  came  to 
represent  all  that  serveti  as  the  Urraest  and  surest  foundation  of 
social  organi^-ation.  Parkman  has  well  indicated  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  civilizing  influence  of  tho  kindly  Moravian  missionaries 
and  the  manner  in  which  their  Jesuit  rivals  were  content  to  sub- 
stitute tho  crotw  Hfi  n  fetich  in  place  of  the  medicine-bag-.  The 
same  weU-directod  enthusiasm  endures  to  the  present  day.  Small 
as  is  the  Moravian  Church,  it  maintained  in  1SS5  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  missionaries  scattered  among  the  reraoto 
places  of  the  earth,  with  over  eighty-one  thousand  native  converts 
as  church  membent;  and  tho  more  rugged  and  inhospitjible  the 
fields  of  labor  the  more  camcsi  the  zeal  of  tho  good  Brethren. 
But  for  them  the  sava^  coiista  of  CJreeidand  would  bo  almost 
destitute  of  Christian  teaching,  and  in  their  truly  apostolic  work 
wo  may  recognize  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Constance  was 
not  shed  in  vain.* 


•  Parkman'i  Montcalm,  II,  144-5. — X  owe  to  the  kJn^nees  of  Bishop  De  Scbwei- 
nitz  Ulc  suticcics  of  the  Moravian  Missians. 
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Gzco UK tnn CATION  of  thb  Magibtkatrb  of  Toui^usb,  Jolt  24, 1237. 

(Dont,  XXI.  fol.  146.) 

Hftnifrrtuin  f>H  omnilma  tarn  pn^vntibua  quam  fnttiris  quod  noa  frat«r  9t«- 
pbaoua  de  online  fralrum  Minorum  et  frnU-r  OuillivtmLLi  A.  dc  online  fratrum  Pr<s 
dicatoruiii  t»i(iii-tiUirT-j  tnittUuti  nd  furimiilAni  inquwitioiwm  coBtrn  benticM, 
fiutOTOB,  reccptAtorea  vt  datteaBoTvn  bcrcticimim  Tlialow  eC  iu  tota  diooesl  Tbi>- 
loaMin;  cuin  per  diligrnlcin  ln(|ui)titioneiD  a  aoUu  facUtu  conrtiterit  oobU  B. 
Ccntulll  gL  Sicardum  de  Tliotoeii  «t  R.  Rog«ni  et  Alatuunuin  de  RoAzio  et  R. 
Embruni  et  Uodnidaai  iixorcm  ArnaUIl  P«tnuii  infectos  esse  h«r«ticA  pravilalv, 
per  scDtcctintn  difflnitivain  ecu  ewe  her«tlcos  condemnavcriiniii,  Pctnitn  di>  Tho- 
losa  vicflriiuii  Tboloae  «t  capilulorios  Thalose  diligenter  et  Itfriiiint.'  tam  per  noa 
quani  per  alio*  admonulmuft  at  dictos  bereticoa  caperent  «t  de  dJcUs  bcretidj 
fiu»r«nt  quod  vst  du  hen-liclH  fiicicndiiiu ;  cuuii  gitur  ricarius  ec  capitularii,  no- 
gloctisct  con  teriiptiHomiiibuii»upnuUc  Lis  udmoniLtonibuaa  nobis  factu,uoD  solum 
noQ  ceperaut  eoa  noc  do  terra  hob  fu^ventnt,  rot  corum  bona  nccupavcrunt  ut 
toDentur,  sed  vUatn  in  pericututti  Kiiiiiiaruui  suurum  ot  in  prcjudictiuu  fidui,  pads 
et  eecleslc  It.  Rogrrii  ct  Alamanniim  dc  Roa^io  prcdictiM  hereticoB  ctnidetniiBtofl 
totenuit  et  sustinoDt  in  atmti«  publicis  circa  Tholosani  at  aliis  1(»cis  coniin  juris- 
dictioDl  BubdlttH.  cftpere  viros  religlcMU  et  cichcoa  ac  corum  bonis  propHiH  «po- 
Uare  ct  ad  redcmplinnem  mmpcllero,  et  rulnerare  et  ii^urlls  eos  afSccre,  necooa 
et  Tiroa  Oatholicoa  cum  clericis  comnKtrantea  occLdere  rautilare  ct  alia  mala  eo* 
desiiA  «l  cGClcsiuticis  rlris  Inferre,  maxiiiifl  CTiin  noa  dicti  inquiaitnres  publice 
excomoiunicaverimus  omnem  bomiaem  tam  viruui  4uaiu  muUorcni  taDqiiatn  liui- 
torem  et  deffonsorcm  hcrcticornm  qui  eia  coDiiilium  vel  anxiliiiin  aliquod  eis  oo- 
cuke  vol  ra&oircale  preatarvt^  et  vicariua  ct  capitularii  aupradicU  contra  probibl- 
tionum  n^Mtram  tem«!r«  tupmdictoa  hvn-ticoa  in  mi pradictJa  malitiia  foveut  oequi- 
tcr  et  Bustentant ;  ct  c:um  insuper  ipai  aacramento  et  conttitntionibus  ccclciie 
teneantur  hercticos  ubiquc  capero  t-t  tMtum  terrain  conini  juriitdictioni  lubjccioia 
a  pravitate  herctJca  exiirparc,  noD  altendentea  qaod  wriptura  dicit,  oon  ast 
grondia  differentia  utmm  letum  admittaa  vcl  diderns  quonlnui  uiortem  languca- 
tibu«  probaturinfligcre  qui  bani*,  cum  posKit,iir>ncxcluditct  alibi  dicnturcaDOtte, 
quod  error  cui  Doa  leBtstitur  prubatur,  et  aegligere  cum  poeait  argoere  penrcrsoa 
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nihil  alind  est  qtuim  forerr,  ncc  caret  Bcnipolo  sndetetiB  otsculte  qoi  mRsifesto 
facinori  distalit  obviare,  niurime  cum  vkarius  et  cspitulvii  sapnulicti  alia  nee 
tanquara  butorca  ct  doficBsorea  h€f«tl«>ram  ftierint  exoommanicatl,  predictoi 
vicarium  et  cnpitularloD,  liabito  dil^enli  cooiilio  et  tractatu,  aasideDtibas  nobis 
vcociabili  pulre  R.  Dei  gratia  eputoipo  Tlioloaaoo  et  B.  abbatc  H&nsi  sub  Ver- 
duao,  et  P.  pnprmto  Sanoti  Stopbani,  ct  P.  prion  ecclcsitt  bute  Karie  dcaonta^ 
tanquam  fmilorcB  irt  >ttsl<;Dtaton:s  bvrelicorutn  auctotitatc  qua  fiingimar  eXCOtt- 
manicatianis  rinculo  innodaauui, 

I^ta  fuit  bee  Bcoteatia  publice  id  ccclraia  sancti  9t«phuu  nolOM,  COnni 
mnleis  viri»  reli^nsis  ct  capellaois  paroehialhim  cccleaianm  Tholow  et  kliis  niii 
ecclesiasticis,  IX  KaL  Aagusd  aooo  Domini  HCCXXX\1L 


a 

AuimBirr  or  Bsbsabd  D&ucixl'x  sefobe  Puiurra  le 

TOCLOUSB,  1304. 
(Bib.  NaL  US8..  fonda  iatto.  No.  4370,  foL  188.) 
Dixit  ctiam  sf  dIxisM  tunc  ipse  fVat«r  B«rnardiii  qnnd  Dena  {ecent  ma^oatn 
gmtiaiii  patris  [u  advciilu  ipsiiis  doiuiai  regis,  eo  quod  dictua  frau-r  duiliielmtu 
Pr^tii,  onliiiiii  prordicatAnim,  tunc  prior  pmrincialia,  praaottlbfu  inquUitoriboi 
TolosK  ct  Cflrcaawnie  ct  ninltiB  alUs  ftalribus  ejuadem  orcUaiB,  dixit  ec  eaafemm 
est  loqurDs  in  personam  inquisitorum  pradictortnn,  Id  pnoaeatia  ipnua  regis  et 
plurlnm  qnnm  qningrntarum  perKonamm  in  aula  miprrtftri  ipilwi  dnmini  regit 
pxistdntium,  quod  in  tata  Lingua  oocitana  con  erant  bieretici  oin  taotumiaodo  in 
bnrgo  Careaasonc,  Albis  vd  Oorduae,  vel  in  ctreaitu  per  UDam  laucam  rel  doaa, 
et  qaod  IIH  non  erant  qnadra^nta.  et  ai  erant  quodrsgiata  non  erant  quiuqa*' 
ginta,  et  quod  hoc  diclua  frat«r  Onilhelmns  dixit  bin  in  prtHentin  prwdictorom ; 
et  idro  intiilit  tone  Ipse  fmter  Bcriiardas,  nt  dixtt^  qnod  patria  qnn  hactomi 
fti<nat  diffamata  tcatimonio  ipaorum  inquiRitorum  alt  infWmia  prtedicta  in  adreota 
iptiaa  dnralnl  rc^is  fticrat  relerata,  nt  sptrabai  ftnttir  Bernarrlui,  ut  dixit  tunc  a* 
dlxi!t*e,  quod  rx  quo  tnnn  nrrnndnm  verbs  eorum  tola  patria  erat  Mn«,  exeepta 
tfx  IpUotM  ct  qitinqtin^^nla  prmnniH,  qtiod  Irncie  ilt»  et  pertous  nc  Ires  riUa  pnt- 
dicta!  adhoc  inrcnlfrntm  immnnea  A  Inbe  hnmls  pmdtcta.  Dixit  etiam  tune 
se  dixi«se,  quod  ri  hodle  vivcrvnt  b^ati  Petrus  et  Paulas,  et  contra  eos  impin- 
gerctur  quod  hareticoa  adoraaaent,  si  pnwpdcrotur  contra  eoa  au[»er  huJHwnodi 
adomti'jnv.  ticitt  per  allquos  iDquMtores  tHttirum  partium  aliquando  contra  mol- 
toa  (bit  proccaaum  nee  pateret  eia  Tia  dcfl^n^ionin.  (M  mim  d«  Bd»  iDterrogmroo- 
tor,  retpondcrcnt  aieut  raagtstri  ct  doctnres,  ubi  autem  dioeretur  ets  quod  horeti- 
eoa  adonuu?nt,  et  qtiw^rf  rcnl  qnoa  hterrticoa,  rt  dicerrntur  eia  sola  nomina  dicto- 
rura  hrrreticonim  (qiite  qnidem  nnmina  ct  ro^rtnilna  miiltis  eonreniunt)  et  ip«i 
bead  Putrus  ct  Paulus  dicerent  "  htoa  nunquam  nodmua.  Dicatia  nobis  ubi 
sunt  tti  nnde  ▼cnemnt  et  quo  Ivcrunt,  cqjtta  lingun.  ttalnr*  aut  comlitJonU 
eiaofet  nihil  eis  dic«retar  per  quod  notiiiadictomia  bierrticomm,  qui  dlcnntiir 
adorati  haberi  posaet :  si  etiaio  qOBrereot  quo  tempore  facta  fnerit  bsK  adoratio, 
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et  non  dic«rrhir  Aie*,  in«nriii  nee  Annnii :  t\  etttim  qtwrercnt  nomina  testinm  el 
nnn  darpntur  eis.  nnn  est  <]ui  poeat  exprimere,  at  dixit  tunc  bc  dixiwc  ipeu  frmtflV 
Beronrdus  qnod  hi  apoatoli  qui  tam  aanctj  aunt, »  t«li  macuU  coram  hnminibai 
M  posMnt  d«flendfTe,  mftxlme  cum  si  quia  vellet  em  defTendero  at&tim  impingani- 
tar  quod  enit  fautor  liter«ticoruin,  ucut  ipse  frater  Ueraardu)  in  se  ipeo  et  dicto 
TiceduDiino  probaril. 

ni. 

SuTPLiOATtox  or  TBS  CmntcH  OF  Alri  to  THB  CoLLB43>  ov  Cax- 

DINAUS    (1304-5). 

(JlrdilTM  de  I'HOtel-de  villc  d'Albl -Dost,  XK33V.  foL  48  ) 
niostrisiimfl;  DoinlnaUoEiiB  Patribua  veaerabilibua  Domioia  CardinalibuB 
neroauota  Rumutite  ccclesiee  sacroque  c(Btui  curumdcfiD,  Capitulam  et  Caoonid 
ccctcais  ASbicnsta  et  Cnpitufum  et  CAnonici  ecclesiii'  8ti.  Salrii  de  Albio,  Abbao- 
que  vt  [Uuuaclii  mouasturii  da  GalEiaco  AlbieDNs  diocesia,  et  alii  rcligiori  quorum 
aij^nU  inferius  auntiippeaflft,  suanim  aublimitfttum  impcriia  aiibjcctioncm  debitam 
«t  dcrotam.  Juatv  patur  eupplicutur  a  filiis  duiii  ceruuDt  ilaclua  lumusccrv  et 
nndU  in?itliiiRtiliii«  vcntiii  rl  flantibuN  ex  advcrao  naiifragiuDi  imralnere  foTRitdant, 
praaertim  duui  QeceB&ariutn  cxigcuU;  i|uaUtatc  vauaaruiu  salua  cod  potest  aut 
auxiliutn  aliunde.  Voniui  iinsUa  patria  quautiii  «l  cxpaaita  pnt'cipitiia  et  rui&ia 
propter  qutealiuncs  et  diaacnsionea  quibua  ad  inviccm  se  collidant  patria  et  in- 
quUitorefl  heeretic^e  pravitatia  novit  illn  qui  nihil  JKOorat,  et  adeo  excrevit  tar- 
batio  ut  idem  piiptjlua  ad  iniciindian  Ronritatns  nnn  Ttdeattir  aliud  anholarc  niai 
Dt  disrrlmlnibiis  ho  committena  deducat  in  ore  gladil,  nedum  quos  aihl  potat  ad- 
Tcniarioa  aed  et  alios,  ac  ad  Utia  se  conTertat  qun  nun  potenint  aliqaatenaa 
reparari.  VeMrn:  igitnr  PaterDitam  pedibua  provolmi  bumilitvr  auppUcanua  ut 
circa  priemijua  sic  s«lutifere  et  ccleritcr  auccurratis  quod,  prtecluwi  Tia  pericuHa 
et  rninis,  patria  rostituatur  paci  dubitoi  et  quiviL.  CooBtct  otiini  vobia  quod  dio- 
taa  populus  et  patria  cat  catlioHca  et  fideliH,  i)unii turn  nos  humana  fragilitas  noue 
ainit,  et  pnpnlns  ciritftCis  Albis  et  patris  fidem  catholicam  cordo  oredena  ore 
profltetur  eatndem  ut  sic  pcrroniat  ad  nalutcm  «t  bonta  operibna  astruit  et  con- 
firmat  .  .  .  Patrniitalrtn  vctttram  conaerrel  altiKaimuH  eccleais  auee  sanctn  per 
tempor»  longiora.    (Signed  witli  eeventeea  seala.) 


IV. 

BiTLL  OF  Cl8hb»t  V.  iM  Fatob  OF  THE  IirqumtTioN. 

fDoat.  XXXIV.  ful.  IW.) 

Clemena  epiacopiu  Hiriia  scrvorum  Dei  ad  perpctuam  rei  memoriftin.    Dudatn 

venembili  ftatri  Petro  epiacopo  Pronestiiio,  tunc  tituli  Suucti  Vttalis,  et  diUicLo 

filio  Boiilm  Berenpnrio  titulo  sanctoniin  Ncrei  ol  Aehillei  prMbyteris  cardina- 

libus,  per  Dustroa  aub  certa  forma  litteraii  duximna  eommittendnm  at  ip&l  circa 

negotiutn  luqui^tiouia  h«retice  pravitatia  in  partibua  CarcaasoO'enBi,  Albiensi  c( 


toMifiH,  ttl  d  WMi  tctaermrio  eanmue.    S  qmk  uScot  bee  att^ipCafB  |B- 
MBsipoC  Da  M  batanm  ftoi  «t  ft«H 
Dktna  Pteterii,  MCMde  Um  . 
sMtri  MM  toftte.   (UAag.IJn«.) 


V. 
Buxr  or  Cixumstr  V.  Coitcbsvtvo  tsi  Pstsonss  or  Alk.' 

(DoKt.  XXXIV.  loL  ».) 
TttunMU  frktri  Gcnido  e^nopo  AIUsmI  «t  dUeetfa  fflik  iiiq|ririlMifaa 
bcntjca  pntTitotU  In  pwtilnH  AlbJcuMboft.    Ouiloai  Tescnbili  fntii  aotUo  Btf 
tnnda  iuac  epiwopo  Albiend  di  iaqidiitoribtu  dietu  noititM  direiu&iu  tilttfu 
Ui  lue  »«b» :  

•  llaor^n  rBcn&rd  IMU«>nz,  p.  IM)  pirinU  the  ball  or  UIO  ( Do«t,  XXXII.  foL  flV). 
«HiUln»d  In  Um  kbOTs,  tiol  hu  qi|MnaU7  onrtoekod  Vu  uAMqant  uid  &r  mon  il|r- 
■Unol  ont.  Tbt  Miller  tmll  iIh  appou*  ta  T.  T.  jk  «k,  of  lbs  B<c»tum  acaiatto  TT. 
V.JiuttoiMdln  Rom. 

In  the  Mn«  pnbUaUoB,  raeet*«d  loo  kle  for  r«fmDc«to  b««wda  in  tb» proiMr  pUM 
(Mfl  above,  p.  78).  Uttm  are  Mvaml  ieiten  Uirawlii(  UfU  oa  Um  trooUM  of  Bsrunl  im 
CutUattl,  BUbop  of  Albl.  In  1307  tiro  of  Ui  cstb«dnl  cwmbs,  SIcard  timama  ud  Bw- 
n<nt  A*tnir.  a»tu«l  blm  before  Uie  pop«  of  Duraerou  CflaM-  B«na4[er,  Csrdlokl  of 
SS.  Xeieo  and  Acltillc  to  wbvni  tbe  natter  >u  referred,  after  eianilnlng  the  artlclaa  of 
Mciualioii.  fufpeoded  Um  tirvm  ell  bU  fiinctlant  daring  ao  Inmligatlon.  "  Ex«a«tof»" 
were  ordered  Uj  procead  to  AIbi  to  take  tollmiMij,  givini;  thm  niontba  to  tlie  proaaca- 
tloa  tben  iwu  tn  the  ddinicc,  and  flnallj  t«u  mon  lo  the  proaecntloa  In  TtbattaL  A 
rlear-gencral  vaa  appointed,  ialjr  31,  lo  take  cbarge  of  tbe  (ce,  and  tbtw  procarabori  to 
collect  lU  rerenoea.  ODCof  Uie  "czecutora"  wa*  Amatitl  Novelll,  Abtmt  of  rontftoMOk 
•hnm  vebaTC*e«n<P^OT>Kplacin]t,b7onlerorn>UlpeIcB«I,  tbe  btibopln  hi* tiM|Bl>(- 
iarlil  capacity.  Amaad  waaaoonanenrardftappokntddTlcccbaDcellororUie  eariai  tbU, 
wtUi  oiber  Inipcdimenta,  delayod  tb«  inTatUgaltDn.  and  on  Noveinber  90  two  additlotnl 
Mtontba  w«rc  granted  lo  tbc  pmceutloo.  Kotbloc  appamtll  came  of  U>a  trial  except 
UM  It  probaWy  qnlckcn«d  Bernard's  deUre  to  abandon  hla  tbomy  »caL  There  U  a  pa|«tl 
bfkf«IOelo)>*<'3l.l3m.a(liJTea»ed  toBcrtiund  de  Bordet  ai  BUbupof  Albl.in  whIctiBer 
Mtd  U  atludcd  to  aa  Utc  of  AIM  and  dow  of  Puj  (.Ibid.  T.  IL  pp.  SC,  IS5 ;  T.  DL  pp.  9, 3»). 
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Clemens  rpiacopna,  semiB  wiTorani  Dei  Tcnerabili  frstri  Bertren<lo  f-piacopo 
Albieau  et  dilectis  liliia  iDquisitoribuH  heniticr  pr««itati»  in  p&rttbus  Albie,  salu- 
tem  et  npostolicam  Ixtnedictlonem.  Signiflcaruat  DobU  ISARiua  Colli,  P.  Ftuuft, 
Jo.  do  Porta.  Joannes  Fays,  Petrut  da  IUibmco,  U.  Casaa,  O.  Sftlavert,  O.  do  Lao- 
das,  laarouB  dc  Cardalhaco.  U.  Uorrcili,  cirea  A-lbletuea,  qood  tpai  olim  dc  man- 
dato  TonCTabilia  frntris  B.  AoEcientts,  tunc  Albienaia,  episcopt  «t  iiiquiiubiris  mo 
inquixiUrniiii  qui  erant  tunc  in  partibus  illia,  occaAione  criminia  bercmob,  fueriut 
carceri  mancipati,  et  jam  por  octo  anooB  el  smplioa,  tarn  Albiu  qaam  CarcasBooe, 
dio  carceria  anguatiiu  sustulurunt,  nicut  adliuc  Mmtltient,  quamvia  nulla  xuprr  boo 
facta  t\ierit  condempoatio  de  eiadem ;  cum  antem  ex  part«  dictortitn  civium  plu- 
ries  fucriinuB  cutn  instaotia  reqaisiti,  ut  ad  condcmpnatioDeta  vet  absolutionem 
eonimd^m,  prout  Jua  erigit  fiwercmus  procndi:  Kos  Tolent«a  quod  circa  illoa 
Teitri  officii  debitum  exequamini,  aicut  d«cet,  diacretiooj  vestre  per  Apoitollca 
•cripta  mondatnus,  quatenua  apud  Albiam  tu  fralcr  cpiicopc  per  tc  t«1  per 
aliuni  Bcu  alios  idooeos,  to8  rero  inqiiiMtor  rel  inquinitores  prcfntt,  peraonaliur 
prcdlctiM  cirea  ubicumque  detioeantur,  adduci  ad  vestmin  prtaeutiaui  aub  fida 
custodia  facicntcs,  in  codcm  ncgotlo  quibuscumquc  proccssiboa  factia  aeu  incbo- 
atis  per  vcnunbilea  thitroa  Leouardum  AlbaueQaoin,  nunc  Prencatinum  tunc  tituli 
8.  Vitalis  et  Bereoganum  TiBculanum  Dpiacopum,  tunc  tituli  sanctnmm  Nenci 
et  Actullet,  ut  UiiL-utoa  Qlius  uuHtrus  Jubauucta  tituli  eaoctoruin  Marcellint  et 
Petri  prciibvt«rus  ac  Iticbardum  aancti  Eustachii  diacoaum  Cardinalee,  km  per 
dllectum  filium  Arnalduoi  abbalem  Fouttiifrigldi  Ciaterctessia  ordinis,  Narbo- 
iiensia  diocvsis,  nuuc  Saucti^  Romant;  Ecclcaic  VicecaDColIiirium  aeu  alios  quo^ 
cumquo,  commiaiioDum  Tigon  per  nos  vel  per  ftlicla  rccordatlonia  Bcncdictum 
papam  uudficiuum  predeoaaaorem  uoetrum  aupor  facto  bereaia  dictoa  civeg  tan- 
gotit«  factarum,  ab  Bubroj^atioue  prcfati  abfaatia  ct  predict!  Albicnais  epiacopt 
facta,  ncquaquam  obstantlbua,  ia  eodem  Do^tlo  anluni  Dcum  habontcs  pre  ocu- 
Vis,  ad  imiuirciuluiii  contra  illos  contra  quoa  inquiutum  aoa  est,  et  contra  illoa 
«tiam  contra  qiios  inquiaitum  cxtitit,  tied  nun  plcuu,  diligvotcr  ac  plonarie  aecun- 
dum  furmaiQ  que  cunaoeTit  in  talibua  obsvrvarj,  contra  iWo*  vero  contra  quoa 
plenaric  ioquiaitDDi  Mt,  et  contra  predictoa  alios  cum  plena  fuerit  inquiaitum,  ad 
Bcntcutiam  rotJone  previa  procedatis,  et  alias  contra  illoa  vcatri  officii  debitum 
exequauiini,  prout  fuerit  raliotiia,  ccmnuinicjitn  tainini  proccMu  prioA  et  inquL- 
aitione  prcdictis  prcfatis  Prcoeatino  et  Tuaculano  episcopia.  eumm  co&sillis  in- 
liureutea;  per boctamen  quoad  nlioaordinationi  fact«  dudum  de  tnandato  nottro, 
tain  Carcosaonc  qtiam  Albia  per  dictoa  PreneaL  et  Tuaoul.  epiflcopos  tunc,  ut 
prcdicitur,  preabyteroa  Cnrdin.  ex  commiHione  aeu  comoiiasionibus  tam  per  dos 
qunm  per  pr«deccasorom  nostrum  factit  predictia  ctaibuscumquc  aliia  Cardlnal- 
ibua,  et  prnccBHibuB  liubltia  per  eosdem  auper  facto  homiDum  iUorum  dc  Albia  et 
de  diocesi  Albicnai,  cAntm  quoa  per  dictum  Bcraardum  Anicienscm  tunc  Albi- 
«naem  episcopum,  et  tDquiaitorom  aeu  inquiMturca  predtctoe,  coadcmpnationia 
aententia  lata  ftiit,  nullatvoua  volumua  prejudicium  gKiierari.  Datum  Areoione^ 
sezLo  Idua  Febmarii  pontificatus  nustru  anno  V.  (d  Feb.  1310). 

Vcruiii  sicut  accepimua  prespntntia  pivfatu  Dpiucopo  et  inquisitoribua  litteria 
aapradictia,  ct  quibuadam  diceotibaa  quod  dicte  littere  faenmt  a  nobia  aubrei^ 
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tkua  impetratc,  pro  eo  Tl<)eIioet  quod  aliqai  ex  dictit  ciTiboi  uite  tempoi  date 
Lineruoim  ipjtaruiu  dcccaaemnl,  reliqui  vcro  i^uo  tempore  ia  carccre  pcnnanebant, 
etBtcprodictauonpotocntatintimwse,  M  ia  prvfato  oegutio  Luc  ujqoe  prondcn 
o«Kl<-xenuit.  Nua  iUquc  Dolf^ntca  quixl  pro]iier  hoc  juAtitift  reUixUtur,  di»ci»> 
tioni  Toitre  per  spostolink  manduiius,  quateotu  pretnissis  son  obaUotibM,  neo 
obttBUtB  etwm  quod  sliqui  de  pretUcti*  quurelaotibos  aoa  sint  cires  Albie,  Ucet 
siot  de  dioc«si  Albie,  aec  si  aiiqoem  de  predictu  toori  contingat,  rcl  ante  decc*- 
riaet  quaoi  inquirere  inoboaTcntu  Tel  iacboansBetis,  vel  post  eonimdem  mar- 
lem,  in  aliquo  uan  ob»Utut«,  tain  de  mortuui  quim  dcTivis  inquirere,  et  in  eoiletn 
negotio  prucvdcrc  miohDH  pORtpooaiU,  jiixU  predktanun  nottramm  tenorem 
IJltonrum.  Quod  n  Ibrun  to*  filii  inqaiiitorea,  b'n  noluerilia,  »ut  iion  potuentia, 
aot  nan  curaveritis  intervaae.  tn  Irater  epiocope,  aolus  per  t«  rel  per  aliuta  aeo 
alios  in  negotio  mdwn  prodxlaii,  juxta  liUeranun  coatiDeotiam  aamisdein. 


WrraxiRiLWAi,  of  SKOOBrry  fsou  Citizbmb  ov  Albi. 

(Arcltivui  d«  I'lnqulBiUoB  da  CarcaMoant!.  — Doat.  XXXII.  fol.  138.) 
Joauoee  episcopus  ecrvue  ecrvorum  Doi  dticctia  filiia  inqaisitoribus  hmvtica 
pravitatU  in  partibiu  CarcaiROnie  constitutii  aalntem  et  apoatolicam  benedie- 
tiommL  Ut  conuuisBam  vobia  oegotium  Catbolica  fidei  autore  Domino  proa* 
pereUir  in  rostris  maaibus  Uhentcr apostoUciB  »olticitudioia  partes  appoaimoa  ct 
qufliqne  obitantia  aahmnTemua.  Olim  qaidem  f(;)ici<i  rrcordatinnia  Clementl 
pAp«  qaioto  prvdeceBsori  aortro  pro  partu  qnonimdaia  hominum  de  partibns 
CarcasMna  Bag(;eato  qnod  inquiaitorea  praTitatU  hnretics  illarum  paitiuai  qid 
Cono  erant  et  pto  tismpore  l\jeriiDt  multa  iUts  gravamina  et  injuria*  Inoganint, 
toiquM  coatia  eo«  et  alios  illanuu  partium  proceaaus  contra  justitiam  fadeMal, 
idem  pradcceasor  bujiuinodi  auirgcstioidbua  aurem  accommodana,  bona  memo* 
am  Fetxo  (.'piscopu  Pnunbstinenki  tunc  tituli  Saocti  Vitalii  et  Teaerablll  fratri 
oostro  Berengarin  epiacopo  TuBculaneoBi,  tunc  tituli  88>.  Nerd  et  Achillei  pr«*> 
biteris  Cfirdinalibus  qui  partium  illaruui  notitiam  babebant  et  per  partaa  tllaa 
tnaritum  fscere  ttinc  halMbant,  iiuu)  dedit  lilu>ri«  in  mandatia  at  ds  pramteU 
so^gestlonibus  ct  eliia  incidentibns  »  pleniua  iofonnareDt.  et  mbilominus  in- 
teiim  perwiUf  proscquentibua  nrffotium  mcmoratum  de  aectihtatv  idonea,  peo- 
imitt  dicto  negotio,  nuctoritate  aposloliea  providereot  ace  permittcrenl  eos  per 
•OBdem  inquiaitorek  nliqualenas  moleatari;  pne&ti  quoque  cardiualea  bujunnndi 
eomutiialoai*  pi-s^tcstu  Ajmcrico  de  Oaatn  burf*cnid  CarcaasMiK  et  quibusdam 
aUiB  tuBcnegolium  proscquentibus  lupradiotom  lecuritatam  bujuamodl,  pendente 
dicio  ne^tio.  npoaiolics  nnctoriutc  prastantea.  illoa  anb  ana  protectiooe  et  oedii 
apoatoline  nxMvporunt ;  quam  rocoptionim  idem  proHloccasor  noiter  ratam  tiabeaa 
et  ^atam  autodarit  iUain  inviolsbilitKr  oliaervari,  eiiKh-tn  inquisitoribuB  diatrio- 
tills  inbiU^nilii  uo  contra  pre&tum  Aymcricam  et  alios  officii  ronim  piwteztu 
procederent  qnoquomodo.  docec  pm-rutuw  necntium  cnaet  per  »edem  apoatoltcam 
tcnalDatumet  a  Hcde  ipeaaliud  recjperentiit  mandatia.  Quia  vcro  prelati  A7111OT- 
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Itaa  vt  alli  olrcA  [>ropo9)ta  et  objcctn  pereoe  utierias  eonm  pnedecMsorc  pnefito 
AC  etihrn  comm  nnbts  ncgotium  Ipsnm  prowqaj  neglexerunt  et  qnuri  tKgHgnnt; 
prffiT&ta  protcctloue  accurl.  dob  noleotcs  rictit  etiam  dod  debanot  propterea  ▼«• 
•tram  of!^<!iu[n  impMiri.  ncrnritAt^m  ip«uu  penitua  rr>TO(7ant«9  diAcretionl  vestrat 
Pftr  ftpoHtnlica  scripta  manrlamuftijuntluus  ooutra  eumdvm  Aytncricum  et  aHm  in 
dccreta  vobin  pmvinri»,  Detim  «t  jiiatitiftm  balwndn  pne  oculU,  proCedentei,  noa 
ob»Uiilil>UB  seruriuu  pnsdicta  et  aliifl  socariutibas,  protectionibus,  conflnoB- 
tiooibuB,  ordin&tionibuB,  e(  inbibltlonibua  quibuacumque  dicti  pntdocoawiria  sut 
ftllomm  qtioniniDhet,  jQXta  fomiam  robin  tniditflm  ac  ci\noni«is  mnctiofles  et 
de  peritoniDk  consiUo  <^cii  veetri  debitum  curetis  exequi  diiigenter.  Datam 
Arenimie,  tettJo  KAleodM  Aprilta,  pontiBcatOB  noflCrl  anno  tecundo  (SO  Hart. 
1818). 


VTT. 
ExB()nATDR  OF  AN  Inqiisitob  roR  Cbaupaohb. 
(ArcfalvM  de  I'loquMtioo  d«  CarcRSMmne. — Doat,  XXXII.  (ol.  137.) 
PhilippDR  regis  Franciw  iirimn^'eniluB  Dei  graliu  rex  NsvarnB,  C'amp&niai 
et  Briw  comi-*  pgilHtiin»  dilrCtin  ft  fidt^HbiM  miis  univt-rsis  baillivis,  cnstrllanifl, 
nunllis,  praepnaitiii,  coEnmnnilntibai;  villanim  et  enrutn  rectoribns,  ctetcrisqae 
commania  offida  ^reiittbus  in  nostris  comitftlibtia  Campaniw  et  Bris,  od  qnof 
pnwenti's  IJttcrw  pcrrenerlnt  salutein  nt  dilectlonem.  Tcoore  pnescntlnm  hovi$ 
dlstricte  prsecipieado  toaadamus,  quatenus  dilecto  fratri  OuUlelmo  AKUModo- 
retiiii  oTdiDirt  frn(nini  prtcdicatonim  prffiwntliiin  cxbibilori  domini  Papte  inquiil- 
tori  Itirfeticorum  ac  periSdonira  Judaomm  in  regno  PranclK  sine  mom  ct  quallbet 
difficTuImtc  plenarit  obediatis,  aicut  vobis  id  citando,  capiendo,  detinendo,  ad  «ot 
rnlttcndo  scu  eiiam  ducendu  el  punlendci  tani  ChristtantM  qunin  Judayn,  qoos 
tdrm  frater  inqtiioilor  inrecerit  ailpnbiles  contra  >italuta  eccleain^  et  f1()«ni  Domini 
nostri  Jcsn  Christ!,  iptam  nihil^minua  familiam  et  res  ipirius  cuswdientes  ot  d^ 
fendientc*  sicut  n>i«  et  hmiliMin  «t  re>  na«lra«.  In  vajn§  n'l  tevtimunium  prieiieo- 
Hbns  litteris  nofltntm  feoimao  nppnni  jugitlnm.  Actam  et  datntn  Parisitis.  die 
Domiaica  in  craatino  Sancti  Hattliiie  apostoli,  anno  Domini  MCC.  octaagssimo 
qaarto,  menae  Pebroarii  (35  Feb.  1285}. 


Yin. 

SSMTBHCS  OF  MABGrEaiTK  LA  POKVTB. 
(Archirejt  natlonain  de  Prance. — J.  430,  No.  10.) 
In  Christ!  nomine  amen.  Anno  ejusdem  MCCC  derimo.  ludictione  octava, 
ffle  dominlcB  post  Asccnsioncm  Domini  (31  Mnii),  poiitiflcatm  beatiKAimi  patril 
domini  C.  dtvina  protidentia  Pnpe  quinti  anno  quinto,  in  Orarta  PariaiDfi.  facU 
ibidem  congregfttionc  soll>cmpm,  iuai»t*rutibui  uulit  rovvrendn  iu  Chriato  patre 
domioo  Parisiensi  eplvoopo,  uiagiitm  Jutianoe  dit  Frogerio  nfficiali  Pahsienal, 
C.  de  Chenat,  Jobanne  da  DoBBoraartioo,  Xaverio  d«  Cbannoia,  Stephaao  d« 
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Bercondicuria,  rnttrihiu  Martinn  de  AMMtliTilla  hudbaluio  in 
lao  de  AveasJsco  ordinia  predicatorum,  Juhanne  Marchandi  prcpoailo  1 
O.  d«  CboquvB  ct  pluribofl  sliU  ad  boc  »pecialit«r  crocatU, 
plnribui  proccMinnihos  ville  PAtisins  et  populi  mulritudme  copioM,  at  i 
rio  publico  iDfruacripto,  religiogus  nr  ct  bouestus  fi>at«r  Q,  de  Fi 
predicatonitu,  inquisitor  heretice  pravitatii  in  tc^o  Fraocie  aacC 
lolica  dvputntua  in  acripda  talit  •entcalias  infnucriptaa  SQt>  hac  fonaa: 
lu  ttomiae  Pntm  ct  Filii  et  Spifitas  Snitcti  amcD.  Quia  aolii*  fratri  < 
Ac  PATisiUB  ordinis  prcdicatoruta  inquiflitori  hcrcticc  praritatU  in  regno  Ph 
aactoritat«  apuftolica  dcpulato,  cuustnt  et  cooatitlt  cridcntibna  argnaMi 
Hatgaritan  de  Ilannonia  dictam  Percte,  aopcr  hbe  hcrvlicr  jtravitatk  *^ 
tor  OBM  su^wctain.  propter  quod  citAri  le  fecimua  ut  cutuparuaa  ia  Jadfdoit 
notiiii,  in  quo  exi*tvnH  pcrnonnlitcr  a  noliia  urtiitn  plurioi  canoDice  et  k^^ 
coram  nobis  juranientnni  prcstareade  plena  puraet  Integra  TcritatediocnJat 
•t  aliis  suppr  biis  que  ad  nobis  cammiBMim  inquisitioaia  officium  pertinere  got 
tur.  qtio  facert  contcmpiiitl,  llc«t  a  nohia  fueris  plarlM  mpcr  hoc  et  locu  jM 
reqnisita.  in  biis  fuigti  aeroper  coulumax  et  rebelUs,  pro  quibus  oootnnaAj 
bellionibaa  criduntibui  et  notoriis  boc  exigeDtlbua  de  muttorutn  pent 
nllo,  in  te  uc  rebellom  et  oontunuwem  senteutlam  m^oria  cxcoramc 
tulimtw  et  ia  acriptis,  qoam,  licet  te  notiBcata  fliiaaet,  pott  notificatiooem ; 
fcro  per  annum  ctdimidiuni  in  tuc  salutiBdiBpCDdiumsuuiDutati  aoiiuO] 
licut  tibi  plurii»  obtulcriuiuD  tiua  tibi  absoluUouu  beovKciuin  impesaora  il 
dnm  ronnaiuecdeaieai  boc  bu[nililerpfi6tutarGa,qnod  usque  none  peterecaa 
aiatinecjurare  nee  redpondcre  nobis  BUper  premiaaia  bactenua  roluiati,  profNl 
avcundum  saoctiones  canunicaa  pro  conricta  et  coolaaaa,  et  pro  Ispaa  io  be 
aeu  pro  lieretica  te  bab«niufl  ot  habere  debetnua :  Porro  dum  ttt  Margarita  It 
lebelUoDtbus  obetinata  maDcres,  ducti  oonacientia  rolcntes  officii  aobis  can 
dcbitum  exercere  inquisitionem  contm  to  et  prooesaum  fccituua  aupcr  pnd 
proQt  excgit  ordo  vite,  ex  quibua  inquisitione  et  proceaau  nobis  constitit  evU 
quondam  compoauiaae  te  librum  pcetifcrum  conttncntcm  hereaim  ct  emJ 
quam  eaiuam  futt  dictus  li>>er  per  bone  memorie  OaidoDcm  oHin  ComeraflB 
epiacopum  *  cundeiniiatuii  et  de  mandato  ipaius  in  Valencenta  id  toa  comb 
prcsentia  publice  ct  patenter;  a  quo  cpiacopo  tibi  ftiit  aub  pena  exoomiDQ 
tiuuiii  cxpreHse  iubibitum  ne  de  cetero  talcm  librum  oomponorca  rel  hab«n 
eo  vvl  nitiiiti  uU-reri*,  aildens  et  expresac  ponens  dominos  episcopus  iu  qai 
littcra  Buo  sigillata  aJpllo,  quod  si  do  cetera  libro  utertria  [n«dicto  rel  ai  et 
contincljantur  in  ">  verixt  vel  •rripUj  dc  cetero  allemptarea,  te  coDdcB){)r 
tanquam  lieielicam  et  rcltnquebnt  juatidnndsm  jnsticie  Bcculari.  Poat  rero 
oracua  dictum  librum  contra,  dictam  prvtiibitioncni  plurie*  hnbaisti  et  pi 
usa  ea,  siciit  et  (jus  patet  recognitionibua  factia  nedum  coram  inqnisitor*  L 
ria^o  et  coram  rererendo  patra  et  (lomino,  domiao  Jobanae  tUDC  Camen 
epiKopo,  nunc  aKbicpiacopo  ScDoneofli.t  dictiini  eumdem  Ubriuo,  pi 

•  Gni  It.,  Biafaop  ofCiimbral  tnm  tS»  to  1105. 

1  rbilip|>c  An  MBr)2tt.v.  Rlalin]>  of  Cambrol  In  1808,  tnaafcrred  to  Scba  io  A[ 
in  lioM  to  burn  tbe  Ttuaplan  mIio  retnicted  Uielr  eopfcailOQi, 


combustionem  predictas,  sicut  bonam  et  licitum  eommuni- 
:  TBveraado  [)atri  <.lomiiiu  Jubauni  CatIi«lDOci]!ii  cjiiscopo  et  quiboHdam  per- 
ils sUifi,  prout  ex  filled igtioruiii  jtirntitruni  ct  hujkt  hiin  comm  nobiti  eridentibas 
timoniU  nnbJa  liquet.     Nos  igiier  BUpcr  premiasin  omnitins  de)ib«miono  pr»- 
labits  diligenti  commuoicatoque  multonun  pcritorum  in  utroquc  jure  conilUo, 
ct  aancta  ernngcli*  pre  oculis  hnbentci,  de  nvecendi  patria  tt  domini 
O.  Dei  gratia  Pariaeosb  epUcopi  coBsilio  et  MMnm,  le  Mar^rilam 
•oinm  licat  lapsom  in  bereeiin  sed  aicut  rtlapuim  fintliter  coodetnpnninui, 
tc  relinquimuA  ju&ticic  Mculari,  rog«ntc8  earn  ut  titn  roort«m  et  membro- 
im  mutiktioucoi,  t«cum  ugut  misericorditcr  quaoUiai  permictunt  canouiai  sano- 
■tioDca;  dictum  ctiara  libnim  Uinqiiftin  heretjpiiin  et  erroneuin  wpote  crrffrtu  ct 
^^crvaini  cvntincntmn,  judicio  mngiGlronua  ia  tbcoloj^ii  Poriaius  DxiBtentiQin  et 
^Ble  eontEademcoDaUiofinatitercondempniuiiusHCdemum  excommtiiiicari  volninua 
^Bbt  comburi ;  uDivcnis  et  ain^lifi  habentibna  dictam  Ubrum  prcdpicntes  dlstHctA 
^«t  «ub  p«ia  escommuaicationiB  quod  infra  instnoB  restum  Apwtolorura  Petri  et 
3*AUli  nobis  Tct  priori  fmtnitn  prcdicntorum  Parisius,  nostro  «otnmissaHo,  sine 
iraudc  reddere  tcoeuitur.     Actuoi  Parisius  id  Oravia,  preicole  prcdicto  ptiLre 
Tevereodo  ParisiensicpifiCopo.ctorD  ot  populo  dictc  ciritAtiB  ibidem  aollempniler 
H«ongre{^to,  Daulnlca  inEra  Asccnsioncm  Dotnioi,  anno  Domini  HCOC  decimo. 

^■COMSOLTITION    OF  GaKON  LAWTBttS    OH   THE  CaSB   OP   MaKQUBRITB 
^B  LA   POBKTE,  HBI.D   KaT   90,  1310. 

^m       UniTcraia  pnaentea  litterM  inapocturis,  Ouillclmus  dictus  Prater  archidUconiii 

^VLaudonie  in  eocleaia  Saocti  Andruc  in  Scocia,  Hugo  dc  Biuuncto  canonicus  Pari- 

^1  nenBiB,  JohaoitM  do  ToUonz  cnnouicutt  Bnncti  Quintini  in  VvromaiiduK,  IIcnricuB 

^^  de  Bitiinia  canonicus  Fumeoais  ct  PelniH  dn  VaUiliiUi  cumtiu  SoniCti  Gennaal 

AltisfiiodoreofiiB  de  Parisios,  et  etiaw  rcgeates  Pariuus  in  decretis,  salutem  ill 

ftctore  aalutis.    Kovcritis  vinim  Tcnerabilcm  dcrotum  ct  diacretum  frntrcm  Ouil- 

,     Iclmum  dfl  Psriaiiu  ordiuiB  jircdicatorum  inquisitoKut  herctlce  praTitatis  in 

regno  Fnocic  auctoritato  iicdia  apoitolico  deputotum,  inqne  procdMum  qui  B«qui> 

tur  nnbis  intimasw,  consultatimc^qiie  nobis  fvciasc  lororiua  annotatam.    Pro- 

c«nuR  eqiiidciii  Ulis  cat :  Temporo  quo  Margantn  dicta  Porete  auapecta  de  hrreai 

fbtt  in  mbcllione  ct  in  inobcdicntia,  nolens  rt-aponcleTt  nee  jurare  comm  inquixi* 

^-  tore  dc  liiia  quo  ad  inquiaiUotus  aibi  uoiumiaac  ufllcium  pertinent,  ipac  inquisitor 

^^  contni  cam  nitiilooiimia  inquiaivit  ct  etiam  dt^pnaitione  plurium  IciUium  intonit 

quod  dicta  Margariln  librum  qucmdnm  camposiienii  contincntcm  tiercaes  ct  er- 

rores  qui  de  mandato  rcTcreodi  pntri»  ilmniui  Qtiidonis  condam  CtLmemccnais 

Icpiscopi  pnbltce  ct  sollcinpnit«r  taiiqnaoi  talia  fuit  condcmpnatoB  ct  com1)u»to* 
ft  per  littcnuu  dicti  cpiscopi  fuit  ordinatum  quod  ai  talia  sicut  ca  que  conUne- 
bantur  in  libro  dc  cetera  attemptarct  vcibo  vcl  ecripto  cam  coodempnabat  et 
relinqut^bat  justkinnd^im  justScle  »cculnri.  Invenit  etinm  idem  inquisitor  quod 
ipaa  rwcof^nuvit  in  juilicio  aemel  coram  inquiHitore  Lotharingio  ot  eemel  coram 
rererendn  patre  Domino  Pliilippo  tunc  Conicracensi  epiacopo,  ee  poet  condemp- 
Dationem  prcdictam  librum  dictum  babut&ae  et  alios  inreoit  etiam  idem  in* 
lL-37 
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qsWtorqwd  dicta  lUrg^rila  dictum  lilintm  in  nnoooMintili  eoackm  oontlBM- 
Mu  trrona  post  ipcitu  hbri  coodeinpuaciaiiem  rerereodo  patfl  Doraiao  Jo.  Dei 
IpvtlB  Catlisluiincnn  epijcopo  cmnmunieavit  ac  nedum  dicto  domiDO  sed  M 
pluibas  aliia  pflnoaii  tiinplicibas,  Iwgiinlti  ct  aliia  Uaqtuun  bnnuni.  Ceoml- 
tttio  aotoSD  ax  prodiotis  reMilUns  per  preffttam  inquuitumn  at  purtaetutti  cat 
nobis  f»cta  tAlis  est:  Vidtlioot,  utmtu  in  tAlibua  dicu  beK"'"^  debcat  rtUpak' 
jmlicftrit  Nos  uiMm  Sdei  cathotii-e  zclBtorcK,Teritiiti«|ue  ouionity  profoMont 
qoslescumque  conMiitationi  predicte  rt8poiid«at«t,  diciiou*  qaod  ip«»  b^olna, 
•nppoBJu  vmtate  faoU  prvccdaBtU,  judkaixin  eat  nlKp»  ot  mcrito  rslmqu«ad& 
«at  curie  B«ouUri  Id  ciqtif  rai  teatunoDium  attalls  ooetrm  preaeatibaa  ■pposiil- 
tnua.   Datum  anno  Domini  MCOC  decimo  labbato  poat  restnm  beMi  Joanola  ante 

pORUQ  lUiDftDL* 


IX. 

ExxQUATUB  or  ui  brgt'iBtioa  issued  bt  Pbiuppx  lb  Bov  of^ 

hlttiilHVX. 
(MSa.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  Moreaa,  444  fol.  lOi) 
PlilHppTiB  nnlTCTsbi  et  ulngntls  mriiesrhnllim  baflljriff,  scultrtls,  oflHarita  et 
justicuuiia  nostriB  prteseQtibiia  «t  futuria,  at  localeneDtibus  eonuiideii]  jivr  ducfttni 
•t  diatrictm  aoitraa  iofm  djoceses  Cnmcraceiiala  et  LAfldieoaia  ooDStitutos,  wi 
quos  pnenentcii  tiosCno  Utuno  perveueritit  sulutuiu  ct  oiuue  bonum.  Cum  mligio- 
BUa  dilcctusquc  notler  fruter  (Hcnricus)  Kalcyacr  sacne  thpologiie  prnfcasor  or- 
dlnis  fratnim  pnpdimtnnJtn  inquisitor  ba-rctica  praritatja  per  pmTindnlem  pro- 
rlncin  Theotanis  in  pnedictia  Cameracenai  nt  Leodiensi  d^ocnibna  aoctorltaM 
•pnstolica  apeciallter  dcpntatiM  pro  TM  sarritio  et  colta  mu  rxaMatione  aanctas 
fldtri  orthodosffl  utqne  ipnm  btercais  crimen  a  dictis  partlbna  qaibni  pmldFroni 
■i  forean  nlicubi  vigeat  aeu  inolcat  valeat  cTtirprire  &d  loca  »oa  jMutm  noatne  Ja- 
riadictinni  snhjectaa  rt  voWa  commiMM  dcclinare  qufatquara  h&beal  mv  rtJjim  pra- 
ficiaci,  nosqno  T«Iiit  princ«pa  ciitbolicna  qui  de  maim  alUssJmi  multa  bona  Ttrl- 
otqoe  honwes  recngrwwcinHW  reripiaaein  pnedirtis  et  aliiaqul  dirinum  conllimo 
obMqiiinm  complncere  at  conirnit  pluriiiium  cnpiantes  inti'iidimui'  rmo  et  Tola- 
tiiTis  favorabilcm  dare  locum,  ipntimqnf!  inqiimtumn  tanijnam  Dei  specfateci 
mtniatruin  nostria  proscqni  ^ratila  n  fnvrrribna  optsmns  Idea  Tobia  et  coilibet 
Tcetznm  qui  luper  hoc  nieritia  requiMU  aeti  fuerit  reqaiaitat,  diitricto  pnedpleaflo 


*  In  the  Begister  of  Cltnient  V„  rccelvm)  »ioce  Iha  test  of  tbln  volume  mu  tn  tfp^ 
ttienlaabriefMtdreaaeil  Soptcmbtir  3,  l»tO.  to  U]«  Ini)ul»ltaraf  lAii|;:reaord«rio^hlm  to 
pTOe«ed  Tigoron&lj  ajuaSast  the  hrmtlrB  of  Qiat  illocue  who  hare  been  reported  by  ttie 
Uchapaa  nmltlpljing  an  that,uiileuproTn[ttinFiLaRrr«tr«tflktn,  grave  Injnrr  to  Iha  flilUi 
btotK  apprelMnded.  The  natnrvor  1h«  hercarlanotAMeribed.biit  it  waa  pr obabt;  Iknl 
of  tiic  Brolbrtn  of  Ui«  Pr«c  Spirit  vblcl}  MargvefiU  ^  Forete  ba4  beaa  dlaacnloadBH 
UiruughoiiL  Uiat  region. 

Ttui  Incldctil  boa  fiirtbtr  Intcrcel  n  Bjiowlnc  bonr  rotnplctely  tbc  Frwcb  «pi»copat* 
had  tnnKferrcd  to  tbe  Inqtiliitlon  lU  ]nttfidlrUon  orcr  hcreaf ,  io  aplte  tl  Ita  r«ti«w«4  ao- 
Bvlty  at  the  moment  In  the  atfatr  of  tlit  Tcinclan. 
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mnDdiinitii  lub  obtfstD  i^tltP  nmtnt  quatmua  dictum  fh^trem  Bmricum  in- 
qairib)rt>tn  qi)6tiMcnm<jue  &<)  ^xeromdtiin  ditrtum  offlclum  iid  d]<rt«  Ioch  utt 
parte*  vobis  commiiwaa  contif^rit  te  traosfbrre  et  rapn  prgKlictl*  nrecalare  tira- 
cliiiitn  inrocendo  VMtnim  ittixilinm  postutuv,  eamdem  toqutsitorem  ftrorabUttcr 
admittaUs,  et  eidem  in  ct  supm  pra'duTtiB  ucculiuv  brucliium  iiivoc&ndo  v«itnim 
ftuxilium  iiii)imd»tiA,  caplenilo  Mm  ciipi  TnOdtidA  quo«cuaiqUe  ipoe  inqulritor  de- 
bitA  inforntAtinitp  snu  inquUitinno  pmTia  »t  juria  ordino  alias  dCBupcr  obnerrata 
d«  nicnioniUi  facinore  8U»pecto9  vel  diffdinatos  norcrit  et  hnreUcM  quotque  to- 
ViM  duxprlt  iioniinfcndftii,  M  paptos  cliam  detinondo,  el  infra  jnriHdicrlonem  tw- 
tnun  ad  looniQ  de  quo  dlctus  inquisitor  robis  dixerit  deduc«ndo,  necnon  pcnia 
debit*  ptect«Ddo  «6td«m  tiont  !|M«  decrMrerit  et  mc  fl^ri  contuvtuni,  si  TidetiMt 
quando  ct  quotiens  ac  prout  IpKC  InquiiiiLor  vos  duxerit  retiuii'etidos.  ITt  autem 
inquisitor  pnefatUB  oaum  iDquisitiontH  officium  aecuriua  et  liberiufl  «xercere  valeat, 
Qoitro  iutfuhui  prtMldio  tt  favoru,  (uqulattorem  enmd«m  ipsiuaque  yocium  oc 
«jus  uotai'iuiQ  ct  fiimiliam,  n*  «t  bona  oorum,  sub  nostril  protectlou«,  defttudoa* 
et  Ralragnrdia  ttppoiali  atque  KCiiro  condoctil  reMpimuii  ct  reciplinnii  pef  pnft> 
Bentes,  umndnntcs  vobis  omnibus  ct  siof^Us  supmdictis  ut  vutitniai  cuilibct  qna- 
t«niiH  noairiw  protectionom,  d«fen<ioUMn  et  aaUai^rdlam  «ectirvimque  rondactum 
bajuammli  dicto  inquiattori  ejit^qiin  sooio  ao  notario,  famnioe,  bonio  et  tebttti  eorom 
inviolabilHar  nliMrvando,  nullsm  injariuin  nullumque  ditpfndium,  gravaiutii  ant 
duBpnnm  allqaod  ipflis  Infcrre  hi  pereonfa  ac  bonia  a  qnoonrnqae  permlttati^ 
qutunymo  prorld«ktLj  ei«dein  d«  seoaro  tranaitu  et  falvo  conductu  ai  «tpnut 
par  ditjtum  inquititoretn  ladfl  f\iertUs  requlaitl.  Datum  In  oppldo  noitro  Bnixel* 
leaai  meiula  uovembris  die  Bona,  anno  Domlm  MCCOC  triCMimo  primo.         '    ■ 


X. 

(DoBt.  XXI.) 

I  Bcleot  a  few  of  tlio  sentenoes  of  Pierre  Cella  in  1241-2,  Ulaatrat- 
ing  tbe  development  of  Waldenaianism  at  that  period,  and  lb«  relatioiw 
between  it  and  Cfttharism.  The  sects  were  perfectly  diBtinot,  bat 
frequently  the  people,  in  their  antagonism  to  the  eHtaltlishied  Church, 
looked  favorably  oa  both,  and  ena«der»d  them  equally  aa  "  boni  fuani- 
fMs."  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  In  the  language  of  the  Inqaiiition, 
"heretic"  always  means  Catharan.  The  following  oaMa  are  all  from 
GonrdoQ  and  Montauban. 


Qaltems  ArcbambaTit  vidit  hereticoi  plnriet  in  diversis  lociv,  audivit  pred!- 
eatlones  eorum,  t-t  eomeJlt  cum  ela  sepr,  et  adomrit  em  st-pe,  et  pacfi  OKnIum 
more  hereUf-omm  plurlea  recfpft  et  interfull  berf ttcftticmlbos  dnabus,  et  addnxft 
ValdenaM  ad  bcreticoa  fn  domum  anam,  iib{  disiiut&Tt-rant,  et  condnxit  heretiCM, 
et  fUlt  depocit&riua  eontin,  muttocieoa  adorarlt  ttM  et  CDtnedit  cuoi  ais,  et  dedit 
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cU  de  bonia  tuU,  et  andivit  predicntioDM  eomin  todoH  qaod  non  Rconhtitr,! 
credebat  quod  essrat  boni  homioc*  et  qndd  aaet  mIu  cam  ei»,  ct  a  tnor 
Tvilet  Dori  in  muiibaB  eonuu."Slabit  CoaatantliiopoU  per  quinqne  fttuMNkda 
crac«  et  via  sicut  alii,  et  Uoebit  pauparaa  i^tiAadia  vixwit  (fol.  lM-7j. 


it  aeetam 


B.  Bonaldi  vtdit  P.  de  YftllibuB  Valdensem,  «t  aadlTit  predicatioDcm 
credidit  aliqnando  quod  noo  debet  homo  jurare,  et  in  domo  aua  proprii 
JoMt  d«  Nogaer  livreticuni,  ct  disputavit  cum  eo,  et  ipw  oomnkcodaTit 
ValdeDaeni. — Idmi  qiiod  proxima,  ezccptn  cnice  (id  eat,  Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sane- 
turn  Egidium,  Sanctuin  JB43obiicn,  Sanctum  SalTntorero  de  Astarik.  Bancttna  Hw 
cial«m,  t^anctum  Leonardum,  Sanctum  Dygtiisium,  Saoctum  Tboniam  Catttoaries- 
nm)<foL301>. 

Pfltraa  de  Verniolo  haboit  hereticoa  et  Valdenwa  ia  fortia  sas,  et  locnttu  nl 
alluri  cnrum,cotiHulaiL  Valdeoa«a  de  infirmitate  soa.— Ibit  ad  Podiom,  Sauctius 
Kg^iuia  «t  Sanctum  Jacobum  (fol.  MS).  . 

Pana  toctens  recepit  Valdensea  quod  ooo  rccoUt,  et  fuit  boapM  Valdenalom, 
et  midt  eia  tocicoi  panem,  riaum,  et  alia  comcstiLHlia  quod  non  neacit  namemm, 
et  ftiit  in  domo  sua  facta  diaputatio  Later  Vuldenaua  vl  crodentwi  bcreticia,  et  dili- 
gebal  P. de  Vallibut  tanquau  an};elum  Dei:— Siuut  proxi(iia,eic«pto  paupeieet 
cruoe  (1.  e.  Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Salratorem  dv  Aaturia, 
Sanctom  HanuAU'm,  Sanctum  Lconarduui,  Saoutum  Dyonistum,  Sonclum  Tbo- 
maa  Caaluarienaem)  [fol.  £08). 

Petroaa  uxor  Itaimundi  Joanuis.  adduxit  P.  d«  Vallibui  Valdetuem  ad  do- 
mum  >uam,ettcDuit  pcrocto  dies,  ct  deditad  comedendtimet  bibeodum,  et  audi- 
▼it  earn  ibi,  et  tcnuit  pur  trea  aeptimaiuu  (^eraldam  Taldenwm.  et  crrdcbat  qnod 
oawt  bona  mulivr,  et  dedit  ei  de  bouta  auia^et  vidit  hereticoa  et  auUirit  pndica- 
tionem  eonim,  et  minit  cU  panom,  rinum,  et  nucca.— Sicut  Hugu,  exccpta  cruce 
(L  e.  Ibit  ad  I'odium,  nd  Sanctum  Et^idium,  Banctum  Jacobom  et  Sanctum  Salra- 
torcmdv  A8turia,8anctum  Mnrcialom  I^mnviconaem,  Sanctum T.eonardam,  Sanc- 
tum Dyonlaium  et  Sanctum  Thomam  CantuaricnsomX  ct  toncbit  pauperem  per 
annum  {fol.  204). 

Q.  de  Prsdfils  vidit  hereticoa,  nodint  predicationem  ooram,  dedit  eia  dc 
bonia  fcaia,  ct  pluriea  vidil  et  in  divcrsia  locis  hereticoa,  ct  ciedebat  quod  boni 
bominea  easent,  pluries  vidit  Valdcuacm,  et  credidit  quod  bonus  homo  easH,  et 
dedit  ei  ad  comvdcndum  acmel,  et  audivit  predicationcm  ejuii.— Portabit  eruccm 
per  biennium  (fol.  2Q8). 

O.  Ricait  pluriea  vidit  hereticoa  et  in  diverais  loots  et  ecpe  audlrit  prediea- 
tionem  eonim,  et  intcrfiiit  appareilbamcnto,  recepit  oaculurn  pacts  ab  eis.  comedlL 
cum  eU,  rF<c«pit  plarics  eoa  in  domum  auam,  dedit  eio  ad  compdendum,  rceepil 
ab  eis  forcipcs,  dcdit  eia  unam  capam,  unam  camisiam,  onam  tunicam,  unam  qnar 


I 


I 

I 
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lam  fnitnenti,  duiit  Yftldenses  sd  hercHcos  ad  dlnputandum  {□  die  Pasche,  i 
ciavic  tiereticoH,  fbit  d«poBtUiiu5  eoram,  et  mutCociens  audivit  prGdicatiunsm 
bereticcram,  credebat  quod  esMiit  boni  hominca,  et,  si  morcretiir,  rellfft  mori  id 
manibus  eonim,  tocieot  Kdorarit  vos  quod  dod  recordatur.  — Btabit  Conatanti- 
nopoti  per  tna  annoa,  d«  crtiue  et  ria  »icut  alii,  et  t«aebit  paupcrcu  quamdiu 
Tizerit  (fot.  208). 

P.  de  Qauleoaa  Tidit  Valdensu  et  hemticoa  et  locutua  est  cnm  «u  in  qnadara 
navi,  ct  cnm  audl«ftct  hereaea  quaa  dioebaot,  rccessit  nh  eh. — Tblt  ad  SaDctum  Ja- 
oobuta  (fol.  230). 

P.  Baco  vidit  Valdfinwii  nitiltnciftna  «t  dftritt  cia  elocmo^nas  et  aadi^t  predl- 
cationcm  ValdensiRtn,  ct  ciiligebat  tsoa,  ct  credobat  quod  eaaent  boni  homines,  et 
frequenter  dabat  eis  de  mo,  ot  iutcrfutt  ccno  Valdcnsiam,  et  comedH  de  psnt 
bcnedicto,  tido  et  piscilms  )i«rcticoniiii  cl  acc«pit  pacem  ab  eis ;  item  dedtt  Val- 
dcDMbua  ad  cotnedcndnm  in  domo  sua;  item  intarf\3it  diiiputatlnni  hcrcticorara 
et  VatdcnHJum.  et  dedit  ci«  duodccim  dcnarios, — Wwn  quod  proximua  (t.  e.  Iblt 
a«l  Podium,  Bnnctum  Egidium.  Snnclam  Jacobam  ct  Sanctom  Tliomam)  et  am- 
pliua  ad  Sanctum  DjonUium  (fol,  231). 

P.  R.  Boca  dixit  quod  vidit  uiuUocions  ValdonseB  et  In  divenuH  locli,  et  etiam 
babuiteoB  in  dnmo  !iuii,et  audivit  ibi  montUonea  cnnini;  item  credebat  quod 
CMcnt  boni  homines;  item  plurice  ronit  od  heieticoa  ct  audivit  prcdicationem 
eorum,  et  alibi  vidit  hcrctiooi  ct  accepit  paoem  ab  ipsia  herotlcis;  Item  tercio 
Tidil  hereticos  «t  adoniTit  ro9:  item  quarto  vidit  hereticoa  ct  audivit  predicar 
tinncm  corum  et  adoravit  eos;  item  reoepit  in  portlcu  suo  hereticum,  et  davit 
earn  indu  ad  quemdam  locum,  ct  dedit  cuidam  heretico  uoaio  capam;  item  ore- 
didit  a  pnncipio  quod  Vutdcoscs  eraut  boui  homines,  et  idem  credidit  pa«t«a  de 
bercticiB. — Staibit  Conataulinopoli  tribos  anrns,  de  cruce  ct  via  aicut  alii  (foL  £83). 

P.  LoBca  senior  dixit  quod  vidtt  Valdcnaea  «t  dedit  eis  olecmosinam,  et  uxor 
lua  dedit  b«  Valdctuibus  In  mortc  ct  fuit  scpnita  in  cimiterio  eonim,  ipse  tamcn 
abRena  crnt,  nt  dixit,  et  vidit  alibi  Taldenaea. — Ibit  ad  Podium,  Banetum  Egidium 
at  Sanctum  Jacobum  (fol,  233). 

Johannes  Toset  dixit  quod  multoclcns  vidit  hcntticos  et  io  diveraia  locis,  et 
Jbit  preseui  quando  quldam  fecit  m  hereticum  apud  Rabastem,  nt  tone  vidit 
siultos  hcrctiooa  ibi ;  Item  audivit  prvdicationem  hcreticonim  et  adoravit  eoa 
bin;  itera  dedit  giirori  »tw  lii^rptice  [ibirips  dcnarion;  item  associavit  hereticos; 
item  associavit  nvunculuca  euum  quando  fecit  se  hereticum  apud  Viliamur ;  item 
eonsulult  Valdcnsibus  pro  iiifirmicattt  Hna,ct  credidit  quod  eaaent  boni  hominoi. 
—Btabit  tribus  annla  Constantinopolt,  de  cmce  ct  ria  sicut  alii  (foL  232-83). 

Hamon  CarboncI  vidit  multoa  VaMenses  et  in  diveraia  locia,  et  indoxit  fra- 
trero  suum  ut  oolveret  aolidoa  duccntos  Valdensibus  It^tos  eis;  item,  interfiiit 
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diq»tatioai  Vnldensium  at  bercticorum ;  item,  iuterfuit  cenc  ValdcDyiupi  et 
QOOMdit  de  pwi«  et  piscibui  benediais  ab  ejs,  de  riao  bibit,  et  Riidivit  predic*- 
tipoem  eoram.  — Ibit  nd  Podium,  Saoctum  KgidJum,  ^otictuiii  Jicobum,  Baactom 
I>jooi«iuni  et  Sanctum  Tbotnun  (fol.  334). 

Jacobus  Carboncl  dixit  <)uod  frequenter  veiiit  ad  acholas  VnldvRUmn  «t  leg^ 
hat  cum  eis;  itf^tn  iiitcrfuit  disputationi  hcreticoram  ot  Valdcnsium  ct  comedit 
de  pane  «t  piiH;i:  U-ocdicUs  db  cJk,  de  vluo  bibit,  ot  tunc  erat  duodeciin  aAno> 
rum  vcl  circa,  et  credidit  quod  Valdcases  crant  boni  linEiiincft  as<)ae  ad  tempm 
quo  ecclesia  coitdcmnavit  cos.—IbJt  ad  Podiutu,  iiuictiim  Ksidium,  Suwtuiu  Jo^ 
cobum  ct  Sonctiim  Djonisium  (foL  2M). 


I 


Biuiholomcu*  de  Posaca  dixit  quod  adduxtt  quemdiuu  Valdeasem  ad  uxorcni 
tatm  intirinun,  qui  cumin  illius  <?^lt,  ct  audivit  prcdicatiooctn  Valdeiisiiiit),  et 
ex  tuDC  diluxit  cut,  vx  vcucruut  plurius  ud  dumuta  igus.  ot  fkcitibat  bis  ole«moai- 
■Mi  daodo  ti*  [lonviu  ct  vioum  at  multociviis  ct  in  dircnus  tocia  audirit  predici^ 
tjonfimporum;  ilem  iaturfuit  ucneValdeniium  ot  comedit  ut  tiipni;  item  pluriea 
(Miwpit)  pac«ui  *h  vis.— Ibit  rU  Iridium,  S«Dctum.  Ji^jfidium,  Sanctum  Jacoboai 
ct  Sanctum  Tliomam  (fol.  336). 

QuUlclmuj  dc  Catus  dixit  ijuod  cum  fratcr  tuna  et  filta  ejus  inflrmarantut  ad- 
duxil  Valdcujws  ad  douiuui  tuam  ut  bubcroDt  curain  corum :  item,  audivit  txpo- 
aitioDom  evangelii  a  quodam  TalduDsi;  item  aliquarido  iveruot  Vald«aBe*  ad 
rwtriagoadiiin  dulium  auuui  et  tuDC  dcdit  ois  ad  comcduadum;  item  aliqaando 
TotaUtt  cis  faccrv  clDcuvwiiia*  vcd  aolubatit  aocipen;  item  aliquando  accepit 
ptcciB  all  cia  et  atidirit  adoiruiitionea  conira;  item  cjtdidit  quod  eascnt  booi 
hoiuinet,  et  ea  qtiii^  dicobaiit  et  rat-iubant  plHCubant  eL^Ibit  ad  Podiutn,  Sanctum 
iiigidiam,  Banctutu  Jacoimm  eL  S&uctuui  Uyouiaiuui  (fol.  23S). 

P.  Aufttorcs  nu'livit  mi;1tQcii>D6  prcdicationcm  VuldonMum  diim  piwlicuttot 
publice  iDTiia;  item  ^nidaro  apportavit  albi  dapAiie  piicequc  benedicto  aVol- 
dea&ibug  at  comadit;  ifj;m  aredidlt  quod  oascnt  booi  homines  et  quod  bomo 
poHf t  saWari  cnm  iptis ;  itmo  dixit  quod  po«rtquAm  andivit  quod  ecclosia  coo- 
damDnTernl  eoa  non  dllczit  eos.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  gunctum  Egidium  et  Sanctum 
Jacobum  (rol.  237-^>. 

Domiiia  dc  Coutae  vidtt  YaldcDsoa  publico  prodicaatea,  et  dubat  elt  eleemo* 
Unu^i  t^t  veoit  a/l  domum  in  qua  mMi<.'baut  H  aitdivit  prvdicatiotiem  coram,  et 
mullouicna  ivit  ad  eoa  pro  qaodam  ioflrmo ;  item  ia  die  Paraaceves  voait  bis  ad 
Vuldciutw  ct  sudivit  pr«dicHtioiieni  eomm,  ct  confcfta  fiiil  Valdcniii  coidam  pec- 
cala  sua,  et  acccpit  pcnitcntiam  a  Vuldcnte;  Hem  crcdebat  quod  ossent  booi 
bominea;  item  ridit  bsruticoa  ctcomudit  cum  cia  ceraaa;  ct  dicebatur  quod  oaaet 
rcoouciliatA ;  item  vidit  alibi  pluti«a  hereti(M>ti ;  item  comedit  dc  pane  signnto  m 
Valdaoubui.— Idun  qaod  pmxima  excepta  cnico  (i.  c.  Mi  od  Podliuu,  Banctum 
Egidium,  SanctucQ  Jtcobucu,  9aactum  TUoiaam)  (lb).  Ml). 


APPIXDIZ. 
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B.  R«in«i  Tidit  VAMonsM,  et  AUdlrlc  predicatfonvrn  Mrnm  «t  cr»(1«b»t  quod 
ffwont  bonl  houilim;  iUrm,  i^'it  md  hontious  voIdds  t«Btar«  qnt  eiwnt  melloTM, 
VnklrnMa  vaI  lirretki,  c-t  ihi  ftiwlivit  prctlimtionem  ttornro;  itma  Klibi  loctttnt 
Mt  cum  litndoia,  aX  Kdomvit  eoa  pofltquam  rueraKmBftCBus  qaedstn  de  pntUetft 
fmiri  <.fui)lvlmu  dc  Ui^-lvaiH;  iU-iii  adduxit  Mrorem  Buam  beretlimtalD  ftTbolOM 
tuque  &d  Mont4-riinll<Aniiin,  ct-  condnTtt  eiim  et  alias  hercticu  nsqae  «d  quemdam 
mnnsutiL ;  item  v<;dU  nd  ip5a&  et  portavit  eis  piaccm  et  bibit  cum  cIs ;  item  roga- 
Tit  qiicnidam  quod  rccipcrct  Hlod  heralicas  in  mnuflo  suo,  quod  ct  fecit,  et  pro 
mislt  ei  quiDquugluta  s&lidos;  item,  i\'m  vice  comedit  cum  bfrcticis ;  item  fecit 
donum  dictia  hercticis  ct  audirit  pn;dicationtii»  corum  et  comt>dit  cum  eie ;  item, 
apportavit  hcreticis  fnictus;  item,  fecit  tunic&m  fit  capam  aorori  sue  heretice; 
item,  ridil  htPetlftOi  «  Credebnt  quod  ewwai  t  bonl  tiomltiM  et  hnhfrrmt  bonam  fidem, 
et  oomedit  da  pane  signaio  ub  eia ;  Hem,  diaputavlt  cum  qoodnm  de  fld«  bflreti- 
curum  et  ValdcnBium,  ot  spprobav it  fidem  l]cT«ticorum. — 9tat>it  Oonslnjitiaopoll 
tribua  luinig,  do  ctaco  et  ria  ACUt  alU  (fol.  SH2J. 

O.  Haclp*  vidit  Vtl<I«iHea  qui  habuerant  ouram  ejns  In  InOnnltate  sga,  at 
plurtaa  rencrunt  ad  domnm  Ipaiua  vt  kudirit  ulmonitiAnefl  ^oruin,  «t  drdit  tU 
plurlea  •lennmcioas,  et  credcbftt  •jiukI  etsent  booi  homiufla;  llem,  po«iiIt  lldeju»> 
•orem  quoindnm  horeticuin  pio  oo  pro  quindecim  tolidii;  it«m,  vtdll  b«i«ticM 
tt  AUdivit  admunltiuoem  eurami  lloin,  vtdit  liffratlcw  et  aodirlt  predicatloDflta 
eorum,  <.'t  pnimlitiL  i-uidkin  hcn-tloit  kurvilluni  rtuiini. — Ibit  nd  Podium,  Sutirtum 
Egidium,  Hnnctum  Jacolium,  Sonfitutn  Solvatoreni,  Soaotnm  Djoniriom  et  Bano* 
turn  Tbomam  (fo).  MS), 

OuilHuiHB  Laarencll  vidit  heretlcos  predioantat,  et  laterAiit  dtflputationi  b«> 
ntlcorutu  «t  VitlilonMium,  ct  f<>cit  jubl  fiori  emptutrum  i  ValdeiuibuK — IbU  ad 
Poiliain,  Ggidium  et  Banotum  Jacobum  (fo).  asO). 

'•"I 

J.  AustorcA  ridit  hereticnn  maltociens  et  adoravit  eos  mnltocleiiB,  et  audirit 
predicstioDcm  eorum  multocicoa,  et  comedit  de  pane  benedicto  ob  bereticis  et 
de  nucilni^;  it^m  vidIt  lioretlcos  nlibi ;  itum  dixit  qund  mtdtociens  vidil  ct  in 
dirorma  looU  et  tfltnporibus,  et  quotLcna  Tidebac  bcrctiooa  adorabat  mm  eeDiet. 
item,  >idit  Valdeusea  et  audirit  predica-tioneui  eonim  multoclene,  et  dedtt  eie 
pAiifm  et  vinum  mnllooian%  et  oicdcbat  quod  eaaent  boni  homioei.— Btabit  Ooo* 
HUuliiiopuli  trtbus  %aoi»,  de  cmoi  et  Tin  aiuut  alii  (ful.  220). 


A.  Onpn  dixit  qu<>d  multodetu  duxit  quemdam  ValdenBem  ad  domum  aunm 
pro  )&fim)it«l«  aufl  uxoria  el  dedit  Valdeiuibiiii  intiltocieiw  paflem  et  Ttaum  et 
oaniei ;  Iteoi,  dixit  quod  portAvit  paneni  et  placiem  Valdensibua  ad  domum  suun ; 
itent,  dixit  qiuM  audivit  pred Lcatiunem  ValdeiiBium ;  Item,  dixit  »e  audiviaae 
prtxlicAtioDtm  conim  in  pUit4»  molbocieu;  Item,  in  die  I'aacbe  dedit  Valdunb* 
bus  carnee  et  oomedit  de  oena  Valden^um,— Ibit  ad  PodioiB, fiuwtuU)  fi^duua, 
Sanctum  Jaoobum  et  Banctum  Tbomata  (fbi.  BC7> 
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B.  CUvels  ridit  Vtld«oMt  «t  lutdiTit  pmliutinDem  eomm  in  plftt«U  «t  at» 
fiiit  OUM  Vnldaiuuni  et  cenavit  cum  eia  in  die  JuvtB  oBoe.  et  audivic  ibi  {in£» 
tiOMa  «oruia,  et  dedit  eis  multocieos  pnoeoi  ot  riautn,  et  credtflMt  qaod  natf 
boni  homion.— Ibit  &d  Podium,  Suiciiim  E^inm,  Suotom  JaooboBi  MJ 
tum  DjaoUium  (fol.  258). 


XI. 

Lbttbes  op  Cbablbs  L  ov  Napub. 

1. 

(Arcbmo  di  Napoli.  Atmo  1368.  R«g.  8,  Lettem  A.  fol.  M.) 
Bcriptum  est  comitibus,  mnrctiiotiibtiK,  bkroQibus,  poteatstis  et  coniuUbtu  dfl- 
tatum  (M  Tlllamui  comitaiibu^  m:  oianibtu  aliia  potenat«tn  et  juriadictioaein 
hnbeotibus  et  uliia  niniciN  et  Udelibai  sius  ad  quoa  preMotes  UtCeam  perreneriBt 
•alut«in  €t  omne  bonum.     Cum  ditc^ti  nobis  in  Cbristo  fralrea  prvdjcstorat  is 
terns  cariMim)  doniioi  cl  ue|>otiii  nostri  illiulrU  rvgis  Fnncic  inquisitore*  b«r*- 
tiov  pruvitatis  auctoritatc  spoaLolica  depuUiti  ia  Lonibsrdis  et  ad  aUas  putM 
jtatie  satiG  iDl«Ucximaa  proficisci  intcndant  uu  mitten  nunciui  speciaic*  m1<x- 
plorandoH  iiji  lierelicott  et  aliuH  pro  )iei«ki  fugitivot  qui  do  term  pfwlictia  HAgi- 
nai  ct  sc  tttl  pArteN  jtulii!  trttiwtuEenint  et  pro  ipu«  herctids^t  fugitiris  ad  Iocs, 
uode  aarugcrint  per  sc  tcI  pur  ooadcui  nunctas  rcduoGndiB,  rogamua  et  roqnm- 
mus  quatcniM  ei«doin  frntribus  re\  (in-dicUa  (.-oruni  nuntiis  preacntium  portaloriboi 
in  cxigcodis  prodiotU  Tostrum  impcndatis  consilium  ausilium  et  Girorem  ui  per 
terras  et  potectatM  veitraa  ipaos  salvo  et  secure  com  rebus  tocietatis  ct  faouUi 
suit  conducatis  ct  cnnduci  fnciatis  (.'undo  rcdcundo  et  morando.     Ad  salivaieD- 
tum,  vt  UbL'mtioiicm  rorum  t-fficaciier  lati-cidenuai  quociea  aibi  iicceaso  fQeril  et 
TO*  inde  credederiut  Kcjulreudoit.    Datum  apud  urbem  vetereoi  peuullimu  toadU 
piimffi  indictiouis.  


2. 


J 


(Anno  isea.  Begiatro  4,  Letters  B,  fol.  47.) 
Scriptum  est  univcnia  juRlitianis  sacretis  baiulis  judicibna  magbtrb  juntii 
cetflrteqne  otDciallbus  ati)i»  fldelibua  suU  pcrregnum  licilic  constitutifl  etc.  Cum 
rellgioeus  vir  fmter  beDTeiiutua  ordiois  Ulnorum  iuquiutor  beretice  pnvitatis 
Begebatium  et  Jacobucium  familiarcs  auoa  latoroa  prcacDtjum  pro  capiendis  qui- 
busdom  heri^ticis  pi-r  dWcrsat  purtoi  regni  uostii  moraudbua  quorum  nomiiia 
infmua  contineDtur  mittat  ad  preaeos  et  petiverit  nuatrum  ubi  ad  hoc  &Tonna 
et  ausilium  cxliibcri  fidt-Utati  tuu  precipicudo  mamlaniuB  quatanns  od  rc<]ui!n- 
Uooem  diutvnim  nunciurum  vel  nltvrius  eorumdem  omnet  faujavraodi  beretivo* 
com  booia  eorom  omniboa  tarn  Btabilibus  quam  mobiUbus  eeseqae  moTantibDa 
etpientes  facialis  personaa  illorum  in  locis  tutis  cum  flamina  diligentia  custodlii 
Bona  vcro  ipftorum  Dil  opus  no«trc  curie  fideliler  et  eollielter  conHrrari.  Atteo- 
tiufl  proviburi  nc  in  hoc  aliqucm  ndhibeatta  negUgeniiam  vel  defectom  aicut  dlri- 
nam  et  ooBtram  iudignatiuiiem  cupitis  evitare  et  nibilomiaus  de  biia  que  oipvi- 
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tis  ftci&tts  fieri  quttaor  publica  convimiLia  iDstrumcaU,  quorum  ddo  penet  toi 
rctcDto  alio  penci  enm  qui  bum,  ipu  custodlcrit  dimlno,  t«rciam  ad  cametum 
DMtimm  et  quartum  ad  ma^tros  ntiooalee  mogne  Dostre  curie  deitLiwtit.  Nom- 
ina vero  bcKtironim  ipAorum  sant  bee  (»equuntar  nomina  67).  Datum  in  ob- 
■diooe  lucerifl  XIL  Au^usti  diiciuu!  aucuiidc  tudiclioois. 


a 

(Asno  1389.  Rug.  «.  LcU«ra  D,  fol.  I8S.) 
Earolus  etc.  Berardo  dc  Kajoaa  miUti  etc  Cum  to  ad  jattltiariatum  apnitli 
«t  comitatUB  molUii  pro  Inrealendia  et  capieodfa  patoreoia  hercdcia  ac  reccpta- 
toribus  et  fatitoribiia  eomm  KpecEaliter  duiimus  dcitlitatidum  ISdelltati  tae  di»- 
tiicte  precipiendo  mandamtu  quatenut  ad  partes  illaa  etc,  peraonalitvr  coDrerena 
in  inventcndia  et  capU-iidia  ipsLi  omntm  curatu  quam  potcria  ot  diligt^niiam  et 
sollUcitudiovm  studvas  ndliiburv,  ila  quod  posala  uiiuUt;  in  couapcctu  nostre  ceUi- 
tudinia  ootnmendabili  merito  apparere.  Noa  enim  acribimua  ouioibua  ufficialibua 
noatria  cetflriaque  in  aiedcm  parti bua  conatitutia  ut  auper  hiis  ccleriter  exeqocndis 
deat  tibi  coonliuiQ  et  auxiliuui  opportunum.  Datum  NeapoU  XUL  Decembria 
Xm.  bdictiooia.  

4. 
(Anno  1S70.  Reg.  9,  Letter*  C,  fol.  80.) 
XUy  Hartii  Neapoli  acrlptum  eat  Johannutio  de  Pandu  magistro  portulano 
et  procura tori  curie  in  principatQ  Pt  terra  laboria  etc.  Q"'**  ^'  iminuationv  Ira- 
tria  Hathei  do  Caalro  Maria  Inqul^torts  in  regno  Sicilic  lieratice  praritatia  iotel- 
IfximuB  (juod  idem  frater  Matheua  nn[tet  inrenerit  in  ciritat«  bont'Tentana  tree 
{ntarcDOH,  anum  ridclicet  lonibardum  nnminc  Andream  de  Virl  MercatO,  allam 
oomine  Judtcmn  Jubanavm  dc  leccaou,  et  tortium  Tbomaaium  Rauum  hodUm 
de  Haula  taracena  qnoa  judicavit  relapsoa  et  tndi  fedt  ignibiu  et  comburi,  quo- 
rum bona  omnia  sant  regie  curie  tanquam  bona  Fatar«Dorum  justa  et  nttionabil- 
iter  applicata,  Devotion!  tue  etc.  quatcnua  atatim  reccptia  pr«acntibua  de  bonis 
omnlbm  tain  ttnbiUbus  quam  mobitibus  et  semovoDtibus  tpsoruin  Putcrt'Dorum 
cum  omoi  diligeutia  tnquirere  atudeas.  quibua  inveutis  et  csptis  debcas  va  pro 
parte  curie  fldcliter  procurare,  focicna  rodtgi  in  qoatemo  uno  tronaamptum  inqai- 
BiUoois  IpaiuB  in  quo  quatcrno  conti&eantur  etiam  bona  omnia  que  ccpcris,  quan- 
titatcm  et  qnatitat«m  ipMruu  in  quibuscumque  conaiataut  et  ubl  ac  ralorem 
annuum  eorumdcm:  quctn  quatcruuui  cunilittcria  tuiB  contiuentibiiB  proceaaum 
tuum  totumquem  in  premiui*  liujuamndi  nub  »igclli>tuo  etc.  aino  dilatiooe  trana- 
mittaa,  in  quo  qoatemo  nmiiiter  retligi  lacias  fonaam  pres«otium  Utteranun. 
Datum  NeapoU  ut  supra.  ^^^^ 

6. 
<Anno  1271.  Reg.  10,  LeitcraB.  fol.  96.) 
Pro  fratre  IVojano  inquiailore  beretice  pravitatia. — Item  acriptum  est  cabel- 
lotia  aeu  credentlariia  auper  ferro,  pice,  et  aale  Neapolie  ut  cum  acriptom  fuerit  eii 
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tiia*  ut  do  pecunia  curie  otc  fntri  Trojuio  InqaMtnn  herftJM  prtrfutti  Id  Jnt- 
titurifttu  pioviiicie  t«m  iaboh*  et  ftpnitii  do  ))ro¥e:itibu(  f«rrt  plcis  et  stUa  If«- 
■jtoUa  ad  reqnititionAm  anam  pro  expcDiis  aoii,  alterioa  Aoelf  tHtlB  ini  et  uiriw 
BoUiii  ut  triitui  ftliuilD  ponumrum  cl  oquonitu  sDornm  pro  nioosIbM  mutll 
tpriSia  tnftilti  juiiii  julii  «t  MgQtli  pTCscDtin  XilU  iiiUiotioniA  »•!  fMkMMtn  <1«  M- 
gustali  nno  per  diem  unciaa  atiri  XL.VH  pnndpriB  gencralis  in  prinripio  videlicet 
dicti  mvusiii  martii  dcbcreDt  vcclesiu  vxhibcrc  ctisin  mnndiitum  chI  wib  pcua  dupU 
at  ftictam  ptciiDiam  jiiiu  contiDCDtiAm  prcdicumu  littemram  eidem  ft^tri 
Trojano  vel  nuncio  etc.  peraolrast.  Dalam  dt  supra  C>pD<S  Mootem  FlBscooetn 
XV;U  iUnit,  XIV  IndicUonii). 


xn. 

Lbttbu  or  Chabi-m  IL  or  Naplxi  OKDXRtMa  thb  PEoaiconoM 

or  A    RbLAP»BD  HttBBTtC. 

(MSS,  ChioccareUi.  T.  Via) 

Seriptutn  e«t  religioito  riro  Pratri  RoberUi  dc  Bancto  TaleatinO  InqilitftDrl 
ia  Regno  Sidlis  post  saluteni.  Olira  rcHgioBo  rtro  Fmtri  B«nedicU>  prgedecea- 
•ori  luo  in  riKli-m  inquixitionis  officio  pout  ealntvtn  scripsisse  diciniur  in  hcc 
Terba.  Veridica  n»per  nccepimus  raliUiona  i{Dod  te  «z  officio  too  contra  bsreti- 
CB  pravitatiB  infecLos  inqoirenle  Petrusda  DuccliuiiooipuuacaatrtuclUprTCbytef 
de  plurihiu  articulis  contra  fldem  CatholiCAm  inventuK  est  lalMfttctoa,  oum^iM 
mtls  ezpedlat  id  contcQtpuc  religioDts  viudiotuui  ad  teprituundum  uaa  danuM- 
bile  excmplum  hierelicw  pnvitatis  t«  satta  insurgoK  Tlribiia  ad  ccleKW  puii* 
tioneiB  taui  cuormla  criuuuiH  QdclilttU  tuic  uiUDdaiuua  ({UAUtiuui  Htatini  receptia 
pn^entibua  kic  omni  i)[>ecie  corruptioiiia  procul  ^eota  in  pnmiitaia  contra  dictum 
arcluprcabTtcnitn  taui  fldeliter  proac^junria  procfaaaiu  q,uod  iad«  Deo  plaoona 
lioDciri  ordinis  tui  di'iu^rviiia  et  apud  uos  qui  dk-ti  uvgotii  ploaata  tiabvtnua  Udeai 
«t  nntitiiun  digniui  tibi  lamlefl  valeofl  vindicam.  Datum  apud  Honatt«riu&i  IU> 
galis  ValUa  die  10  mvnaia  MartJi  i  Indict  (liJOO).— NoviMr  aul«iu  facU  nobia 
aswrtio  contincbat  quod  mrmoEivtus  archipreabj-ter  ad  Tomittuu  ndi«D»  in  ejua- 
dcin  baretiop  prttvltAtU  Inrtncum  est  rclapeum,  quod  ai  veriULc  fuldtui  da  tant« 
profecto  obstinatione  turbati  derotioneoi  tuau  alUiutu  «xliurtatiouv  rvquiriiuua 
ut  tam  ex  proccssu  dicti  pncdcccssoris  tui  contra  dictum  archiprcabytemm  ab 
olini  babito  quam  habouJo  per  tc  ut  cupiuua  dvauo  contra  cum  ueritia  ^f)  aiva 
Itidagiiie  ]n  pnctlictii  sic  tnx  diKiptinte  virga  iu  dictum  arcliiproabyUrutn  pro- 
iade  deasDTiat  lupere  at  impunitate  non  gaude&t  hoelis  fid&i  orthodoziE.  Toquo 
prupUrrea  digaa  apud  Dvum  et  nna  laudc  tittolaris.  Uatum  N«apuU  apud  Uar* 
tbolomiBDtn  de  Capua  militem  Lo^tbttam  et  Protboootarium  Rcgni  Sicilla 
anno  Domini  1307  <1308)  die  ultimo  AogosU,  6  IndlcL  RegDorum  noetronmi 
anno  34. 
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xin. 

Oatb  op  thi  Doob  ok  Vbwick  »  1249. 
[AtcMtIo  dl  VcacKlfl.  Codic«  ex  Brera  No.  977.) 
Promiiirio  DoDuni  Marioi  Mauroceno. 
In  nomine  dci  ctcmi  ftmen.  Anno  nb  icKMtniatiooc  domici  nostri  Jmu  Chiisti 
millesimo  duo«&(efiimoqimdnigesiiuonoDoutetiw  Juniidic  terciodccImointnoM 
indictionc  scptlmx  Rivoalto.  In  |>alatio  ducatus  V«neciarum  feliciter  amen.  .  ,  . 
Ad  houurcm  del  ct  sacroBunctc  mutris  Eccltuii:  et  robur  ct  dcfL-najoncm  fidci  ca- 
tbolici!  sCudioiii  erimus  cum  conailio  noatraniDi  coniiiliHrioniin  vel  mniam  pnrtis 
quod  prubi  at  discrctl  vt  ciitbolici  viri  cligacLtur  ct  umstitnantur  super  inqoirm- 
din  berL-Llcis  in  vetiecia.  Kl  iHmwH  illiis  qui  dnti  erunt  pro  bcretjcis  pcrdominum 
Putriarchiim  (Jrartensem,  KpJswopiim  CiuitPllnnnm  vcl  per  nlios  episcopon  pro- 
vincic  duchntus  VenecUrum  a  Umd'O  videlicet  uacjuc  ai]  caput  aggeris  comburi 
fMciemigs  tic  consilio  nostrnnim  conailiariorom  vel  maiorls  partis  ipsorum.  •  >• 
Ego  Marinus  HaurooBnua  Dei  gratia  Dax  manu  men  sabecripai. 


CaPITULABB  BfPBB  PATABBJnB  BT  tTBDRARIIS   (1356). 

(Dal  RoglMro  lutltulato,  CapLiolan  dl  plQ.  MagiittraU  rlfunnato  aell'  aooo  1S7A. 
MlsceDancn  Codicl.  No.  18S,  p.  ISl.) 

Item  juro  quod  amoilo  uaqott  ad  uuuin  annum  et  per  totum  ipsum  anoota 
aimnl  mm  met!)  rel  <ri)in  altem  (■nnim  stiidiostis  cro  bona  fide  sine  frande  ad 
inquircoduui  ct  iuveuiemlum  paUi^uoa  bereticos  et  Buspcctos  de  here^  tam  rene- 
t09  qiiam  foriniiccofl  in  civitatc  Itivoiilti  «t  b1  qucm  tatcm  tcI  taSes  ioTenero  aecre- 
tutu  apiit  me  habcbo  et  quam  cito  potero  bona  fide  sine  fraude  dcDuoclabo  domi- 
no Duci  H  conaiUariia  ejus  vel  aliU  quibua  per  dominum  ducem  et  aaurii  ooq> 
silium  fucrint  hoc  coiumiuum.  Bcm:  nuicm  omcia  obscrvabo  bona  Ada  sine 
fraudu  n-moto  oiliu  vnl  iiinorv  prccu  vel  precio,  et  aervitiimi  indr  non  tollam  occ 
fiwiatn  totli.  It4*m  attcndam  i>t  nbonrvabo  ea  que  contioentur  in  capitnlari  ma- 
ioria  coDnlii.— 9i  autem  eucundu  in  codcm  criiuine  quia  fuurit  deprcenaus  pcniun 
firt-dictani  iaeiirmt  tt  btinnixctiiT  et  cxpcllatur  di;  vene<;iiN  «  forioMK:!!))  fuerit 
venGlus  autom  quociens  iDveattia  fui;rlt  pcnani  incurrat  predictam  excepto  quod 
de  vruc-ciis  non  bannizeturncc  expellatur.  Post  aono  domini  millcnmo  ducen- 
t«Hiiiia  quinqua^eaimo  quinto  (135S)  iodlctloDe  Xim.  mease  februarii  ta\t  hoc 
additum  in  preMote  capitulare. 


EtiD  or  ToL.  n. 
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